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Im  tbe  Arabian  Nights,  those  accurate  and  veracious  chronicles^ 
H  is  rdated  of  certain  Eastern  sages,  that  they  shut  themsdives  up 
for  a  whole  year  in  libraries,  enclosed  by  magic  within  the  bowels 
ci  some  unfrequented  mountain,  or  enclianted  palace,  and  at  the 
termination  of  that  period  returned  to  the  world  enriched  with  the 
dioicest  wisdom,  and  a  degree  of  knowledge  incredible.  Among 
die  Western  nations,  this  ft^ hion  of  study  h^  been  but  seldom  pur- 
sued }  the  interior  of  our  mountains  yielding  but  few  libraries,  and 
thooe  in  our  palaces  not  being  meant  for  use.  We  are  miich  slower, 
too,  in  growing  learned  and  wise  than  those  Eastern  philoso|Aers ; 
but  whether  this  be  owing  to  the  dearth  of  subterranean  libraries  in 
these  r^ons,  or  to  our  duller  geniuses,  we  cannot  exactly  deter- 
mine. Demosthenes  unquestionably  incUned  towards  the  Oriental 
mode.  He  built  himself  a  vaulted  apartment,  and  studied  mider 
ground.  There,  it  seems,  he  enjoyed  perpetually  that  solitude  and 
nlence,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  men  taste  only  at  midnight,  when 
sleep  has  put  his  staying  hand  upon  the  wheel  of  life,  and  arrested 
and  covered  with  oblivion  the  thousand  vulgar  machines  of  thought, 
whose  rattle  disturbs  us  by  day. 

lliere  is  an  indication  of  weakness,  however,  in  this  passion  for 
absolute  seclusion  from  mankind,  and  every  thing  that  could  remind 
Qs  of  them,  whidi,  as  in  the  case  of  Demosthenes,  seems  intimately 
allied  to  cowardice,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  too  great  suscep- 
tibility of  disturbing  impressions,  ^is  great  man  felt  that  the  hum 
of  bu^ness  and  the  stir  of  life,  floating  around  him  like  the  restless 
chafing  waves  of  some  great  ocean,  disarranged  his  ideas,  or  alto- 
gether destroyed  his  capacity  of  winnowing  and  comparing  them. 
It  was  by  indescribable  exertion  that  he  conquered  his  anti]^Uhy  to 
great  multitudes,  and  his  reluctance  to  draw  out  and  array  the  riches 
of  his  mind  before  them.  Time  and  practice,  however,  at  length 
•  reconciled  him  to  the  murmurs  and  the  acclamations  of  a  p<^ular 
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assembly ;  but  wben  be  came  to  tbe  task  of  exbibiting  bis  ^sdom 
amid  tbe  fearful  tunnoil  and  tbunder  of  a  field  of  battle,  tbe  original 
frailty  of  bis  constitution  prevailed  -,  terrible  impressions  rusbed  in 
and  confused  bis  ideas  ;  bis  presence  of  mind  forsook  bim ;  be  felt, 
but  could  no  longer  tbink ; — ^be  fled. 

Julius  Csesar,  on  the  otber  band,  accustomed  from  bis  earliest 
youth  to  die  war  of  fiictionin  the  Fonim  of  Rome,  and  from  thence 
passing  to  the  campaigns  of  Helvetia  and  Gaul,  found  his  mind  suf- 
ficiently collected,  even  in  the  midst  of  military  operations,  to  be 
amused  with  the  study  of  astronomy. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  no  less  instructive  than  entertainins^  to 
throw  together,  ib  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  an  account  of  the 
various  modes  in  which-great  authors  havediosentowoo  the  muses. 
In  most  instances,  it  might  likewise  be  useful  to  compare  their  pas- 
sion for  study  with  the  fruits  it  produced,  in  personal  greatness,  in 
worldly  fehcity,  or  in  fame  and  glory.  One  thing  could  not  feU  to 
be  acquired  by  this  survey — the  conviction  Uiat  we  should  by  no 
means  imagine,  in  men  who  choose  to  converse  much  with  their 
own  thoughts  in  solitude  and  retirement,  the  existence  of  humility 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  notice,  or  of  pride  scorning  the  accla- 
mations of  the  multitude.  These  anchorets  of  learning  cmly  separate 
themselves  from  the  throng  that  Hiey  may  become  the  more  visible. 
The  echo  of  applacuse  follows  them,  and  seems  more  sweet  amid 
surrounding  silence.  £nvious  men  quit  the  town  and  become  her- 
mits, that  they  may  escape  bearing  the  praises  of  others ;  but,  to 
hide  the  batefulness  of  their  motive,  pretend  among  their  friends  and 
in  their  writings  that  they  are  actuated  by  nothing  but  a  pure  love 
of  nature,  which  they  could  not,  forsooth,  indulge  so  well  in  the 
bosom  of  society.  Mankind,  in  their  theory,  form  no  part  of  this 
nature,  this  saored  term,  which  they  reserve  exclusively  for  live 
timber  and  unhewn  stones.  They  prefer  the  fieK^  of  a  lake  to  the 
fisMses  of  lovely  women,  sparkling  like  stars  amid  tbe  motley  groups 
of  this  mighty  city,  and  shedding  gladness  and  delight  around  them. 
There  is  vast  absurdity  and  weakness  even  in  philosophers.  They 
almost  bow  down  in  adoration  before  the  sun  and  moon,  a  world  of 
fire,  and  a  mirror,  both  masses  of  brute  matter  at  best,  and  think 
them  more  glorious  and  possessing  more  of  nature  than  the  eye  of 
wisdom  or  beauty.  But,  for  our  part,  though  fully  impressed  with 
the  splendour  of  the  noaterial  world,  we  verily  see  somtething  more 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  men  and  women  than  in  these  '  eyes  of 
heaven,*  which,  however  bright,  are  not  instinct  with  thought  and 
love,  like  those  of  mortals. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  woods  and  fields  on  the  thinking 
fiunihy,  the  opinions  of  great  men  vary.  Quinctilian  decides,  that 
beautifiil  prospects,  stretching  over  lovely  meadows,  waving  forests, 
jneandering  rivers,  only  distract  the  fancy,  by  striki^  it  every 
moment  with  noval  images^^of  ^nptvious  ddlgfat.     Onie  doeed 
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dumber^  he  says,  and  the  pensive  lamp  onid  the  stillness  of  nighty 
ve  most  conducive  to  continuity  and  profundity  of  meditation* 
There  we  sit  abstracted,  as  it  were,  from  the  material  world.  Our 
light  fiills  only  on  the  signs  of  thought,  imprinted  on  the  fugitive 
Ittf  by  ouar  own  pen,  or  by  the  pen  of  the  dead.  We  dwell  on  tbii 
most  wonderful  of  all  mysteries,  that  these  arbitrary  marks  and 
symbob,  traced  by  beings  now  locked  for  ever  and  screened  from 
hiquisition  within  the  impenetrable  tomb,  should  play  with  our 
amdles  and  tears,  and  rouse,  or  disturb,  or  inflame,  or  melt^  or  tran- 
<|iulHze,  or  subdue  our  passions,  with  a  power  no  less  vehement 
than  the  interpreting  voice  of  living  and  rival  beings.  TherCj  for  a 
moment,  we  forget  matter  and  vulgar  existence,  and  converse  with 
departed  spirits  m  a  language  which  speaks  only  to  the  eye.  There, 
thought  strips  itself  of  mortality,  and  is  communicated  with  a  voice^ 
from  mind  to  mind.  There,  time  seems  to  stand  still,  boimd  in 
diains  by  human  wisdom^  and  beholding  things  over  which  his 
soverdgnty  hath  no  power — ^the  imperishable  revelations  of  philoso- 
phy! Ideas,  fleeting  and  transient  as  they  seem>  are  the  onljr 
mmiortal  things  on  Uiis  earth.  Not  only  towers  and  pyramids  and 
tempks  and  moles  and  aqueducts  and  the  pomp  of  theatres,  the 
material  symbols  of  hunu^  energy,  are  perishable,  and  crumble 
under  the  foot  of  time,  but  language  also  and  the  signs  of  thought. 
The  arrow-headed  characters  of  Persepolis,  which  once  spoke  to  the 
bearded  ChaldaeaQ,  are  now  diunb :  but  the  ideas  that  lurked  under 
their  signification  have  not  therefore  been  annihilated.  They  have 
only  ceased  to  be  represented  by  those  signs,  and  migrated  into  new 
fiombinations  with  other  forms ;  or^  in  other  words,  they  have  only 
changed  their  dress.  Indeed,  if  we  narrowly  observe,  we  shall  find 
that  human  thought,  like  men  themselves,  has  constantly  assumed, 
with  every  advance  of  civilization,  a  new  or  more  ample  garniture  ^ 
from  the  scanty  Hebrew,  which  scaredy  covered  its  nakedness,  to 
the  ridi  and  voluminous  Greek  and  English,  that  enwrap  it  in 
glorious  folds,  hardly  less  beautiful  than  its  own  nature. 

But  Rousseau,  not  inferior  in  genius  to  Quinctilian,  or,  perhaps, 
to  any  Roman  excepting  Tacitus  or  Virgil,  Rousseau  loved  to  medi- 
tate in  the  fields.  It  was  in  the  woods  of  Montmorency,  while  his 
heart  bled,  like  the  stricken  deer,  with  the  wounds  of  hopeless  love, 
that  he  dantrived  and  built  up  that  edifice  of  torturing  eloquence^ 
the  Nouvelle  Heloise.  Yes,  it  was  in  those  solitudes  he  invented 
that  wonderful  instrument,  which,  to  the  day  of  doom,  will  force 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  man,  and  wring  his  heart.  Rousseau  loved 
to  look  upon  the  human  fioice,  but  he  preferred  dwelling  upon  the 
reflection  of  it  which  he  discovered  in  his  own  fancy.  For  thts  rea* 
son,  he  wandered  away  into  the  woods,  while  his  heart  was  full  of 
sympathy  for  maqkind  5  and  there,  amid  the  rustling  leaves,  whis- 
pering winds,  broken  fragments  of  sunshine,  and  the  'prater  labentia 
Jiumma,*  ggye  vent  in  bimiing  words  to  the  passions  that  devoured 
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bis  soul.  Who  hafi  not  envied  bim  the  luxury  he  enjoyed,  in  his 
boat,  on  the  lake  of  J^enne,  letting  it  float  where  it  pleased,  while 
be  lay  in  it  on  his  back  contemplating  the  cloud-studded  sky  ! 

Cicero  greatly  resembled  the  philosopher  of  Geneva  in  his  admi- 
ration of  a  rural  study.  The  delicious  groves  of  his  Almatbea,  on 
the  cool  banks  of  the  Liris  and  Fibrenus,  often  invited  bim  out  with 
bis  book,  to  taste  at  once  the  fire  and  beauty  of  a  Greek  oration,  and 
the  soft  breeze  thiit  fluttered  over  the  learned  page.  Lielius  and 
Scipio  lov^  to  philosophize  familiarly  on  the  sea-shore  at  Cajeta, 
amusing  themselves  occasionally  with  picking  up  pebbles  and  marine 
shells. 

But  many  of  the  ancients  had  a  more  gloomy  taste.  EuHpides 
composed  his  tragedies  in  a  rude  cavern  on  the  island  of  Salamis, 
whence  he  could  overlook  the  moonlit  sea,  and  hear  its  dashing 
waters  borne  and  broke  against  the  rocks  below  by  Boreas  or  Notus. 
Sophocles  meditated  his  works  among  the  reeds  of  the  Ulyssud  by 
night,  and  while  the  nightingale  was  pouring  forth  her  plaintive  note. 
Dembcritus  studied  in  a  tomb.  We  know,  not,  however,  whether 
be'  chose,  Hke  Byfon,  or  a  hyaena,  to  disturb  the  bodies  d^osited 
there,  and  to  ^encb  oflF  the  skuD  from  a  skeleton  to  hefght^n  the 
solemnity  of  his  meditations. '  Aristotle  was  a  great  night-reader, 
and  grudged  every  moment  which  be  was  compelled  to  giVe  up  to 
sleep.  Amod^  the  Romans,  the  practice  of  the  Greek  literati,  of 
alwitys  carrying  about  with  them  a  tablet  and  stylus  to  put  dowjt^ 
wherever  they  were,  every  good  thought  as  it  occurred,  wa^  liol 
considered  sufficient ) — ^they  had  the  walls  of  their  sleeping  apart- 
ments covered'  with  wax,  and  kept  a  burning  lamp  and  a  stylus  by 
their  b^-sidfes,  that  they  might  immediately  inscribe  on  these  capa- 
cious methoranduih-books  the  fugitive  offspring  of  their  brains. 

The  younger  Pliny  regarded  the  bed  na  a  very  delightful.  pUu^e 
for  hatching  immortal  ideas.  So  did  Swifts  for  he  used  tp.,He 
there  all  the  uioniiDg  Inv  eating  wit  for  the  remainder  <^.  the  day, 
and  for  eiernity.  But  the  Romati  differed  from  the  greatei:  n;ioderp 
in  one  thing — he  loved  the  hour  of  darkness  and  silence,, which^ 
according  tu  him,  nourished  and  sharpened  the  intellejctual  ,facul^ie3. 
Bmding  in  6^f/^  however,  is  rather  u  luxury  than  any  thii^  ^^,i 
but  it  is  a  luxury  very  fashionable  aruoni^^  literary  men.  'We. pon- 
der what  lKwk§  these  epicures  make  m."t|uainted  with  their  pillow;^, 
Certainlv  not  Du  Val's  Aristoteles,  nor  Bayle,  nor  Capperronier*s 
Quineti^an,  leviathan  folios,  immanageabk  In  such  Sybaritisfa  posi- 
tions. 

The  most  extraordinary  fancy  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of 
any  literary  man,  is  that  which,  according  to  Montaigne,  reguh^ted 
the  studi^  of  one  of  his  countrymen.  This  gentleman,  it  se^^s, 
bad  been  so  accustomed  by  the  sound  of  the  cathedral  beUs  of  riso^ 
to  study  in  the  midst  of  noise,  that  when  he  retiu'ned  to  France,  and 
tried  to  resume  his  meditations  in  his  own  library^  he  found  that  his 
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ideas/ like  ^waggon-horses,  wodd  not  move  without  bells,  or  some 
saeoedaneam  for  them.  His  remedy  was  curious.  Having  a  great 
number  of  servants,  and  knowing  that  when  under  no  restraint  their 
noise  will  at  any  tinie  match  the  peal  of  a  cathedral,  he  contrived  to 
station  them  in  the  room  next  his  closet,  and  letting  them  under- 
stand that  their  tongues  were  free,  foimd  his  lucubrations  wonder- 
fully as^sted  by  their  clamorous  merriment. 

The  author  of  the  '  Discourse  on  the  Life  of  M.  Ancillon,'  makes 
scleral  judicious  comments  on  his  mode  of  study.  He  read,  it 
seems,  books  of  all  kinds,  romances  even,  both  old  and  new  ;  but  it 
was  his  opinion  that  he  derived  benefit  from  them  all ;  and  he  often 
used  to  repeal  the  words  <ittributed  to  Virgil — '  Aurum  ex  stercore 
Enmi  coUJgo.'  In  certain  careless  authors,  things  of  a  singular 
nature,  he  thought,  were  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  which  coiud  be 
immd  no  where  ebe.  But  although  he  read  all  kinds  of  books,  he 
bestowed  applieation  on  such  only  as  were  important;  running 
iWough  the  Lig^hter  sort,  us  the  Latin  proverb  has  it, — '  sicut  canis 
ad  X0mD,  bibens  et  fu^iens,* — ^but  perusing  the  others  frequently, 
and  wxUi  estactitude  and  care.  He  gathered  from  the  first  reading 
the  general  idea  of  a  book,  but  looked  to  the  second  for  the  discovery 
of  its  beauties.  His  exact  manner  of  observing  what  he  read,  ren- 
dered indexes,  which  in  any  great  men  have  called  'the  souls  of 
books/  of  liiile  or  no  iL^e  to  him ;  for  he  had  besides  a  very  faithful 
memory,  add  especially  that  local  memory  so  valuable  to  literary  men. 
He  was  not  always  in  the  habit  of  reading  books  from  beginning  to 
end  ^  but  sometimes  chose  to  search  to  the  bottom  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treated ;  in  wliich  case  he  had  to  consult  a  number  of 
authors.  '  n  voyoit  souvent  la  m^me  chose,*  says  Bayle,  from  whom 
we  borrow  tliis  actcount  of  Ancillon,  '  dans  differens  ouvrages  -,  mais 
cob  ne  le  degt>utoit  jmis  •  au  contraire,  il  disoit  que  c*«$toit  comme 
mutant  de  Douvelles  conches  de  couleurs  qui  formoient  Tid^  qu'il 
avcrit  eont;uc\  qui  la  niettoient  dans  ime  entiere  perfection.'  He  had 
a  large  table  in  the  middle  of  his  study,  which  was  usually  covered 
with  open  books.  I'he  celebrated  Fra-Paolo  studied  in  the  same 
nuiniier ;  never  discontinuing  his  researches  until  he  had  seen  what- 
ever related  to  the  subject  of  his  inquiries ;  that  is,  until  he  had 
nude  the  cam  pari  son  of  authorities,  of  places,  of  times,  of  opinions  j 
and  ihh  he  did  to  fr^  himself  from  doubt,  and  from  all  necessity  of 
thinking  0|niin  on  the  same  subject. 

Very  extraiirdinary  stories  are  related  of  the  passion  of  several 
indr^idualis  for  study  ^  but  there  enters,  perhaps,  a  Uttle  of  the  mar- 
vellous into  these  accounts,  as  a  kind  of  seasoning  to  make  them 
more  palatable.  We  have  sometimes  suspected  that,  although  Aris- 
totle might  on  particular  occasions  go  to  sleep  with  a  brazen  basin 
by  hSs  bed-side,  and  an  iron  ball  in  his  hand,  which  he  kept  stretched 
out  over  it,  that  the  ball  might  drop  into  the  basin,  and  wake  him, 
in  case  of  deep  sleep,  yet  upon  the  whole  he  slept  without  this  a^^- 
ratus.    AVhat  historians  relate  of  Peter  Castellan,  Grand  Ahnoner  of 
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France^  seems  IScewise  to  reqmre  tq^be  understood  ynih  some  abater 
ment  $  for  they  say  he  scarcely  passed  three  hour$  out  of  the  twenty'* 
four  in  siecp,  whidi  he  snatched  stretched  out  upon  ^e  bare  ground^ 
with  no  other  pillow  than  his  robe^  which  he  wrapped  round  his 
head ;  and  that  he  was  no  sooner  awake  than  he  rushed  to  his  books 
with  the  appetite  ef  a  wolf\  He  was  reader  to  king  Francis  I.,  and 
when  he  received  this  appointment^  he  resumed  his  amazing  appli* 
cation^  which  he  appears  to  have  remitted  for  some  time.  Time,  in 
his  eyes,  was  so  precious,  that  he  would  not  spare  himself  sufficient 
to  eat  his  dinner,  being  satisfied  with  taking  a  morsel  of  bread  in  the 
morning,  and  eating  supper  at  five  o'clock.  Fashionable  people 
keep  Castellan's  hours  now,  only  that  they  call  supper,  dinner,  and 
eat  it  an  hour  or  two  later.  Galland,  who  wrote  this  book-worm's 
life,  had  reason  and  wit  on  his  side,  when  he  said,  he  was  chained  to 
his  books,  night  and  day,  as  Prometheus  was  to  Caucasus.  Castel- 
lan used  to  be  present  at  the  king's  dinners  and  suppers,  when 
Francis  delighted  in  b^ing  him  display  his  wit  and  learning,  which 
helped  his  majesty,  we  suppose,  to  digest  his  meals.  Thus  princes 
honour  literature ! 

But  it  must  strike  every  person,  that  so  voracious  an  appetite  as 
CasteUan  possessed  for  other  people's  ideas,  was  an  indication  that 
he  had  none  of  his  own.  Haw  could  so  multiforious  a  reader  find 
time  to  think  or  to  reason  ?  And  what  is  there  in  books  so  vehe- 
ment to  attract  a  man  from  sleep,  and  the  duties  of  life,  and  the  in- 
terchange of  affection,  and  the  intense  delight  accompanying  ori^nal 
and  independent  thinking  ?  Books  must  ever  form  the  object  of  a 
Mcholars  preference,— -but  to  an  author  they  are  always  secondary. 
His  own  ideas  occupy  the  first. 

These  speculations  on  the  whims  and  peculiarities  of  authors 
might  be  greatly  extended  j  but  enough,  perhaps,  has  already  been 
advanced  to  satisfy  the  reader's  curiosity  5  we  may  hereafter  pursue 
the  theme  at  greater  length. 


BPITAPH    ON    THE    LATE    STEPHEN    BABINGTON,   ESQ., 
OF    THE    BOMBAY    CIVIL    8EBVICB.  * 

Op  all  who  dwell  within  the  tomb,  how  few 
Of  whom  the  tablet  tells  a  tale  that 's  true ! 
Th  e'er  a  flattering  sketch  which  sorrow  draws. 
Marking  perfections,  and  concealing  flaws. 
But,  in  this  narrow  mansion,  rests  a  youth. 
Whom  much  to  praise  were  most  to  follow  truth ; 
And  yet  so  meek,  of  modesty  so  chaste, 
The  Tightest  nnuse  would  violate  his  taste ; 
He  dwelt  witn  us  to  indicate  a  worth 
Fit  but  for  hearen — too  pure  for  sordid  earth. 

B.  G.  B. 

*  This  is  the  excepent  and  lamented  individual  of  wham  there  is  a 
beauUful  marble  statue,  by  Chantrey,  in  the  present  £jdubition.«-£D. 
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Impoetant  Legal  Judgments  in  India. 

EvEET  succeeding  year  furnishes  new  and  additional  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  increasing  vigilance  heing  exercised  over  the  proceedings 
of  Government  in  India.  Notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made^  and  are  still  making,  to  keep  shrouded  in  impe- 
netrable darkness  the  transactions  which  are  every  day  passing  in 
the  interior  of  that  distant  country;  notwithstanding  that  the  terrors 
of  transportation  without  trial  are  held  over  the  heads  of  those  who 
dare  to  give  utterance  to  their  thoughts  on  any  subject^  and  in  any 
manner  that  may  be  displeasing  to  the  authorities  in  India  -,  stUl, 
every  now  and  then,  light  is  let  in  upon  some  small  fragment  of  the 
general  jMcture,  by  the  colouring  of  which  we  may  form  an  accu- 
rate judgment  as  to  the  character  of  the  whole. 

Our  readers  are  already  aware  that  though  such  an  instrument  as 
a  press  is  to  be  found  at  each  of  the  presidencies  or  capitals  of  the 
East  India  Ccnnpany's  territories,  there  is  no  such  thing  existing 
any  where  in  the  interior  oi  that  vast  region,  over  whidb  is  scat- 
tered from  eighty  to  a  hundred  millions  of  human  beings,  with  some* 
times  a  single  white  man— or,  at  mpst,  a  civilian,  his  assistant,  and 
a  surgeon — to  govern,  almost  at  his  will,  a  tract  of  country  larger 
and  more  thickly  peopled  than  any  £nghsh  coimty^  often  without 
understanding  the  language,  still  oftener  without  knowing  any  thing 
of  the  usages  and  manners,  and  almost  at  all  times  wiuiout  sym- 
pathizing in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  wants  or  sufferings^  of  the 
people.  They  know  also,  that  should  such  a  miracle  as  a  reformer 
of  his  own  administration  appear  among  the  despots  thus  installed 
in  sovereign  and  uncontrolled  power,  and  should  he  venture  to  send 
his  own  observations  on  any  defects  needing  a  remedy  to  the  press 
of  the  Indian  metropolis,  no  editor  could  dare  to  print  them,  if  they 
related  at  all  to  transactions  of  the  local  councils,  or  any  other  au- 
thorities connected  with  the  Government  of  India,  (for  these,  by  the 
existing  ^ess-regulations  of  Bengal,  are  strictly  prohibited,  (without 
incurring  the  risk  of  ruin  for  such  an  act.  The  whole  of  the  interior 
of  India  is  also  without  any  representative  assembly,  and  without 
any  court  of  justice,  except  those  filled  by  the  East  India  Company's 
own  servants,  the  law  being  framed  by  die  Company's  own  officers, 
without  any  check  or  restraint  whatever,  and  administered  by  a  judge 
who  rarely  understands  the  language  in  which  the  pleadings  are  made 
ior  the  evidence  given;  who  seldom  even  attends  to  the  interpreters 
when  these  are  used  j  and  who  never,  it  may  be  safely  said,  gives 
judgment  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  facts  or  the  law  of  the  case* 
There  is  no  jury  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  one,  and  he  depends 
for  the  other,  almost  entirely,  on  the  dicta  of  two  Native  oracles,  one  a 
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Mohammedan^  and  the  other  a  Hindoo,  who  unfold  the  laws  of  their 
respective  faiths  on  the  subject  under  trials  and  give  their  oracular  in- 
terpretations almost  invariably  in  favour  of  the  party  who  has  been 
able  to  purchase  their  decision  by  the  largest  bribe.  With  such  a 
system,  and  without  either  the  check  of  an  independent  population,  a 
bench,  a  bar,  or  a  press,  it  would  be  a  wonder  indeed  if  justice  were 
ever  duly  administered.  As  might  be  expected,  however,  it  b  not :  and 
we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Robert  Cutlar  Fergusson,  formerly  the 
leading  advocate  at  the  Calcutta  bar,  for  saying,  that  throughout 
the  interior  of  India  generally,  (and  he  is  good  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  he  resided  in  fiill  practice  in  that  country  for  twenty  years 
at  least,)  'justice  was  put  up  to  auction,  and  knocked  down  to  the 
highest  bidder.*  These  were  the  expressions  used  by  him  in  a  case 
in  which  he  was  counsel,  where  bribery,  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
100,000L,  was  proved  to  have  been  practised  on  the  Native  law- 
officers,  moolahs  and  pundits,  to  purchase  an  unjust  decision  in  a 
case  where  the  whole  territory  of  a  certain  district  was  in  dispute. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  same  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  is  now  a 
member  of  parliament,  4uid  a  candidate  for  a  seat  as  Director  of  the 
East  India  Coin|MUiy,  has  at  length  brought  before  the  House  of 
Conmions  a  notice  o£  his  intention  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  effect 
a  reform,  where  it  ia  sa  mudi  needed. 

Under  these  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  with  an  almost 
total  aJbsence  of  all  checks  on  misrule  and  oppression  in  India — ^the 
supreme  courts  of  law  established  in  that  country,  though  confined 
to  the  capitals  or  presidency  towns  (but  three  in  number)  offer  the 
only  hope  for  th«  philanthropist,  the  only  refuge  for  the  innocent 
and  the  injured.  It  was  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting  these 
against  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Company*8  government^  that 
such  courts  were  established ;  and  had  the  judges  appointed  to  pre- 
side over  them  been  men  of  virtue  and  of  courage,  they  might  have 
checked  a  portion  at  least  of  the  evil  which  the  tyranny  of  Eastern 
rulers  has  inflicted  upon  its  victims.  Biit,  with  a  very  few  and  oc- 
casional exceptions,  the  judges  have  been  men,  who,  not  beiiig  aUe 
to  withstand  the  allturements  of  the  Govemor*s  patronage,  co^nte- 
nimce,  society,  and  favour,  have  fhllen  into  the  degraded  position  of 
mere  raurtiers  and  followers  of  their  supenor*s  wiS.  As  it  respects 
wrongs  done  to  individuals  of  British  birth,  such  courts  are  indeed 
powerless  ^  for,  if  the  Government  wbhes  to  oppress  a  British-bom 
individual,  though  it  cannot  prosecute  him  without  legal  cause,  or 
ill] prison  him  without  the  benefit  of  the  habeas  corpus,  yet  jt  imn 
trauMiM>rt  him  for  life  from  the  country  and  all  his  possessions  in  it, 
without  inquirj',  and  without  reason  assigned:  while  the  Court, 
with  all  the  bench  and  bar  at  its  back,  can  afford  him  no  protection 
whatever  !  This  h  the  state  of  men  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
IfQTu  in  Euglauidj  and  who  may  at  any  time  be  found  residing  in 
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India;  inrfaile  fi>r  the  JVoiioef  of  that  country,  though  they  caanot  be 
transported  or  otherVrise  punished  without  trial,  yet,  to  defend  them 
in  any  cause  which  may  occur  between  an  individual  of  Indian  birth 
and  the  Government,  and,  above  all,  to  give  a  judgment  in  favour  of  a 
native  Indian  against  an  English  fonctionary  of  any  kind,  is  a. duty, 
the  perforannce  of  which  would  be  so  sure  to  incur  the  hatred  o£ 
the  Government,  and  the  outpouring  of  all  the  vials  of  their  wrath 
upon  any  advocate  or  judge  who  should  dare  to  attempt  it,  that  it  is 
rardy  or  ever  done.  When  done,  it  almost  invariaUy  leads  to  the 
open  peraecirtion  of  the  honest  interpreter  of  the  laws,  by  every 
means  within  the  power  of  the  Government  to  invent  or  eLecute ;  and 
sometimes  to  the  forcible  arrest  and  actual  suspension  of  funoticms 
so  uasidted  to  the  despotic  violence  which  the  tyrants  of  the  East, 
whether  of  Asiatic  or  European  birth,  have  frcnn  the  earliest  days 
delighted  to  indulge. 

Now  add  then,  however,  undeterred  by  such  discouragii%  exam- 
'  pies,  a  bold  and  honest  man  springs  up,  to  cheer  the  gloom  o(  such 
a  disheartening  state  of  things  -,  who,  till  he  also  is  chased  from  his 
seat  and  borne  down  by  the  persecutions  of  angry  and  defeated  evil- 
doers, dares  to  dispense  justice  vrith  an  even  hand,  and  to  fulfil,  with 
int^rity  and  courage,  the  duties  he  was  sent  out  by  his  country  to 
perform.  We  lament,  however,  to  say  it,  such  patriotism  and  self- 
devotkm,  inrtead  of  being  rewarded  as  they  should  be  by  his  coun- 
try, mn  likely  to  obtain  him  the  censure  of  those  who  ought  to  be  his 
firmoet  supporters  ;  and  to  subject  him  to  the  repn^hes  and  deser- 
tions of  DKn  who  would  either  be  silent,  or  even  join  in  the  damour 
aguBsi  -him,  though  at  the  same  tintie  they  would  stand  up  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  defend  such  men  as  Mr.  John  Adam,  Sir 
Francis  Maenagbteh,  Lord  Amherst,  or  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  and 
yet  call  tbemselves  Englishmen,  and  Friends  of  Liberty  and  good 
govemmeat ! 

This  is  the  invariable,  and  it  would  seem  the  inevitaUe,  fate  that 
awaits  those  who  make  any  effort  whatever  for  the  improvement  of 
the  laws,  or  for  purifying  their  administrati<m,  but  especiaUy  in  the 
ookmies  and  (fistant  dependencies  of  the  empire.  Still,  however^ 
such  eflbrts  have  their  reward,  in  the  titmquil  happiness  of  an  ap- 
provii^  conscience,  in  the  esteem  of  all  good  men  to  whom  they  are 
known,  and  the  admiration  of  the  just  among  posterity.  This,  we 
are  petraaded,  is  and  will  be  the  &te  of  Sir  Edwabd  West,  the 
excdlent  Chief  Justice  at  Bombay,  with  whom  we  are  ehd  to  see  so 
ckMely  associated  in  character  and  conduct,  his  honourable  colleague. 
Sir  Charles  Chambers^  both  proud  ornaments  to  the  Indian  bench. 
We  bare  before  given  to  our  readers  the  full  reports  of  their  judg- 
ments in  the  case  of  Cursetjee  Monackjee  against  the  East  India 
Ccmpany,  ahd  in  the  case  of  tlie  late  attempt  to  register  regu- 
latkms  for  imposing  new  restraints  on  the  press  at  Bcnmbay.  We 
have  now  the  pleasure  to  preset  them  with  a  stiU  more  elaborate. 
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§Ad  eqmHj  kaportMit  judgment,  in  the  case  ol  Amerchund  Burdie- 
ohimd  agmnat  tbe  East  India  Company,  wherein  a  dedsion  is  given 
against  the  latter  (or  its  functionaries)  to  the  amount  of  about 
176,000i.  sterhng,  of  which  ilie  said  fimctionaries  had  unlawfully 
possessed  ttonsdves,  under  pretences  which  will  be  shown  in  ^e 
detaUs  of  the  case*  These  are  given  at  sudi  lengthy  and  with  such 
deamess  in  the  judgments  which  follow,  that  further  preface  is 
almost  unnecessary.  We  shall  merdy  observe,  therefore,  that  the 
Mr.  Elphinstone  named  therein  has  for  thirty  years  past  been 
affecting  a  great  regard  for  public  liberty,  and  set  himself  up  in 
India,  like  his  worthy  cousin,  Mr.  Adam,  for  a  Whig,  or,  on  some 
occasions,  even  for  an  Ultra  Whig  or  Liberal ! — that  the  Captain 
Bobertson,  mentioned  in  the  same  judgment,  and  who  united  in  his 
own  person  the  chief  dvil,  military,  judicial,  and  magisterial  au- 
thority in  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  Poonah,  a  dty  con- 
taining 190,000  inhalntants,  with  a  vast  tract  of  surroimdii^  coimtry, 
was  at  the  time  of  this  extraordinary  power  bdng  first  intrusted  to 
his  hands,  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age  !  He  is  now,  it  is  said,  not 
more  than  thirty  -,  but  whUe  time  has  increased  the  number  of  his 
years,  it  has  decreased  the  number  of  the  population  in  the  Mahratta 
^tates,  which,  by  the  help  of  martial  law,  (authorized  by  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone the  Liberal,  to  be  executed  by  Captain  Robertson  at  Poonah, 
a  state  in  profound  peace,)  and  the  other  blessings  of  the  Company's 
govemmectt,  is  now  dwindled  down  to  about  one  half  its  former 
amoimt.  We  may  add,  that  though  the  English  chi^lain  stationed 
at  Poonah  reported  to  the  Government  at  B^bay,  that  seven  lacs 
pf  rupees,  or  70,000/.  of  the  property  in  dispute  really  beloi^^  to 
the  individual  by  whose  executor  it  was  claimed,  they  paid  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  any  of  the  numerous  petitions  and  memorials  which 
this  executor  presented  with  his  claims  $  and  that,  though  the  con- 
duct of  Captain  Robertson  was  also  brought  to  their  notice  again  and 
again,  by  memorial  and  petition,  they  neither  gave  redress  to  the 
injiured  individual,  nor  censured  the  Instnunent  of  the  ii:\jury,  with 
whom  they  were  so  far  from  being  displeased,  that  up  to  the  latest 
advices  from  India  in  January  last,  he  still  held  all  the  offices  at 
Poonah,  (excepting  only  that  of  judge,  which,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  against  him,  he  had  transfered  to  Mr.  Anderson,) 
and  was  in  the  receipt  of  three  thousand  rupees  a  month  firom  pay 
and  allowances,  besides  being  considered  the  richest  individual  on  the 
western  side  of  India.  We  had  really  begun  to  hope  that  much  of 
this  was  passing  away,  and  belonged  rather  to  the  days  of  Clive  and 
Hastings  than  our  own  times.  But  the  only  difference  seems  to  be, 
that  in  those  days  more  was  disclosed  by  the  searching  powers  of 
parliament  and  the  freedom  of  the  Indian  press  -,  while  now,  though 
the  same  iniquities  prevail,  less  iS'  known  of  them,  by  the  apathy  of 
the  legislature  and  the  fettered  state  of  the  Indian  press.  No  wonder, 
however,  when  ^uch  things  are  passing,  that  the  Indian  (xovernments 
prohibit  all  Englishmen,  not  in  their  immediate  service,  firom  going 
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1b(o  the  interior  of  t&e  *oouii^ :  no  wonder  liuit  tliey  oppose  tlie 
powers,  aad  endeavour  to  cast  odium  on  the  proceedings^  or  the  9n« 
prane  courts :  no  wonder  that  thejr  transport  for  life  editors  or  other 
wrtters  who  dare  to  speak  the  truth ;  and  that  they  proclium  India  to 
be  not  yet  fit  for  trial  by  jury  and  a  free  press.  In  their  estimation 
she  never  will  be.  But  let  oiur  readers  peruse  attentively  (as  they 
really  deserve)  the  following  judgments,  of  which  we  have  obtained 
authentic  copies  5  and  they  will  then  decide  for  themselves  whether  a 
really  free  press  would  not  be  calculated  to  do  infinite  good,  by  check- 
ing, through  the  fear  of  exposiure,  the  inchnations  of  men  to  per- 
petrate such  spoliations  as  these. 


Supreme  Court,  Bombay,  Nov.  19,  1826. 

Amerchund,  Executor  of  Naroha  Outia,  v.  The  United  East  India 

Company,  the  Honourable  Mounstuart  Elphinstone,  and 

Captain  Henry  Dundas  Robertson. 

JUDGMSKT   OF    THE    ChIEF   JuSTIQE    SiR   EdWARD   WeST. 

This  is  an  action  of  trover  for  a  very  large  quantity  of  gold 
mohurs  and  gold  Venetians. 

The  plaintiff  sues  as  executor  of  one  Naroba  Outia,  a  Brahmin, 
who,  as  it  clearly  appears  from  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  though 
the  hd  was  at  first  disputed  by  the  defendants,  was  a  person  of 
high  rank  and  consequence  in  the  Mahratta  empire.  The  defend- 
ants are  the  United  East  India  Company,  the  Honourable  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone^  now  governor  of  Bombay,  and  Captain  Henry  I>undas 
Robertson^  of  the  Company *s  military  service. 

It  appears  in  evidence,  that  in  November  I8I7,  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  late  Mahratta  war,  Poonah,  the  capital  of  the 
Peishwa's  dominions,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  forces 
under  General  Smith ;  and  in  December  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Elphinstone  was  appointed  sole  conmiissioner  of  the  territory  '  con- 
quered fit)m  the  Peishwa,*  including  of  course  Poonah.  In  the 
February  following,  Mr.  Elphinstone  appointed  Captain  Robertson, 
then  a  lieutenant  in  the  Company's  army,  provisional  collector  and 
magistrate  of  the  city  of  Poonah  and  of  the  adjacent  country,  and 
also  to  the  exclusive  conmzand  of  the  guards  in  the  city  j  and  it  ap- 
pears that  Lieutenant  Robertson  had,  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  in  addition  to  these  functions,  the  political  department, 
and  the  judicial,  both  civil  and  criminal  5  all  which  powers  he  re- 
tained till  lately,  with  the  exception  of  the  command  of  the  guards, 
Irhich  in  September  of  the  same  year  (1818)  was  given  to  Major 
Pearon,  who,  as  he  states,  was  pkiced  under  the  civil  magistrate. 
Lieutenant  Robertson. 

Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  his  letter  to  Lieutenant  Robertson  appoint- 
bg  him  to  these  offi^es^  transmitted  a  copy  of  s  proclamatioii 
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aiddresacdr  hf  fann.  a  few  dsys  rbefore  M6  tke  iahafaftants  of  the 
Twk!ma!s  former. domioioiDB,*  and  fequeated  hmi  'to  payacropidous 
attention  to  all  the  promises  contained  in  it.*  One  of  these  pro*- 
mises  is  the. following  sentence  :  '  The  rest  of  the  country  (epLcrpt 
what  WAS  to  be  assigned  to  the  Baja  of  Sattara)  will  he  hd4  by  the 
Honourable  Company.  The  revenue  will  be  collected  for  th.e  Qo- 
.  vemment,  but  all  property,  real  or  personal,  will  be  secured.*  And 
another  of  the  pronuses  is^  'that  officers  shall  be  forthwith  ap- 
pointed to  administer  justice.' 

On  the  17th  day  of  July  of  the  same  year  (1818),  Lieu  tenant 
Robertson,  being  in  Poontih,  ordered  h!s  peons  to  bring  Naroba  to 
him  at  the  Juiia-wara,  an  old  house  %¥liich  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Peishwa.  They  found  Naroba  in  bis  houise  sitting  with  bis  wife 
and  children^  and  brought  him  away  to  the  Juna-wara,  where  lieu- 
tenant Robertson  took  Naroba  by  himself  into  an  inner  room  and 
shut  the  door ;  after  remaining  there  for  about  an  hour.  Lieutenant 
RobertMjn  called  out  '  Sepoys,  come  and  take  Naroba  to  prison ;' 
upon  whieli  the  peons  entered  the  roonij  and  Lieutenant  Robertjpou 
repeat ing  the  order,  they  took  and  delivered  him  to  the  military 
guard  at  the  door  of  the  Juna-wara,  and  he  wa^  placed  in  the  eom^ 
mon  jail  Lieutenant  Robertson  then  ordered  hh  peons  to  search 
Narpba's  hou^e^  which  they  did,  and  on  breaking  open  the  lock  of 
an  inner  room,  found  twenty-eiglit  bags  of  gold  niohurs  and  Vene- 
tians. Lieutenant  Robertson  being  inloraied  of  this,  sent  a  military 
i^iiiird^  Under  a  Mr.  Houston,  for  the  money,  which  they  brought 
and  delivered  to  hrni ;  after  this,  Naroba  a  gomastii,  or  head  clerk^ 
was  also  brought  to  Lieutenant  Robertson,  who  took  him  into  an 
inner  room,  and  after  talking  with  bini  there  a  short  lime,  dis- 
patched  him  also  to  the  jail,  and  placed  him  there,  but  m  a  different 
room  from  Naroba.  Lieutenant  Robertson  also  ordered  his  peons 
to  brmg  Naroba' s  jmpers  from  his  houae^  which  they  did- 

A  short  time  after  this,  Major  Fearon,  the  prize-agent  to  General 
Smith's  divknon  of  the  army^  hearing  by  report  that  .mOnejr  had 
been  taken  from  Naroba  s  house^  called  upon  Lieutenant  Bobertson 
about  it^  who  said,  *  he  had  his  doubts  whether  it  was  prise  jOe  not 
prize/  and  revised  to  dehver  it  up ;  and  it  Spears  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr«  Lumsden,  that  Lieutenant  Robertson^  either  at  this  convert 
sation  otat  €XDe.shortly  afterwards^  said  he  expeeted  twenty  tbonsand 
pounds  upon  all  the  money  of  the  Peishwa  which  he  had  collected. 
A  reference  was  then  made  to  Mr.  Elphin^toney  who  directed  ^  that 
the  money  should  remadn  with  Lieutenaat  Rd]ertson>:on  account  of 
Goverottient,  until  the  commands  of  the  Govemor^-Geneval  ^ould 
be  received..*  The  proceeds  of  this  money^  which  waa  sold  by  Lieu** 
tenant  Robertson  £>r  silver  iixpees,  were  afterwards  paid  over  by 
him  to  the  civil  and  miUtary  paymasters  of  the  Company^ 

I  will  now  revert  to  the  evidence  respecting  the  treatineht  of 
Naroba  and  his  gomasta^  wMch^  though  at  first  sight  it  appeared 
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irrelevBiit  in  an  aetioa'  of  trovtr  fbr  propeFty,  became^  as  the  object 
of  their  imprnoiiineiit  vfms  developed  by  the*  evidence,  a  moGt  im- 
portant feature  in  the  case. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  evening  that  Naroba  was  taken  to  Jail, 
one  of  Lieutenant  Robertson's  peons  went  there  and  saw  Naroba^ 
who  reftised  to  take  food,  which  being  communicated  to  Lieutenant 
Robertson,  he  observed,  '  there  ts  a  Brahmin  cook  for  him  ^  if  he 
win  not  take  his  dinner  I  cannot  help  it.* 

The  first  witness^  whose  evidence  has  been  in  every  pailieular  con- 
finned  by  the  witnesses  for  the  defendants,  states  that  five  ar  six  days 
aJler  the  imprisonment  of  Naroba,  Captain  Rbbertson  desired  him  to 
order  the  jemmadar  to  bring  Naroba  up  stairs  to  him  in  the  Juna- 
vara,  ahd  that  accordingly  Naroba  was  brought  up  in  the  charge  of 
3  sentry  ;  that  Nuroba  and  Captain  Robertson  went  by  themselves 
into  an  imier  room,  whilst  the  sentry  stood  outside  near  the  door  of 
it ;  tliat  be  heard  Naroba  say,  '  he  did  not  owe  any  thing  to  any 
one/  and  Captain  Robertson  say,  *  it  h  the  Peishwa*s  money/  to 
#fci^  Narobn  replied,  *  it  is  not  the  Feishwa's  money  j  it  is  mine/ 
IIM' Naroba  was  speaking  a  bttle  lotider  than  usual,  and  Captain 
Bltttti?on  spoke  angrily ;  ihey  remained  in  the  room  about  two  Native 
Imf^,  (that  is,  c'lbout  one  English  hour,)  and  then  the  sentry  took 
Naioba  away*  |  Captain  Robcrtj^on  saying  to  the  Sentry,  '  take  him 
to  prisOfi/  That  be  Mimetimes  saw  Captain  Robertson  and  Naroba 
ttt^thdr,  and  sometimes  Captain  Rol>crt3on  and  the  gomasta.  Every 
othef  day,  or  every  tliird  or  fourth  day,  the  gomasta  was  called  by 
C^fitaiii  Robertson,  and  they  had  some  conversation,  and  this  was 
oofitlikied  for  twenty  days  or  a  month.  Naroba  waa  also  brought  up 
by  a  sentr>-,  and  was  kept  one  or  two  Native  hours,  and  then  sent 
bhdt  ag*aiti.  The  witness  some  days  heard  Captain  Kobcrtson  say 
to  the  gtnnasta,  *  this  belongs  to  the  Peishwa,  why  do  you  say  it 
does  not  lielong  to  him  V  The  gorasista  replied,  *  this  l>elongs  to 
Kamfm  J  I  do  not  know  whether  it  beloii^'d  to  the  I'cishwa  or  not,* 
Oo^  dsyCeptaiti  Robertson  was  angry  with  tiie  ^masla^  and  said, 
'puliiniili  oa  the  gomaata's  feet:*  then  the  tidtness  went  and 
brou^^tablaeksniith,  who  put  irons  on  his  feet ;  they  were  put  on 
hdofftj  etaiiB  by  Captain  vjEtobertson's  order.  The  gonutata  was  kept 
iKinms  about  twomonthsond  a  half,  or  three  months.  WULstihe 
irans  wdte  on  fais  Ifeet/  he  used  to  come  to  Captain  Robettson>  and 
sdDKtitties  Naroba>ti8ed to  oome^  at  different  timet.  Tfaegomasta 
QKd  to  eame  to  Captain  Robertson  witli  the  irons  on  Ins  feet  «nd  a 
sentry  with  him.  Naroba  was  never  present  at  any  of  the  oonver- 
satioii^  \iriiieh  Captain  RdbertsOa  had  with  the  godiasta:  The  go« 
mastai  was  liever  present  at  any  of  the  oontersations  between  Captabi 
Robeitaoii  and  Naioba;  He  heard  Captam  Robertson  so^rtg  to 
Naroba,  '  if  yon  will'  cottiplete  the  cash  account  of  the  Venetians,  1 
"wSi  release  you.'  A  few.  days  after  that,  Naroba  v«9  released  5  he 
was  irofujaoaed  four  jvionths,  or  a  week  less  than  four  months  §  the 
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next  dfty  after  he  was  rdtiised^  fire  bags  of  yenedatifl  were  sent  by 
Naroba  to  Captain  Bobertdon. 

The  gomasta  himself  is  called,  and  says,  he  was  sent  to  prison ; 
that  afterwards  Captidn  Hobertson  asked  him  whose  money  it  was 
.  -tiiat  was  found  at  ^e  Juna-wara }  To  which  he  replied,  that  it  be^ 
longed  to  Naroba.  Then  Captain  Robertson  said,  '  Naroba  says  it 
id  Ine  sircar's  (state's)  money  :'  he  still  denied  it  -,  and  Captain  Ro- 
bertson then  said,  ^  tell  the  truth,  otherwise  I  shall  put  you  in  irons 
jBtpd  send  you  to  a  fort/  Irons  were  then  put  on  his  legs  $  and  '  my 
legs,*  says  he,  ^  still  give  va»  pain  3*  a  l^acksmitii  put  them  on ;  the 
irons  were  put  on  immediately  after  the  conversation  with  Captaia 
Robertson  5  be  heard  him  say^  '  put  irons  on.'  The  irons  were  o» 
him  for  two  m<pntbs  {  his  impri30Qment  was  a  close  one ;  bis  friends 
and  relations  were  not  allowed  to  see  him. 

Upon  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness,  a  paper  is  put  into 
his  hands  by  the  defendants^  counsel,  which,  he  says,  is  in  his  hatid- 
writing  5  that  he  wrote  it  in  prison  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Ro- 
bertson and  two  other  persons,  one  of  whom  was  in  Captain  Robert- 
son's service  3  that  he  wrote  it  on  the  dictation  of  one  of  those  persons 
because  he  was  in  prison. 

The  Cpurt,  of  course,  rejected  this  paper,  which  could  be  evidence 
merely  to  <k)ntradict  the  witness,  upon  the  ground  of  its  having  been 
obtained  by  duress  -,  but  the  very  tender  of  such  evidence  shows  the 
object  of  the  imprisonment. 

To  return  to  Naroba.  It  appears  that  scnne  time  during  bis  imr 
prisonment  he  was  removed  from  the  conunon  jail  and  imprisoned 
up  stairs  in  the  Juna-wara. 

A  witness  for  the  defendants,  of  the  name  of  Mallar  Jairam,  says^ 
that  at  the  time  of  Naroba's  confinement,  he  was  and  stiU  is  jailor 
under  Captain  Robertson  5  that  Naroba  was  in  his  custody  5  that  at 
first  he  was  confined  below  stairs,  and  afterwards  he  was  kept  in  a 
bungalow  up  stairs  ;  that  he  was  one  day  below  stairs.  According, 
however,  to  the  evidence  of  the  first  witness,  whenever  Naroba  waJs 
brought  to  Captain  Robertson  in  the  Juna-wara,  which  it  appears  he 
frequently  was  during  the  first  part  of  his  imprisonment,  he  was 
brought  from  below  stdrs,'that  is,  from  the  conunon  Jail  5  and  the 
ihM  witoess,  Gopall  Rowjee  Shevack,  also  says  that  Naroba  was 
imprisoned  down  stairs  a  fbrtnight,  or  a  month  5  he  is  sore  it  was 
more  than  a  fbrtnight. 

Neither  of  these  witnesses  is  cross-examined  as  to  this  point,  and 
they  are  confirmed  by  Mr.  Houston,  a  person  in  the  employ  of 
Captain  Robertson,  and  a  witness  for  the  defendants,  who  says,  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  up  stairs  where  Naroba  was  confined, 
and  that  he  used  to  see  him  there,  but  that  it  was  several  days  after 
h^  brought  the  money  away  that  be  saw  Naroba  there )  it  mi^ht 
^vfc  been  a  fortnight  after. 
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In  addMon  to  this  contredietlbii  of  the  jiulor,  Mullar  Jairam^  he 
is  contradicted  in  many  other  particnlars,  even  by  the  defendants' 
own  witnesses^  and  his  evidence  is  so  inconsistent  and  contradictory 
of  itself^  thai  1  think  no  reliance  can  be  placed  npon  his  testimony. 

Naroba  had  been  in  jail  a  little  more  than  three  months^  when  h^ 
was  visited  there  by  one  Bhasker  Ram  Goela^  who  is  called  as  a 
witness  by  the  defendants  to  prove  a  conversation  which  he  said  he 
had  with  Naroba  upon  the  subject  of  this  money.  The  character  of 
this  witness,  and  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Niproba,  though  he  says 
he  was  sent  for  by  Naroba^  may  be  collected  from  the  following 
passage  of  his  evidence  :  '  I  received  some  money,  twelve  thousand 
rupees,  from  Cf^ptain  Robertson,  for  assisting  in  the  recovery  of 
money  'which  was  aOeged  to  be  due  from  some  people  to  the 
Peishwa;  he  paid  me  in  general,  not  for  particular  business,  and  he 
paid  me  by  Mr.  Elphinstone's  order.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  man  was  employed  to  obtain  admissions  from  Naroba;  and  the 
admissions  so  obtained,  or  pretended  to  be  obtained,  have  actually 
been  tendered  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  on  this  trial.  The  Court 
of  ctmne  rejected  such  evidence,  obtiuned  by  duress  5  for  there  is  not 
a  diadow  of  pretence  for  saying  that  the  imprisonment  was  legal. 

About  a  week  after  this.  Captain  Robertson  promises  r^aroba  to 
release  him  if  he  will  make  up  the  account  of  the  Venetians,  and 
Naroba  agrees  to  bring  him  five  bags  of  Venetians.  In  a  few  days 
after  this  he  is  released  on  his  brother-in-law*s  security,  which  is  as 
follows  : 

'  I  Pnrusham  Khunderas  Bahatekur,  inhabitant  of  Poonah,  do  write 
and  give  this  to  the  Honourable  Compsaiy's  Government,  purporting,  to 
wit, — That,  as  my  dear  Narro  Govind  Autey  was  kept  in  confinement  by 
the  Goremment,  I  have  become  security  for  his  personal  appearance,  and 
have  got  hb  libeTty  te  be  effected.  I  tli^erefore  bind  myself  to  make  him 
MCttr  persDoaUy  wbeofoever  I  may  be  reauired  so  to  do.  Should  I  not 
Aake  him  appear  personally,  then  I  myselt  shall  be  answerable  for  what- 
ever there  may  be  against  him.'    Dated  the  7th  Nov.  1818. 

This  aeeurity  was«  of  poune,  taken  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
Naroba's  promise  to  bring  the  five  bags  of  Venetians,  a  promise  ol>» 
.tained  from  him  while  in  jail  -,  and  the  next  day  Naroba  accordingly 
sends  to  Captain  Robertson  the  five  bags  of  Venetians. 

About  five  days  after  Naroba's  release,  namely,  on  the  l^tk  of 
the  same  month,  the  foilowiog  bond  is  taken  from  Naroba: 

*  I  Narro  Govind  Aatcy,  do  write  and  give  thl«  engagement  ^itendfy 
imdym$oebelkm)  to  the  Honourable  Company's  Government,  declariagthat 
whatever  aivuz,  (i.  e.  prooerty  or  money)  of  state  there  was  with  me,  each 
I  have  given  over  into  tne  possessian  of  your  honours  (9Mb)  $  except 
this,  I  had  not  any  more  aivuz,  ornaments,  jewels,  cloths,  ^.  belonginsr 
to  the  state.  Should  it  be  proved  that  there  is  any  thing  of  these  mth 
jae,  then  I  shall  be  considered  as  a  defaulter  to  yonr  honours  (sahib), 
Mntortr,  I  do  net  know  what  debt  (iuuuluuu)  and  deposit  (thew)  ther^ 
18  with  the  people  belonging  to  the  state  (sircar  J    Should  it  be  proved 
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tliatldoknow  anythingof  it^  tiieal  submit myif^ (lo be BiiBwmble) 
to  whatever  your  honours  (sahibj  maybe  pleased  to  order  (to  be  done  to) 
me.' 

This  bond  is  put  in  evidence  by  the  defendants  ^bnanB^ves,  in 
order  to  prove  Naroba's  admission  that  the  money  was  th^  Feishwa*8, 
but  it  proves  only  the  subjection  to  which  Naroba  had  been  reduced 
by  the  severity  of  his  treatment.  Naroba  by  this  bond  actually  sub- 
mits himself  '  to  whatever  their  honours  may  please  to  order  to  be 
done  to  him.* 

In  about  a  year  after  Naroba*s  release^  interrogatories  wene  put 
to  him  by  Mr.  Chaplio,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Elphinstone  as  com- 
missioner of  the  Deccan ;  and  these  interrogatories,  which  appear  to 
have  been  continued  day  after  day  for  more  than  a  month,  together 
with  Naroba's  smswers  to  them,  are  produced  in  evidence  by  the 
defendants.  Under  what  authority,  or  by  whose  order,  or  at  whose 
instance  these  interrogatories  were  put,  no  where  appears.  It  was 
^d,  indeed,  by  die  counsel  for  the  defendants,  that  this  esLamination 
was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  Bombay  Government  having  re- 
ferred a  petition  of  Naroba*s,  respecting  this  money,  to  Mr.  Cha|4in, 
and  having  desired  him  to  report  upon  it  to  the  Government  -,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  any  more  than  of  the  assertion  of  the 
counsel  for  the  pkJntifP, — ^that  Mr.  Chaplin  did,  in  coasequepoe  of 
such  reference,  report  that  seven  lacs  of  tl^e  money  bekpigqd  to 
Naroba.  It  has  tdso  been  said  by  the  counsel  for  the  defeodants, 
that  the  decision  of  Mr.  Chaplin  upon  this  examination,  was  the 
judgment  of  a  competent  Court,  and  that  we  had  no  power  to  ques- 
tion it.  If  so,  why  was  not  tiie  judgment  its^  produced  ^  ,or,  if 
Mr.  Chaplin  were  merely  an  arbitrator  chosen  by  consent  of  both 
parties,  why  was  not  his  award  produced  ? 

The  first  sheet  of  this  examination  is  an  account  ia  the  hBmi^ 
writing,  as  one  of  the  defendants'  witnesses  states,  of  one  of  Narojyi's 
karkoons,  or  clerks;  but  how,  when,  or  where,  by  whose  order^  or 
from  what  documents  it  was  framed,  no  where  appears,  and  it  is 
with  reference  to  this  account  that  many  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  questions 
are  put. 

In  this  examination, Naroba  says  repeatedly,  that  he  cannot  answer 
questions,  or  reconcile  apparent  inconsistencies,  on  account  of  his 
pi^iers  having  been  taken  from  him  by  Colonel  Prother  and  Captain 
Robertson  5  and  yet  he  is  examined  as  to  immense  smns  of  money, 
and  to  most  intricate  accounts  of  many  years  past.  It  would  have 
been  most  unreasonable  to  have  required  of  hfan*  to  give  imttiediate 
answers  to  such  questions,  even  if  he  had  had  all  his  acoouhts  to 
r^er  to$  how  much  more  so  when  his  accounts,  as  appears  dearly 
from  all  the  evidence,  had  been  taken  from  him. 

When  asked  to  reconcile  an  inconsistency  between  two  accounts, 
he  says,  '  when  I  was  put  in  confinement  in  the  wara,  and  used  to 
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be  brongfat  out  to  be  examined^  when  the  two  persons^  viz.  Hureshur 
and  Dorabjee,  who  were  standing  below  down  stairs^  advised  me  that 
the  European  gentlemen  would  be  angry,  and  that  I  had  bett^  say 
the  Surat  gold  mohurs  belonged  to  the  state;  upon  such  instructions 
I  wrote  and  delivered  the  same^  consequently  there  c^pears  the  differ- 
ence.* 

It  18  necessary  to  observe^  that  one  of  these  two  persons  who  gave 
Naroba  in  jail  this  advice,  to  avoid  the  anger  of  the  Buiopean  gen- 
tlemen, was  the  same  who  dictated  to  the  gomasta,  when  in  jail,  the 
papei^  which  was  offered  in  evidence  by  Sie  defendants^  but  which 

I '  if  course  rejected  on  the  ground  of  dure£. 

A&fm^al  can  understand  this  examination^  (which,  however,  it 
u  very  diHicult,  or  radier,  I  should  say,  impossible  entirdy  to  do, 
from  the  st^te  in  which  it  is  laid  before  the  Court,  particularly  as 
many  of  both  the  questions  and  answers  refer  to  accounts  whidi  are 
either  noi  produced  or  not  identified,)  it  does  not  impugn  thephun- 
tiff's  ckum* 

But  it  is  itnneoessary  to  refer  to  it,  more  particularty  when  we  con- 
lider  the  cibiser^&tions  idready  made  upon  it,  and  the  circumstances 
aKte/vhiefa  it  was  taken. 

Naroba,  during  this  examination,  was  under  the  security  or  bail 
bool;  wMch,  however  illegal,  irtight  be  enforced  by  tlie  stmie  power  by 
wliiell  ft  bad  been  taken  j  he  was  imder  bis  own  bondj  by  which  he 
'  submitted  himself  to  whatever  their  honours  might  be  pleased  to 
onkr  to  be  itenc  to  him,'  and  he  was  at  ?oonah»  within  the  grasp  of 
the  same  power  under  which  he  had  suffered  so  illegally  before^      ,^ 

It  is  impossible,  under  these  circumstances,  to  consider  Naroba  as 
a  kte  agent,  or  any  iLdinissions  which  he  might  have  made  as  volun- 
biry  admt^^ion:§* 

We  now  come  to  anotht*r  head  of  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants,  that  of  the  muocy  in  question  having  been  bsought  from 
Rhyguf. 

Eegardless  of  truth  aji  the  Natives  who  appear  in  this  Court  fre- 
quentiy  are,  I  certainly  have  never,  in  the  course  of  my  experience 
bere>  kiiown  witnesses  who,  from  their  demeanor  and  the  tenor  of 
their  evidence,  have  been  sci  little  entitled  to  credit  as  those  who 
were  brought  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  to  prove  this  part  of 
thf4r  case.  ' 

If,  however,  the  facts,  which  are  attempted  to  be  proved  by  these^ 
intnQ>«e»,  bid  be«n  better  established,  I  cannot  see  how  their  evi- 
dence would  aff^i  t  the  ca^^e.  Suppose  the  money  were  brought  from 
Ebyguf ,  unleuM  it  were  brou^t Hience  in  breach  of  the  capitidataon, 
or  uiijf.^  it  were  sho^^m  to  be  the  Peishwa's  money,  of  what  impor- 
tani*  iM  it  that  it  wti»  broni^-ht  from  Rhygur?  By  the  capitulation, 
the  boJegcd  were  *  to  carry  away  their  goods  and  chattels,  also  their 
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icadj  oash,  &c.*  Sotbai  tiie  taking  the  monty  awojr,  even  after  the 
eapituladon^  would  be  no  breach  of  it^  unless  it  were  the  Peidiwa*s 
money.  But  how  does  the  fact  of  its  being  in  Rhygur  prove  that 
it  was  the  Peishwa's  money  >  Naroba  was  KiUedar  of  Rhygur,  and 
might  naturally  havjt  his  own  money  there.  Besides^  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  money  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from 
Bhygur  was  the  same  as  that  found  in  Naroba's  house. 

The  only  circumstance  from  which  the  defendants  could  presume 
it  was  the  Peishwa  s  money  was^  that  Naroba  had  been,  nearly  up  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  khasgeet  or  private  treasurer  to  the 
Peishwa.  ' 

From  this  circumstance  alone,  a  vague  suspicion  that  Naroba  had 
some  of  the  Peishwa*s  money  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to  Lieu-^ 
tenant  Robertson,  and  to  have  led  him  to  all  these  extraordinary  pro* 
eeedings.  Even  at  this  day  the  defendants  have  not  been  able  to 
adduce  any  evidence  that  the  money  seized  was  the  Peishwa*s,  except 
the  supposed  admissions  or  confessions  of  Naroba,  obtained  from  him 
(fter  the  seizure,  by  means  the  most  illegal  and  oppressive. 

Jdanynumths  after  Poonah  had  been  in  our  undisturbed  and  peace* 
able  possession,  many  months  after  Mr.  Elphinstone  s  proclamation^ 
in  which  he  promises  that  all  property,  real  and  personal^  shall  be 
protected,  and  that  Courts  of  Justice  shall  be  inunediately  established/ 
imd  many  months  after  their  actual  establishment  in  Poonah  and  the 
adjacent  country,  when  the  inhabitants  had  as  much  right  to  the 
protection  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  as  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay, — 
Naroba,  a  person  of  high  rank  in  the  former  empire,  without  even 
the  imputation  of  any  offence,  and  without  the  form  or  pretence  of 
any  legal  proceeding,  is  taken  from  his  house,  his  wife,  and  family, 
and  thrown  into  the  conunon  jail.  His  gomasta  shares  the  same  fate, 
with  the  additional  severity  of  being  kept  in  irons.  Naroba's  house 
is  cnt^ed  by  a  military  force,  bis  treasure  taken  without  a  shadow 
of  evidence  that  it  was  not  his  own,  and  his  fiimily  reduced  to  a 
state  of  destitution  so  complete,  that  his  wife  is  under  the  necessity 
of  borrowing  twenty  rupees ;  they  are  kept  in  prison  many  months, 
during  which  Lieutenant  Robertson  endeavours  to  obtain  admissions 
from  them  to'  justify  these  acts  5  and  in  this  Court  the  defendants 
offer  in  evidence  a  paper,  signed  by  Naroba's  gomasta  in  jail,  dio>* 
tated  to  him  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Robertson  ^  admissions 
obtained  from  Naroba  in  jail  -,  and  the  bond  by  which  Naroba  sub- 
mits himself  '  to  whatever  their  honoivs  might  please  to  order  to  be 
done  to  him.' 

Even  after  his  release  the  proceedings  are  equally  extraordinary  j 
his  papers  having  been  seized  by  Lieutenant  Robertson,  he  is  inter- 
rogated as  to  the  most  intricate  accounts  of  inamense  sums,  and  of 
many  years  ^  and  thus  by  an  inversion  of  the  most  obvious  rules  of 
justice^  his  property  is  first  seized  and  detained  without  even  a  pre^ 
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lence  of  Any  r{glit>  and  tlien  he  is  required  to  show  his  own  tille  to 
it,  and  that  after  he  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  so  doing  hy  the 
•dziire  of  his  papers  and  accounts. 

We  wiD  now  consider  the  other  grounds  of  defence  relied  on  by 
the  ooonsel  for  the  defendants,  beside  that  of  the  money  being  the 
prop«ty  of  the  Peishwa. 

One  is,  that  Naroba  was  an  aliep  enemy  at  the  time  of  the  seiziu*e 
of  the  money.  It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  whether  this  would/ 
in  point  of  law,  be  a  good  defence,  (the  proposition  not  being  that 
Naroba  was  an  alien  enemy  at  the  time  of.  his  death,  or  that  the  ^ 
plaintiff,  as  the  usual  form  of  the  plea  is,  was  an  alien  enemy  at 
the  time  of  action  brought,)  because  I  am  clearly  of  (pinion  that 
Narote  could  not  be  deenied  an  alien  enemy  at  ^le  time  of  the 
•eixure. 

At  that  time,  Poonah,  where  the  money  was  seized,  and  where 
Naroba  was  resident,  had  been  in  our  undisturbed  possession  eight 
Booths }  and  above  five  months  before  the  seizure,  the  proclamation 
had  been  issued  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  therein  descrilies  himself 
as  sde  conunissioner  for  tl]»e  settlement  of  the  territories  conquered 
from  the  Peishwa,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peishwa's  f&rnier  donH'^ 
nions.     In  this  proclamation,  Mr.  £lphin8tone  states  : 

'  By  these  acts  of  perfidy  and  violence,  Bajee  Row  has  compelled  the 
British  Qovemment  to  drive  him  ft-om  his  musnud,  and  to  conquer  hit 
dominions.  For  this  purpose  a  force  is  gone  in  pursuit  of  Bajee  Row« 
wbicb  will  allow  him  no  rest;  another  is  employed  in  taking  his  forts;  a 
third  has  arrived  by  the  way  of  Amednuggur ;  and  a  greater  force  than 
either  is  now  entenng  by  way  of  Oandeisn,  under  the  personal  command 
of  his  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Hislop.  A  force  under  General  Munro  iS 
reducing  the  Camatic,  and  a  force  from  Bombay  is  taking  the  forts  in 
(be  Concan,  and  occnpving  that  country ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  no  trace 
of  Bajee  Row  wiU  remam.  The  Raja  of  Sattara,  who  is  now  a  prisoner  in 
Bi^ee  Row's  hands,  will  be  released  and  placed  at  the  head  of  an  inde- 
pendent soverdgnty,  to  such  an  extent  as  may  maintain  the  Raja  and  his 
nmily  in  comfort  and  dignity.  With  this  view  the  fort  of  Sattara  has 
been  taken,  the  Raja's  flag  has  been  set  up  in  it,  and  his  former  Ministers 
have  been  called  into  employment.  Whatever  country  is  assigned  to  the 
Raja  will  be  administered  by  him,  and  he  will  be  bound  to  establish  a  * 
system  of  justice  and  order*  The  rest  of  the  country  will  be  held  by  the 
Hooourable  Company.  The  revenue  will  be  collected  by  the  Qovemment i 
bat  an  property,  real  or  personal,  will  be  secured.  All  wuttun  and  enam 
(ho-editary  lands,)  wursnawshun,  (annual  stipends,')  and  all  religious 
and  charitable  establishments  will  be  protected,  and  all  religious  sects 
will  be  tolerated,  and  their  customs  maintained,  as  far  as  is  iust  and  rea« 
sonable.  The  farming  system  is  abolished  officers ;  shall  be  forthwith  an* 
pointed  to  collect  a  regular  and  moderate  revenue  on  the  part  of  the 
orltish  Government,  and  to  administ^  justice  i  and  to  encourage  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  they  will  be  authorised  to  allow  of  remissions,  in 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  All  persons  are  pro- 
hibited paying  revenue  to  Bajee  Row  or  his  adherents,  or  assisting  them 
in  any  shape  i  no  redue^dn  will  be  made  from  the  revenue  on  account 
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of  siich  payments.  Wntttiiidan  and  other  )ioId«rs  of  4atid  are  wqulred 
toquit  his  atiindardj  and  retui^to  tbrar  tillages  within  two  au>Btha  horn 
thia  time.  The  xemind^rs  will  report  the  names  of  those  what  remaiiit 
and  fill  who  fail  to  appear  in  that  time  shall  forfeit  their  Jands,  ^d  sh^ 
be  pursued  without  remission  until  they  are  entirely  crushed.  AU  per- 
sons, whether  belonging  to  the  army  or  otherwise,  who  may  attempt  to 
lay  waste  the  country  or  to  plunder  tne  roads^  will  be  put  to  death  where- 
ever  they  are  found.' 

It  is  in^po^sible  to  doubt,  therefore,  that  long  before  the  taking 
of  the  money,  Poooah  was  considered  as  a  conquered  country^and 
that  all  the  peaceable  inhabitants  had  been  received  into  the  proteQ«» 
tion  of  the  conqueror. 

'  It  also  appears  from  all  the  evidence  that  Courts  of  Justice  had 
been  established  five  months  ^  Lieutenant  Robertson  bad  been  ap- 
pointed, by  Mr^  ElpUnstone,  in  the  February  before,  magistrate  and 
judge,  with  both  civil  and  ^riniinal  jurisdiction  over  the  citj  of 
Pq09a|^.a94  tie  adjacent  couptryi 

What,  then,  is  the  clear  law  upon  this  subject,  as  laid  downiby 
Lpnl  >IaivB#eld^*, 

*  A  gvtet  deal  ^as'  been  eiid;  and  authorities  cited  rdative  to  prQfM08i«- 
thmtiii^rwhicliibolh  aides  exactly  agree,  or  wtiichare  too  clear  to  be  denfed* 
TJie  ^tatM»g;  of  ^efe  will  Jead  us  to  the  solution  of  the  first.point :'  . 

^'•IvA/coMiJfarir  conchierod'by  the  &fitish  anas  becomes  a  dominion' of 
the  KiiiKf*  10'  irignt  of.  his  onowa,  and  .therefore:  necessarily  sutiject  to;the 
le^[jslatiyetpowef:^  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain/ 

'  2.  The  conquered  iiriiabitants.  once  reoeived  Into  the  conqueror's  paro^ 
tection^  became,  subjects,  and  are  universally  considered  to  be. in  that 
light,  >not  as  enemies  or  aliens. 

'  3.11  Artielss  of  capitulation  ui>on  which  the  conquest  ia  «urrea4ered> 
ai^d  traa^ef  of  peace  by  which  it  is  ceded,  are  sacred  and  invi^Qlahle, 
accw4ing  to  their  true  intent.' 

To  apply  these  propositions  to  the  present  oase,  Mr*  ElfAlinstatte% 
piHKslamation  must  be  cQOSule'^  as  a  convention  between  the  con- 
querors and  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  country,  and  equaUy 
sacred  and  inviolable  as  articles  of  capitulation  or  treaties  4>f  peace  | 
and  it  is  clear  that  Naix>ba,  at  Che  time  of  liie  Beiznre  of  the  montf; 
had  been  taken  into  the  protection  of  the  conqnerbr,  ahi  ww  there- 
fore a  subject  of  the  King,  and  not  an  alien  enemy.  'Noi-'itikAit 
make,  any  difference  that  some  of  the  forts  whicl^  had  belohg^d  lo 
thePeishwa,  in. different  parts  of  the  country,  held  out Iqng, after 
Mr.  Elphinstones  proclamation,  whether  they  were  hejLd  out  )>y  (e* 
fractory  Arabs  against  the  wiU  of  the  commander,  or  even  by  ihis 
ord^.  the  Pei^iwa  himself  had  surrendered  to  Sir  John  Malodm 
on  the  !3d  of  June,  that  is  about  six  weeks  before  the  a^ttxte  of  the 
money.  ,    , 

.  f,  Campbell  v.  Hall,  State  Trials,  vol.  xx,j^3St2i 
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Aiiotfi«r.gromidpf  4efoiceis»  that  tbe  n^Emeywas  takei^/tire  belli. 
ThrkfivB  of  war,  .hcywev€r>  caimot  apply  to  persona-who  bave  been 
taken  into  the  protection  <^the  conqBeror,  or  to  those  with  whom 
snch  eonrention  is  just  made  as  stated.  That  eminent  Judge^  Lord 
Stowefl^  says* — 

'  There  U  bo  suggestion  in  the  claim>  that  any  other  persons  are 
s^l^eTed  than  merchants  of  Genoa,  who  were  decidedJiy  enemies,  .unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  had  been  taken  into  the  protection  of  this 
country,  and  that  the  seizure  was  made  after  the  time  when  they  had  so 
become  entitled  to  protection  under  the  capitulation.  Undoubtedly,  if 
the  se«am«  was  mane  after  that  time,  it  would  be  to  be  considered,  not 
as  the  exercise  of  any  rights  of  war,  but  as  mere  lawkss  n^ine  and 
phmdtr.  The  question,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  respect  entirely  the 
time  of  seizure.  If  it  is  shown  to  have  been  before  the  convention,  it 
wiD  be  in  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war ;  if  after,  it  wjU  be  liable  to  the 
descr^[>tkm  ^iilch  I  have  given  of  it,  of  ^egal  plunder  and  vioA^nee:' 

Anbther  ground  of  defence  is,  that  the' money  wa^  taken  bona  fide 
as  booty,  and  therefore  that  the  seizure  of  it  is  not  a  qu^tion  ^  a 
«wuud]pal  oouit.  .  ,  • // 

This  argument  is  grounded  upon  the  decision  of  Le  Ctstix  i)}  EdefU,^ 
RSfBoting  BCMf^te;  whidi  htn  been  fiiUewed  by  oibte'4edsion3, 
ani  is  miquefftioned  law;  But,  in  the  first  plaoe,  I  aM  of 'opinion^ 
considering  the  time  and  circumstanees  under  whidi  this  money  wti6 
taken,  tluit  it  cannot  be  considered  to  have  been  taken  as/booty ; 
and;  in  tbe  next  place,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  analogy  in 
thb  respect  between  booty  and  sea-pri2e.  I^he  groiind  of  de^sion 
wMi  respect  to  the  priee  is,  that  the  Courts  of  Achniralty  have 
jnris^ctlon  over  it.  But  to  what  Jurisdiction  eouM  the  plaintiff 
resort  for  redress  for  this  injury?  Certainly  not  to  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty. His  redress  must  be  in  the  municipal  Court,  in  the 
comnfion  law  Courts  of  Westminster,  or  the  King's  Court  here.  'As 
to  booty  or  plunder,  there  have  been  no  decisions.  In  Lindo  r. 
Badaey  IMiglaa^  pw  313,  Ixxd  Mansfield  says  : 

'  A^  to  plunder  or  booty  in  a  mere  continental  land  war,  without  the 
pre«encooy  inietrtentlon  of  any  ships  or  the  erews,  it  never  has  been  im- 
|iaHB«t  enoiiglsto  give  rise  to  any  question  about  it  It  w  oft^  gi^en  to 
tka  aaUieili  on  the  spot,  «r  wrongfully  taken  by  them  contnuy  to  military 
diaemlin^*.  If  there  Is  any  dispute,  it  b  regulated  by  the  Commander- 
In-Chief^  /There  is  no  instance,  in  history  or  law,  ancient  or  modern, 
of  any  question  before  any  les^al  judicature  ever  having  existed  about  it, 
b  taur  luilgdom.  To  contenothat  such  plunder  was  wnfain  the  rules  and 
jttrttdit^On  df  the  Prize  Court,  might  be  opposed  by  the  subject  matter, 
die  tkiXxite  of  ^e  jurisdiction,  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given,  and  the 
rules  -by^  which  he  is  to  judge.  Therefore,  the  counsel  have  confined  th^ir 
asfvn^Ui  lo>fepri8ab  aahare  by  a  naval  force ;  at  leasts  I  shall  consider 
it  as  so  a^ttftnedg  without  entering  into  any  question  about  booty,  in  a 
mere  land  war;  as  to  which  I  have  no  light  to  go  by,  and  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  be  decided.    Neque  ieneo,  neque  dicta  refello,' 

•  RoWnson'iB  Adm.  Rep.  397.  f  Doaghis. 
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.  The  last  ground  of  defeacQ  is,  Hbat  an  exectitive  gufeiumart  Imit- 
^ing  power  of  making  war  and  peaoe^  is  no^aInenable  to  any  comt 
h^  or  at  home. 

With  respect  to  this  proposition^  I  confess  I  am  at  loss  (eren 
were  it  founded  in  law)  to  apply  it.  It  would  not,  of  course,  ^Pply 
to  Captain  Robertson,  who  has  not  produced  Uie  order  of  any 
government  for  his  act ;  nor  could  it  apply  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  as 
Mr.  Elphinstone  had  not  the  power  of  making  peace  or  war.  But 
the  proposition  was  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  argument  of  the 
counsel  for  the  defendants,  advanced  in  a  different  and  more  general 
form,  namely,  that  the  acts  of  a  government  are  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  court ;  and  to  maintun  this  point,  several  cases 
are  dted,  such  as  Burdett  v.  Abbott,  which  has  certainly  nothing  to 
do  with  this  point,  or  with  the  case  at  all,  but  which  was  dwelt 
upon  at  very  great  length ;  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  v,  the  East  India 
Company,*  which  merely  decides  that  a  political  treaty  between  two 
independent  states  (the  East  India  Company,  though  mere  subjects 
as  respects  the  Mother  Country,  having  acted  as  an  independent 
state  in  that  transaction)  is  not  a  subject  of  a  bill  in  equity ;  and 
Penno.  Baltimore,t  which  also  has  no  reference  whatever  to  thepoint. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Elphinstone,  as  Com- 
missioner, could  be  considered  as  constituting  a  government,  be- 
cause it  is  quite  clear  that  the  acts  of  a  government  are  (except 
when  specially  exempted  by  statute,  as  in  some  cases  they  are,  fircMn 
the  jurisdktion  of  this  Court)  subject  to  the  jinisdiction  of  the 
municipal  courts.  This  is  established  by  a  series  of  decisions  of 
^  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  authority  3  and  it  only  appears 
extraordinary  that  it  could  ever  have  been  made  a  question  here. 
What  says  Lord  Mansfield  in  Fabrigas  v,  Mostyn  ?t 

*  The  other  two  grounds  which  are  enforced  to-day  arc,  if  I  take  them 
right — but  I  aiH  under  some  difficulties,  because  they  are  such  proposi- 
tions that  you  may  argue  as  well  whether  there  is  such  a  Court  existing 
as  this  which  I  am  now  sitting  in — the  first  is,  that  he  was  Gorernor  of 
Minorca,  and  therefore  for  no  injury  whatsocyer  that  is  done  by  him, 
right  or  wrong,  can  any  evidence  be  heard,  and  that  no  action  can  lie 
against  him ;  ^e  next  is,  that  the  injury  was  done  out  of  the  realm  :  I 
think  these  are  the  whole  amount  of  the  questions  that  have  been  laid 
before  the  Court. 

*  But  to  make  questions  upon  matters  of  settled  law,  where  there  have 
been  a  number  of  actions  determined,  which  it  never  entered  into  a  man's 
head  to  dispute ;  to  lay  down  in  an  English  Court  of  Justice  such  mon- 
strous propositions  as  that  a  Governor,  acting  by  virtue  of  letters  patent 
under  the  Great  Seal,  (and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  maintain  that  a 
Company's  Governor  can  have  more  power  than  a  King's  Governor,)  can 
do  what  he  pleases ;  that  he  is  accountable  only  to  God  and  his  own 

•  2  Ves.  jun.  p.  66.  f  1  Ves.  jun.  444. 
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■ad  to  ntiBli^  liere  that  erery  Gotemor,  la  evety  i^ace^ 
cwi  met  ftbtolaldy }  that  he  may  spoils  fliinder,  affect  their  hoaies  and 
their  liberty,  aod  is  accountable  to  nobody,  is  a  doctrine  not  to  be  main- 
tained; for  if  he  b  not  accountable  in  this  Court,  he  is  accountable 
Jiowhere.  The  King  In  Council  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  matter;  they 
cannot  hold  pleti  in  any  way.  Wherever  complaints  have  been  before 
Ae  King  in  Council,  it  has  been  with  a  view  to  remove  the  Governor;  it 
hM  been  with  &e  view  to  take  the  commission  from  him,  which  he  held 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  But  suppose  he  holds  nothing  of  the 
Ox>wn ;  suppose  his  government  is  at  an  end,  and  that  he  is  in  England, 
they  have  no  jurisdiction  to  make  reparation  to  the  party  injured ;  they 
"have  no  jurisdiction  to  punish,  in  any  shape,  the  man  that  has  committed 
tile  ii^jurv.  How  can  the  argument  be  supported,  that,  in  an  empire  so 
«xleMled  at  this,  every  governor,  in  trery  colony  and  every  province 
belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  shall  be  absolutely  aespotic, 
and  can  no  more  be  called  in  Question  than  the  King  of  France  i  And 
ttas,  after  there  have  been  multitudes  of  actions.  In  all  our  memories, 
against  governors,  and  nobody  has  been  ingenious  enough  to  whisper 
them,  tMt  they  were  not  amenable.  In  a  case  in  Salkeld,  cited  by  Mr. 
Peckham,  there  was  a  motion  for  a  trial  at  bar,  in  an  action  for  false 
imprisonment  against  the  Governor  of  New  York ;  and  it  was  desired  to 
be  a  trial  at  bar,  because  the  Attorney-General  was  to  defend  it  on  the 
part  of  the  King,  who  had  taken  up  the  defence  of  the  Governor.  That 
case  plainly  shows  that  such  an  action  existed :  the  Attorney-General 
had  no  idea  of  a  governor's  being  above  the  law.  Justice  Powell  says, 
in  the  esse  of  Way  and  Yally,*  that  an  action  of  false  imprisonment  had 
been  brought  here  against  the  Governor  of  Ja^naica  for  an  imprisonment 
there ;  ana  the  laws  of  the  country  were  given  in  evidence.  The  Gover- 
nor of  Jamuca,  in  that  case,  never  thought  that  he  was  not  amenable. 
He  defended  himself.  He  showed,  I  suppose,  by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
an  Act  of  the  Assembly  which  justified  that  imprisonment ;  and  the  Court 
received  it,  to  be  sure,  as  they  ought  to  do.  whatever  is  a  justification 
in  the  place  where  the  thing  is  done,  ought  to  be  a  justification  where 
the  case  is  tried.  I  remember  (it  was  early  in  my  time,  I  was  counsel  in 
it)  an  action  against  Governor  Sabine,  and  he  was  very  ably  defended. 
Nobody  thought  the  action  did  not  lie  against  him.  He  was  Governor 
of  Gibrahiff,  and  he  barely  confirmed  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial, 
which  ^ied  one  of  the  Train  of  Artillenr  by  martial  law.  Governor 
Sabine  affirmed  the  sentence.  The  plaintin  was  a  carpenter  in  the  Train. 
It  was  proved  at  the  trial,  that  the  tradesmen  that  followed  the  Train 
were  not  liable  to  martial  law ;  the  Court  were  of  that  opinion,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  a  trespass  in  baring  a  share 
in  that  sentence,  which  punished  him  by  whipping.  There  is  another 
case  or  two,  but  they  do  not  occur  to  me  at  present.' 

Having  disposed  of  these  different  heads  of  defence,  I  think  the 
plaintiff  is  entitled  ta  a  verdict  against  Captain  Robertson  ;  I  think 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  verdict  against  Mr.  Elphinstone  also.  Mr. 
Lumsden,  a  witness  for  the  defendants,  says,  that  Captain  Robertson 
did  political  business  under  Mr.  Elphinstone ;  and  it  is  in  evidence 
that  Naroba  applied  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  whilst  Commissioner,  about 
the  money,  and  that  he  promised  to  make  inqury  about  it,  and  to 

•In  6 Modem. 
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featorei^*  ,  Mr.  Blp^jnatope,  too,,  in  his  letter  to  Captain  Roberteon, 
orders  '  that  the  money  should  remain  vfith  Captain  Robertson^  on 
account  of.  Government,  till  the  Governor-General's  commands  are 
received  i'  thus  not  only  adopting  Captain  Robertson  s  act  in  selzitg 
it,  }^t  ordering  him  to  keep  it  until  the  conunands  of  the  Governor- 
General  should  be  known. 

Wl^  respect  to  the  East  India  Company,  I  am  of  ppinion  that  there 
is  no  evidence  to  affect  them  j  a  body  corporate  may  be  rendered  liable, 
it  is  true,  to  an  action  of  trover,  but  the  only  evidence  in  this  case  is, 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  money  were  paid  to  the  servants  of  the 
Cooapaoy.  <  There  is  no  evidence  of  their  having  adopted  the  act 
of  their  servants,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  a  demand  upon  and 
refusal  b^  the  Company. 

The  oafy  remaining  point,  then,  to  be  considered,  is  the  amount 
of  thexbmages. 

I  tihink  that  ihe  plaintiff  is  entitled,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
twenty-eight  bags  taken  from  Naroba's  house,  to  recover  the  value 
of  the  flte  bags  dcflilvered  by  Naroba  io  Captain  Robertson  the  day 
allerihifi  n^c^scw  d  oannot  consider  that  these  five  bags  were  de- 
livef«d  np  by  Nstfoha  v^criuntarily,  but  think  that  they  were  extort^ 
from  hinb^f^  the  apprehension  of  being  again  thrown  into  prison.  He 
yjirtL^  released  billy  upon  his  t)romi8ing  to  deliver  up  those,  bags,  and 
upoi;  his  brother-in-law  entering  into  a  boifd,  or  becoming  ball  for 
his  per^n^  appearance. 

My  Lord  Coke  says,  '  that  for  menaces,  in  fbur  instances,  a  man 
may  avoid  his  own  act :  1.  for  fear  of  loss  of  life ;  9.  of  loss  of 
member  y  3^.  of  mayhem  $  4.  of  imprisonment ;  and  it  is  impos- 
siWe  to  doubt  that  Naroba  delivered  up  these  five  bags  frota  fbkr  of 
being  again  sent  to  prison. 

The  plaintiff  claims  interest  upon  the  money  from  the  time  it  was 
tortuously  token  and  eomrtxi&d,  to  the  day  of  ^gning  final  judgikiettt. 
Lord  Mansfield  says,  in  Fisher  p.  Prince,*  '  m  trover,  for  money 
numbered,  or  in  a  bag,  the  Court  have  onlered  it  to  be  brought  in, 
yet  the  jnty  may  give  more  in  damages,  they  may  allow  interest^  knd 
in  «ome  cases  they  ou^t.* 

It  h  not  necessary  to  inquire,  however,  what  would  be  ^e  decision 
in  this  case  of  the  Courts  of  Westminster,  as  we  are  not  bound  by 
the  rules  of  practice  of  the  English  Conrts. 

Thirt  Itls  merely  a  rule  of  practice  which  limits  the  giving  of  in- 
terest in  the  English  Courts,  is  quite  clear,  not  only  upon  prmciple, 
but  fh)m  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  case  of 
Badger,t  yfhere  an  arbitrator  had  allowed  interest  in  a  case  in  which 
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HwciiiM  not  ba^e  been  allowed  by  tlieCkmiis  of  kw  or  eqi^    Lord 
Chief  Justice  Abbot  says : 

'  The  Court  will  not  set  aside  the  award  in  consequence  of  the  allow* 
ance  of  interest.  If  an  arbitrator  acts  contrary  to  a  general  rule  of  law, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  set  aside  his  determination. 
.But  there  is  a  material  distinction  between  those  mks  which  are  founded 
on  the  immutable  princii^es  of  justice  from  which  neither  the  Court  nor 
an  arbitrator  can  be  allowed  to  depart,  and  those  which  depend  on  the 
practice  of  the  Court:  from  the  latter,  indeed,  the  Court  will  not  de- 
part, because  it  is  of  great  importance  in  courts  of  justice  to  adhere  to 
them,  even  though  it  may  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  some  particular 
case.  Fat  by  abiding  by  general  rules,  we  avoki  that  uncertainty  which 
would  be  productiye  of  very  great  inconvenience  to  the  suitors  of  the 
Court.  But  an  arbitrator,  to  whom  a  particular  cause  is  referred*  is 
not  placed  in  this  situation ;  he  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  bound  by 
tlMse  rules  of  practice  which  are  adopted  by  the  Court,  for  those  reasons 
wbicb  I  have  stated.  And  as  this  rule  of  not  allowing  inierett  on  ttnUqui- 
di^ed  accounts  is  a  rule  iff  practice,  I  think  that  the  arbitrators  in  tiiis 
case  were  not  bound  by  it.* 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  concurred.    Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  says : 

^  The  ground  for  making  a  general  rule  is,  that  iii  the  great  majority 
of  instances  such  rule  is  productive  of  advantage ;  aricl  tbmi^li  k  tnsy  be 
productive  of  inconvenience  in  a  particular  case,  it  L^  still  abided  by,  i» 
or^er  to  avoid  that  uncertainty  which  would  otherwii-c  occiir^  and  wljich 
is  worse.  But  this  reason  does  not  apply  to  a  case  bcfure  nn  arbitrator, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  do  justice,  according  to  the  circumatimees  of  the 
particular  case,  and  no  mischief  can  arise  from  his  not  abiding  by  a  f^c- 
nend  rule.  I  think  that  this  is  a  ease  in  which  the  arbltnitora  might 
allow  interest.' 

*  Bbst  Jj — ^The  same  principle  wbich  governs  our  present  decision 
will  be  fo«iBd  in  the  case  of  Prentice  v.  Reed.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  arbitrators  here  have  violated  any  general  rule  of  law,  but  they -have 
only  not  complied  with  the  practice  of  the  Court,  It  is  this  very  circum- 
stance  which,  in  many  cases,  makes  a  decision  by  an  arbitrator  pre- 
fcfaUe  to  that  of  the  Court ;  viz.  that  the  former  is  not  bound  by  the 
stria  rules  of  practice,  but  may  do  full  justice  according  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  tbe  individual  case.' 

There  can  be  no  principle  on  wbicb  tbe  plaintiff  should  not  be 
entitled  to  interest  as  mucb  upon  liquidated  as  upon  unliquidated 
dainages,  or  wby  be  should  not  be  as  much  entitled,  to  the  profit  of 
money  as  to  tbe  mesne  profits  of  land^  withheld  from  him. 

With  respect  to  tbe  practice  of  this  Court  in  these  cases,  I  had 
occa^on  to  inquire  into  it  very  soon  afiter  I  arrived  in  this  country. 
An  actjbu  bad  been  brought  by  one  Cursetjee  Monaclijee  a^nst  the 
East  India  Company  for  unliquidated  damages  for  the  breach  of  an 
f^eementi  it  was  tried  before  Sir  Anthony  Buller>  who  then  sat  as 
Recorder  here,  and  he  allowed  interest  on  those  damages  at  six  per 
cent. ',  the  right  to  interest  was  not  questioned  by  the  counsel  for  the 
Company,  but  Sir  Anthony  BuHer,  upon  application,  granted  a  new 
trials  on  the  question^  fUBQUg  others^  whether  the  int^re^  had  not  been 
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telc«]attd«ltooknrftmte«  THeniele  trial  oaa^  on  before  ilw^  ^^ 
question  of  the  plaintiff's  right  to  interest  was  even  kinted  at  by  ihe 
counsdf  or  the  Company ;  but  before  I  decided  the  question^  I  thought 
\i  right  to  make  inquiry  into  the  practice  of  the  Court,  and  was  in« 
fonnadi  as  nM  by  all  the  officers  as  by  all  the/  practitioners,  thai  it 
had  been  the  pniotiee  to  give  interest  in  such  cases  at  nine  per  cent, 
compound  interest. 

It  la  dear  we  should  not  do  fhll  justice  to  the  plaintiff  unless  we 
gave  interest.  The  defendants,  too,  it  appears  in  evidence,  have 
used  the  money,  and  we  know  from  docmnents  that  the  Company 
are  to  pay  interest  at  six  per  cent,  to  those  entitled  to  tiie  prizes 
tooney  5  I  therefore  think,  that  the  plaintiff  h  entitled  to  interest,  but 
only  at  six  per  cent,  compound  interest,  that  being  I  think  about  the 
avera^  rate  tor  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  on  good  security. 
A  true  Copy. 

(Signed)  A.  Fbbribr,  Prothonotary. 


JnnoitEiVT  or  the  Hoxoubable  Mr.  Justice  Chambers. 

The  adnodtted  (oQtA  in  the  cause  may  in  a  general  way  be  stated  to 
be  the  foUowing :  In  the  year  1817,,  the  Supreme  Government  of 
India  having  engaged  in  a  war,  very  general  in  its  extent^  to  suppress 
the  Pindarries  and  other  predatory  hordes  of  Central  India,  with 
ulterior  objects,  with  a  view  to  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  Com- 
pany's possessions,  a  war  was  likewise  entered  into  with  the  Peishwa 
and  the  other  Mahratta  states.  In  November  1817>  Poonah  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Mi^or-General  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  with  a  di- 
vision of  that  part  of  tiie  grand  army  called  the  Deocan  army,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop.  In  December  1817,  the 
British  Government  came  to  the  determination  of  dethroning  the 
Teishwa,  and  taking  possession  of  his  dominions.  In  consequence 
of  which  determination,  a  provisional  civil  government  was  esta- 
blished at  Poonah,  under  Mr,  Elpin  stone,  wim  the  title  of  Commis- 
sioner, who  appointed  Captain  Robertson  collector,  judge  and 
magistrate  of  Poonah,  and  «ie  districts  dependent  on  it.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Captain  Robertson,  then  a  Lieutenant  only,  in  the 
Company's  service,  had  previously  to  this  appointment  been  placed 
by  Sir  Lionel  Smith  in  the  command  of  the  Ixxly  of  sepoys  necessary 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city,  which  command  he  continued  to 
hold  under  Mr.  Elphinstone's  administmtion  till  the  Sqitember  or 
October  following.  To  the  office  of  collector  there  was  also  a  corps 
of  sebundies,  or  irregular  Native  soldiers  attached,  and  the  same 
corps  of  sebundies  remains  attached  to  the  same  office  to  this  day. 
It  further'appears  that  the  civil  functions  of  his  various  offices  were 
exercised  by  Cc^>tain  Robertson  from  February  1818,  if  not  earlier. 
On  the  31st  of  March  1818,  the.  Deccan  army  ceased  to  exist  under 
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Aat  appdktian,  aai  Sii-  Tbosnas  E^bp  retmned  to  Hadiru  |  bill 
viriooa  ccrpa  eonikiiied  in  military  action  aflnr  that  time;  some 
beingengagfidinpttnuitof  thePeiskwa,  and  others  in  the  reduction 
ef  his  fortfl  and  districts.  In*  May  1818,  the  fortress  of  Ryghur, 
held  up  to  that  time  for  the  Peishwa  by  Narofaa  Govind  Outia» 
capitulated  to  the  forc^  under  Colonel  Prother;  and  in  June  1818| 
the  Peishwa  surrendered  his  person  to  Major-General  Sir  John  Mai- 
cohn,  and  it  must  be  presiun^  never  afterwards  exercised  nor  claimed 
any  sovereignty  over  his  dominions.  The  various  divisions  of  th^ 
British  army  continued  in  the  field  till  October  in  that,  year.  Such 
are  the  public  general  facts  of  this  case.  In  July  1818,  if  not 
before,  Naroba  Govind  Outia  was  domiciled  in  Poonah)  he  was 
living  in  his  house  or  wara  (literally  mansion)  there  with  bis  wife 
and  ramily,  and  domestics }  on  or  about  the  17th  July  1818,  he  was 
imprisoned,  together  with  one  of  his  carkopns,  called  Dundoo 
Bidloll,  by  order  of  Captain  Robertson,  and  on  the  same  or  the 
following  day  certain  persons  went  to  his  house  by  Cf^tain  Robert* 
son*s  order,  broke  open  the  door  of  a  room  in  the  upper  part  of  his 
house^  and  took  from  thence  the  property,  in  question  in  this 
cause.  The  persons  concerned  in  the  taking  appear  if>  have  been 
Bir.  Liunsden,  Captain  Robertson*s  civil  assistant,  Mr.  Houston, 
dicn  in  command  of  the  sebundies  attached  to  the  office  of  conector, 
with  sebundies,  peons,  and  some  regular  sepoys. 

Naroba,  it  appears,  before  the  war  had  held  some  office  in  the 
nature  of  Treasurer  of  the  Peishwa,  but  the  exact  limits  of  his  hold- 
mgthat  office  do  not  clearly  appear.     He  had,  however,  been  much 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Peishwa.     He  had  the  charge  of  the  Peishwa's 
wife  in  the  fort  of  Ryghur,  and  most  probably  was  intrusted  with 
great  port  of  the  Peishwa's  treasure.     After  the  taking  of  Ryghur, 
he'  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  passive.     In  consequence  of  the 
seizure  of  his  person,  he  was  detained  in  dose  confinement,  though 
not  perhaps  exactly  in  the  way  which  is  usually  called  solitary  con* 
finement.     At  first  he  appears  to  have  been  confined  with  many 
other  persons  of  various  ranks,  confined  for  different  offences,  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  i  after  which,  he  was  removed  to  a  separate 
place  of  confinement,  and  remained  there  nearly  four  months.    Whe- 
ther he  might  have  been  visited  freely  by  his  family  and  relations 
does  not  appear,  as  the  principal  part  of  them  did  not  ask  permission  j 
but  Captain  Robertson  and  his  agents  visited  him,  and  Captain 
Robertson,  in  particular,  had  frequent  interviews  with  him,  for  the 
piuTKise  of  eliciting  information  respecting  the  property  taken.     At 
the  end  of  the  term  of  his  imprisonment,  Naroba  was  released,  upon 
giving  security  in  the  nature  of  bail,  for  his  re-£^pearance  when  re- 
quired.    Subsequently  to  his  release,  he  appears  to  have  undergone 
some  examination  before  Mr.  Chaplin,  with  reference  to  the  same 
ol]ject,  but  not  at  his  own  request.     I  shall  not  at  present  advert  any 
further  to  these  proceedings,  except  for  the  purpose  of  observing,  that 
no  part  of  this  property  was  ever  claimed  from  Naroba  on  the  ground 
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oiitA  fasiiiglua  emn,  but  it  was  claimed  8oldy>on  the  grannd  tof^'tU 
hairing  Moiigcd  to  <the  Peishwa ;  Narofaa  iB  since  dHad,  cmcliliis 
aotioti  IB  brougbt  fay  the  present  plainlafP  as  his  execnton 

I.'  'Upon  these  facts,  as  iar  as  1  have  now  stated  them,  k  varietT 
6f  qtiestitftis  arise  of  a  preliminary  nature  5  none  of  -whicli  ar^  mot* 
important  than  those  which  relate  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cburti 
iR^b  hits  been  impugned  with  a  pertinacity  of  opposition,  for  wliich 
the 'chcmnstances  developed  by  the  witnesses  will  perhaps  xaore 
v^adily  acooimt,  tlian  any  difficulty  or  obscurity  which  exists  as  to 
the'  law 'of  the  8ub|ect.  It  is  true,  that  very  few  cases  are  to  be 
Ibund  to  afford ^06  lights  guide  us  in  our  dedsions  :  but,  althdu^ 
itm>  cases  inay  be  rare,  some  very  analogous  to  the  present  have 
OGcnrred,  ind  priBciples  have  been  estabUshed  by  them  which  it  ie 
toD  late<now  tDtsontrevert.  Hie  case  of  Hall  v.  Campbdl,t  t«cog-» 
nned.by  Lord  StoweU  in  the  ease  of  the  FoUina,'\'  embraces  all  the 
kariHBg  Tdati%  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown  by  ronquest,  and  is 
dfttbiy  Valuable^  as,  being  comparatively  of  a  recent  date,  it  not  only 
sawB^tiie'tMMiUe  ctf  reeurring  to  tibe  obsolete  learning,  but  likewise 
bmsfaiBsaiwBiy  sant  of  the  crudities  ol^the  older  cases.  The  resedas 
tions  of  the  Court  in  that  case  are  aU  important. 

1.  A  ceuntaryoonqnesed  by  the  British  arms  beccines  a  dbmunon 
of  t]ie>£in^  in  the  right  of  Ins  crown^  aad  therefore  necessarily^ 

subjeqt  to  tbe  legislatiue  of  parliament.  i     • « 

^  Tli  eonqnered'ii^bitants,  once  received  under  the  Kingis 
protectioBv  beocmie  subjects,  and  are  to  be  univeraaDyfonsidefed'iB 
that  Hght,  and  not  hs  enemies  or  aiieas. 

3.  Th^  articles  of  capitulation  Upon  which  the  country  is  'iliti 
rend^ted,  and  the  articles  of  peace  by  which  it  is  cfed^,  are  siadied 
and' inviolable,  according  to  their  true  intent  and  meaning. 

4,  The  law  and  legislative  government  of  every  dominion  equally 
affects  all  persons  and  ^11  property  within  the  limits  thereof,  ai>d  }^ 
the  rule  of  decision  for  all  questions  which  arise  there.  Whoever 
purchases  live^  or  sues  there,  puts  liiraself  under  the  law  of  the  Pl^ce. 
An  En^ishman  in  Irdarid,  Minorni,  the  Isle  bf  Man,  oi*  the  Hin- 
tAtiona,  htiB  no  privilege  distinct  from  the  natives.  '    ^  ' ;    ^'^ 

fi.  The  laws  of  a  conquered  country  continue  in .  force  imUl  tl^ey 
arc  altered  by  the  eonqueror*  Tht-  absurd  exception  as  to  Pagaif^, 
mentioned  in  Calvin's  case,  shows  tlie  universfiiity  and  antiqipty  pi 
die  maxim  ^  for  that  dislinctiun  could  not  exist  before  tiie  Christii^i 
era,  nnd  in  all  probability  arose  &om.  the  mad  enthusiasm  pf,  i^fi 
crusade.^-  ,  ^.,   ^ 

6b  If  the  King  (by  which  is  meant  the  K,ing  without  the  t:4NDcar<» 
rence  of  parliament)  has  a  power  Ur  aker  the  M^  and  .tOiintriihwo 

•Cowpte's  Reports,  204.  f  ^^odsons'i  Adm.  Rep',  ttOi 
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new  laws'injBL  eonquer^  country/  this  ^legislation  bemg  Bofaar^nate 
to.bifi  own  aslhority  m  pwUament/  he  cannot  make^asj  im#  dmx^ 
contrary  to  fimdamental  princijplefl;(  He  cannot  exempt- an  iidiabitant 
iwm,  ihoX  particular  dominion :  as,  for  instance^  from  the^la^scff  tr^e, 
or.  from,  the  power  of  parliament,  or  give  him  privileges  exclave  t^f 
his  ptfier:  subjects. ,  ,  ,! 

Lord  Mmsfield  then  proceeds  in  giving*  die  judgmentof  the  Gourt, 
a»  Mlovs.  Taking  these  propositions  to  be  tnie>  the  aely  qnestion  is^ 
iriietfaertbe  King  had  himseLF  the  power  ?  {L  e.  of  puttuig  Gnknada, 
as  t»d«ties,  en  the  same  footing  as  the  other  Letrard  Islands)^  It  is 
teft'liy  tbe  constitution  to  the  King's  authority  to  ^antor  mSime  4 
e^itoltttian.  If  he  refuses,  and  puts  the  inhAbitaBfts/tothe-awov^ 
er  exCenmnates  them^  all  the  lands*  belong  td  him.  If  he  reoeiTes 
ih»  iidiabflants  under  his  protection^  and  grants  them  their  pet^rty; 
he  baa  a  power  to  fix  such  terms  as  bethinks  propers  he  is  mtrtisted 
wilkimakhigtlie  treaty  of  peace  y  he.may  yidd  upiliie  eonqBtst;  ok 
fttain  it,  >  as  li6  pleases^  These-  powers  noimah  evei^  yet '  disp«U«d^ 
Bothei^  basr  it  hithertoi  beencontrorrerled^  that  the  King  aught  ehonge 
part,  or  thb  whc^  of  tile  hffr  lor  poiilicEd  form  of  government  i  of  a 
conquered  dominion. '  <     -       •    '  r   »        >  ,-.  x<  -• 

Hie  faistDry  of  the  conquests  o^  th^  Grb^m  cf .  Eoglandiie  then  de- 
tidkd,  which  supports  the  doctrines  befbre  liud  down  in  die  easei:   ' 

II.  In  the  case  now  before  us,  it  has  been  ttrg;ue^,  tW  Uhef  go- 
T^xandent  I  established  in  the  Deccan  by  tibe  M»quis>iof  Halstings, 
VB*  not  a '  legal  •geveimBieiit,  because  it  has  dot  been  >  rilQwn<  in*  evi« 
deoce  to  have  been  <<<  pee  ideally  sanctioned  by  the  King.  But  this  pro^ 
pq$ition  is  so  fiir  ^om  being  tenable,  tiiat  it  in  scarcely  decent  at  this 
time  gf  day  to  urge  K*  Thii  Govertiment  of  India,  with  referenoc  to 
all  political  urraogements,  and  more  espedaHy  the  rights  of  tlie  Crown, 
niu^t  be  considered  as  virtwilly  that  of  the  Crown,  whose  minister  has 
the  ifliniii^iaie  control  over  it^  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  riither  a 
bold  a&$£Uiion,  after  so  ^eat  a  liipse  of  time^  to  deny  the  atithority 
wblcli  was  established  in  the  Deccan, 

li^.  The  next;  ijuestioa  h^  how  far  the  Crown  may  be  i^aid  to  have 
cxerd^d  ha  right  of  changing  che  internal  ndministiatian  of  thecoa^ 
C|tier€d  country  }  And  here,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  docunxeut 
in  Evidence  to  prove  aiiy  confirmatory  act  of  the  Crown,  it  seems 
Iuo?^t  ;    .  nt  with  the  natural  importance  of  such  acquisitions,  lo 

fetoj  ill  acts  done  by  the  Governor-Generalj  for  the  purpose 

C(ljittl]ng  I  be  conqtitred  provinces,  have  received  the  appTobation  of 
die  (fO%  emment  at  home.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  fcidvcrt  to  the 
inlerregi^iiiu  between  the  taking  of  Poonah  by  Major* General  Sir 
Uonel  Smithy  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  as  Conimis- 
■Hfavj  tr^j^eiqiieslioa' does  iiot  appear  to  be  of  import&apd  to^lhis 
caae,  whatMurt  of  .polity  existed  at  that  time ;  hut  I  tbinkitmay  tend 
to  dea^  i^juc^ipWP^  tb^c^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 
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IblkiwftinJlMaLse  of  Hall  V.Campbell,  that  although  in  a  general 
•eosa  the  brwt  oi  a  oooqiiered  country  remain  the  game  till  altered 
by  the  King,  yet  a  great  part  of  the  law  of  every  country ;  namely, 
Ihat  whkh  Montesquieu  denominatea  le  droiipolitiqM,  in  contradis- 
tkiction  to  that  which  he  calls  U  droit  omle,  is  immediately  changed 
by  conquest  in^  cases  in  which  the  fundamental  principles  of  tfaego* 
vernment  of  the  conquered  country  are  inconsisteat  wi&  those  o£  the 
conqueror.  Le  droit  civile  regulates  the  rights  of  the  citizens  amongst 
themselves  5  and  it  is  the  scmnd  policy,  as  weU  as  true  wisdom,  of  all 
nations  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  local  manners^  re- 
ligion, and  laws  of  a  conquered  coimtry.  The  ultimate  object,  there* 
fi^e,  of  all  legislature  as  to  British  India,  seems  to  have  been  to 
|Nre»erve  ttiat  part  of  the  law  inviolate  to  the  Natives  >  and  the  utmost 
which  has  bec^  introduced  in  the  way  of  innovation,  has  affected  the 
process  rather  than  the  principles  c^  the  local  civil  laWb  Le  droii 
politique  is  the  law  of  the  state,  and  respects  the  constitutional  ri^ts 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  and  is  neceasarily  governed  by  the 
peculiar  system  of  polity  whkh  happens  to  prevail  in  the  country  c^ 
the  conquering  nation.  The  various  systems  of  civil  polity  which 
are  known  among  mankind,  are,  in  origin  and  fundamental  prindples^ 
so  distinct^  that  we  cannot  conceive  them  to  co-exist  in  the  same 
dominion.  Monarchy,  limited  or  mixed,  a  republic  and  despotism, 
are  all  incapable  of  combination  with  each  other.  It  is  there- 
ft>Fe  implied,  I  conceive,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  that  if  a  king 
conquers  the  dcmiinions  of  a  repuUic,  that  the  internal  polity  is  in- 
stantly changed,  and  the  sovereignty  is  transferred  from  many  to  one 
man,  BXtd  vice  ^verm ;  and  many  important  distinctions  must  imme^ 
dtatdy  arise  from  such  a  change :  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
many  p&rticulars  of  essential  importance,  the  civil  polity  of  the  Deo* 
can  became  immediately  susceptible  of  a  great  change  by  conquest* 
It  was  under  the  dominion  oi  a  despot ; — it  then  beeanfte  subject  to 
the  King  and  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  no  doubt  gneat  latitude  always  ought  to  be  allowed  to  a 
military  man  holding  possession  of  a  newly  conquered  country.  Thfe 
law  of  sdfKlefence  may  permit  him  to  act,  in  some  instances,  in  an 
arbHrary  and  summary  manner,  and  is  the  same  principle  upon  whidl 
f^  wcu*  and  hostility  is  justified.  But  it  is  not  consonant  to  any 
andiority  with  whkh  I  am  acquainted,  to  imagine  that  by  giving  the 
name  or  martial  law  to  his  proceedings,  he  is  not  amenable  to  the 
King's  municipal  courts  fbr  all  acts  of  authority  which  he  c«mot 
justify  on  the  principle  of  necessity,  or  some  othier  legal  principle 
applieable  to  the  conquered  country.  I  will  not  insist  much  upon 
actions  of  a  local  nature  j  but  I  think  there  is  abundance  of  authority 
fbr  saying,  that  all  actions  of  a  transitory  nature  arising  out  of  his 
proceedings  might  be  maintained  in  the  King*s  Courts,  where  iheit 
jinrisdiciion  is  not  limited  on  other  ground.  There  are  certain 
eteiBBi  prindples  of  justice  and  liimianity,  whiiA  ev^  person  hold*^ 
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mg  ocwamatidi  of  tUa  mtuce  mutt  obey,  ami  which  I  trtiM  ef^rf 
King*a  C9urt  will  havt  firmnoM  enough  to  enforce^  when  pit^erly 
resorted  to  for  redress* 

But  to  confine  onrsdtes  to  the  state  of  things  ailer  the  nppoint'* 
ment  of  Mr.  Etphinstone.  The  seventh  iMragraph  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Adam's  letter  to  him,  intimating  to  him  his  appointment,  runs  thus  t 
'  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Governor-General  is  pleased 
to  appomt  you  sole  commissioner  for  the  settlement  of  the  territory 
conquered  from  the  Feishwa,  and  to  vest  you  with  authority  over  di 
Ae  civil  and  military  officers  employed  in  that  territory,  to  be  extr* 
cised  according  to  the  established  principles  and  rules  oif  the  service  $ 
and  aH  such  civil  and  military  officers  will  be  required  to  conform  to 
your  histmctions.**  By  the  establishment  of  such  a  provisional 
dvil  government,  with  all  its  subordinate  appendages  of  collectors, 
jtRlges,  magistrates,  and  others,  the  same  government  which  has  con- 
tinued in  form  unaHered  till  very  lately,  although  not  perfected,  must 
be  considered  to  have  been  inchoate.  A  total  change  of  a  specific 
kind  took  place,  which  must  be  presumed  to  have  received  the  King's 
apptobation.  What  that  change  was,  is  not  very  difficult  to  be  con- 
ceived. The  Governor-General,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion, 
estabKshed  in  the  Deccan  the  same  kind  of  civil  government  as  ex- 
isted in  the  rest  of  the  Company*s  territories — a  government  which 
has  long  been  reduced  to  a  system  subject  to  its  own  regulation,  and 
implying  likewise,  that  in  various  cases  the  countries  so  governed 
ire  ikble  to  the  interference  of  the  King's  Courts  in  India,  accord- 
ing to  A«r  respective  jurisdictions.  Whether  the  King  or  the 
GovemoNGeneral,  or  Mr.  Elphinstone,  or  any  one  dse,  without  the 
Intervention  of  F^lhtment,  coidd  consistently  with  such  a  civil 
government,  or  by  any  original  power,  establish  martial  law  in  the 
oonqiiered  country?-^— ndiat  OBartial  Ikw  is,  with  reference  to  such  a 
subject,  or  whether  it  isany  law  ail,-^-are  questions  whidi  I  have  no 
pnticidar  wish  to  avoid)  b«t  as  I  do  not  conceive  they  lie  in  my 
i»ay»  I  ohall  not  diaooai.  There  is,  however,  this  qualificatioQ  to  be 
h9rpe  ia  mind,  that  in  a  newly  conquered  country,  tha  introductioa 
of  a  sew  ayitem  must  be  in  some  measure  diflcretional»  and  therefore 
"■~"^^^*^  nwiy  occur  before  a  new  government  is  finally  estahlithedi 
which  ckcwnstanras  may  juatify  ?  such  exceptions,  however,  when 
Ihcy  oocur,  must  be  shown  to  reat  upon  their  proper  and  distinct 
gioundsy  and  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  right  unless  the  particular 
cspcdkocy  or  necessity  is  pointed  cnit. 

rV.  We  then  cbme  to  the  duestbn  of  the  country  being  in  a  state 
of  war  or  peace.  The  law  laid  down  by  Lord  Halef  is,  that  regu- 
larly when  the  Kingi^s  Courts  are  open,  it  is  a  time  of  peace  in  judg- 


•  See  Defendants'  Exhibit,  No.  16,  16th  December,  1&17* 
t  neai  6f  theOroWBf  tdL  L  p.  d4f. 
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sMnt  of  kw. ,  The  same  doctrine  is  put  in  a  more  forcible  manner 
by  MoUoy.*  But  war,  says  that  writer,  (meaning  war  within  the 
reahn,)  properly  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  or  soletim,  is,  when  the 
oeurts  (^justice  are  shut,  and  the  judges  and  the  ministers  of  the 
same  cannot  protect  men  from  violence,  nor  distribute  justice  $  so 
when  by  invasion,  insurrection,  rebellion,  or  the  like,  the  current  o£ 
justice  is  stopped  et  Hleni  leges  inter  arma;  and  the  trial  of  this  is 
by  records  and  the  judges  of  the  courts,  and  not  by  a  jury.  Then^ 
according  to  this  rule,  can  there  be  a  shadow  of  a  reason  for  saying 
that  Poonah,  after  the  estabhshment  of  a  civil  government  there,  was 
not  in  a  state  of  peace )  Can  Captain  Robertson  himself,  the  judge 
and  magistrate,  and  exercising  daily  his  judicial  functions,  say  that 
the  current  of  justice  was  stopped,  and  that  he  could  neither  protect 
the  inhabitants  from  violence  nor  distribute  justice }  It  is  true  that 
the  courts  there  established  were  not  the  King's  courts ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  they  may  be  considered  so.  The  usual  tri-* 
bunala  in  the  countries  governed  by  the  Company  were  in  existence, 
and  peace  and  order  were  established  in  Poonah  and  its  immediate  dis- 
trict But  then,  it  is  said,  military  operations  were  carried  on  long 
after  in  other  parts  of  the  Peishwa's  territories,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  them  to  subjection,  and  therefore  Poonah  was  in  a  state  of 
war.  But  how  could  the  possession  of  Poonah,  as  a  conquered  do- 
minion, depend  on  the  reduction  of  the  rest  of  the  Peiahwa*s  terri- 
tories }  It  is,  I  think,  obvious,  that  every  part  of  a  country  which  can 
be  individualised  and  possessed,  and  controlled  separately^  must  be 
considered  to  have  bec^  reduced  to  a  peaceable  dominion  immediately 
the  civil  authority  b  established  and  has  room  to  act,  and  petee  and 
order  must,  with  reference  to  such  part,  be  considered  to  Imve  com- 
menced their  existence  thenceforwfurd. 

V.  The  next  question  regards  Naroba  himself.  Until  the  taking 
Ryghur,  he  continued  in  open  hostiHty.  After  the  capituktbn, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  continued  an  alien  enemy  ^  on 
the  contrary,  it  appears  that  he  lived  fbr  two  months  prevk)us  to  his 
confinement  in  his  house  at  Poonah,  without  any  personal  restraint, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  his  femily.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  he  was  domiciled  in  Poonah,  and  received  into  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government  as  a  subject,  upon  tiie  terms 
by  which  the  Government  professed  to  rule  die  country.  Those  . 
terms  held  out  protection  to  private  property;  and  as  ^ere 
was  no  exception  of  Naroba  individually,  as  long  as  he  remained 
passive  and  wiAK>ut  committing  any  overt  act  of  hostility,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  Captain  Robertson  could  consider  himself 
authorized  to  proceed  against  him  in  any  other  mode  than  that  sane- 
tKMied  by  the  Company's  Government.  If  the  Peishwa  had  not 
surrendered,  there  nught  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  his  character ; 

•  Be  Jure  Maritimo^  vol.  i.  p.  9. 
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but  there  could  be  no  doubt  on  Naroba'a  mind>  that  the  Pwhwa's 
power  was  extinct  ^  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  had  not 
perfectly  acquiesced  in  his  obedience  to  the  new  Goyemxnent.  ,    , 

VI.  The  next  question  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  seizure ;  ^and 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  a  seizure  by  Captam  Eobertson 
in  his  dvii  capacity  -,  how  far  the  army,  or  at  least  the  force  un^r 
Colodel  Prother,  could  follow  this  property,  as  public  propeity  taken 
in  Kjrghwv  And  due  to  them  on  the  principle  oi  actual  capture,  is  a 
distiiiet  question  foie^^  to  the  cause,  and  not  at  all  concluded  by  it, 
as  this  €ourt  has  no  jurisdiction  in  rem  in  the  nature  of  a  Priae 
Coort ;  but  that  this  property  was  taken  by  Captain  Robertson*  ia 
Us  dvil  cafadty  is  evident  from  various  ciroumstanoes^  and  cenclu* 
stvciy,  as  it  appears  to  me,  by  his  conduct  towards  Major  Fearon> 
the  antty  prite-ag^it,  then  at  Poonah. 

VH.  Btit  dien  it  is  contended,  that  this  property  wa3  all  taken 
fiom  Ryghur,  in  breach  of  the  capitulation :  that,  of  course.  Is  mat- 
ter of  feet  which  I  shall  consider  afterwards  ;  at  present,  I  wiH  sup- 
pose itWM  so;  and,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction, 
sufiposing  it  to  be  so,  it  may  be  as  well  to  introduce  a  few  observa- 
tbns  in  this  place.'  It  Is  notorio\is,  although  we  do  not  know  it  judi- 
cially, that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  taken  the  distinction 
ia  the  adjtistment  of  the  claims  for  booty  hi  the  Deccan,  between 
what  was  taken  by  actual  capture  and  what  was  taketa  by  the  civfl 
aathorities,  as  the  gener^  restdt  of  the  war.  That  the  two  are 
dearly  distinguishable  is  evident,  and  the  distinction'appears  to  me 
to  hove  been  suggested  by  cases  of  maritime  prize.  It  may  be  use- 
fW,  wiA  a  view  to  pinciplc,  to  advert  to  a  case  before  Lord  Stowell, 
wliere  the  distinction  between  actual  capture  and  a  civil  seizure 
raised  a  question  as  to  jurisdiction.  It  is  the  case  of  the  Two  Friends, 
an  American  ship.  *  Lord  $towell*s  observations  are  impoitantr  in 
dnddalBig  the  subject  before  us.  '  But  another  question  arises,'  he 
•observes, '  whether  the  jurisdiction  is  ousted  by  the  landing  of  the 
goodB>  so  fiir  as  relates  to  the  quantity  landed )  I  confess  I  see  up 
gvcat  advantage  likely  to  accrue  to  the  American  owners  by  tiiis 
•ol^e^tion  ^  beoiase,  if  they  take  the  case  from  this  Court  on  this 
ground,  they  must^  to  another ;  and,  if  there  is  an  objection  to  a 
Briti^  jiidicature,.as  I  collect  from  the  argument,  much  is  not  gained 
by  gufaig  to  a  British  court  of  common  l^w :  it  would  be  but  to 
dttnge  postures  on.an  uneasy  bed.  But  let  us  see  hoyr  fer  this  oh* 
jectioo  can  avail.  It  is  said  that  the  goods  being  on  shore,  are  out 
of  the  jurisctidion  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  ^  with  regard  to  the 
ynftamri*  Court,  that  may  be  true.  In  cases  of  wreck  and  derelict,  I 
have  known  many  instances  of  great  hardship,  and,  I  will  add,  of 
crying  injustice,  where  salvors  have  been  amused  with  negociations 
till  the  g^vods  werelanded,  and  then  the  authority  of  this  Court  has 

•  1.  RobuLson's  Admiralty  RepQrt8>282. 
OricntaiHerald,  FoL  14.  D 
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been  defied^  and  ^9  jiist  dfliriandg  of  the  dldmanta  kUgbed  to  pcor*. 
How  far  such  a  proeeeding  would  be  suitained  by  a  court  of  comiiioii 
law,  iamore  than  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  coi\jeQture,  further  than 
that  it  seems  matter  of  reasonable  doubt  bow  &r  a  change  of  loca- 
lity so  effected  would  be  permitted  to  defeat  the  claims  of  substantial 
justice.  There  is  no  reasoa  to  surmise  such  an  intention  in  these 
parties,  although  it  does  appear  that  the  goods  were  landed  after 
notice  that  proceedings  were  instituted  here. 

'  But  whatever  may  be  the  kw  of  wredc  and  derelict,  I  coi^ve 
it  does  not  apply  to  these  goods,  which  I  considir  to  be  goods  oS 
prize:  for  I  know  no  other  definition  of  prize,  than  that  ^ey  are 
goods  taken  on  the  high  seas,  jure  belli,  out  of  the  hands  of  tbe 
enemy  5  and  there  is  no  axiom  more  clear  than  that  such  goods,  when 
they  come  on  shore,  may  be  followed  by  process  of  this  Ck>urt.  In 
such  cases  the  common  law  courts  hold  they  have  no  jurisdiction, 
and  are  ever  anxious  to  disclaim  it.  The  case  of  the  Ooster  Ems  is 
very  different  from  this.  In  that  case  there  was  a  material  distinc- 
tion as  to.  the  origin  of  the  subject  matter,  for  it  was  expressly  said 
by  the  great  person  who  presided,  that  the  goods  had  never  been 
taken  on  the  high  seas ;  they  had  only  passed  in  the  way  of  dvU 
bailment  on  delivery  into  civU  hands,  and  were  afterwards  arrested 
on  shore  as  prize.  It  was  held,  that  there  ¥ras  no  act  of  capture  on 
the  high  s^as,  and  therefore  that  they  were  not  to  be  considered  as 
priz^.  But  the  present  case  is  radically  bottomed  as  prize,  and  if  ao, 
all  the  consequences  of  prize  will  follow.* 

The  case  of  the  Ooster  Ems  is  given  in  the  note  OO,  p.  S84  of  the 
same  book,  it  was  the  case  of  a  ship  stranded  on  Uie  Goodwin 
Sands,  on  a  voyage  fnun  the  Texel  to  the  East  Indies.  The  cargo.WM 
sent  on  shore,  and  amongst  the  rest  some  boxes  of  sihr^  were  4^;k>- 
sked  with  ike  Prussian  Consul.  The  Wardens  of  the  Cinque  Porto 
claimed  tiie  cargo  as  the  property  of  enemies,  being  become  «  per*- 
quisite  of  Adml^ty  within  that  jurisdictioii.  The  master  obtained 
a  moni^n  from  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  to  arrest  the  ^oda, 
and  remove  the  cause  from  the  Cinque  Ports  to  the  Prize  Court 
there,  where  he  gave  a  claim  for  the  cargo  as  Prussian  property. 
The  eargowas  condemned;  but  on  appeal,  t^  sentence  was  reverse!^ 
and  the  Lords  pronounced  that  ^  High  Court  of  Admiralty  had 
not  a  jurisdiction  over  the  goods  proceeded  against,  and  they  reversed 
the  decree  appealed  from  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  Lords,  July  14tfa^ 
1T84  5  Present,  Lord  Thurlow,  C,  Earl  Gower,  the  Marquis  of 
Carmarthen,  and  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon,  Master  of  the  RoHs. 

If,  therefore,  the  analogy  could  be  carried  through  in  every  respect 
between  sea  and  land  booty,  it  woidd  not  be  difficult  to  define  tiie 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  this  case.  If  there  were  any  law  of 
nations  applicable  to  land  booty,  and  there  were  Prize  Courts  and 
other  Courts  of  a  peculiar  jurisdiction  to  determine  diese  questions, 
there  might  be  some  ground  for  argdog  that  tibis  Court  had  no  juris- 
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didbn.  But^  unfiHrtunately  for  the  defendants,  it  is  equally  dear, 
that  if  there  are  such  jurisdictions  they  must  he  pointed  out  to  the 
Court,  and  if  there  are  none,  the  jurisctiction  of  the  Court  attaches^ 
and  it  is  highly  heneiicial  that  ft  should  he  so,  because  all  these  ob- 
jections to  the  jurisdiction  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  substantial 
justice  and  merits  of  the  case. 

VIII.  But  let  us  examine  this  point  a  little  further.  The  elemen* 
tary  pnnciple,  I  conceive,  of  all  the  law  of  booty  and  prize  among 
modetb  European  nations,  is,  that  H  originally  belongs  to  the  state, 
and  in  monarchies  to  the  Crown ;  wheSier  it  be  acquired  by  actual 
capture  from  the  king's  enemies  jilre  belli,  or  comes  into  the  king's 
dominions  in  any  other  way  so  as  to  result  to  the  Crown,  jure  coronet. 
In  £o§^d,  the  origin  of  various  grants  and  franchises,  excluding  the 
ofdinary  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Courts  in  cases  of  maritime  acquii> 
sitions,  is  so  remote,  that  little  more  is  known  about  them  except 
that  they  have  been  subsequently  recognized  by  orders  in  Council. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  is  regulated  by  the  orders 
in  Council  of  1665.  There  are  other  peculiar  franchises,  such  as  that 
of  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who  is  Admiral  within  the  Cinque 
Forts;  and  many  others,  no  doubt,  exist  of  the  same  nature.  Besides 
these  grants,  various  prize  acts  have  been  passed  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  every  war  and  the  conclusion  of  them  ^  the  Crown  has,  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  those  acts,  awarded  the  beneficial 
isto'est  in  maritime  prize  to  the  captors,  go  that  well  defined  dis* 
tmctions  prevail  regarding  maritime  booty;  and  the  proceedii^ 
regarding  its  condemnation  are  founded  upon  and  recognised  by  the 
conventional  law  of  nations.  The  parties  interested  are  usually 
foreigners,  and  the  rights  to  be  adjusted  usually  depend  on  the  law 
of  nations.  These  proceedings  are  in  rem,  and  all  European  nations 
have  concurred  in  the  expediency  of  considering  all  the  world  to  be 
hound  by  the  decisions  of  Prize  Courts:  having  this  original  juris-* 
diction,  many  other  consequences  follow,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the 
power  of  adjusting  the  rights  of  cs^tors,  and  following  the  goods 
taken  as  prize,  wi&out  being  restrained  by  any  local  limits. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  no/lefect  of  remedy  to  be  apprdiended^ 
for  tb^e  is  a  proper  court  for  every  conceiv^le  case  which  may 
arise.  3ut  with  respect  to  land  booty,  in  order  to  show  how  little 
the  nature  of  the  law  has  been  made  the  subject  of  controversy,  it 
is  odly  necessary  to  advert  to  the  expressions  of  Lord  Mansfield  in 
the  case  of  Lindo  r.  Rodney  :* 

'  As  to  plunder  or  booty  in  a  mere  continental  land  war,  without  the 
presence  or  intervention  of  ships  or  their  crews,  it  has  never  been  of 
anpoitance  enough  to  g^ve  rise  to  any  question  about  it.  It  is  often  ^^en 
to  soldiers  on  ^e  spot,  or  wrongfully  taken  by  them  contrary  to  military 
discipline.  If  there  is  any  dispute,  it  is  regmated  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  There  is  no  instance  in  history  or  law,  ancient  or  modem, 
-■'—  -  --    -  , 

•  DoughM,  613.  n. 
D  2 
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of  any  (jjues^on  before  any  lef^al  Judicature  ever  having  existed  about  it 
in  this  kingdom,  to  contend  that  such  plunder  was  within  the  rules  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Prize  Court,  might  be  opposed  by  the  subject  matter, 
the  nature  of  this  jurisdiction,  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given,  and  the 
rules  by  which  he  is  to  judge ;  therefore  the  counsel  ha?e  confined  their 
argument  to  reprisals  ashore  by  a  nayal  force.  At  least,  I  shall' consider 
it  as  so  coi^ned,  without  entering  into  any  question  about  booty  in  a  mere 
land  war,  as  to  which  I  have  no  right,  and  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  be 
decided — neque  teneo,  neque  dicta  refeUo' 

The  precise  case  mentioned  by  Lord  Mansfield  w^  in  all  pio- 
bability,  never  happen  $  but  the  present  has  some  afiinity  to  it^  and  it 
is  DOW  necessary  to  deckle  it.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  anxiety 
in  doing  so;  but  it  is  satis&ctory  at  the  same  time  to  know  that  one's 
judgment,  if  erroneous,  may  be  reviewed  and  corrected  by  those  ^bo 
have  both  weight  of  character  and  experience  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  final  result  to  which  they  may  arrive. 

Reawoing,  then,  upon  this  matter,  as  res  integra,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  &ere  is  any  original  substantial  difference  between  sea* 
prize  and  booty  taken  in  a  le^-war.  The  conventional  law  of  nation^ 
and  our  own  prize  acts  have  given  a  distinct  character  to  naval  prke  ^ 
but  that  character  does  not  affect  its  original  nature  as  we  are  now 
considering  it,  but  merely  refers  to  the  mode  in  which  the  captors 
shall  realize  the  benefit  of  it.  There  is  no  such  prescribed  rule  re- 
specting land  booty,  nor,  from  the  nature  of  mere  land  war,  is  it  tiltely 
ever  to  have  become  a  subject  of  importance.  Land  booty  is  usually 
taken  in  the  progress  of  an  army  through  a  country  the  seat  of  war, 
with  no  view  of  permanent  occupation.  Property,  whether  public 
or  private,  is  usually  confiscated  on  the  spot,  because  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  operations  of  an  army  in  the  field  to  incumber 
itself  with  it,  or  to  postpone  the  appropriation  of  it.  We  may  readily 
imagine  questions  in  speculation,  arising  out  of  such  circumstancesV 
In  the  present  instance,  the  conquered  coimtry  has  become  part  of  the 
King's  dominions  -,  a  municipal  law  has  been  established  on  the  basis 
of  capitulations  and  proclamations,  excluding  all  questions  arising 
out  c^  the  law  of  nations ;  the  conquered  inhabitants,  at  least  aU 
those  who  have  returned  to  their  native  homes,  have  consented  to 
become  subject  to  the  municipal  law  of  the  conqueror,  and  httv^i  be- 
come to  all  intents  subjects.  Primd  fade,  then,  the  Court,  in  the 
present  instance,  has  municipal  jurisdiction :  the  property  hnas  heeA 
seized  by  the  civH  authoiity,  and  the  person  in  whose  r%ht  die  plains 
as  clakns  it  hifti  submitted  to  the  new  government.  Wbdt  que^on 
is  there  which  we  cannot  fairly  determine  on  principles  c^  munkHpsIl 
law }  The  property,  whether  taken  by  actual  capture,  or  seiMd  y^AAst 
m  a  state  of  civil  bailment,  is  clauned  only  on  the  ground  of  its  being* 
the  Peishwa's,  and  one  would  imagine  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
ascertain  that  feet. 

But  then  it  is  said  this  is  booty  taken  in  right  of  the  Crown;  and 
admitting  it  to  have  been  so^  on  the  best  oonsidmttion  which  I  can 
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give  Oft  the  subject^  I  cannot  think  that  a  ground  for  ousting  the  juris- 
dicdoD,  in  opposition  to  the  substantial  justice  of  the  case.  In  Eng- 
land^ it  mighty  perhaps^  be  the  better  course  to  go  the  Cpurt  of  Ex- 
chequer ;  but  even  in  England,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  asseition 
61  pririlege  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  has  reference  more  to  the 
jealousy  which  prevails  regarding  their  own  jurisdiction,  than  to  any 
fundamental  principle  of  its  constitution^  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  courts.  Here,  however,  there  is  no  Court  of  Exchequer,  and 
it  IS  emphatically  the  reason,  therefore,  why  this  Court  should  have 
junsdidion.  This  proceeding  is  not  m  rem,  and,  therefore,  even 
though  the  King  should  have  an  interest,  the  judgment  will  not  affect 
him  any  more  than  any  other  person  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  cause. 
Biit  there  is  no  occasion  to  balance  that  question  with  any  great 
nicety,  for  this  shnple  reason,  that  we  may  be  morally  certain,  al- 
though not  technically  so,  that  the  King  has  no  interest  j  and  if  we 
sbo^  be  in  any  error  regarding  this  point,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  means  for  rectifying  it,  when  the  case  comes  before  the  King  in 
Councily.  if  it  should  h&  thought  expedient  to  carry  it  there. 

X.  We  eome  now  to  the  fiacts  in  issue  in  this  case.  The  evidence 
ibr  theplamtiff  establishes  a  primd  facie  case,  resting  mainly  on  the 
fiKt  of  possession. 

XL  Tbt»  defendants'  ciise  consists  of  various  attempts  to  prove 
ihBX  this  treasure  was  m  Ryghur,  and  was  removed  from  that  fort. 
'Oie  direct  prfMif  entered  into  relates  chiefly  to  that  fact.  The  pre- 
stunption  which  the  defendants  are  desirous  of  raising  from  the  case 
i^,  diat  the  treasure  so  raised  was  the  Peishwa's.  T^e  fort  of  Ry- 
ghur has  been  described,  in  evidence,  as  the  strongest  fort  the 
Feishwa  pos&esjsed.  Naroba  was  the  killedar  and  also  the  soubah- 
tkr  of  the  neighlwurhig:  province,  or  Soubah  of  Mahar.  The 
Feishw^'s  wife  took  refuge  in  Ryghur,  and  probably  a  great  part 
of  the  Peishwii^s  treasure  was  carried  there. 

One  class  of  the  defendants'  witnesses  come  forward  to  prove,  that 
4aHng  the  time  the  fort  Wtis  closdy  invested  by  Colonel  Prolher  and 
the  force  under  lii.s  command,  Naroba  descended  from  the  fort  into 
the  very  jaws  of  the  invading  army,  with  coolies  and  followers,  to 
the  Dumber  of  one  hundred  or  more,  with  a  viast  quantity  of  treasure, 
.idmitling  this  money  to  have  been  the  Peishwa*s,  how  is  it  possible 
to  believe  ^  ineredibk  a  ^tory,  or  to  reconcile  it  with  the  evidence 
o£  Major  Moor  and  Captain  Miller  ?  They  gave  a  graphic  description 
of  the  place,  and  I  think  tt  is  impossible  to  hesitate  one  moment  as 
to  the  ck'^^ri'i^  (jf  credit  to  which  the  Native  testimony,  opposed  to 
thtii^  M  entitled. 

'XII.-  Hie  neoct  dass  of  the  defendants*  witnesses  are  those  which 
attempt  to  prove  that  Naroba  sent  a  great  quantity  of  treasure 
out  of  Hyghur  subsequ^t  to  the  capitukttion.  And  here,  beyond 
the  very  slight  ere<hble  testimony  which  has  been  given,  we  are 
calkd  upon  to  take  larger  strides,  in  presuming  facts,  than,  I  think, 
any  judges  or  jury  were  ever  called  upon  to  do  before*    First,  we  are 
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to  ti^ppoM  the  money  so  removed  to  be  the  Pelshwa's  ^  ihtn,  to  be 
80  Imrge  in  quantity  as  to  justify  the  seizure  on  that  ground ;  and> 
lastly^  we  are  to  conclude  that  the  money  taken  out  of  Naroha's 
house  is  the  identical  money  which  was  removed  after  the  capi-» 
tulation. 

XIII.  In  an  this  evidence^  two  things  are  remarkably  charac- 
teristic of  it :  firsts  its  total  failure  in  tracing  the  identity  j  and, 
secbndly,  that  none  of  the  evidence  adduced  was  sought  for  by 
Captain  Robertson,  except  for  the  purpose  of  this  trial.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  might  not  have  been  difficult  to  obtain  it,  when 
our  power  was  but  recently  established ;  but  the  evidence  must  be 
of  a  more  respectable  and  conclusive  kind  to  carry  conviction  with  it, 
when  no  investigation  has  taken  place  into  the  circumstances,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  the  defence  in  this  trial.     It  is,  no  doubt,  highly 

?robable  that  many  firauds  were  committed  with  reference  to  the 
'eishwa*s  money,  and  much  might  have  been  withdrawn,  from  at- 
tachment to  the  old  dynasty  -,  but  it  is  obvious  that,  constituted  as 
the  Unities  of  the  himian  mind  are,  to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
so  vague  a  probability  as  to  the  ri^t  of  property,  would  sap  the 
fbundations  of  all  law,  morality,  imd  justice.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  difficulty  of  tracing  property  in  the  shape  of  money. 
In  this  form  of  proceeding  we  cannot  make  an  equitable  decree  for 
'  the  bakmce  of  an  account  -,  but  we  must  be  guided  by  the  usual  rules 
of  tracing  property.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  money  has  no  ear- 
mark; and  although  in  some  cases  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
principle  which  the  law  has  established  leads  to  a  failure  of  justice, 
yet  it  is  belter  that  this  failure  of  justice  should  occasionally  take 
place,  than  to  permit  any  other  rule  to  have  influence  |Which  might 
be  capable  of  producing  the  most  arbitrary  and  lawless  oppression. 

XIV.  We  now  come  to  Naroba's  admissions.  The  only  admission 
which  is  totally  independent  of  the  question  of  duress,  is  that  made 
to  Yenaik  Ram  Lurmey,  (13th  day),  who  was  in  some  character 
of  servant  to  the  owner  of  an  adjoining  house.  It  is  of  so  slight 
a  value  that  I  wonder  it  was  relied  on  at  all ;  the  witness,  a  servant^ 
having  no  natural  connection  with  Naroba,  and  unable  to  fix  the  date 
of  his  imprisonment,  except  by  hearsay.  It  is  also  most  defective 
with  respect  to  identity.  Can  we  come  to  any  decision  upon  such 
testimony,  which,  moreover,  is  like  all  the  other  evidence,  got  up 
merely  for  this  tdal,  and  most  probably  hunted  after  for  the  purpose^ 
of  avoiding  the  question  of  duress  ^ 

XV.  The  next  admissions  are  those  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  have 
always  been  relied  on  by  Captain  Robertson  as  the  strength  of  hte 
case — I  mean  the  admissions  subsequent  to  the  imprisonment  Of 
that  act  I  am  reluctant  to  speak  in  any  strong  manner.  From 
various  circumstances,  and  especially  from  Captain  Robertson's  ex- 
treme youth  and  inexperience  at  the  tim^  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  upon  whatever  principle  he  acted,  he  must  have  acted  either  by 
specific  oirdecs  finm  his  superiors,  or  firom  some  misconoeptira  ^ 
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Mi  dwn  autitority  J  the  sitiiBtlon  in  igdifeh  he  inM  placed  miut  have 
foggestedmore  than  usual  drcumqMction,  and  his  entmoous  notioiiB 
of  authority  must  have  been  participated  with  him  by  his  iramgdii|te 
floperiora  in  office.  The  criminal  imputation^  if  there  be  any,  of  a 
wOfal  abuse  of  power,  must  be  subject  to  inquiry  elsewhere,  if  it 
be  dafmgd  requisite  i  it  would  ill  become  me  to  pass  any  sentence 
of  ooademnatioQ  upon  him  unheard,  and  in  the  course  of  a  proceed- 
ing in  which  the  Court  could  only  incidentally  enter  into  circum- 
stanpcb  of  extenuation  or  palliation.  .With  respect  to  the  private 
motivet  of  avarice  and  cupidity,  which  Mr.  Morley  s  zeal  for  his 
dkflil  has  induced  him  to  throw  out  against  Captain  Robertson  I 
caa&ol  think  them  to  have  been  very  seriously  charged.  At  all 
evisiils,  k  is  my  duty  to  say,  that  although  Captain  Robertson  might 
very  properly  have  had  some  remote  view  to  his  own  interest,  in 
ooDmvm  with  that  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  primarily  actuated  by  any  other  motive  than  zeal  to  fulfil 
his  duty,  and  that  the  sordid  imputation  of  oppressing  an  individui4 
for  his  own  personal  benefit,  equally  unworthy  of  a  gentleman  and 
a  ac4dier,  does  not  rest  on  his  character. 

XVI.  Having  said  thus  mudi,  I  shall  leave  the  consideration  of 
that  whidi  may  be  called  the  criminal  part  of  the  case  with  this 
sin^  observation,  that  if  the  conduct  of  Cq)tain  Robertson  has 
arisen  from  an  error  in  judgment,  I  trust  his  experience  and  maturer 
years  have  taught  him  better  things.  B^ng  called  upon,  however, 
to  rive  my  (pinion  upon  the  effect  of  this  transaction  with  reference 
la  uk  case,  and  having  no  other  data  than  the  evidence  before  us, 
how  can  I,  or  how  can  any  man,  help  saying,  that  this  imprisonment, 
whidi  has  not  been  attempted  to  be  justified  by  any  law,  or  even  by 
an  urgent  necessity,  was  not  most  arlntnury  and  illegal  ?  And  con- 
sidering the  indelible  character  stamped  thereby  upon  all  the  subse- 
qaeiil  prooecdings,  how  short-sighted  the  policy  of  it  is  too  ?  How 
is  it  possible  to  admit  any  evidence,  which  can  in  any  way  be  affected 
by  sudi  coercive  proceedings  ?  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to  treat  the 
case  invidiously  :  I  have  endeavoured  sincerely  and  conscientiously 
to  consider  it  in  the  same  light  as  I  should  more  ordinary  cases ;  and 
I  must  confesss,  the  more  I  divest  myself  of  all  the  adventitious  cir- 
comstanoes  and  feeling  which  affect  my  mind,  the  more  glaring 
appears  the  injustice  of  relying  upon  any  admissions  subsequent  to 
tiiat  imprisonment.  Can  there  be  a  more  natural  effect,  judging  from 
the  history  of  mankind,  than  that  a  person  in  Naroba*s  situation 
ihould  think  it  good  policy  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  property  to  secure 
the  rest  ?  The  whole  scheme  of  Mohanunedan  power  in  India, 
from  the  prince  down  to  the  lowest  cazee,  might  impress  his  mind 
strongly  with  that  idea^  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  history  of  our 
own  acquisitions  in  the  East  would  lead  a  Native  to  the  notion,  that 
even,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  our  power  was  founded  upon  a  very 
nice  or  forbearing  system  of  appropriation.  Viewing  Narobu's 
situation  in  this  point  of  view>  I  am  of  opinion,  tiiat  all  evidence  re- 
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latiiig  to  his  adnussions  subsequent  to  his  imprisonment  is  tainted 
with  duress,  and  ought  not  to  have  any  weight  in  the  decision  of 
this  case. 

XVII.  Then  what  is  the  nature  of  the  presumptive  evidence  on 
the  side  of  the  defendants  ?  First,  Naroha  was  a  kind  of  treasurer 
to  the  Peishwa.  He  is  dead,  and  no  judicial  process  was  instituted 
against  him  in  his  hfetime  j^— shall  we  presume  against  the  present 
plaintiff,  that  all  this  money  was  the  Peishwa's,  and  none  of  it  Na- 
roba*s  ?  or,  if  part  was  his,  how  much  was  the  Peishwa*s  ?  Then, 
does  the  quantity  warrant  the  presumption  that  the  whole  was  the 
Peishwa  s  ?  and,  if  not,  what  part  must  "be  considered  so  ?  I  am  not 
so' conversant  with  the  wealth  of  the  Natives,  as  even  to  guess  what 
would  be  the  natural  amount  of  the  fortune  of  a  person  in  Naroba*8 
station.  The  practice,  however,  of  hoarding  would  be  natural  in 
unsettled  times  ;  and,  if  the  intention  were  to  embezzle  public  pro- 
perty, the  concealment  seems  to  have  been  managed  with  very  little 
art,  and  does  not  show  .much  apprehension  of  a  strict  secreting. 

XVIII.  On  the  whole  of  this  long  case,  I  am  of  opinion^  upon 
the  gist  of  it,  that  there  must  be  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  at  least 
against  Captain  Robertson.  As  it  is  clear  that  the  money  has  been 
appropriate  by  the  East  India  Company  to  pubhc  purposies,  I  was 
also -much  disposed  to  think  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a  ver- 
dict against  them  also ;  but  on  considering  the  nature  of  the  action,  I 
have  very  reluctailtly  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  affectthe  Company  with  the  tort,  I  think  also  the  grounds  riight 
for  implicating  Mr.  Elplunstone  as  a  tortfeasor.  There  is  evidence 
of  applications  of  Naroba  to  him  for  redress,  and  promises  of  in- 
quiry ^  but  that  can  scarcely  be  considered  sufficient  to  fix  any  tor-* 
tuous  act  upon  him.  With  respect  to  the  letter  put  in,  I  conceive 
that  relates  merely  to  the  question  between  Captain  Robertson  and 
Major  Fearon,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
the  seizure  in  the  light  we  are  now  considering  it. 

XIX.  In  the  last  place,  I  have  considered  a  great  deal  the  ques- 
tion of  interest.  The  rule  laid  down  in  trover  is,  that  the  measiu^ 
of  damages  is  the  value  at  the  time  of  the  conversion,  and  I  should 
be  unwilling  to  deviate  from  established  practice,  if  it  did  not  mate- 
rially affect  the  justice  of  the  case.  In  this  case,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  profit  has  been  made  of  the  money,  and  no  new  action  coiild 
be  brought  for  interest  5  I,  therefore,  think  it  not  inconsistent  with 
justice  to  give  interest  up  to  the  final  judgment,  especially  as  I  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  in  India  there  have  been  precedents  to 
warrant  it. 

By  the  Court, — Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  against  the  defend- 
ants, the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  and  Captain  Henry 
Robertson,  for  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety  rupees,  three  quarters,  and  thirty-two  reas, 
17,45,290,3,32). 

(True  Copy.)  A.  Ferrieb,  Prothonotary. 
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No.  IV. 

Bazars  of  Cairo^-Feniales  of  Egypt — Intercourse  with  India,  by  way 

of  the  Red  Sea,  as  a  route  of  Supply  between  the  Mediter" 

ranean  and  Indian  Ocean, 

Not  kaviiig  yet  completed  the  purchase  of  my  Oriental  dress  for 
the  voyngie  into  Upper  Egypt,  I  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
(October  20)  in  the  bazars  for  that  purpose ;  and  willingly  prolonged 
my  stay  beyond  the  time  barely  necessary  for  the  purchases  I  had  to 
effect,  as  I  felt  a  great  pleasure  amidst  the  infinite  variety  of  objects 
and  characters  which  every  change  of  place  presented  me,  and  con- 
sidered such  intercourse  favourable  to  that  knowledge  of  the  people 
which  I  was  desirous  of  acqmring  during  my  short  stay  among 
ihem. 

These  bazars,  not  being  the  residences  of  the  dealers,  are  one  conti- 
nued succession  of  little  recesses,  adjoining  each  other,  with  no  other 
sfBce  ^lan  the  dividing  wall  between  them  5  and,  when  shut  up  at 
subset;  have  the  appearance  of  one  unbroken  range  of  fiat  windows. 
These  are  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  from  six  to  twelve  foet  in 
breadth  ^  being  elevated  abmit  three  feet  from  the  ground,  but  with- 
out a  door,  or  any  thing  like  an  entrance,  except  that  formed  by 
taking  down  the  shutters  themselves.  These  shutters,  when  let  down 
in  the  morning  by  their  hinges  at  the  bottom,  form  the  benches  on 
i^ch  the  goods  are  laid  for  the  inspection  of  the  purchaser,  who 
stands  in  the  street^  as  the  recess  in  which  the  seller  sits  is  scarcely 
ever  more  than  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  wares  and  himself. 
Some  of  the  higher  orders  of  dealers  have  their  shutters  unhinged ; 
and,  in  lieu  of  the  stall  which  it  would  otherwise  form,  have  a  per- 
manent little  bench,  railed  around,  and  furnished  with  cushions  like 
a  SO&,  and  a  carpet  in  the  centre.  In  this  there  is  room  to  accom- 
modate two  or  three  ladies  at  the  farthest  5  who,  after  some  difficulty 
in  mounting,  as  there  are  no  steps,  sit  cross-legged  at  one  end  of  this 
divan,  and  the  shopkeeper,  in  the  same  attitude,  at  the  other,  leaving 
just  sufficient  space  between  them  for  the  parcels  of  goods,  which  he 
reaches  them,  while  sitting,  from  the  shdves  with  one  hand,  while 
the  never-neglected  pipe  occupies  the  other. 

The  state  of  privation  and  confinement  in  which  the  women  of 
this  country  are  obliged  to  live  in  their  houses,  renders  them  so  fond 
of  going  out,  that  every  opportunity  which  they  can  seize  of  quitting 
home  b  like  an  hour  of  liberty  to  the  captive  -,  and  as  the  bazars  are 
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the  only  places  in  \vfaich  they  can^  under  any  pretence^  enjoy  the 
conversation  of  men>  so  it  is  one  of  their  chief  amusements  to  saunter 
away  whole  mornings  there,  for  which  the  Arah  mode  of  dealing  is 
admiirably  cakmlated.    A  party  of  three  or  four  ladies,  veiled  and 
cloaked,  mounted  on  asses,  and  attended  only  by  a  domestic  of  their 
own,  ride  into  the  particular  bazar  in  which  the  article  they  wish  to 
purchase  is  alone  to  be  found.    They  alight  at  the  bendi  of  their 
fikvourite  dealer^  and  occupy  each  a  cushion  on  his  little  divan* 
These  ladies  are  so  completely  enveloped,  that  the  husbs^d  himself 
would  find  it  impossible  to  distinguish  his  wifo  from  another,  without 
hearing  her  speak ;  and  it  is  by  the  voice  only  that  they  are  known 
to  the  shopkeeper  whom  they  visit.    An  exchange  of  compliments 
commences^  Wnioh,  from  Ae  richness  of  the  Arabic  hmguage  in  that 
particular,  allows  of  the  most  tender  things  being  said^  and  can  be 
prolonged  to  half  an  hour  at  least  I  the  bargaining  opens,  tha  goods 
are  shown;  the  lady  inadvertently,  as  she  would  yntk  it  to  be  under- 
stood by  others,  shows  her  fair  hand  and  red-stained  nails,  merely 
to  fed  &e  quality  of  the  article )  the  dealer  touches  it,  as  inadver- 
tently, in  comparing  the  sensations  of  his  foefing  with  her  own  |  and 
boors  are  thus  passed  aimy,  in  which,  from  the  highly  figunitive 
modes  of  spieech  in  use  among  them,  the  tenderest  sentiments  are 
exchanged,  assignations  oaade,  and  a  constant  communication  k^  up. 
For  so  much  of  this  conversation  as  related  to  the  manners  of  the 
Egyptian  females,  I  was  indebted  to  frequent  familiar  oonversatioiii 
with  my  frdr  hostess,  who,  being  a  native  of  Constanttnople,  and  lai^ 
resident  in  Cairo,  was  perfectly  conversant  with  the  langiu^  and 
manners  of  the  countiy  in  all  their  minutest  details.    She  had  her- 
self  accompanied  me  to  die  bazar  tbia  morning,  as  well  as  on  other 
occasions^  veiled  and  enveloped  after  the  frtfhion  of  ^  Oriental 
women  ^  and  from  some  instances,  which  she  pointed  oat  to  me  on 
the  spot,  I  could  not  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  her  statement. 

My  intercourse  with  the  principal  merchants  of  Cairo  had  given 
ine  opportunities  also  of  learning  many  valuable  and  interesting  par- 
ticukurs  respecting  the  trade  of  Egypt,  and  had  turned  my  thoughts 
to  the  capabilities  of  its  extension  and  improvement,  both  with  India 
and  with  England,  the  result  of  all  which  I  embodied  on  the  spot,  in 
the  following  observations,  which  have  the  merit,  at  least,  of  oiureAil 
investigation,  and  a  disinterested  application  of  fects  and  reasonings 
to  the  subject  under  review. 

In  reverting  to  the  geographical  position  oi  Egypt,  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  extensive  empire  of  India,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  whole  of  Europe  on  the  other ;  and  remembering  that  the 
manufoctures  and  productions  of  the  Yemen,  Hindoostan,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  consumed  principally  in  Turkey,  Syria,  and  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  conveyed  by  ^e  distant  route  (^the 
Cape  ci  Good  Hope,  passed  through  the  expensive  magazines  of 
England^  and  from  thence  re-ehipped  for  the  Levant,  one  cannot 
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%Q|  be  Mmck  with  fltirpriM  at  the  retention  of  so  eimdlouiamode  of 
iopply  to  this  quarter^  and  cease  to  wonder  at  the  difficulty  of  ren* 
doing  a  trade  profitable  which  has  been  hitherto  carried  on  through 
0och  a  lengthened  and  expensive  channel. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the  rice,  the  sugar,  and  the 
uidigo  of  Bengal,  the  cofibe  of  Arabia,  the  manufactures  of  Hin- 
dooatan,  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  the  spices  of  the  Eastern  Islands, 
the  pqiper  of  Malabar,  the  gems  of  Golconda  and  Ceylon,  and  the 
pearb  of  Manar  and  Bahrein,  are  in  as  high  esteem  as  ever  in 
Egypt,  and  want  only  to  be  relieved  from  the  burthens  which  are 
imposed  on  them,  to  resume  their  former  currency,  at  prices  which 
would  render  them  more  easily  accessible  to  the  purchaser,  and,  by 
increase  of  consumption,  make  the  trade  more  profitable  to  the  sdler. 

Hie  abolition  of  the  India  Company*8  exclusive  trade  to  India,  or 
at  kaat  its  limitation  to  China,  ought,  one  would  think,  to  have 
tamed  the  attention  of  speculators  to  this  ancient  route,  by  which 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  ancient  Alexandria  and  Palmyra  arrived 
at  aoch  ^n  unprecedented  pitch,  and  the  decline  of  both  of  whi<4i  was 
hastened  by  the  diversion  of  that  commerce  into  other  chaanels> 
The  discoTeries  of  Vasco  de  Gama  were  important,  considered  either 
as  Gonnected  with  oonunercial  or  potitical  events  j  and  as  a  route  pf 
siq^ly  for  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  the  two  Aineriexi^,  and  even 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  the  southern,  passage  of  the  Cape 
may  be  always  followed  with  advantage,  besides  a^ording  facility  to 
the  transportation  to  India  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  by  that 
power  in  whose  hands  the  government  of  that  country  may  be.  But 
the  drcmnnavigation  of  Africa,  to  arrive  at  the  head  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, can  never  be  the  most  eligible  channel  of  amvejance  while 
that  of  the  Bed  Sea  is  open ;  because  practical  experience  Hlis  borne 
out  ^e  clearest  of  all  commercial  truisms,  that  increase  of  risk  and 
distance  is  always  attended  by  increase  of  price,  and  this  by  dimi- 
antion  of  consumption. 

Let  us  then  enter  into  detail,  and  see  whether  such  an  evil  might 
aot  be  remedied  by  making  Egypt  the  route  of  supply  from  India, 
both  for  Asia  Minor  and  the  south  of  Europe  generally.  As  security 
is  the  basis  of  trade,  and  moderation  of  duties  its  principal  encou- 
ragement, these  are  the  first  subjects  of  consideration.  In  treat- 
ing of  security,  it  must  be  imderstood  that  the  present  Vice  Boy  of 
Egypt,  Mahommed  Ali  Pasha,  though  a  professed  officer  of  the  Porte, 
is  too  independent  of  that  power,  to  be  regulated  in  his  public  con- 
dnct  by  any  treaties  entered  into  by  Turkey,  or  even  by  the  tariff  of 
duties  established  between  that  country  and  England.  The  massacre 
of  tlie  Mamelouk  Beys  at  Cairo,  in  1809,  has,  given  him  uncon- 
trolled dominion;  and  he  makes  no  scruple  of  declaring,  that  he  would 
remain  neutral  in  any  war  into  which  Turkey  might  enter,  except 
^ninst  Russia,  in  which  the  feelings  of  his  soldiery  woidd  not  admit 
of  hia  continuing  an  idle  spectator. 
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Although  risen  from  the  Albanian  ranks  to  the  elevated  station  he 
now  fills,  Mahoimned  All  Pasha  possesses  a  liberality  of  opinion, 
and  strength  of  understanding,  which  surprise  every  one  who 
know  him.  Free  from  the  vicdent  prejudices  of  the  M usulman  faith, 
he  esteems  and  courts  the  society  and  information  of  Europeans;  and 
besides  endeavouring  to  adopt  from  ihem,  by  slow  degrees,  their  mili- 
tary tactics,  sciences,  and  mechanical  arts,  he  is,  above  all^  desirous 
of  encouraging  a  commerce  with  every  country  within  his  reach. 
Those  who*  know  the  Albanian  character  well,  would  not,  however, 
place  implicit  reliance  on  the  mere  faith  of  one  of  that  nation  in 
power;  bt^  so  devotedly  is  this  particular  individual  attached  to  mer- 
cantile enterprise,  that  there  would  be  no  difHculty  in  entering  into 
any  private  tireaty  with  him ;  and,  by  ceding  to  him  a  share  in  the 
capita]  of  the  concern,  or  in  the  profits  it  produced,  to  obtain  his 
protection  for  aU  the  property  passed  through  his  dominions,  as 
well  as  established  rates  of  duty,  sufficiently  low  to  encourage  a 
trade  with  his  subjects.  His  individual  interest  would  be  the 
best  pledge  for  his  observance  of  conditions  framed  by  himself;  and 
he  is  tdo  well  instructed  on  the  subject  of  trade,  not  to  know  that 
his  interest  must,  whether  as  a  partner  or  a  prince,  be  promoted  by 
the  permanent  sec«Rity  which  his  government  affords  to  the  property 
of  capitalist  embarked  in  it,  whether  in  money  or  in  goods. 

On  this  head  I  do  not  speak  at  random,  having  been  favoured  with 
the  opinions  of  the  best  informed  men  in  Egypt,  in  long  and  frequent 
conversations  with  the  principal  merchants  of  the  court.  Not  long 
ago,  indeed,  a  treaty  was  actually  signed  by  the  Pasha  in  favour  of 
an  Italian  agent  of  a  Bombay  house,  pledging  facility  and  security 
of  transport  to  goods  from  Suez  to  Cairo,  and  fixing  the  duties  at 
three  per-cent.  only,  ad  valorem ;  which  treaty  was  never  acted  on, 
however,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  India  Company's  opposing 
influence.  A  more  recent  treaty  has,  however,  since  been  negotiated 
between  Mohannned  Ali  Pasha,  die  British  Consul  at  Alexandria, 
and  an  English  gentleman  from  India,  which  ofiered  the  same  ad- 
vantage of  security  and  low  duties  to  the  parties  engaging  in  it : 
and  from  which,  if  followed  up  with  spirit,  great  advantage  may  yet 
be  expected  to  ensue. 

With  regard  to  the  Egyptian  articles  of  export,  import,,  and  barter, 
in  the  country,  they  are  at  present  numerous,  and  might  1^  easily 
rendered  more  so.  Coffee  from  Mocha  would  be  a  staple  article  5 
and  since  it  has  been  freed  from  the  difficulties  which  were  thrown 
in  the  w^ay  of  its  import  from  Arabia,  by  the  petty  chieftains  in  the 
Red  Sea  being  now  subject  to  the  Egyptian  Vice  Roy's  power,  it 
could  be  sent  into  the  Mediterranean,  vi^  Suez,  at  a  price  which 
would  rival  the  West  India,  in  all  the  Turkey  markets,  notwithstand- 
ing the  run  which  that  article  has  had ;  because  the  preference  in 
favour  of  Mocha  coffee^  being  founded  as  much  on  religious  preju- 
dice as  on  its  real  superiority,  is  still  as  strong  as  ever,  and  its  great 
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expense  has  been  certaiidy  ^  sole  cause  of  its  declining  in  demand. 
Tbe  advantages  of  the  Pasha*s  conqnests  in  Arabia^  by  the  removal 
of  those  piDaging  chiefs  on  the  sea-coast,  and  the  restoration  of 
general  tranqiiilltty^  are  already  apparent,  in  having  rendered  die  last 
arrivals  of  coffee  at  Suez  at  a  price  which  has  aitteady  induced  large 
shipments  from  Aleiumdria  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  ^  and  fnmi 
the  operation  of  the  same  caused,  the  price  of  this  artide  will  no 
u'j^Li  ^iiYi  ruiiiiaiie  to  fall  liice  and  sugar  from  India  are  articles 
uhlch  might  always  constitute  tbe  half  of  a  ship's  cai^  to  Suez  ; 
and  tbe  muaEns  of  India  ^nt  in  ipreat  demand,  not  only  in  Egypt, 
but  tlirougbout  all  the  Lcvmit,  and  go  off  at  good  prices,  even  whda 
bruu|^ht  iiUo  these  cnun tries  from  En^and ;  a  circumstance 
wtutih  na^  no  cammexit^  as  their  cost,  if  brought  to  Egypt  by 
way  gf  the  Red  Sea^  dirL<£i  trtiui  Bengal,  would  be  lessened  fuUy 
S5  per  cenL  The  other  manufactures  of  India,  from  the  finest  chint* 
xes  and  ajloured  goodi^,  dowo  to  ibc  eoarsest  blue  doths  of  Surat^  are 
m  coQ^^aut  demand,  and  iini versa]  ecinsumptioa.  Pepper,  pimento^ 
and  spioes  of  every  description, — indigo,  of  which  they  use  an  inferior 
son  of  their  own  in  iimnen^  quantities^  but  to  which  the  Bengal 
indi^Hr  a^  being  of  a  Isetter  quahty,  {&  ^lways  piefetredy^-rMalaoca  tin, 
&tea3i«d  beyond  that  of  Brllain^-Hnje  woods,  essenoes  and  pecfumes, 
^jeark,  dbawb,  gems^  and  ilm  finery  of  the  Eafit,  wouki  oomplete 
the  exports  from  India  to  Egypt,  for  the  supply  of  the  Mediterranean 
generally,  but  especiaUy  the  countries  seated  on  its  eastern  extr^ 
miiy-  The  eonstimption  of  Egypt  alone  is  steady  and  extensive,  but 
when  that  of  all  Syria,  A^ta  Minor,  Constantinople,  and  the  countries 
fee  which  Maltn  has  been  a  dep6t,  are  added,  it  would  open  an  im- 
meme  field  ;  v^iiile  the  regular  trade  of  this  country  as  now  existing, 
ifi  com,  iax.  rice,  cotton,  date^i,  senmi,  gums,  natron,  &c.  &<;.,  would 
coQItnue  it^  accustomexl  channels  unimpaired^  and  add  to  the  je- 
sources  thu9  opened  for  enteral  rising  men  and  extensive  capitajbs* 

On  the  subject  of  e3€[Jorts  from  'England  to  Egypt  much  migiit 
be  said-  Perhaps  tliere  is  scarcely  a  country  on  the  globe  wh^re 
pftjildiees  in  favour  of  Britisli  manufactures  of  every  description  are 
more  |^?nenil,  and  where  less  of  muh  goods  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
m^r[..  ^  a  circmo stance  entire!}'  ovi  ing  to  the  limited  means  of  the 
meithants  there,  who  are  in  fact  mere  traders,  many  of  them  driven 
from  the  continent  of  Europe  by  the  persecutions  of  war,  and  seek- 
ing, in  the  smallest  commercial  operations,  scmiething  like  a  subsist- 
ence. The  number  of  the  Franks  or  Europeans  in  Egypt,  who  have 
the  least  daim  to  respectability,  are  very  few  indeed,  and  these  prin- 
cqMlly  transact  commission  business  for  the  principal  houses  at  Alex* 
andiia.  A  German  Baron,  who  brought  from  Trieste  and  Salonica» 
▼ii  Smyrna,  some  clothes,  chandeliers,  glass-ware  and  trinkets,  in 
1813,  had  the  largest  consignment  that  has  been  seen  here  for  some 
time,  and  these  were  the  refuse  of  some  auctions  which  he  held  at 
Smjtm  bat  the  year  before.   In  shorty  without  searching  for  frurthe^ 
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proofii  of  the  ooofiiied  means  of  the  Euiopean  merohonta  fntftbli8he4 
in  £gypt>  it  may  be  said,  that  there  are  scarcely  twenty  persons 
^Lcmpt  from  law-suits  before  their  respective  consuls^  on  account  of 
il^ts ;  that  the  interest  of  money  is  often  from  2  to  4  pM'-oent  per 
month,  and  the  commission  of  exchange  on  turning  one  species  of 
coin  mto  another,  taking  both  at  their  current  vahie — such  as  pias-* 
tres  fyr  paras,  dollars  for  sequins,  &c  as  amatter  of  acGommodatioQ 
only«-*is  from  18  to  14  per-cent. 

Of  British  goods  adapted  for  the  Egyptian  market,  li§^  benlsh 
cloths  are  the  principal  article ;  but  as  tl^  inhabitants  dms  very  gen^ 
rally  in  the  Mameluke  costume,  the  colours  differ  from  those  generally 
made  up  for  Smyrna,  in  having  scarlet,  crimson,  yellow,  pin^,  greeny 
and  other  bright  tints,  in  greater  proportions.  Dark  colours^  ex-« 
cepting  brown  and  blue,  are  seldom  seen  in  a  bale.  The  price  varies 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  piastres  per  pike  or  cubit ;  but  good  quaO- 
ties  seB  as  high  as  from  tw^ty-Ave  to  thirty  piastres^  during  ttie 
festival  of  the  Ramazan,  and  the  month  preceding  iU  Printed 
cottons  are  articles  of  late  introduction,  but  bought  up  with  co&« 
siderable  avidity,  particularly  those  patterns  which  have  so  suocesa* 
fully  imitated  the  shawl  dresses  worn  in  the  Eastj  but  as  these  av6 
so  various  in  colour,  width,  and  figure,  samples  should  be  made  m 
guide.  No  species  of  goods  have  r^zed  a  greater  profit  than  tliese 
in  late  sales.  Lead  ore,  and  lead  in  pigs,  meet  a  large  consumption^ 
as  wdl  as  copper,  tin,  and  iron  in  bars,  of  which  this  country  is  en* 
tirdy  destitute ;  to  ¥^h  may  be  added  every  spedes  a(  ordinary 
hardware,  as  locks,long  case-knives,  razors,nails,  conmion  mechanics' 
tools,  &c.,  the  manufacture  of  all  which  is  in  the  lowest  possible 
condition,  and  exorbitantly  dear.  Gunpowder,  bells,  leaden  bulkta^ 
musket  and  pistol  shot,  and  fortress  carriage  guns  complete,  when 
permitted  to  be  exported,  would  realize  fortunes.  Ordinary  arms  are 
in  abundance ;  but  handsmne  muskets  and  pistols  always  sell.  Englisli 
watches,  with  Arabic  figures  on  fhe  dials,  bring  high  prices.  Codii- 
Deal  is  a  standing  article,  and  small  quantities  of  American  rum  and 
tobacco  would  find  sale.  Green  and  red  sofe  coverings^  embossed 
Mke  our  frkshi(maUe  table-cloths  in  England,  made  up  to  suit  the 
cu^ions  and  seats  of  the  divans,  according  to  pattern,  have  doubled 
tiieir  cost.  Figured  English  shawls,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Cash- 
mere, sell  very  currently ;  and  British  mvslins,  particularly  tiie  lappe^ 
coloured,  and  dotted  kinds,  are  in  consideraUe  demand  for  turbans, 
sashes>  and  other  garments  of  dress. 

A  number  of  other  articles  might  be  occasionally  introduced,  by 
Ihe  advice  of  an  able  and  interested  correspondent,  or  even  by  the 
merchant  resident  in  England,  who  mi^t  be  previously  acquainted 
with  the  conmiodities  adapted  for  an  Eastern  market.  The  wants 
of  the  people  in  Egypt  are  nearly  the  same  as  through  all  the 
Turkiidi  dominions,  with  very  trifling  local  variations  |  and  whfle 
money  is  equally  plentifrd  anioi^  the  diiefe  of  the  noilitary,  aad 
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tiKMe  fining  the  Turions  departments  of  goveniment,  articles  of  re- 
tarur  are  in  mwsh  greater  abundance.  An  assorted  cargo  from  Eng- 
land of  doths^  cottons,  muslins,  hardware,  &c.  would  be  certain  of 
success^  if  not  in  too  great  quantities ;  for  here,  as  in  all  countries 
where  the  consumers  are  not  men  of  foresight  to  purchase  for  the 
future^  nor  the  merchants  men  of  capital  to  profit  by  retaining  in 
hand  In  times  of  abundance,  the  events  of  the  moment  are  alone 
coosid^^d,  and  while  the  slightest  scarcity  doubles  the  prices,  the 
least  excess  sinks  them  in  the  same  proportion  instantly. 

For  returns,  the  country  itself  offers  barley,  wheat,  beans,  and 
other  g^rain,  for  the  Spanish  ports  |  rice  of  the  Delta,  and  sugar 
pown  and  refined  in  the  Sajid  or  Upper  Egypt,  for  the  Levant,  with 
dites,  aennay  natron,  salt,  £cc  for  its  accustomed  markets  i  and  gunxs, 
dq>hanta*  teeth,  ostrich  feathers,  gold  dust,  &c.  brought  from  Arabia, 
Abyssinia,  Senna^r,  Darfoor,  and  the  interior  of  Western  Africa,  for 
the  consumption  of  the  luxurious  capitals  of  Euri^  >  and  all  this, 
exclusive  oi  the  trade  in  Indian  commodities,  for  which  this  country 
would  ina  few  years,  after  once  being  opened,  become  the  magazine 
of  the  Mediterranean. 


ThS   CflAMOia   HUMTEB* 

.  Aiep^  H  a  Swm  Air. 

Where  ugoilles  rise 
And  pierce  the  skies. 
And  glaciers  cUll 
Tbd  valleys  fill. 
The  chamoUthere^ 
Ob  Alpine  fure, 
WiU  browse^ 
Bm  who  tiiose  heights  may  gain, 
Sueh  game  to  rouse  ? 

Helvetia's  son 
Those  heights  hatii  won. 
Secure  he  goes 
O'er  trackless  snows. 
Nor  ckevass  deep« 
Nor  headlong  steep 
Regards, 
So  bok  or  chamois  slain 
His  ton  rewards. 
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SiK&ULAR  Discovery  of  a  Dooumbnt  op  Sm  Edwabs'  fhn>£ 
East  and  Lord  Eldon. 

I    ,,      To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald.         ^  ^n)^^ 

Bv  a  singular  accident  an  iiiijM>rtant  manuscnpt  hw^  lately  fixllen 
into  my  hands.  It  con t aim  a  review  of  tlie  defects  in  tlie  law^  and  in 
the  mode  nf  its  adiDinistratioTi,  both  in  Calcutta  and  in  tlie  IMofussil,* 
with  sug^stions  for  tlieir  iniprovement,  by  8ir  Edward  Hyde  East, 
late  Chid*  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta,  addressed  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  After  deferring  judgment  an  the 
paper  for  eight  years,  tlie  Lord  Chancellor  thought  the  questions 
were  ripe  for  calling  for  /iir<A«r  efiiUnce  upon  them  j  and  ibr  that 
purpose  transiferred  the  manuscript  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Blosrs'et;  nt 
the  sale  of  whose  tK>oks  and  furniture  it  wa§  purchased  by  a  sircar, 
in  a  lot  of  sundry  u:icful  articles^  for  three  rupees  fourteen  annas. 

The  manuscript  hairing  passed  through  many  intermediate  hands, 
and  having  been  perused  by  the  highest  functionaries  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  it  is  impossible  to  any  bow  many  have  been  neces- 
sary to^  and  responsible  for,  the  suppression  of  these  inter  est  tng 
ob&cr\  atitiuji.  But  among  all  these  p^sons,  1  bold  Sir  Edward  East 
hims^elf  most  giiiky  of  tlie  misprision.  He  hm  not  only  been  in 
England  several  years,  but  in  parliament.  He  has  not  only  had 
oppr>rtunittas  of  petLHacing  the  Lord  Clmncellrjr  for  judgment  on  liis 
paper,  but  of  removing  tlie  cause  (for  default  of  judgment)  before  a 
tribunal  which  b  more  wise,  more  learned^  more  jnat,  and  prompt 
than  even  Lord  Eldon'Sj — 1  mean  that  of  the  public.  Not  only  might 
he  have  resorted  to  snch  methods  of  obtaimi^  an  eEectual  hearing', 
but  he  was  pledged  to  endeavour  to  procure  legi^lati^^e  ^vanetifia  to 
propositions  w^liich^  so  far  back  as  IblG,  he  hiid  rcprt^ented  to  bo 
calling  for  '  the  immediate  attention  af  (Tovernment/  But  whatever 
other  parliamentary  dutiea  Sir  EdwTird  may  have  pertomicd,  we  di> 
not  find  that  he  ever  Introduced  a  biU  or  made  a  single  motion  ol  or 
concerning  the  untbrtuiiate  couatry  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  mwch 
of  iu!^  otittm  cum  di^nUate^  When  at  a  diblancf  from  the  scfit  uj[ 
legislation^  he  had  a  heart  to  conoeivej  and  a  heml  to  contrivei  many 
fine  thii^  for  the  public  bcncBt  j  but  uq^  when  he  is  on  tlie  ^tpol^ 
now  when  he  standh  tace  U^  face  with  brother  l<^alators,  lie  hn»  m» 
tongue  to  utter  tbeni.  If  my  notice  of  thi;?  recoudite  manuiiciipA 
shall  awaken  tSir  Edward,  at  this  late  lirjur^  to  some  ^ens«  of  tfnr 
exf  rtions  which  would  become  him  in  this  matter^  I  shall  not  have 
written  in  vain. 

Among  the  incanveoiences  w^iich  Sir  Edward  cnumeiatMsftnn 
the  non-extension  of  certain  laws^^  this  couotcy,  I  do  mat  9md4kMh 
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he  mentioDS  the  want  of  thoee  relating  to  bankruptcy.  This  must 
be  mnmg  to  tile  inoompleteness  of  tbe  manuseript,  wbicb  b  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  Sir  £dward  giving  it^  with  additions  and  amend- 
ments, to  the  world.  Among  tbe  statutes  containing  provisions  which 
would  be  useful  in  this  country,  I  shall  merely  sp^ify  the  following, 
wkh  the  heads  to  which  they  relate : — 30  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  Cheats  by 
felse  pTc«4*nees.  VZ  Gen.  III.  c.  13.  Felon  standing  mute.  12  Geo, 
JIL  c,  20.  Jtistices  of  |)eace ;  marriage  of  minors  ^  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough^s  act^  19  Geo.  HI.  c.  74.  Punishments  instead  of  burning 
in£e  hand.  39  Geo.  III.  c.  85.  Embezzlement  by  servants.  48 
Gcou  ill.  c.  im.  YrWUy  stealing  from  the  person.  43  Geo.  III.  c. 
113.  W'hlM  destniction  of  ships ;  protection  of  the  Post-office.  42 
Geo.  II L  c.  CJ.  stealing  of  growing  crops.  Sir  Edward  proceeds : 
'  1  could  esLtend  this  list  much  further.  The  remedy  for  these  and 
similar  defects  seems  of  two  sorts : 

'1.  To  psi&s  a  general  law  extending  all  past  statutes  from  the  13 
Geo.  111.  tttcliisive,  (in  construction  of  former  provisions,)  an|d  all 
{uture  frtaiuU;^  of  Englniid  to  this  country  ^  leaving  to  the  Supreme 
powt  to  eo^clude  by  construction  such  statutes,  or  parts  of  statutes, 
^A  inay  in  their  judgment  f^^^ear  to  be  of  a  character  merely  local 
for  England^  &c.,  and  not  applicabk  to  ^e  conditioii  of  India. 

"nKxigk  this  would  seem  to  be  ^ving  a  great  latitude  of  discre- 
tion to  tbe  Court,  yet  it  is  rather  in  sound  than  in  sense ;  and  is  no 
Biore  than  was  ori^nally  confided  to  it  in  respect  to  the  statute  law 
of  Sngiand  down  to  the  13  Geo.  III.^  concerning  which  I  have  never 
heard  any  suggestion  that  the  power  had  been  abused,  except  in  the 
ippiicstion  nrade  in  tbe  capital  offence  of  forgery,  in  a  single  instance, 
iii  Iks  cue  of  Nundcomar  -,  and  there  the  principal  stress  was  laid 
on  its  application  ex  post  facto.  But  it  can  rarely  happen  that  any 
senons  chfficulty  should  occur  in  the  exercise  of  sudi  a  discretion, 
eoofinsd'to  the  negative  power  of  rejection,  which,  in  common  sense, 
wovhl  be  ttercised  whenever  there  was  a  serious  doubt  -,  and  sure  I  am, 
tfcat^  wllh  ^he' ordinary  habits  of  caution  belonging  to  every  British 
JiK%e»  no  serious  mischief  is  to  be  apprehended,  but  rather  a  judi- 
cisas  selcclkm  is  to  be  expected.  At  all  events,  the  power  would  be 
guiidcdby  saving  and  excepting  its  application  in  every  case  against 
a  positive  statute '  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  binding  India, 
r  will  secure  all  the  particular  provisions  already  ^ven  for  our 
at,  and  provide  for  every  future  enactment  for  our  separate 


'  4.  The  other  remedy  which  I  would  propose  is  rather  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Native  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  which  is,  to  extend 
tbe  power  of  legislation,  at  present  conferred  upon  the  Govemor- 
Qcoend  ia  Council,  with  the  consent  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
enabling  tiKm  to  naake  general  local  laws,  (such  as,  in  fact,  the 
Governor-General  and  Council  alone  have  been  accustomed  to  make 
for  the  Mcrfussil,)  not  merely  confined  to  purposes  of  poUce,  but 
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jexten^g  to  goiienJ  obfeots^  inrhkOi  vronM  incfaidfi  hnfi  affodtny  Hus 
Native  i^abitttiit9,  in  the  pointt  vflsM^  in  anothfir  paper  I  hare  aug- 
.gested  that  they  atand  in-  need  ot,  as  well  as  in  othera  which  osay 
occur.  Such  laws  to  be  published  in  this  country^  so  as  to  enaMe 
.the  inhabitnti  to  appeal,  and  confirmed  by  the  King  in  CouncH 
before  they  are  put  in  foece.' 

Sir  Edward  then  proceeds  to  propose  remedies  for  rarious  incon* 
Teniences  arising  from  a  want  of  power  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  in- 
flict certain  punishments  of  hard  labour  in  prison,  or  on  public  works ; 
from  a  want  of  power  in  the  police  magistrates  to  punish  petty 
thefts  5  from  the  shelter  ffiven  at  Serampore  and  Chandemaffore  to 
fraud  and  felony ;  from  the  inadequate  number  of  persons  legally 
qualified  to  serve  on  juries  5  and  from  the  injuries  sustained  by 
Tarious  classes  of  persons  from  not  being  accounted  British  subjects, 
nor  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  thou^  they  are  indisputably  subjects  of 
the  British  King  and  Crown,  and  of  no  other.  Much  of  this  dis- 
cussion is  of  considerable  value,  but  my  limits  will  only  permit  me 
to  give  short  ejLtracts  by  way  of  specimen. 

,  '  The  Hindoos  have  inwn«bly  adopted  some  of  our  laws,  witliout 
imy  fiulbooty»  eousept  the  laneCioii  of  tiie  Supreme  Court  giv^geffeet 
to  their  acts.  For  inrtance,  they  now  very  generally  dispose  of  ti»ir 
pit)perty  by  will  y  but  the  Supreme  Court  being  restrained  to  give 
probates  of  wills,  or  grant  administration  of  the  efi^cts  of  British  sub- 
jects only,  (in  the  confined  sense  before  noticed,)  and  the  Hindoos 
having  no  |^e  of  deposit  for  the  safe  custody  of  their  wiUsj  there 
are  numberless  temptations  to  forgery,  and  ample  time  for  their  fabri»- 
cation  according  to  drciunstauces.  The  executors  are  under  qo  obli^ 
gation  to  deliver  schedules  of  the  personal  property  upon  oath*  (ur 
accounts  of  their  receipts,  by  which  their  fidelity  may  at  any  time  be 
brought  to  the  test,  '}£  necessary,  except  by  tJtie  bnrthensome  process 
of  a  suit  in  equity,  which  can  seldom  occur  Iquery,  b^  concluded.?]  in 
time  to  have  the  desired  full  effect,  nor  without  a  previous  dispute 
among  the  spoliators  for  a  division  of  the  spoil,  (and  the  expense  of 
whiqn  can  only  be  borne  by  an  estate  of  a  certain  magnitufie ))  con* 
^equently,  women,  infiints,  and  absentees  have  np  ad^^ate  (j^jeok 
upon  &\xdh  administration  of  their  propertiesj  whom  it  is  now  en> 
tremely  difficult  to  fix  with  the  possession,  and  s^npetimes  even  of 
landed  property,  at  any  distance  of  time  ^  so  many  ingenious  de»iqefi 
have  they  got  for  covering  such  possession  in  other  mi»&.ji9mm* 
In  all  instances  the  parties  injured  run  great  hazard  in  substantiate 
ing  their  claims,  when  all  the  documents  and  proofis  ace  in  the  ha^ 
of  their  spoliators/ 
The  following  passage  is  deserving  of  particular  attention: 
'  It  is  fit  to  consider  in  what  condition  Native  Christians  are,  rfthey 
be  not  British  subjects.  They  are  native  born,  and  cannot,  upon  any 
common  principle  of  justice,  be  debarred  from  colonizingm  their  native 
and  only  country  (?)   What  is  the  law  of  hiheritance  or  succession,  or 
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maRJagr><Miit  of  the  {ir^iii^tB  of  Calcutta?  Can  the  Hnidoo  or  Hch 
hmmm^dan  ]»w  be  administeied  to  them  as  Chriatiana  ?  The  attentkm 
of  Govemment  is  seriously  called  to  this  subject,  nvhich  every  day  may 
bring  into  open  legal  discussion/  [A  most  s^igular  discussion  it 
would  he,  whether  a  Native  Protestant  was  venly  and  indeed  a  Chrifi<- 
tian  man^  or  to  be  treated  as  an  idolatrous  polytheist!]  'Though 
llxe  general  i^uestion  uf  colonlmlUm  of  British  subjects  in  India  should 
be  regarded  in  the  gaine  ligbt  nowr  as  it  was  before. the  East  India 
trade  was  tb^ciftTn  open  [and  Sir  Edward  is  perfectly  content  that  it 
should  be  so  rcgmrdf^]  to  tlie  mtiiiopoly  of  which  it  aeemed  to  bear  the 
dosest  afKntt}  j  and  though  measures  are  now  in  train  for  assimilat- 
ing to  the  Bnti^h  Government ,  or  satisfying  the  nascent  influence  and 
anibitiuu  of  tha  great  landed  pruprietora  who  are  growing  up  under 
the  Permanent  Settknient/  [to  what  measures  does  he  allude?] 
*  mithoui  ant^  courjterpoise  of  Briliih  territorial  power,  or  qf  Briti$h 
i^fiuenc^,  e^eepi  that  of  ojice,  every  day  sinking  in  relative  wealths 
B^  the  condition  of  these  person s,  as  the  only  links  in  the  chain  of 
popular  connection,  will  deserve  reconsideration.' 

We  have  next  acurious  piece  of  information  touching  the  genea« 
IpgyofibeBarietto  frmilyj  and  some  speculations  respecting  the 
ac^toal  ciaed^of  the  celebrated  Ram  Mohun  Roy— the  lej^ty  df  his 
issue  on  a  question  of  inheritance — and  whether  '  if  he  terminate  in  a 
Chri^ian,  he  can  have  a  plurality  of  wives* ! 

In  recommending  that  the  privileges  of  British  subjects  should  be 
communicated  to  Native  Christians^  Sir  Edward  could  not  avoid 
stumbling  on  the  shameful  part  of  the  law,  namely,  their  disability  to 
hold  land,  and  their  liabihty  to  transportation  without  trial;  and  it  is 
worth  ol»erving  with  what  undisturbed  gravity  and  complete  indif- 
ference he  passes  over  circiunstances,  in  some  respects  ludicrous^  but 
more,  calculated  to  excite  astomshment  and  aUborrence. 

*  If  it  were  thought  proper/  says  Sir  Edward,  'to  put  Native  Chria* 
tians  at  once  upon  the  footing  of  British  subjects  in  all  respects,  if 
bom  within  theBritish  dominions  in  India,  it  may  be  done  by  a  general 
declaratory  law,  that  all  persons  born  within  the  British  dominions 
in  India,'  ^id  domiciled  in  Calcutta,  being  Christians,  have  been,  and 
shaD,  so  long  as  they  are  thus  domiciled,  be  deemed,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  to  be  British  subjects  within  the  meaning  of  the  charter  of 
1774,  and  of  the  several  acts  of  Parliament  passed  for  the  regulation 
and  govemment  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  saving  to  them 
ail  rights  ofholdinjg  land  as  Native  bom  subjects,  and  exempting  them 
from  being  sent  to  Great  Britain  as  unlicensed  persons,  ^c.  or  for 
trial  and  punishment*  / 

'  At  all  events,'  observes  Sir  Edward,  '  there  are  two  points  to 
which  the  immediate  attention  of  Govemment  is  called  for  the  whole 
class  of  Native  Christians,  if  it  should  not  be  thought  more  politic 
andadviseable  at  once  to  declare  them  British  subjects,     [Saving  to 
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them,  &c.  &c.]  The  one  is  to  enable  the  Supreme  Court  to  grant 
probate  of  theu*  wills  and  letters  of  administration  of  thdr  intestates' 
effects.' 

'  The  other  point  (or  present  consideration  is,  that  these  Christians 
of  Native  or  foreign  extraction  settled  here,  and  half  castes,  cannot 
for  the  same  reason  avail  themselves  of  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
clauses  in  the  charter  of  the  Supreme  Court,  without  which  few  can 
dare  enter  into  contracts  with  any  Native  or  foreigner,  being  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  it.  The  13th  clause  states,  that  the  Court  shall 
have  power  and  jurisdiction  to  determine  all  such  causes,  &c.  against 
every  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  inhabitants  of  India,  re- 
siding in  the  said  provinces,  &c.  of  Bengal,  &c.  upon  any  contract  or 
agreement  in  writing,  entered  into  by  any  of  the  said  inhahitants  with 
any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  exceeding  600  rupees,  where  such  in- 
habitants shall  have  agreed  in  the  said  contract,  that,  in  dispute!,  the 
matter  shall  be  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court,' 

These  two  defects  still  r^siain  to  be  supplied  3  but  doubtkss,  it  tW^ 
be  deemed  pcrfitic  and  adviaeable  to  avoid  thejhrm  ofcanupunicatbig 
to  such  persons  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects,  ex- 
cept those  of  being  incapable  of  holding  land,  and  of  being  liable  to 
transportation  without  trial,  with  destruction  of  property  and  tem- 
poral ruin. 

The  rest  of  the  MS.  is  occupied  with  recommending  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  Moftussil  of  the  wh^e  body  of  law,  English  and  Native, 
which  is  administered  iti  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  of  English  pleaders  in  the  Mofussil  couits*  To 
all  whidi  there  are  but  two  objections :  First,  That  which  has  been 
made  to  the  appointoient  of  a  collector  of  the  window-tax  in  the  Sun- 
derbunds,'^the  country  is  not  yet  ripe  for  such  changes.  Secondly, 
Without  the  communication  of  certain  privileges  to  British  sul^ects, 
which  ore  not  included  among  the  remedial  measures  recommended 
by  Sir  Edward,  the  country  neuer  will  be  ripe — ^never  will  be  more 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  such  improvements  than  it  is  now. 

M.B, 


To   Fbederica. 
Pair  and  young-,  why  pensive  grown  ? 
Rouse,  and  be  happy !  do  not  own 
Eyes  that  langtdsh,  brows  that  frown,-- 
Dreary  cares  may  come  at  leisure ; 
Ere  youth  passes,  taste  its  pleasure ; 
Robbing  age  will  seize  the  treasure ; 
In  thy  dotage  grow  sedate. 
Cares  can  never  come  too  late. 
And  youth  deserves  a  happier  fate. 
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Journey  acboss  the  Peninsula  of  India^  from  Madras  to 
Bombay.     By  a  Madras  Civilian. 

No.  I. 

Hfodes  of  Travelling,  and  Description  of  Equipage  used  in  India  ; 
Route  and  Sketch  of  the  Country  from  Madras  to  Arcot, 

CiBcuMeT.iNCEii  baving  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  proceed 
from  Miidras  to  Bombay,  and  the  country  between  Hyderabad  and 
Poonah  being  in  iin  unsettled  state,  I  chose  the  route  across  the  Penin- 
sula to  the  western  coast,  whence  I  knew  there  were  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  gromg  to  Bombay  by  sea.  On  the  18th  of  I'ebniary,  I 
hnd  made  tlie  fiJlowTiig  preparations  for  my  journey,  which  I  give  in 
detail;  that  an  ^M^curate  notion  of  the  usual  meCihod  of  tFavelling  in 
Ividia  may  be  formed,  and  that  my  consequent  movemjents  may  be 
better  underdtood:  * 

A  palanquin  and  twelve  bearers,  with  their  cook  and  a  massaljie, 
or  lantern-carrier  -,  a  servant  to  prepare  niy  food  5  five  cavadi-men 
to  carry  my  clothes,  &c.,  which  were  contained  in  ten  boxes  •  two  of 
which,  slung  at  one  end  of  a  bamboo  pole,  eaU^  a  cavadi,  made  one 
mantis  load.  Of  utensils,  a  tea-kettle,  three  tin  f^tes,  three  or  four 
earthen  ehatties  or  sauce-pans  without  handles,  two  large  tin  mugs, 
a  tea-pot,  a  tin  bason,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  a  lantern,  a  copper 
vessel,  with  a  narrow  neck  for  containing  oil :  a  few  pounds  of  wax 
cahdBes.  Attached  to  my  palanquin  behiml,  a  cane  case  containing  an 
eaithen  goblet  for  water,  a  bottle  and  a  glass,  all,  except  the  glass, 
^vered  Vrith  cane-work,  to  render  them  less  liable  to  be  broken; 
ihaterials  ^r  writing  were  contained  in  my  palanquin  drawer,  above 
whidi  I  placed  a  few  useful  and  entertaining  books.  Of  provisions, 
tea,  stigar-candy,  curry-stufF,  a  few  pounds  of  biscuit,  a  bottle  of 
hobey,  and  four  bottles  of  brandy  5  a  fowling-piece,  a  telescope,  a 
compass.  In  my  palanquin,  which  itself  formed  my  bed,  were  placed 
a  blanket  and  a  couple  of  pillows.  As  eight  only  of  the  boxes  were 
appropriated  to  my  clothes,  the  two  which  remained  were  filled  with 
all  the  articles  just  enfonerated,  in  order  that  my  palanquin  might  be 
free  from  encumbrance.  Thus  equipped,  I  despatched  my  servant 
and  the  cavadi-men  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  intending  to  allow 
them  time  to  make  an  easy  journey  to  Streepermatoor,  at  which 
place,  by  starting  in  the  evening,  I  meant  to  overtake  them  early 
next  morning. 

On  the  20th  of  February  I  arrived  at  Streepennatoor,  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  upon  inquiry  found  that  my  servant  and  baggage, 
instead  of  waiting  for  me,  bad  all  gone  forward.    Fortunately,  my 
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friend's  kindness  had  furnished  me  with  a  hump*  of  beef  and  some 
breads  and  there  is  a  sort  of  purveyor  resident  at  this  plaee^  who 
supplied  my  other  wants.  ' 

Streepermatqor  consists  of  a  set  of  choultries  or  caravanserais, 
built  for  the  convenience  of  travellers>  by  a  Madras  Native  merchant, 
named  Venkata  Runga  PiUer,  whose  munificence  will  be  appreciated 
when  I  have  particularly  descriWd  the  buildings.  On  the  left  side  of 
^e  road,  as  you  enter  from  Madras,  is  a  row  of  low  houses,  made 
of  brick  and  chimamed  outside,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  set  of 
English  alms  houses.  I  did  not  enter  them,  as  they  were  all  occupied, 
but  I  presume  they  consisted  of  large  square  courts,  with  an  open 
0pace  in  the  centre,  which  is  the  usuS  form  of  Native  houses.  These 
are  intended  for  the  poorer  sort  of  Native  travellers.  Opposite  to 
them^  on  the  other  side  ^e  road,  there  is  a  spaciousf  upstair  house, 
built  in  a  very  finished  style,  and  this  the  founder  probably  intended 
for  the  more  opulent  of  his  countrymen.  Beyond  this  house,  and 
on  the  same  side  the  road,  is  a  pond  or  tank  with  stone  steps ;  and 
OB  the  further  side  of  this  stands  the  house  usually  occupied  by  Eu- 
ropeans. This  consists  of  a  itiiddle  hall,  with  two  rooms  at  eacl^ 
end  of  it,  and  a  very  cool  and  pleasant  chamber  above,  which  is  ar- 
rived at  hy  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  outside  of  the  building.  The 
house  id  built  Upon  a  raised  foundation,  and  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  finish  it  in  a  style  suitable  to  the  taste  of  Europeans.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  place  was  first  established,  the  founder  ordered 
wine  and  provisions  to  be  furnished  gratis  to  travellers.  His  bounty, 
however,  was  soon  so  much  abused,  that  he  was  obliged  to  desist. 
Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  I  cannot  determine  5  but  the  latter 

Srt  of  the  story  may  well  obtain  credit  from  present  appearances. 
le  walls  are  smoked  and  scribbled  over,  the  table  is  broken,  the 
comers  of  the  rooms  have  been  used  for  cooking  victuals,  and,  in 
short,  the  house  is  rendered  unfit  for  the  reception  of  any  but  male 
travellers. 

In  a  jungle,  beyond  the  European  house,  there  is  a  small  pundal, 
built  of  granite^  from  a  raised  floor  of  stone,  twelve  pillars  spring, 
which  support  a  fiat  roof  of  the  same  material.  There  are  np  si4es 
to  this  construction,  whidi  was  probably  intended  for  some  religious 
aerem(H)y.  Sculptures  adorn  the  sides  of  the  pillars^  such  as  ve 
usually  seen  in  the  granite  choultries  of  the  Caroatic :  namely^  a 
figure  of  Bala  Chrishna,  or  Chrishna  in  his  childhood  >  Chrishna 
chroshing  the  serpent ^  Chrishna  playing  on  the  flute;  Hanuman 
Bahoo  swaUowing  the  moon^  &c.  From  the  top  of  the  Euronean 
bouse  you  have  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.    It  v  in 

*  The  oattleln  India  have  a  hump  over  the  shoulders^  which,  being  com- 
posed of  fat  and  lean  aj^reeably  mued,  is  cut  off  and  salted,  thus  forming 
one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  East, 
t  A  house  of  more  than  one  story  is  called  in  Madras  an  upsti^r  house. 
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geoeial  fliBi,  and  covered  with  high  bushes  and  Pahnyra  trees>  ex- 
oepting  near  the  villages,  where  the  lands  are  cleared  and  cultivated^ 
and  where  the  conunon  trees  of  the  country,  auch  as  banians,  tania* 
rinds^  and  eocoa-nuts,  are  seen  in  abundance. 

I  employed  a  part  of  this  morning  in  watching  a  £umly  of  Hindoos, 
who  bad  taken  their  station  under  a  tree  not  fiur  off.  The  party  con-* 
listed  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  a  daughter  about  18  years  old,  a»d 
all  their  baggage  was  placed  on  the  back  of  an  ox,  the  oomn&on 
beast  of  burden  of  this  country.  At  about  10  o'clock  the  wife  and 
daughter  had  prepared  a  meal,  which  the  man  ate  of,  but  alone;  it 
bei]^  the  custom  all  over  the  East  for  the  females  of  a  femily  to  eat 
what  remains  after  the  males  have,  finished.  The  usual  practice  is 
fer  the  wife  to  succeed  to  the  plate  of  her  husband,  sisters  to  those 
aS  their  brothers,  &c.  As  soon  as  the  husband  had  finished  his  meal, 
his  daughter  brought  him  the  ox's  saddle,  and  he  laid  himself  down 
to  sleep.  This  practice  of  sleeping  in  the.  middle  of  the  day,  and 
after  meals,  is  general  tbsoughout  the.  East,  iind  has  been  soiiom 
time  out  of  mind  in  all  warm  climates.^  1  had  Almost  forgotten  to 
mention,  that  before  eating  hepulled  off  his  turban  and  his  clothes  to 
the  waist,  whidi  is  a  universal  custom  "^th  the  Hindoos..  It  may  be 
fiurther  observed,  tiliat  people  of  different  castes  will  not  eat  with  each 
other,  neither  wUl  a  man  of  any  caste  eat  with  a  Christian  or  stranger 
of  any  nation.  It  is  curious  that  this  is  among  the  many  pcunts  of 
resemblance  between  the  Hindoos  and  ancient  Egyptians,  as  qipears 
from  the  fc^lowing  verse  in  Genesis,  chap,  xliii.  verse  32.  '  And 
they  set  on  for  him  by  himself,  and  for  them  by  themselves,  and  fiyr 
the  Egyptians  which  did  eat  with  him,  because  the  Egyptians  might 
not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,  fior  that  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians/ 

llie  wife  and  daughter,  who  had  probably  just  come  off  a  long 
journey,  were  in  the  mean  time  bpsily  employed  in  preparing  an  after- 
noon meaL  Their  whole  stock  of  cooking  utensUs  consisted  of  four 
earthen  chatties  and  a  brass  pot.  Their  fires  were  made  in  two  oblong 

♦  The  Athenians  were  then  engaged  at  tlieir  dinner,  aft^r  which  they 
retired  to  the  amusement  of  dice,  or  to  sleep.    Herodotus,  Clio  Ixiii. 

Xote  6f  Behe — ^In  all  the  warmer  cliinatea  of  the  globe,  the  custom 
of  sleeping  after  dinner  is  Invariably  preserved.  It  appears  from  inodem 
travdlers,  that  many  of  the  present  inhabitants  or  Athens  have  their 
hooiiM  flatroofed,  and  decorated  with  arbours,  in  which  they  sleep  at  noon. 
We  are  informed,  at  well  by  Herodotus  as  by  Demosthenes,  Theophrastus, 
sndSi^enQpbon,  ^t  anciently  the  Athenians  in  genn^,  as  well  citizens 
au)  soldiers,  took  only  two  repasts  in  the  day.  The  ine<mer  sort  wer^  sf^ 
tisfied  with  one,  which  some  took  at  noon,  others  at  sunset. 

The  following  passage  from  Horace,  not  only  proves  the  intimftcy  which 
prerailed  between  Meceenas,  Virgil-,  and  Horace,  but  satisfies  us  that  at 
a  much  later  period,  and  in  the  most  refined  state  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  mode  of  spending  the  time  after  dinner  was  like  that  here  mentioned. 

Lvsum  it  Mecsenas,  dormitum  ego  Virgiliusqne.    Sermon.lib.  1,  5. 
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bole!)  in  the  grotind,  on  which  the  chatties  were  placed,  and  a  fire 
lighted  undtimenth.  No  provbioa  seemed  t<i  have  been  made  for 
fire-wood,  and  n  considerable  portion  of  tbc  moming  was  therefore 
\ftii9tcd  in  Cf iUecting  it. 

The  use  of  the  brass  pot,  which  I  have  mentioned,  was  for  draw- 
ings water,  and  for  drinking  out  of.  The  Hindoofi  believe  spitde  to 
be  partienlarly  abouiinable  and  impure,  and  are  Jherefore  careftd 
not  to  suffer  any  [itirt  of  their  bodies  to  touch  their  mouths  ;  they 
believe  geniTufly  that  a  ves.sel  which  another  |MTsi>n  has  drank  out 
of  is  lastingly  jioUuted,  unless  it  be  made  of  t  tTtain  subfetandes, 
which,  according  to  their  sii|jerstitions»  admit  of  tieing  cleansed— 
brass  beiiig  one  of  these,  is  almost  the  only  material  of  which  eating 
and  drinlitng  vessels  are  made  ;  and  here  again  we  find  a  striking 
resemblance  with  the  ancient  Egyptians  i  speaking  of  whom;  Hero- 
dotuii  gives  the  following  passage :  *  Their  veneration  for  their 
deities  is  superstitious  to  an  extreme ;  one  of  thdr  customs  is  to 
drink  out  of  brazen  gt>blet^^  which  it  h  the  univer^  practice  With 
them  to  cleanse  every  day/*  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  have  nbt 
oap^iiliined  tunong  the  kitchen  furnitare  plarc??  and  dishes,  but  t^ese 
are  supplied  in  Indb  to  the  poor  by  nature,  or  at  least  the  materials 
fof  making  them.  The  banian  trees  bear  large  leaves  of  so  thick 
and'gluthious  a  qtiality,  that,  when  pinned  together  with  pieces  of 
straw  or  thorns,  tiiey  form  a  "very  substantial  plate ;  and  textures 
of  this  sort  are  vcrf  frequentiy  used  as  paper  with  us  for  packing 
up  small  parcels.  This  tree,  the ^cu^  Indica,  or  Indian  fig-tree,  it' is 
supposed,  furnished  the  leaves  with  which  our  first  parents  concealed' 
their  nakedness  : — ^  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,  and 
they  knew  that  they  were  naked,  and  they  sewed  fig-leaves  toge- 
ther, and  made  themselves  aprons.' t  As  I  was  not  so  completely 
idle  as  to  spend  my  whole  morning  in  watching  the  Hindoo  femily^ 
I  must  here  leave  them. 

At  half-past  six  in  the  afternoon,  I  started  from  Streepermatoor^} 
and  arrived  at  a  small  place  called  Bal  Chitty*s  Choultry,  Newpan,  on 
the  ^Ist  of  February,  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning.  Here  th^t^  is 
a  small-sized  granite  choultry,  beyond  which  is  a  small  stone  tank, 
and  still  further  on,  a  few  huts  on  both  sides  the  road  compose  the 
vfllage.  There  are,  besides,  on  the  left,  two  or  three  smidl  shops, 
directly  opposite  the  choultry.  The  extreme  heat  of  the  Indian  day 
obliges  the  traveller  to  seek  shelter  from  the  sun,  and  as  he  moves 
only  at  night,  his  opportimities  are  more  rare  than  in  coolet  climates 
of  seeing  the  country  through  which  he  passes.     As  I  had  been  this 

•  Euterpe,  ch^.  xxxvii.  +  Genesis,  chap.  in.  rer.  7-  ' 

J.  The  derivation  of  the  word  Streepermatoor  Is  stree,  a  word  implying 
gopd  fortune — fara,  eternal — mal,  a  name  of  V^ishnoo-Hw^r,  a  village  or 
town.  '  The  village  of  the  auspicious  eternal  Vishnoo.'  In  like,  piauner, 
most  Hindoo  villages  are  named  from  some  deity. 
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roed^ihree  or  four  times^  thU  vnH  account  lor  my  never  be^e  hav- 
ing se^  a  v^iy  pretty  little  village,  about  holf  a  mi^  to  th<^  1^  of 
yi^/^  I  haci*now  put  \]i^  and  whidi  J  took  a  walk  to  Jiee* 

It  consisted  of  two  grassy  lanes,  one  of  whidi  cfosaedthe  tdp>of 
die  other  at  right  angles.  On  eadi  side  the  way,  there  w^re  roffs 
of  day«built  houses  roofed  with  tiles,  and  before  each  of  these, 
three  or  four  cocoa-nut  trees  were  planted.  The  peculiar  neatness 
observable  ia  these  dwellings  was  a  sufficient  indication  that  they 
were  inhabited  by  Brahmins,  and  that  thi3  place  was  an  4grahaimi, 
or  Bramani  village.  At  the  top  of  one  of  th^  lane^,.  stoqd  a  sto^ 
choultry,  used  only  for  religious  ceremonies,  which  appeared,  front 
itsxxmtaining  a  large  wo9den  elephant,  painted  white,  and  orpament* 
ecf  with  gilding.  On  the  outside  the  building  several  posts  hml  been 
erect^  su]^ppcting  a  ceiling  of  mats,  lined  with  wbite  cloth,  aiKl  thi3 
had  formed  a  portico,  used  at  some  late  religions  feitiystl.  A^  stated 
tidies  tJ^oughout  the  year,  the  Brahmins  take  out  tbeidol,  the q1>- 
ject.of  ^eir  worship,  from  the.stmctuary  within  the  p^gq^  where 
he  is  usu^y  kept,  £uid  with  much  pomp  *  have  him  conveyed  afovnd 
th^  outside  of  ^  pagoda  in  a  certain  fixed  route^  upon  sopo^cpn- 
veyance  highly  ornamented  with  silks  and  s^eameiSv,  This  cere- 
mony^ whi^  is  called  pratakshanam,  is  not  very  unlike;  carrying  thp 
host  ia  Bopian  Catholic  countries,  and  is  intcinded  to.  give  the  icoi^- 
mon  people  an  oppprtunity  g[  seeing  their  god  in  public^ ,  The  dif- 
liereat  IjUndoo  deities  have  each  a  vahapam,  or  conveyance,  peculiar 
to  himself,  besides  which,  there  are  some  como^on  to  aU ;  for  iu^ 
staope,  Shiva*s  vahanam  is  a  bull;  VishnoQ*s  a  red  kite]  Parvati, 
the  co|isort;  of  Shiva,  is  sometimes  seen  on  a  Hon  -,  Ganesha,  her 
first-born,  noounts  his  bandeccut,  (a  kind  of  large  rat ,)  and  Hartikeya, 
the  second  son  of  Shiva,  rides  cm  a  peacock.  The  wooden  elephant 
is,  I  believe  common  to  ^,  as  being  in  general  a  conveyance  of  dig- 
nity ;  but  the  machine  which  is  most  celebrated  for  these  excursions 
of  the  idol,  is  the  ratha,  or  car,  of  which  the  following  description 
is  froni  Sonnerat,  page  227: 

'  Xte,  chariot  est  une  machine  immense,  sculpt^  sur  laquelle  les 
guerifs^  ]fi  vie,  et  les  metamorphoses  du  Dieu  sont  represent^e3 :  il 
est  orniS  de.  banderoles  et  de  fieur^.  Des  lions  des  cartons^  plao^  aux 
quf^t  rou^  supportent  tons  ces  omemens  :  le  devant  est  opcup^  par 
di^^^va^x  de  la  m^me  matiere,  et  Tidol  est  au  milieu  sux  un  p^de^- 
td,:  quantity  de  Brames  Teventent  pour  emp^cher  les  mouches  de 
veivur.  j^'y  i;e|H»ser.  Les  Bayaderes  et  les  musiciens  tons  f^is  k  Ten- 
tow>  et,  font  retentir  Tair  du  son  bruyant  de  kurs  instrumens  : .  Qn, 

'  *  In  the  sacred  processions  in  early  times,  the  deity  used  to  be  carried 
i|>OUtin.a  shrine,  which  circumstance  was  always  attended  with  shouts 
aJEkd'  acclamations,  and  the  whole  was  accompanied  by  a  great  concourse 
of  PjcApie.  .  The  ancient  Greeks  styled  these  celebrities,  the  procession 
ofthcFOmphi. 
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YtH  dee  p^eft  et  dea  m^es  de  famille  tenant  leurs  en&ns  dans  leurs 
Was,  86  jetter  h  travera  pour  se  Mre  ^eraser  et  mourir,  dans  Tespoir 
que  la  divinity  ks  fercnt  jouir  d'un  boi^ieur  ^temel  dans  I'autre  vie. 
Ce  speqtacte  n  arretoit  pomt  la  marche  du  dieu,  paroeque  les  augn^es 
n  awoient  point  ^t^  &vorabte.  Le  cort^  passoit  sur  h  corps  de 
oes  Q^albeuTieux  sans  aucune  ^Qtioi\,  et  la  machine  achevoit  de  lea 
bruyer.' 

tt  may  be  some  consolation  to  know  that  these  hofrid  sacrifices, 
formeriy  so  comnion  in  India,  and  especially  at  the  Jag^ernatha 
Pagoda,  on  the  coast  between  Madras  and  Bengal,  are  now  no 
loi^ger  permitted  by  Government.  In  the  little  village  I  was  now 
surveying,  there  was  one  of  these  rathas,  but  it  was  of  a  very 
small  size.  I  have  seen  one  at  St.  Thom^,  which  required  two 
thousand  people  to  draw  it,  and  I  have  understood  that  in  some 
towns  in  Tanjoor,  &  province  famous  for  Brahminical  ceremonies^ 
*there  are  cars  so  lai)ge  as  to  require  ten  thousand  people  to  move 
them.  '  But  to  return  to  the  viDage :  it  contained  a  pagoda  of  con-*, 
siderable  size,  dedicated  to  Viahnoo,  of  whose  sect  are  all  the 
Bramins  of  the  i^ace,  and  was  surrounded  by  rioe-fields  and  gardens 
with  high  hedges  of  bamboo  and  tamarind  trees.  I  returned  to  the 
choultry  after  my  ramble,  much  pleased,  but  not  a  little  fetigued 
with  the  exertion  I  had  made.  At  about  four  o  clock  my  palanquin 
bearers  crooked  me  a  curry,  but  it  was  so  extremely  hot^  with 
capsicum  and  pe(^)er  that  I  could  with  difficulty  swallow  it.  This, 
indeed,  is  not  a  common  &ult  of  Native  dishes,  which  are  in  general 
very  cool  and  palatable.  In  India,  however,  even  in  cooking  there  is 
a  mode  peculiar  to  each  caste,  and  it  was  my  misfortune  that  this  hot 
curry  was  peculiar  to  that  of  the  palanquin  bearers. 

Lfcaving  orders  with  my  people  to  follow  me  as  soon  as  they  bad 
finished  their  meal,  I  set  out  before  them  on  foot,  at  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  walked  on  until  I  came  tq  Damal,  a 
village  about  three  miles  from  where  I  had  started.  iT^s  place  lies 
rather  low,  and  has  a  good  supply  of  water,  being  irrigated  by  a 
channel  communicating  with  the  river  which  passes  ArcoU  At  the 
further  end  of  the  village  this  crosses,  and  as  it  was  too  broad  to 
jump  over,  I  was  arrested  in  my  march.  Whilst  standing  at  the 
brink  of  the  water,  a  Native,  with  a  child  in  his  arms,  came  up  to  me. 
From  him  I  learned  that  the  place  contained  about  sixty  Brahmin 
f^unilies,  and  a  hundred  of  those  of  the  Paliei  caste ;  and  that  the 
latter  live  by  cultivating  the  land,whkh  is  the  property  of  the  former, 
being  attached  to  a  considerable  pagoda  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thifl 
at  present  is  falling  to  decay )  and  though  worship  is  still  perfbnaed- 
in  it,  no  festivals  are  held  there.    Th^  village  derives  its  name  /rom 

■'■■■' I       «        iiiiiiiii      I.I       iiii        II  II.  »in»i      I      n«i_,i» 

*  It  is  curious  that  the  English  are  singular  in  using  the  word  hot,  to 
e^nDress  the  sensation  produced  by  piepper  and  other  spices.  The  Frenol^ 
call  it  jM^sai}/,  xh^lmm^spictrnte. 
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the  son  cf  its  fcmnder.  From  its  low  sltuntion  ie  is  hstrettiefy 
wAeM^Y,  and  last  year  an  uncommon  fttality  took  place  among 
tiie  cattle.  The  little  child  which  my  informer  carried  Wli»  a  })iteous 
specimen  of  disease.  Its  dark  skin  was  of  a  «ickly  hti^,  itti  mouth 
|iarched^  and  its  body  feverish  :  it  did  not  seem  to  Buffer  >  pain,  and 
It  uttered  no  complaint }  but  its  limbs  hung  listless  down^  imd  its 
eyes  were  half  closed  with  languor.  It  was  naked,  and  its  poor  father 
bad  DOt»  probably,  wherewithal  to  find  it  proper  nourisbmeivU  It 
was  one  of  thoae  real  objects  of  charity  which,  from  tb^  poverty 
of  the  population^  abound  in  India, 

I  remained  for  above  im  hour  sitting  on  the  stump  of  a  ttoe,  but 
finding  that  my  bearers  did  not  come  up,  I  began  to  walk  back 
to  ascertidn  the  cause  of  their  delay.  I  might  have  suspect^  that 
they  had  run  off  with  my  conveyance,  had  I  not  been  aware  Of  the 
maversal  character  of  these  Indians.  The  caste  of  palanquin  bearen^ 
are  the  most  worthy,  quiet,  and  respectable  Natives  which  I'haVe 
ever  met  with.  They  come  from  the  northern  parts  of  th^  Madta^ 
territories,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Masulipatam,  Gatijam,  and 
Jaggernadia ;  and  migrating  in  sets  of  nii^  or  twelve  persons,' 
generaOy  relations,  remain  at  the  presidency,  or  in  the  SeiVice  of 
Europeans,  for  two  or  three  years,  by  which  time  havf%  gaihed 
a  sum  of  money  they  return  to  their  families  and  home,  where  they 
either  cultivate  the  land  of  fish  on  thfe  coast.  Whilst  employed  a* 
bearers,  they  live  together  in  one  apartment,  find,  fomiing  a  mess/ 
eat  and  drink  together,  and  agree  among  each  other  in  the  greatest 
harmony.  After  returning  fot  about  a  mile  I  met  my  palanquin^  in 
which,  as  it  was  now  night,  I  entered,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

OTd  of  February.  1  arrived  at  Arcot  on  the  following  morning  at 
$  o'clock,  or  rather  at  Ranipettu,  which  Is  the  name  of  the  canton^ 
tneot,  the  town  itself  being  on  the  further  side  the  river.  Arcot  i§ 
one  of  the  largest  stations  for  troops  under  the  Madras  Government, 
tod  ft  is  appropriated  entirely  to  cavalry.  The  barracks,  of  w!ilch 
there  are  sufficient  fbr  at  least  six  regiments,  are  ranged  in  rows  over 
alioge  sandy  plain,  which,  fVom  the  constant  exercise  of  troops,  is 
but  Siinly  scattered  with  herbage ;  from  whence  it  hajlpens  that  it  is 
one  of  the  hc^test' places  in  India.  Houses,  some  of  which  hHve 
gaidens  attached  to  them,  are  seen  scattered  alxHrt,  and  the^e  are 
hired  by  the  officers.  I  have  hem  ^ree  times  here,  but  have  never 
aeen  the  place  so  deserted  as  at  present.  One  solitary  reghnent,  with 
scarcely  any  horses,  are  its  only  guardians,  the  rest  being  absent  in  the 
field.  Ahnost  all  European  travellers  in  passing  Arcot  put  up  at  the 
house  of  some  fnend,  so  that  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to 
erect  a  choultry  for  their  accommodation;  and  Natives  of  course 
find  lodgings  in  the  town..  From  this  circumstance,  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  remain  during  the  day  in  the  open  air,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  civility  of  some  old  invalid  sepoys,  who  offered  me  the 
guard-room  close  to  tlie  commandant's  house  5  I  was  here  sheltered 
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from^e  beat  of  the  mid-day  sun,  which,  €ven  at  this  seadbn,  is  retj 
oppressive.     Having  overtaken  my  fi^e  cavadi  men  and  my  servant, 

1  was  iftinbled  to  come  at  muteriab  for  writing,  and  I  pass^  the  day 
in  penniog  ti*io  letters  for  England, 

At  5  o  clock  in  tbe  afternoon  I  started,  as  the  day  before,  on  foot, 
and  was  followed  by  the  pidanquin.  The  scenery  from  Madras,  as 
far  ad  Arcot,  may  be  comprised  ii)  a  general  description,  as  there  is 
little  variety*  This  country  is  flat,  aricl  here  and  there  are  seen  vfl- 
Uiges  euveloped  in  tamarind  groves,  iind  surrounded  by  rice-fields^ 
pr  the  square  pyramided  tower  of  the  t>agodas  rising  by  the  side  of  a 
ptone  taiik^  amidst  prilmyras  and  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  intermediate 
apactj  between  the  villagers,  and  which  forms  the  great  mass  of  the 
land,  Is  wiiat  may  be  ciilled  a  lieath,  thickly  covered  with  high 
bushes  of  various  sort-s,  from  whidi  fit  re  and  there  spring  a  palmyra 
tree*  Qccasionaily  the  road  passes  between  avenues  of  aged  banians, 
but  these  have  been  purposely  planttid  to  shade  the  traveller.  I 
continued  walking  far  sevenil  milesj^  iind  a  very  bright  moon  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  light  of  day.  The  road  to  Chittoor,  being  a 
cross  one,  ran  through  fields  and  over  broken  ground^  sometimes 
passingr  over  plains,  and  soraetinies  between  stony  hills.  The  dis- 
tant pro.specta  to  tlie  west  of  the  ghauts^,  or  mountain  boundary  which 
divides  the  table-kind  of  Mysoorirom  the  plains  of  the  Camatic,wafl 
exeeedingiy  grand ;  and  were  it  not  that  a  lake  was  wanting  in  tbe 
fbre-gri)und  instead  of  a  barren  iiat,  somewhat  resembled  the  fir#t 
view  of  Winandamere  in  Cumberland. 

At  about  six  miles  from  Arcot  we  passed  into  a  village  between 
lofty,  hedges  of  the  cully,  a  shrub  or  the  euphorbium  kind,  very 
^QXQi^non  in  this  country,  and  whose  r^unifications  resembling  corsd 
iip,  form,  being  filled  with  a  highly  caustic  milk,  give  this  out. on  the 
4i^test  touch,  and  thus  render  it  impassable  without  danger  of  its 
wounding.  I  heard  a  noise  in  some  of  the  houses  as  of  tne  clack- 
ing of  a  mill,  and  inquiring  the  cause,  was  told  that  the  inhabitants 
were  beating  rice.  As  the  cultivation  of  this  grain,  which  fonnsthe 
almost  daily  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  is  a  subject ,  wprth 
toucl^^ng  on,  I  shall  here  say  a  few  words  respecting  it. 

Two  grand  divisions  are  made  in  India  of  the  produce  of  la^, 
namely,  that  which  grows  by  the  rains  of  heaven,  and  that  which  is 
watered  art^dally,  or,  in  other  wordsy  dry  and  wet  cultivatioii*  Hie 
fbnher  comprehends  all  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse,  exo^tit^  ti^, 
arid  the  latter  the  different  kinds  of  rice.  '  '"' 

At  Madras,  the  rice  cultivation  is  distinguished  into  thre^  kiQ4s« 
according  to  the  season  of  its  growth— semba,  car,  and  manicattito. 
The  semba  is  sown  some  weeks  before  the  rains,  very  thiek,  in 
^patches,  which  are  surrounded  by  an  embankment  of  earth,  ao  s»  to 
retain  the  "Water  three  inches  deep.  By  abbiit  January,  whtifa'*t!he 
lands  are  flooded  with  ^nrater,  and  the  tanks  are  flUed  by  the  mob- 
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Mon,  the  young  rice  ha$  sprung  up,  forming  a  carped  .of  a  be^tiM 
tender  green  colour,  and  as  thick  as  mustard  and  cress.  It  is  now 
toe  to  .'Uanspkmt  it,  and  the  fields,  in  which  it  is  to  be  set/ ore 
covered  with  water.  After  being  plucked  up  and  parcelled  into  ha^d* 
fills,  each  man  or  woman  takes  one  in  her  lefl  hand,  and  stooping 
down,  plants  the  stalks  into  the  ground  one  by  one  with  the  ng;ht. 
No  particular  pains  are  taken  to  place  it  in  an  upright  position  j  but  this 
it  soon  attains  by  its  own  nature ;  it  ripens  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  months,  when  it  is  cut  with  a  sickle,  and  placed  in  a  heap  in  the 
middle  of  the  field.  In  the  mean  time,  a  space  about  twenty  feet  in 
diameter  is  prepared  with  cow-dung  and  clay,  so  as  to  form  a  hard 
floor :  this  is  generally  in  the  same  field,  and  in  the  open  air.  The  rice^ 
stalks  being  strewed  on  this,  a  number  of  oxen,*  eight  or  ten,  are 
turned  upon  it,  and  constantly  driven  round  and  round,  by  which 
means  the  com  is  forced  from  the  ear.  These  oxen,  it  may  he  re- 
marked, bdong  to  different  individuals,  and  their  labour  is  paid  by 
their  being  aUowed  to  eat  their  fill  of  the  straw,  .>vhich  they  do  Whifet 
walking.  The  rice  thus  separated  from  the  straw  is  ready  fdr  divi- 
sion, the  officers  of  government  being  on  the  spot  to  take  theit 
share,  and  the  cultivators  theirs  5  but  as  Some  time  is  consumed  in 
the  measurement,  it  is  in  the  mean  time  placed  in  heaps.  To  pre- 
vent robbery,  these  are  piled  up  as  high  as  the  rice  ^viU  stahd,  after 
which,  flattened  portions  of  sand,  or  ashes  of  cow-dung,  are  placed 
on  the  sides  of  the  cone,  and  slightly  imprinted  with  a  wooden  sedl. 
When  these  are  well  laid,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  even  a  handM 
without  breaking  the  seals. 

Rice  is  sold  in  the  husk;  in  which  state  it  is  called  paddy.  To 
clear  it  firom  this,  is  the  business  of  the  women  of  the  fiunily,  and  it 
is  thus  performed  :  it  is  previously  par-boiled  with  a  small  qtuintity 
of  water  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  heap, 
and  be^n  with  a  long  wooden  pestle  tipped  with  iron.  Two 
women  are  necessary  to  perform  this  operation  secundum  artern. 


*  Uerodotvs  relates  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  that  they  used  swine  for 
the  same  purpose.  *  These  are,  at  the  proper  season,  again  let  loose  to 
Aike  the  com  from  ^e  ear.' * 

Mt0  of  Latfeker.-^Vtatarch,  BndoKus,  and  Pliny  r^ate  ^e  same  fiiot . 
Tilcneu  does  not  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  a  fable  invented  by  Herodotus, 
Ittd  Um9  aa^^oua  Wesseling  seems  to  be  o£  the  same  opinion.  ,  Gale, 
not  thinking  swine  adapted  to  tread  out  the  grain,  has  substituted  oxen, 
because  in  Heyschius  and  Fhavorinus,  tfie  word  us  seems  to  signify  an 
^.'  '  Fococke,  in  speaking  of  modem  Egypt,  says,  *  they  spread  out 
'tto>coni  when  reined,  and  an  ox  draws  a  machine  about  on  it,  which, 
togHher  with  the  treading  of  the  ox,  separates  ^hejprain  from  the^straw, 
aB4  e«to,Dus  straw/  Deuter.chap.xxv. verse  4. — 'Thoushalt  not  mu^e 
tlie  ox,  whenhe  trpadeth  out  the  com.'— The  Hottentots  use  horses  for 
^e.dbore  purpose. 
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Thdy  Mand'oppotile  «ich  other,  ivith  the  rice  in  the  middle*  One 
raises  the  pole  with  her  left  hfmd,  and  strikes  it  dowu  with  her  iight» 
q«itting  hold  bf  it  at  the  eaiiie  ^me,  so  that  it  ialto  into  her  partner's 
kit  haml,  who  goes  through  the  same  exercise.  The  beap»  however, 
has  a  cQiostant  tendency  to  spread  itself}  and  to  remedy  this,  tlie 
beaters  advance  the  left  foot  at  every  stroke,  and  throw  the  rice  into 
the  centre  with  their  right,  thus  constantly  performing  an  evolution 
Dound  it.  This,  like  Si  other  regular  labour  in  India,  is  eccompa* 
Bied  with  a  song.  It  was  this  beating  of  rice  to  which  my  bearers 
alluded  in  accounting  for  the  noise  within  the  houses,  but  as  the 
sound  was  too  loud,  I  begged  one  of  them  to  ri^  at  the  door  of  one 
of  the  huts,  and  inquire :  on  foUowing  him,  I  found  myself  in  thft 
nidst  of  a  paper  maiiu£M:tory. 

Hie  people,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  not  a  little  8ur{^rised  at 
seeing  a  European  enter  their  habitation,  and  that,  too^  kto  af 
night )  but  when  iiiey  found  that  I  came  not  with  hostile  lattntions; 
they  became  very  oommnnicative.  As  I  am  at  present  ao4  well 
acquainted  widi  the  method  of  making  paper  in  Europe,  and  there 
ifnay  be  some  variety  in  the  Indian  mode,  I  may  be  excused  from 
rdfiting  the  process  as  I  found  it  performed. 

The  cottage,  which  was  about  twenty-five  feet  long  and  ten  wide, 
had  a  square  bole  at  one  end,  five  feet  wide  and  as  many  deep ;  at 
the  other  end  there  was  a  stone  cistern  in  the  floor,  three  feet  wide  and 
of  the  sanoe  dep^.  Along  the  beams  above,  lines  of  twine  were  passed^ 
three  or  four  inches  apart  from  each  other,  and  the  walls  were  <^ 
mud,  which  were  whitewashed  and  clean.  The  first  step  is  to  take  old 
gimny  bags,  bought  of  horse-keepers  and  grain-sellers,  and  to  chop 
them  into  small  pieces  upon  a  block  of  wood  with  an  iron  bill ;  they 
are  then  thrown  into  the  square  hole  first  mentioned  \  in  the  middle 
of  this  descends  a  perpendicular  beam,  which  is  fastened  at  its  upper 
end  to  the  end  of  a  horizontal  one  3  about  a  foot  from  the  holo 
are  two  blocks  of  wood,  and  these  form  the  fulcrum  of  the  horizontal 
beam,  which  works  by  a  peg  run  through  it  on  two  notches  cut  in 
th^e  ;  at  the  end  of  the  horizontal  beam  are  two  men,  who  alter- 
nately press  their  weight  on  it,  and  release  it,  so  that  the  perpendi- 
cular beam  rises  and  fisdls  with  violence  into  the  bottom  of  tl^  pit ; 
here  sits  a  boy,  whose  business  is  to  feed  the  bruiser,  by  constantly 
pushing  the  pieces  of  gunny  under  the  place  where  it  f«dls.  When 
the  hemp  is  suflficiently  pounded^  it  is  taken  to  shallow  square  ponds, 
outside  the  house,  and  there  kneaded  and  squeezed  by  hand,  and 
macerated  in  lime-water,  as  well  to  destroy  its  texture,  as  to  bleach 
it.  The  bruising,  macerating,  and  kneading,  is  performed  several 
times  before  it  becomes  sufficiently  reduced  to  a  pulp  3  thus  prepared, 
it  is  mixed  with  water,  and  placed  in  the  square  cisterns  lit  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  being  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  be  fbimed  into 
paper ;  a  wooden  frame  is  now  taken,  about  two  foet  square,  and  dt 
a  grjdiion  form^each  bar  of  which  is  somewhat  thinnerUum  Uie  little 
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fioger  'y  4)V<er  this  is  placed  a  square  sieve,  made  of  a  very  fine  kind 
of  reed  or  Btraw^  litde  thicker  than  a  large  pin ;  Uiese  are  placed 
parallel  t6  each  othev,  andtiedtogiEfther  wiSi  thrtad;  etch  end  of  the 
sieve,  uliich  is  pnrpoaely  made  long,  is  rolled  up,  and  these  ro!ls 
flibfd  the  opportunity^  stretching  it  hy  placing  two  stielcs  across 
ifef  theiftwne,  ^th  the  sieve  over  it,  heing  adjusted^  «nd  the  atidis 
heiiig  held  down  hy  the  hands>  the  paper-maker  squats  down  on  his 
Immti  sikt  up  tile  pulp  in  the  cistern  with  a  stick,  sjid  immersing  the 
A^  in  the  cistern,  and  raising  it  again,  shakes  the  substance  which 
ha  fau  oaflected  gently  over  it ;  a  sheefof  paper  is  thus  fbrmed  upon 
Aie  fileT«,  which  u  then  turned  upskie  down,  the  paper  Mng  permit* 
ted  to  fidlof  upon  half  aoylinderofwoodj  seveni  sheet*  are  dropped 
on  this,  one  after  another,  and,  notwithstanding  they  are  wet,  they  do  - 
Bpt  atkk  to  each  otiier }  the  paper  is  next  £ied  a  litUe,  and  then 
phseticd  against  the  wall.  In  thia  state  it  is  daubad  over  with  a  pve* 
paimtkwcffaw  nee  and  water,  ground  together  in  a  mortar  of  stone, 
with  a  pntk  of  the  same  material^  until  they  form  a  smooth/thich^ 
piiilii  liqaidy  like  cream )  after  thia  siaing,  the  paper  i»  well  dried  by 
haagiag  it.  on  the  lines  near  the  roof  of  the  house)  when  entirely 
free  from  moisture,  it  is  glased  by  rubbing  it  wtthapieoe  of  poUshed 
9iait«,  and  the  edges  being  cut,  it  is  fbkkd  into  sheets,  andpacked 
k  pansela  of  twelve  sheets  each,  of  whidi  the  price  on  the  $pot  is  two 
fiuvuos,,  or  about  fivepence. 

After  tiiia  visit  to  the  paper  manufsctory,  I  stqiped  into  my  palan« 
fUB»  and  slept  vmti  the  morning.* 


Resignatiph, 

When,  bright  with  joy,  with  ardour  warm. 
Thy  ai^mated  features  beam, 
Wh^t  change  could  add  a  single  charm  ? 
Couldst  thou  more  sweet,  more  lovely  seem  ? 

Yes!  more  bewitcbiQg  was  thy  amile 
Whei»  anguish  dimmed  thy  half-closed  eye* 
While  Aqu,  m  all-resign'd  tha  while, 
Seemdst  almost  oharm'd  with  ag^y. 

Let  othecs  lau|^^  devoid  of  wocy 

And  fire  with  joy  where  pleasures  reign^ 

^is  thy  peculiar  sweetness,  fair  I 

To  feel  content  when  rackM  with  pwn.  .    B.  G.  B. 

The  continuatiDn  of  this  journey  will  be  given  in  regular  series. 
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Wk  have  under  our  inspection  a  matuucxijptyt  tiie  pabMerttotfof 
which  cannot  fSul  to  excite  great  interest. .  This  avUuii^  M. 
Pal^Iogus^  bom  in  Constantinople,  of  a  Greek  fenailyi  attdiMving 
passed  ul  his  youth  in  Turkey^ has  conceived  the  idet^olMima/Iti^, 
in  a  series  of  dialogues,  an  exact  portrait  of  Ottoman  maifners^ 
These  little  scenes  have  no~Bort  of  pretension  to  dramatic  effect : 
they  are  conversations  solely  intended  to  represent  forcibly,  ani^  thus 
hlwQg  into  aetwn  a  number  of  detaib,  "which  a  simple  recital  would 
leave  vague  and  unperceived  in  the  back-ground.  Ofiten  even  a'few 
words  of  dialogue  are  sufficient  to  render  InteRigible  wbatW  long 
ej^positioa  C9ukl  only  imperfectly  ^ddineate.  Siieh  is  the  scene  ci 
the  reeq)tion  of  Christian  ambassadors,  and  that  of  "th^  judgiutot 
at  the  tribunaL  .  Arnong  these  dialogsues^  in  whkb  'iktiwtj^  and 
subject  are  exceedingly  various,  we  have  mad»  chojoeof  flieJafcy^ 
ing,  in  order  to  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  th<.  work. .  Al$(t>ugh 
the  author  is  a  Greek,  yet  he  flattery  himself  t)iat.he  Jb«s  WtoWMl 
towards  his  enemies  with  the  strictest  imparti^tyi  «n(iiidff)«4y 
several  persons,  who  have  visited  Turkey,  l^ye  a,ssured  hi^.HtuU 
there  is  no  exaggeration  in  his  pi(^ture.  ,  1 1/ 

To  assist  the  reader  in  the  more  clear  understa^cUng  of  hiAliilRs, 
as  well  as  subjects,  M.  Pal^olosus  9ppends,to  hvi.textiOopikMaincttes 
and  justificatory  documents.  Want  of  space,  howeve^,  wiu^pprmit 
us  only  to  advert  to  those  which  are  indispensable  to  the  uf^^s^^- 
ing  of  the  dialogue : 

J)ialQg^e  bfUneen,  a  Dervish:  Can  other  of  almsj,  a%  Imam  flk^prUit 
of  a  mosquej,  and  MuBtapha,  «  youn(^  Tntk. '     ^  '  ' ' 

MusTAPHA. — ^When  is  the  festival  of  Seyiram.?  t ;        ^    i   .  i  » • 

The  lMAM«^-In  eight  days :  twenty  h«ve  ahreadir  dapriBd^  place 
the  new  moon.     ,  .  .  ;  i .  »    •  *.  ■      «  • 

MuBTAPBAw-^I  confess  to  you  that  this  Ramadanl  ht^^  to  tfare 
me  exceedingly !  the  dkya  of  fasting  appear  to  lohg.  ^  I  ^Oall;  fei' the 
sun  sotting  with  as.mudi  impatience  as  for  the  eomin^df  ^t  Grieat 
Prophet ;  and  as  soon,  as  Ii  have  b^dd  its  last  rays  hidden  tieUhd 
the  mountains,  i  place,  myself . at  tahl^  nemr  to  lenve  )it-  uMil  Ae 
mprniag  begina  to  dawn. 

The  Dervish.^— And  do  you  eontfam^  to  eat  aB  t^  thAe?  '  ' 

— -  .   .  '■  ■        '   ■  -  -- — ' — — ^^ — 

•  From  a  French  Journal— Z^f  Gli^e^  . .    v 

f  The  Easter  devotions  of  the  Mohammedaa«. 

X  The  Turkish  Lent :  it  lasts  one  lunar  niohtii.   During'  tMs 
the  Koran,  according  to  Mahomet,  descended  from  heaven. 
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MutTAPSAw-— No>  I  do  Bot  eat  constantly ;  but  I  console  myself  for 
the  fiuting  of  the  day  by  never  turnmg  my  eyes  away  hem  those 
diftheM>f  ivl^  Imus^  be  di^ived  again  for  thirleeB  hmirs.*, 

Imam. — Undoubtedly^  it  is  a  little  tiresome  to  be  oUiged  to  &st 
4rettmdaHi^till  nighty  bat— 

M«i«APHA. — ^If  at  least  one  might  drink  :  if  one  could^  during  the 
gnallieat  of  the  season,  moisten  one*s  lips  with  a  drop  of  water, 
HMMNMid  be  some  aHeviation. 

liTAM. — llie  rules  of  our  religion  forbid  it.  You  must  obey  with- 
istilt  mnmiuring* 

BTl-stapiu. — It  is  above  aQ  the  being  deprived  of  my  pipe,  wUch 
Idlli  me. 

B^arisu. — ^So  much  the  better.      A  good  Musi&nan    might, 
.  dorbg  thftse  holidays,  to  abstain  from  every  thing  which  can  give 
lum  t^e  least  pbosure. 

Mdstapoa. — ^N either  to  be  able  to  smoke,  nor  even  to  take  a 
pinch  of  snuff}  it  is  really  very  hard. 
DkftTira. — ^Whosoever  believes  in  the  Prophet  ought,  during  ibis 

moofl^  not  oidy  to  dejprive  himself  of  all  that  can  flatter  the  seniles, 
iRit  also  from  laughing,  joking,  and  even  from  speaking  more  of  his 

'  affalM  than  he  dui  help. 

MnsTAPHA.-^-It  is  very  well  to  say  so.  Dervish ;    but  whp  can 

'^imtf^  an  4hct  filled  so  rigorously?  There  is  not  one  nian  in  a 
^loiiiiad'wbo  can  endure  ^uch  a  fast.  ' 

'  *'^ll<«Vi8n. — So  much  the  worse,  Mustapha.:  so  much.the  woicse, 
iriydiild.  • 

MvsTAPBA. — I  know  ^t  you  Dervishes,  and  even  the  Imams,  are 

•4agaM&  o^itttUiiUy  observing  these  severe  law9 ;  but  it  is  bedahse 
yon  have  Qotliing  olie  to  4o«  You  can  remain  the  whole  day  in  bed; 
and  when  one  is  in  bed,  one  neither  thinks  of  eating,  smoking,  or 
amverainff.  It  is  not  the  same  with  us,  who  have  our  occupations 
lOfiMbm  wd  wik>  Ma  about  the  whole  day.  Not  only  can  :we 
not  submit  ourselves  to  all  the  rigours  of  the  fiist,but  there  are  even 
iy/jth».ii^iitd»r  of.tlie  year.a  great  number  of'pracfieea  to  which 

»<|[^i  mSPmiiU  for  us  to  confomt.  For  instance,  every  good  be- 
j^ftqe^ /Plight jtp,gp.  five  times  a  day  to  the  jaami  yf  and  yet,  notwith- 

.JtfiUffyf^  this,  you  never  see  nradi  oompaay  thare.  The  generaRty 
isre  J9ppitcnt  to^perform  their  abluiioiis  at  home,  when  they  hear  fhe 
crier  announce  the  hour  of  prayer  j  and  how  many  again  are  IJiere 
who  are  ohligipd^even  to  diq)ense  with  this  duty } 


*  The  Ramadlm  sometimes  Ms  in  the  summer  sei^on,  and  then  the 
liw,  >rhich  ffi^eribes  fasting  from  the  lishig  of  the  sun  to  its  setting,  is 
-gmMk Mr%dificalt tofulfil.  t  Mosque.  .    , , 

OrieiadHemld,  Fd.  14.  F 
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Imam. — U  it  then  much  to  prdy  five  titoes  a  day?  The  ^tt  of 
God  oHgiAally  wad  that  we  should  pray  fifty  times,  and  it  is  only  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  Great  Prophet  that  tiiis  ntfmber  has  been  re^ 
duced  to  five.  The  more  we  pray^  the  more  aigreeabie  it  is  to  Ood 
and  his  Prophet. 

.  MusTAPHA. — Undoubtedly :  but  you  must  nevet  load  an  ass  Vrith 
more  than  he  can  carry. — Five  times  !  'tis  a  trifle  for  one  who  i^  Hft- 
ligious  :  but  'tis  a  great  deal  too  much  fbr  people  who  have  busin^^t 
Jf  at  the  moment  when  the  mUezzin*  shouts  frOm  the  top  of  the 
minaret,  a  merchant  is  on  the  pdnt  of  concluding  a  bargain,  mfUflt 
he  risk  losing  his  customer,  to  rim  to  prayers  ?  and  ought  the 
waterman  who  plies  on  the  csmal,  to  leave  his  oars  and  his  skiff  } 
Ought  the  street-porter,  who  wadks  bending  under  the  weight  of  his 
bundle,  to  fling  it  on  the  gtound,  in  order  to  nm  to  the  mosque  ? 

Imam. — Under  the  circumstances  of  which  you  speak,  they  can 
pray  where  they  are,  provided  that  the  four  conditions  should  be 
ftilfilled,  and  that  the  prayers  should  be  at  the  prescribed  time. 

Dervish. — But  the  prayer  once  beg;an,  young  man,  how  the  earth 
trembles  under  thy  ffeet !  how  the  thunder  bursts  over  thy  head  ! 
how  the  enemy  makes  his  naked  sword  glisten  before  Ihy  eyes  !  YoU 
ought  not  to  stir  from  the  spot  till  you  have  finished. 

Imam. — Above  all,  never  let  sordid  interest  cause .  you  to  infringe 
this  Sacred  law. 

Mu  STAPH  A. — One  must  gain  a  livelihood. 

Dervish. — We  should,  before  all  things,  accomplish  our  religious 
duties,  and  save  ourselves  from  the  curse  of  the  J*rophet. 

MusTAPflA.— 'But  then  a  man  ia  reduced  to  die  of  hui^ger,  or  to 
rob  others  for  a  living. 

DERyiaM. — God  who  hm  created  us,  will  not  let  us  want.  Do  m 
we  Denri^Ks  do— we  never  thiak  on  the  dM>rrow,  and  yet  we  live 
on,  DotwiUiala&ding. 

MusTAPBA. — Yes,  you  live  by  begging  -,  but  confess  that  if  afl  tki 
wodd  dkl  as  jcm  do,  you  wauM  run  the  risk  of  stMrvltig. 

Dervish. — ^Man  can  always  subsist  upon  herbs,  fruits,  and  water. 
God  is  great. 

MusTAPHA. — ^Without  doubt.  But  such  a  frugal  meal  only  suits 
you  bachelors :  if  you  had  children,  could  they  be  nourished  with 
grass  ? 

Dervish. — And  why  not )  Do  not  ^e  brutft  animals  so  live } 
and,  notwithstanding,  their  yoimg  still  thrive,  and  their  species  have 
been  preserved  and  midtiplied  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  Do 
you  think  that  men  are  more  necessary  on  earth  than  brute  animals  ? 
Their  multiplicatMm  is  only  fotal,  for  since  they  have  become  so  numer* 


•  Crier. 
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coi^thef  offend  thdr  Creator  every  inomeiit.  If  tbere  were  not  some 
ffood  beKev^Sy  like  ourselves^  the  world  would  have  been  destroyed 
bog  ago :  h  ie  avr  prayers  aJk>ne  that  presenre  it.  I  do  not  speak 
to  thee  1^  the  Yaoc^s^*  whom  Grod  never  regards,  and  whose  ex«> 
isteace  is  indifferent  to  him.  My  words  apj^y  to  oqr  own  nation, 
whk^  was  created  to  be  sole  and  supreme  on  the  earth,  but  which  it 
now  so  poDuted  by  oar  sins,  that  God  and  his  Prophet  appear  na 
kmgcr  to  look  upon  us. 

li§AU4 — ^Alas  !  that  is  why  our  empire  Ms  into  decay  from  day 
today!  Iliat  is  why  we  are  no  longer  respected,  eil^ier  by  the  Kralsf 
or  ^  Christaan  people,  as  our  ancestors  were.  We  are  oow  the 
sport  of  these  unbelievers  :  they  do  what  they  will  with  us. 

MusTAFHA. — With  regard  to  me,  you  are  deceived.  Imam :  they 
do  not  do  what  they  please  with  me  5  I  despise  them — ^these  dogs ! 

Imam. — Without  being  aware  of  it,  my  ohild,  you  allow  yoursdf  to 
be  led  by  them  as  well  as  others.  Do  you  aot  observe  that  tfaey  are 
the  caase  oC  tmr  abolishing  every  day  seme  of  our  ancient  ouatom^ 
•ome  of  our  laws  made  sacred  by  so  many  ages,  and  establi^Md  by 
Bo  many  victories.  Hie  abominable  customs  of  other  nations  are 
being  introduced  among  us  by  d^rees,  one  knows  not  how.  Every 
thing  is  changed  in  Turkey.  Already  they  meddle  with  ^our  juris- 
prudence. We  must  acoouHt  to  them  Sot  ^  way  in  which  we  treat 
QorrajmBiX  tiiey  tfe  trying  to  reform  our  militia  $  and  probaUy  you 
will  soon  see  them  dnvhig  ub  away  horn,  our  possessions  altogether. 

I>8]KvssB.--4f  it  is  «o  written,  we  can  do  noChfaig  to  avtert  it.  Ifey 
Me  wBI  of  the  Prophet  be  accomidislied ! 

MusTAPHA. — But  why  do  our  ministers  allow  them  to  proceed 
«rts> 

Iham. — Our  ministers!  they  are  so  vOe  and  so  cowardly,  that 
lilieycvettpay  coUftto  theenvf^of  thoseinflddsj  they  latter  tiiem, 
they  /awn  upon  them,  th^  go  to  €heir  houses,  they  even  say  that 
they  carry  their  baseness  so  &  as  to  be  seen  eattag  and  drinking  at 
Aelrtables! 

DcarisH. — AH  these  eddfaee  §  are  only  spies  upoa  our  adknas 
iffry  fb  they  sul^r  them  to  live  in  tile  capital?  why  do  they  not  send 
them  to  the  Isles  of  Princes  ? 

MvsTApBA.— ^I  would  rather  send  them  to  Sheitan^  all  to  Sheitan 
(Satan). 

Imam. — ^If  we  were  to  be  delivered  from  them,  we  should  not  be 
saved  nevertheless.    Undoubtedly  our  misfortunes  have  sprung  from 

•  Infidels,  the  epithet  which  the  Turks  gire  to  all  Christians, 
t  ChiiBtian  Kings. 
}  Streets  who  are  not  Musulmans,  L  e.  Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians^  ftc. 
§  Ambassadors. 
F2 
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the  vices  of  our  ministers ;  and  '  the  lish  always  become  putrid  first 
at  the  head  ,*  but  now  thai;  is  done,  tbe  corruptioo  has  e^^^p^ed tp.  the 
people ;  all  the  commandments  of  the  great  Prophel;  are  trampled 
under  foot.  We  now  see  the  Osmanlis*  play  at  the  ^;ame.  of  hazard. 
Not  only  are  prayers  and  fasts  neglected,  but  they  are  so  .bold,  as  to 
abstain  no  longer  from  the  liquors  and  viands  forbidden  so  severely 
by  Mahomet.'  In  short,  will  you  believe  it  ?  I  have  seen  pork  eaten ! 

Mu  STAPH  A. — But  tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  you  who  are  sp  learned^ 
why  the  flesh  of  pork  is  forbidden  to  us  ?  ^  C^  it  be  true,  as  t  ^ 
told,  that  formerly  this  animal  discovered  some  leathern  bottles  full 
of  water,  which  Uie  Prophet  had  caused  to  be  secretly  interred^  in 
order  to  produce  a  miracle  in  the  midst  of  the  desert;  and  that  since. 
in  order  to  punish  this  poor  beast,  its  whole  race  has  been  cursed,  and 
Its  fledi  forbidden  to  be  eaten?  - 

DERViSB.—«What  blasphemy ! 

Imam. — Young  man,  what  infernal  spirit  made  thee  make  ^t 
impious  recital.  Had  the  great  Prophet  need  of  such  help  to  per^drm 
miracles  ? — he  who  was  accompanied  by  millions  of  legiqns  of  ah^ds 
every  tifioe  that  he  weht  to  exterminate  the  Jews  and  idolatofs?^he 
who  hSLB  notnislied'tt  wkole  eily  with  a  basket  of  dates  ? 

DkiR vistt.-^The*  hog  Is  tm  impure,  undean  axxd  groveHing  adniall 
and  for  this  reason  we  are  forbidden  to  eat  its  flesh.  But  even  if 
this  motive  did  not  Maoist;  mUsiweveaMn  upon  the  WiU  di  oar  NEas- 
ter }.  No,,  uffficliidf,  we  must  bdieve- wkhout  eiamtwihg )  thaAia  the 
tme*  pijboif^ of^our  rdigioQ.^  that  :is  the  mle  of  evcrf  >  gpoA  ht^ 
liever*  Let:  the  impious  aad  the  faithless  only  aigue, upon  tfa^  wtti 
of  tkeDlviuity^i  ,       .  •         •  ..  M 

MusTAPHA^ — ^P&rdott  m«,  Ba^-ba-'lou,  f  I  have  only  repealed  ^WtM't 
kavelieafd.otbcsa  Buy. 

Dfeiiyiaa.-^We  fbrgive  you,  because  jam  itre  ycmag  and  ilostfi 
perlBfteed.    Imam,  pray  to  the  Prophet  to  obtain  his  potdoiL    '    \  / 

I|kiAU.— '  Forgive,  oh,  saint  of  all  saints  !  fbrgive  this  duld,  ah^ 
all  those  like  hhn.  They  know  not  what  iiiey  savj  perhaps  ihev  iHlI 
one  day  return  to  the  true  road  of  holiness  !*  <To  Mustapha,)  yod 
see,  young  man,how  easy  it  is  to  &11  into  the  snares  of  these  idMek : 
behold  how  their  stories  corrupt  and  pervert  every  day  eomc  ttue 
believers.  In  t^e  capital,  we  yet  see  a  certain  respoct  retained. fior 
old  customs  ',  but  go  into  the  provinces,  and  yoti  will  see  theii  h^Huef 
painted;  you  will  see  goMjen  embroidery , on  their  bodies,  liflge 
clothes,  composed  of  red  and  even  green  {  stuffs  ^  in  a  word,  every 

— r — : — r-. — nr— . 

•  It  is  thus  that  the  Turks  call  each  other;  all  the  yariouft  aaoieftgliw, 
to  them  in  Europe  are  considered  by  them  as  ii^urious. 
f  Plural  of  Baba,  father. 

t  The  sumptuary  laws  of  the  Turks  oblige  the  ruas  to  use  only  dacl^ 
colours  as  well  for  their  clothes  as  their  houses.  As  tor  the  £reen  colour 
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swedes  cyf  Itbrary.  AB  is  pehnitted;  provide  they  g^ve  money  to  the 
Agt^ '^(Governors). 

IXsBvisH. — Money  now  is  the  chief  god.  It  is  preferred  to  the 
paradise  of  another  world. 

Imam. — Give  a  hundred  purses  to  a  Pasha,  or  to  the  Vizier  himself, 
and  you  will  ohtain  permission  to  rebuild  a  church ;  give  them  only 
a  third  of  this  sum,  they  will  allow  you  to  establish  A  Christian 
school ;  thus  the  half  of  our  empire  will  soon  be  peopled  with  in- 
fidels. 

MusTAFHA, — I  haveiieard  that  they  h^ve  just  translated  into  our 
language  severpl  books  written  by  the  Franks. 

Imam. — ^Ah !  these  wicked  books,  ihfil  is.  the  oroeUest  plague 
which  the  Prophet  has  caused  to  be  cast  upon  us  aa  a^punisbment  for 
our,  sins. 

B^B^y^Sja.— May  tt^  wonpus  gpaw^  niay.  t)ie  mice  eat^.^pd  may 
ta^  pre  consume  tidese  odious  papers ! 

lMAjf«<rrH0ppily  the  people,  cannot  readj  for  if  thepcMon/Coo^ 
tained  in  these  eohfcrable  hooks  had  eome  tou  be  spread /about;,  the 
universal  cotastro}^  of  the  Ottoman  empire  wouM  have  been  al- 

fea4y. ^een.,  '   ,       ■     ..    .  f  \ 

-.J^vafAFBA^ — Have  you  read  any  of  these bookd? 
M  lMAir»**^-God  pveaerre  me  ^m  them !  and  be  well  awure*  ^f  even 
todcUng:  them !  if  any  of  them  fall  into  your  hands,  the  best  me 
%lBd»you  cantoake  of  them,  is  to  toestheni  iistantly  into  the  fke. 
Had  I  been  rich  I  would  have  bought  them  all  to- burn,  and  by 
<fiae^^^tX  shorid.  have  saved  miHiona  of  aoidfl* 

MusTAPHA. — But  I  have  been  assured  that  all  these  books  are  not 
vywibyjof  suobtreatnaent.  Undoubtedly  there  are  somp  of  them 
very  badi'  9wi^  ad  those  whkh  contain  the  history  of  the  counlry  of 
^  Fya^s»  of  their  customs,  of  their  habits  3  those  I  am  of  opinion 
slibulil  pf  ifes^yed  witl^put  mercy;  but  they  say  that  there  are  otliers 
ipdm^  fun^,  joot  ifp'ht4. 

JhMM«r-TXhey  are  idl  bad. 

"i>B««ii«H^^How  can  they  fldl  to  be  abominaMe,  since  they  come 
ftvlii*  ^itie^omoiitry^ef  the  Franks  ?  Was  there  any  good  thing  ever 
hmiii44^  •tiiat'caiDe  from  there  > 

UtTstjii^nA. — ^But  those  which  treat  of  tiie  art  of  w^  > 
'^AK.— Wen,  do  you  believe  that  if  these  infidels  knew  any  secrets 
ill  the  manner  of  making  war,  they  would  reveal  it  to  us?    The 
p«rlidioa8'irr««riies  wmdd  rMher  leach  us  th^^ontrar)^,  to  make  us 

it  is  jwyhibitcd  even  to  the  Turks,  if  they  are  not  Emirs ;  even  these  can 
mtpYtiA^  it  On  the  head '^  they  owe  this  privilege  to  their  being  descend- 
•ira'ttf  ai'erlVophet  Miihomet^B  daughter. 
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&1I  into  their  snares*  Our  fathers,  who  wen  so  redoubtaMe,  and  se 
powerful  in  war,  had  they  occasion  to  read  the  books  of  the  Franks? 

MusTAPHA. — ^But  tell  me  what  harm  can  those  books  do.  Which 
teach  us  to  count,  to  calculate,  and  measure  ? 

Imam. — ^We  know  these  things  perfectly  well  already. 

Dbbyish. — ^Do  not  our  merdiants  calculate  amazingly  well  with 
tiieir  rosaries? 

Imam. — ^We  have  no  occasion  for  the  Franks,  either  for  that  or 
for  anything  else.     We  want  nothing  from  them,  absolutely  nothing. 

MusTAPHA.—- WeU,  they  say  notwithstanding,  that  these  books 
are  going  to  be  increased  here  considerably,  not  as  heretofore  by 
•opj^M  written  by  tbe  hand,  but  by  means  of  &  machine  of  which  I 
Ib^et  the  name* 

Dervish. — ^He  means  probably  The  Press  ! 

Imam. — ^Yes !  it  is  that  cursed  engine  for  printing !  It  is  already 
some  years  since  it  was  introduced  here,  and  it  is  that  which  has 
occasioned  the  ndh  of  our  unfortunate  country  1 

MusTAPHA, — ^But  we  can  by  this  machine  multiply  also  our  ^ood 
books. 

Imam**— My  child  !  our  sac|^  writings  ouffht  to  have  no  &milia- 
rity  with  this  infernal  engine.  I  know,  indeed,  that  already  they  have 
had  the  impiety  to  cause  oopiea  to  be  made  by  it.  But  true  believers 
«Night  to  lead  only  manuscripts.  When  God  sent  by  his  arch- 
angd  the  Koran  ti»  his  gr^  Freshet,  ordering  it  to  be  spread 
amoBg  all  nations,  would  he  not  have  told  hun  to  have  it  printed  if 
he  had  thought  that  this  had  been  a  good  thing  ?  Do  not  deceive 
ywraalfi  young  man ;  all  that  is  not  written  in  the  Koran,  all  that  is 
not  c(XBmand^  by  the  Profit,  'Suid  all  that  our  ancestors  did  not 
know,,  or  had  not  made  use  of,  is  bad,  pernicious,  execrabU,  and 
should  be  lm%i^i4d  from  this  empire!  Obey  this  principle,  and  not 
only  will  you  be  happy  in  this  world,  but  you  will  also  eiyoy  all  the 
pleasures  which  the  Prophet  has  prepared  for  his  bdoved  people  ia 
the  world  to  come. 


To  Susanna. 

Such  mild  intelligence,  such  sweetness  beam* 

Un^  its  deep-fringed  lid  from  that  blue  eye 
Some  Utay^n-sped  sylph  of  purity  dath  i 

Aroimd  thy  face  to  shed  benignity; 
Noble  as  gentle,,  may  thy  spotless  mind 
No  frowtti  •f  fortune  or  affaction  find. 
Artless  and  faultless  nedel  of  thy  kind  V 
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On  thb  M4i>om«AinsATioN  of  tvb  Mbdioal  Profsssion^  Am 
OF  TH«  Necessity  of  a  Medium*  Refobm. 

Ti^kT  tba  stftte  (tf  Ae  Medical  I^ofecflion  in  the  Britiih  domimons 
ii  Doi  only  ftindamentally  wrong,  but  in  many  rcispects  the  very 
reFer&e  of  what  it  ought  to  be^  and  consequently  that  It  stands  in 
need  of  an  Immediate  and  tboroqgh  refbrmation^  will  not  be  for  a 
moment  doubted  by  any  one  who  closely  attends  to  the  occurrences 
that  are  daily  passing,  m  regard  to  this  department.  The  present 
active  proceedings  of  the  different  bodies,  or  branches^  into  whidi 
the  profession  is  divided,  are  suffidently  in  eviditice  that  they  are 
themselves  by  no  means  contented  with  their  lot  The  Surg^ns 
have  already  approadied  the  legislature  with  prayers  in  support  of 
their  particular  interests  5  and  it  is  reasonable  tp  presume  that  the 
other  branches  will  i^ot  be  slow  to  follow  their  example.  The  inde- 
pendent I^ysicians  especially,  who  form  no  part  of  the  body  which 
W  )p^g  exercised  exclusive  privileges  in  that  branch  of  physic,  are 
with  reason  highly  dissatisfied,  and  have  entered  into  an  able  and 
succinct  detail  of  their  own  grievances,  and  those  of  the  public,  in  a 
manifesto^  or  circular,  recently  issued  to  their  brethrei^,  purporting 
to  be  tiiat  of  a  private  Association  of  Medical  Graduates,  determined 
to  stand  solely  upon  the  rights  of  their  university  diplomas.  Those 
grievances  are  cirmimstantfolly  and  dispassionately  detailed  in  a  larger 
work,  published  fay  the  same  persons,  of  whidi  the  propoaitions 
subjoined  to  the  circular  profess  to  be  the  sfibstance,  thrown  kito  the 
form  of  distinct  resolutions.  We  shall  first  present  this  document, 
as  a  text,  to  the  reader ;  and  afterwards  comment  upon  those  parts 
of  it  which  appear  to  us  to  st^d  the  most  in  need  of  illustration, 
availing  ourselves  at  the  same  time  oi  the  information,  not  un^e- 
quently  curious  and  interesting,  which  is  to  be  found  in  such  abundr 
ance  in  the  larger  woric 

*  TO  PHYSICIANS. 

^  *  A  private  Association  of  Physicians  in  the  metropolis  has  been  occu-p 
pied  more  than  a  year  in  mfvturing  a  plan  for  improving  the  state  of  the 
medical  profession,  upon  principles  founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  public 
utiUty.  They  now  offer  it  for  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  ereat 
body  of  the  faculty  throughout  the  British  doninions,  as  well  as  of  the 
comnnnity  at  large. 

*  That  in  which  they  are  engMed  |s  entirely  a  oomi^pn  causa,  ip  which 
all  are  equally  inierested.  The  indivi4ya{s«  who  now  address  thw 
brethren,  will  therefore  not  make  any  personal  applications :  nor  will 
they  even  avow  themselves,  until  a  number  of  the  faculty,  in  town  and 
country,  sufficient  to  form  a  highly  respectable  and  efficient  body,  shalj 
liave  signified  theur  intention  of  co-operating  with  them.  In  rwsing, 
not  unworthUy  they  trusty  the  standard  of  professional  improvement. 
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i 

and  iiidiG9J(iM»  lufeTalkiiif  poiat  £ir  wt^ftvieetedVhjtMaMyiktfhmv 
rendera4  the  At^purs  of  tAQae  wha  mfty  wm  joiatliem  cttnpantively  easy. 
It  MngiMurticvlarlv  dainbley  attke  comiii^iic«in^  of  an  tmder-. 
takiag  tf  tfaia  jaagnttude  and  importance,  to  as'certun  the  sentinients  of 
the  teiiky,'  it  k  earnestly  requested  that,  on  receiving  a  copy  of  this 
circular,  they  will  communicate  their  opinion  upon  it,  either  directly, 
or  throujfb  «oine  uthcr  Physicians.    They  will  pleftse,  in  onfpr  to  .'mvtJ 
tbt!  po^jtA^e  of  iTOmy  hiuti^  to  tmEismlr  their  commuAkationH  \\i  fraiiki, 
or  (>lk4;rH ii^e  free  of  expcjiae,  atldresaed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Fat-ulty 
of  PhyjiU'  In  J^tondon,  aud  to  the  care  of  Medsrs.  Loii<!^naii  and  Co-^liook^ 
seHer?*!    Patcnioslcr-Tow*      Each  Phygician,  receivin?"   a  copy   of  this 
cin*ulmr^  i*  requested  to  cowinujiicate  it  to  others j  aiid  afterwanis  to 
fnvouj  the  A^ociation  with  their  coUeetive  geiitinientB.    Sucb  as  do  not 
receiver  copiei^  wiU  impute  the  oiul^sioiif  in  the  absence  of  &  liM  of  the 
faculty,  to  ignorance  of  their  addreis.    In  order  that  ivich  oinissioiii ' 
may  te  supplied,  iiiform^tioa  resjjectin^  the  name*  of  doctors  in  physici  * 
resident  in  their  own  or  the  neic-hbourui^-  towns,  ia  requested  lo  he     m 
transn^itted  in  the  answers  retiinjcd  by  Physjiriaws  receiviiig  thii  cireubir.  .    . 
Suir^esliotis  i^f  all  kinds  will  lie  fiivourably  received  and  auentivfly  .    » 
considered.    Tbia  Association  have  only  further  to  add,  thatp  since  the   .    • 
Sur^eops    aqd  i^eneral  praed^tonera  have  respectively  formed  ixuionn, 
have  atrt'£^dy  prc^^ntcd  |ietitious  to  the  Lc|^ifilature,  and  are  proccediof  .  •   . 
to  adopt  other  measures,  m  support  of  their  particular  interests  j  uuleiti      .' 
the  Physicians  also  forio  a  sluiilar  union,  in  support  of  their  own  ri|rhtl  . 
and  tho?«c  of  the  pubHc,  bad  as  tilings  now  are  with  this  hij^her  bra  net   .  ; 
of  the  medteal  profession,  h  h  very  far  from  being  improbable  ihj^  .   .„ 
they  ^ay  nijSl  become  miich  worae. 

i,f    ,,    t,5:TH»  FaouiiTy  op  Physic  in  Lonook*  *  - 

'  A"few  Physidans,  \«tio  had  lou^  observed  with  regret  the  detrimftnt  ^'  \ 
to  the  p^Be,  &tid  the  debadeinent  tb  the  medkal  profesfston,  occasioned 
by  the  artificial^  forced,  discordimtp  diwproportionatey  and  fluctuatinjr ','.; 
state,  into  which  its  diflerent  bratsches  had  fallen*  did,  ou  tlie  37*b  of 
Julv,  1825,  constitute  lb  em  selves  into  the  nucleus  of  a  proposed  Aasiv      , 
ctation,  for  the  pnqjose  of  ascertfliulu^,  promulgating,  an cl  ciidcavotiriug    '  ^ 
to  cfttaMleh  sfich  an  or^nization  of  tbat  profi^siou,  as  h  calculated,  by  /^  * 
emulaltofi  and  competiTton,  to  brini,'  into  Bctinty  the  gTcalest  snni  fjf    '\' 
talent,  knowkde'e  and  inteicrlty  ;  and  thereby  to  iuiure  to  the  rotnuiu-   '* , 
niiy^  in  the  hijrbest  attjiinable  decree,  the  pre^ten^ation  of  health,  and 
the  prohHi^tTon  of  life,  as  well  as  to  the  in  embers  of  the  profemoii  ,    " 
themselves  the  greatest  sum  of  fit  ability  and  respectability,  of  wfilcJi 
theiriH»ndition  is  susceptible.  *  ' 

'  At  various  nicetiAf^s  subjiequently  held,  in  purtiuanee  of  their  objwt^  t,,  \ 
they  t^^ed  upoti  the  followluK  principlca  and  ruleis :  ,  . .  , 

<  Ililihe  br^anizatfott  bf  the  different  branches  of  thie  incificiS  jArp-  ' ' 
fSesrion,  the  main  object  of  consideration,  as  in  all  other  departiriehts, '  " 
ought  to  be  the  good  of  the  communitjr ;  by  consulting  which,  also,  the 
respectability  9f  their  pwn  meipb^  will  be  hestinsur^d^  :  •  ^; /  ' 

'  FVom  %hi^,  almot^t  fortuitous  manner  in  larhich  laWia  and  infltittitkot  * 
have  for  the;  anostpart  arisen,  a^4  the  little  ihare  which  the  public  v<iic*  i 
has  generally  had  m  frain^ig  them,  li^  those  perioda  4fi  cvwgiiMjt  ign^    • 
ranee  in  which  they  originated,  it  has  necessarily  happened  thal^  ihef 
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liare  been  miM^  more  dtlcii^ated  for  -^  eonvetaSence^  ahd  a^ngrandize- 
ment  of  the  members  of  die  profeMiom  eoircernckl,  or  their  ^iwrate 
brancliess  .tlum  for  the  benefit  of  aoeie^  at  large.  These  obsenrattoiis 
koldgood  of  the  different  branches  of  the  medical  profeanon  more  Ihaa 
of  aqy.odier:  and  of  that  ptofesnon,  in  the  Bimb  ^mimons,  more 
tban  in  any  othernationu  i 

'  It  is  essentHd  to  the  objects  in  riew^  that  there  shotild  b^  no  limli. 
tition  t^the  number  of  any  of  the  brancLca  r»f  the  Tm-rlit-nl  pTOfe^Hion/ 
exceftUng  Hrhatis  imposed  by  tiie •demand  ;  thsir  there  ^hciiild  txht  com- 
plete .Emulation  and  MMWitraBed  competiti(>n  nmfHii^  their  members  * 
diat^the  fnhUc  riionld  hxve  a  free  choice  or  tlunr  mcdk'd  attendants  * 
that  Ah^ teals  ^fitness  ahonld  be  proper  and  uniform  ;  that  exauiination 
shonW'be  coaducted  upon  determinate  priiuipled^  and  not  hybodks 
harin^  aaiintarest  in- the  issue  $  and  that  utiiver^itie.^  should  be  rcffiEkted 
wxtLa.Tsai^  to  a  connect  and  efficient  medical  di»eip)ine  nnd  instniction. 
•  If  laondbfious  deduction  from  Ae  clearest  prinelplcis  of  our  com- 
mon-'Hatiire;  Aat  those  members  of  anv  professtou,  who  benefit  !>y  Its 
mal.-<lf^g«kiil£atioii,  i^  not  only  not  afd  in,  or  consent  to,  but  wlU  on  the 
contieary,  by  eveiy  means  fn  their  power,  apprise  the  improvement^^ 
which  wOM  deprive  them  of  their  exclusive  prUUc^jes :  md  it  follctn a 
ss  a  £isqroIkry  from  this  proposition,  that  the  rcpre6L>ntation.s  of  purtiet 
mteiseated  in  the  peipetQation  of  exlstinj?  abuses  m  this  profession  should 
be  lisieiied  to  with  distrust.  ,     >.  :' 

'Th^'m;efficdconsti1!utlOn  best  adapted  to  maintm ,  the  welf{u-,e  of 
tiie  cotumunity,  ahd  the  respectability  of  the  profusion,  .wethatukcan  < 
best  be  obtained  by  free  and  frequent  discussion*  hy  ^  ujcuan.Qf.p>p80oa> 
who,  from  talents  and  education,  are  competent  to  a  thorough  mvCsti- 
fstimi  of  the  subject/ «ad;  from  their  position'  in  society;  have  no  in- 
ta^  In  pcqjctuatin^  delmlon  or  abuse«  la  the  NKorda  :of  AMmfnJ 
■*  An  honcM  party  of  mcji,  acting  with  unanioutsr,  aite  .of  iaiilstely ' 
peater  cansequeuee  tbau  the  same  pffty  aiming  ;at  the  same  end  by: 
difefeni  views.'  Hiere  uimnot  be  a  doubt  that  an  extended  aad  mtme- 
rm$  UDiau  of  l^vsieiaus,  affiliated  throughout  the  cities  aftd  eountieaof 
tht  British  domluiou^^  would  speedily  be  able  to  produce. go ATicUOo  m^ 
Che  ptil>Iie  mind,  in  the  Legisbtuj;e,  and  in  ^e  Ministers  of  the  ClreMm» 
of  tit^  utiUty  und  uecef^ity  of  remodelUng*  upon  correct  prinemleswlhe 
tunou£  bmnchef  gf  the  medical. profession  ^n  the  United  Kongdtfm. 
An  .^j^oeifttioa  of  the  Graduates  of  Universities,  too,  it  is  obvious^  can 
m  the  mcun  lame  eKtabUsh  ixai  maintain  theptsehes  in  the  indeDendent 
tad  honounible  ei^erciibe  of  Uinir  profession^in  virtue  of  the  rigats  eO»« 
ferred  by  tbeir  diplomas^  atid  in  opposition  to  the  usurped  authority  <>f. 
Bicdieml'iucorporntjons,  and  e\ery  other  /species  of  undue  jnterfer^c^y 
Tor  mlth6uirh  it  Is  true  that,  ajiMUSt  siich  usurpatiouB  and  interference, 
erery^  doctor  of  pbyBic  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  »n^ly  maintain  his 
individual  rights,  it  ia  only. by  vnion  on  «n -extended  scale,  that  tiie 
memlM^  ^  ^.ftculty  can  permanently  ol>taMi  complete  aeeurity  and 

i\       .    '     ,  'Ruisa. 

'  AH  Graduates  in  mecKtbe  practising  as  Physicians  are  eligible,  in 
virtuli>0|:thelrdiplotna0^tO' become  members  ^'^^  The  Faculty  of  Physic 
m  hmi^tn*^  without  distinction  of  unif  ersity  or  country.  The  pro- 
ceedii^.bf  thk ]  A|«oci8«ioii^  it  il  proper  here  to  sta»e,  are  intended  to  be 
whoQf'^foiptetlvs^  ' 
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^Tbe  4iBloin»  of  the  caniHdate  for^dmisuoft  mto  tha  F^Ksplt^,  oiF  Pbjw 
11^  in  l404«oi^  iMonff  verified  aod  registered  io  tbe  office  of  the  Aa«oci«- 
Rtioa^  npQ«  si4)icriDing  to  th^  principles*  hQ  i«  o£  cpurse  entitled  to 
|)e  enrotled  fMi «  meoiher. 

*  When  uiy  question  arises  readerin^  eUgibiKly  or  the  eiiceptions 
donbtful,  or  in  any  other  case  of  difficulty,  the  dottbn  to  he  resolved 
by  the  halloty  ^  the  nexl  si;^se<{uent  meeting,  or  apy  mor^  conf^iiient 
time. 

'  Members  in  the  ccmntry  to  be  at  liberty  to  vote  by  proxy. 

<  Other  rules  to  be  enacted  as  the  occwrrences  arise,  which  mar  seem 
to  call  for  thei^  ;  holding  always  in  view  the  maxim,  that  the  principal 
security  and  ornament  of  an  Association,  founded  on  just  principRs, 
f  onsist  in  th^  fibsence  of  aU  unnecessary  restrictions. 

*  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  and  discussions  which  have  taken 
place,  it  became  evident  that  some  more  efficient  means  than  had  vet 
oeen  contemplated,  of  informing  the  faculty  and  the  public,  respecting 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  mal-organlzation  of  the  dlffbrent  btttnches 
of  the  medical  profesBion,  were  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  object 
in  view  within  a  reasonable  period.  The  task  of  investigating  the  actuid 
state  of  these  different  branches,  but  more  especially  of  that  of  physic, 
as  weU  as  the  causes  and  consequences  of  their  palpable  mal-orgamanu 
tion,  was  therefore  deputed  to  a  portion  of  the  associates :  and  the 
results  of  their  labours  have  since  been  published  by  Messrs.  Lengmaa 
and  Co.,  in  a  work  entided  ^  An  Exposition  of  the  Stale  of  the*  Medical 
Profession  in  the  British  Dominions,  and  of  the  Iniurious  Effects  of  the 
Monopoly  by  Usurpation  of  the  Hoyal  College  of  PhyuclMu  in  LiondoD.'' 
To  that  work  reference  may  be  made,  as  SlustvaHlve  of  the  principles 
and  views  of  the  AssooiAtien.  But,  in  the  mefm  time,  it  has  hteh  clmiq^ 
right  to  give  in  the  present  cireukr  its  principal  heads,  un4er  the  ma 
of  resolutions,  in  order  that  no  person  who  joins  them,  may  1)e  ahk  to 
allege  that  any  of  the  principles  of  the  associates  have  been  either  mii- 
represented  or  concealed,  and  that  all  who  read  them  mav  be  led  to 
a  due  fi«nse  of  the  utility  and  necessity  of  a  thorough  i»eaical  reto- 
malion : 

*  Resolved — *  1.  That,  in  London,  there  are  174  Physicians,  being,  on 
a  population  of  1,200,000,  one  to  7000  inhabitants  i  whilst,  in  Paris, 
there  are  600,  being,  on  a  population  of  600,000,  one  to  1300  inhabi- 
tants. Consequently,  in  London,  the  ratio  of  the  Physicians  to  the  popu- 
lation is  to  that  of  Paris  bi|t  as  9ne  tojhe. 

*  2.  That,  in  liondon,  there  are  1000  Surgeons,  or  one  to  1900  in- 
habitants; whilst,  in  Paris,  there  are  only  128,  or  one  to  6000  inhabitants; 
the  proportion  in  London  being  to  that  m  Paris  asyfcv  to  onfi. 

*  3.  That,  in  London,  there  are  2000 /^ratr/mn^  Apothecaries,  or  one 
to  600  inhabitants ;  whilst,  in  Pftris,  there  are  only  loO  digpentlng  Apo- 
thecaries or  Pharmaciens,  or  one  to  4450  inhabitants ;  the  proportion 
in  London  being  to  that  in  Paris  as  Beven  to  one. 

*  4.  That,  in  London,  there  are  besides  upwards  of  300  Chemists  and 
Druff^sts  (the  dUpensing  Apothecaries  or  Pharmaciens  of  other  coun- 
tries), being  in  greater  proportion  than  that  class  in  Paris,  and  quite 
sufficient,  under  a  good  organization,  to  supply  all  the  inhabitants  with 
drugs.  This  branch  has,  in  this  country,  under  the  prevailing  system, 
been  called  into  existence  by  the  wants  of  the  people^  within  the  last 
half  century. 
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lotheApothfiCfffie^,  «§  oae  to  twelve  i  to  th«  ClifiiDUts  and  Dniggisls,  «^ 
oMtotwo;  to«Uoifthemuiuted««»oiietota^aty{  wUlit,  'w^  Piui«,  th^ 
FhyBicuuu(  «re  to  the  Surge^n^  m  five  to  oaei  to  the  PtuunoaacleiMi,  ^ 
thm  to  one ;  to  both  united,  as  two  to  one ;  the  ratio  which  J^he  Phy^ 
licMiifl  in  London  hear  to  all  the  other  branches  of  t)^  medical  pro- 
fe^oA,  being  to  that  in  Paria  as  gm  tQ/arty  I 

*  6.  That  since  in  Paris  po  undue  restrictions  e^ist,  in  respect  to  the 
difoeot  brwiehea  of  the  medical  profession  j  and  idnce  their  relative 
proportions  to  each  other,  and  to  the  population,  are  similar  to  those 
which  obtMu  in  other  cities,  where  no  undue  restrictions  prevail,  it  is  to 
be  j^esumed  that  these  proportions  are  the  result  of  the  necessary  adapr 
tation,  under  freedom  from  undue  ri&fitraint,  of  the  supply  to  the  demand. 

'  7-  That  Biace  there  cannot  naturally  be,  ip  any  state  of  locietv,  such 
a  relative  demand  for  medical,  surgical,  and  pharmaceutical  aid,  as  is 
indicated  bv  the  eiustin^  relative  proportions  of  the  (^iSerent  branches  of 
the  m^dipal  profe^09  m  London  i  «md  since  similar  relative  proportions 
do  not  obtain  in  cities  where  no  undue  restrictions  exist,  it  folio w§  that 
the  artificial^  forced,  discordant,  disproportionate,  and  fluo^ating  state  of 
the  different  branches  pf  the  medical  profcsi$ion  in  London,  Is  mainly  th^ 
result  of  the  monopolies  which  relate  to  these  branche;s. 

'  8.  That  the  beidthy  state  of  4ie  di^er^t  branches  of  the  medical 
nohmkin  in  Paiis,  aM  ^ougkout  France  genef^y,  b^ing  admitted  to 
depend  tipou  the  due  adaptation  of  the  su^^y  to  tuA  demand,  and  their 
uiuiealthy  state  in  London,  and  throughout  Ei^rlMid  f^fm^jXy,  to  depend 
imon  restristioQa  which  prevent  that  due  aoaptation ;  and  the  r^tio, 
wtiich,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Fhysiclan^  in  London  hear  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  medip^  profession,  bein^,  xclativcly  to  P^is,  as 
ime  tafotip  g  it  follows, — the  wants  of  the  inbabit^ts  pf  these  cities,  in 
respect  to  the  aid  of  these  different  branches,  bci^g  suppojied  to  be  cqmd, 
—that  the  excess  of  the  other  branches  over  that  ot  the  Physicians,  in 
London,  is  as  fobtt  to  one  \ 

'  9.  That,  according  to  the  proportions  which  exist  in  Paris,  there 
should  be  in  London,  900  Physicians,  170  Surgeons,  and  240  ditpmrng 
Apodiecariet ;  In  aU,  1310,  or  one  to  ^00  inhabitants :  whereas  the  actual 
immbers  arc,  17^  Physicians,  1000  Surgeons,  2000  practmiig^  Apothe^ 
caries  or  General  Practitionenp  and  JOO  dspetmng  Apothecanes  or 
ChemisU  and  Druggists  $  in  ^,  3475,  or  one  to  345  inhabitants.  Con* 
sequently,  the  expenses  incidental  to  sickness  are  nearly  three  times  as 
great  in  London  as  in  Paris* 

*  10.  That  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London  were  instituted 
for  the  purposes  •f  "  preventing  improj;>er  persons  from  practising  physic, 
punishing  Dad  practice,  and  su^ipres^mg  empiricisn^ ;"  and  that,  to  enat 
tie  theip  to  carry  these  objects  into  effect,  Uiev  were  invested  with  the 
powers  of  prosecuting,  fiimng^  imprisoning,  ana  interdicting  offenders. 

Ml.  That,  in  addition  to  the  pow^rBwiih  which  they  were  legally 
lAvesfi^  they  h^ve  usurped  others,  of  which  tlie  following  are  some  of 
the  principal ;  L  The  re-examination  pf  Graduates  in  Physic  i  2.  The 
liinitation  of  the  number  of  Physicians,  and  cbnsequentw  of  Medic4 
Ettudei»ts  in  the  Universities  f  3.  Their  division  intp  different  ranks  | 
4.  The  establishment  of  a  h^her  rank  in  favour  of  the  Graduates  of 
certain  Universities,  in  which  inferior  medical  instruction  prevwls  |  and, 
by  m  unparalleled  inconsistency,  the  degradation  to  a  lower  rank  of  the 
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OfdiMHw  of  o4Mfr'Uhh«i^l1ies;  hi  Whldli  HKfdkrtl  hivthicti<»k  cfxSirb  oT  ft 
mpmm  waA  y  «airdl<6,'  by  the  proli!biti<)h 'lintf^ li  cbn^iderMe  p^iililty 
to  meet  in  consulta^on  with  Doctors  in  Phttic  who  are'not  of' th^ 
1lo4y,  «lliioi|gh  they  ^0  toot  hetUtfte  to  attend  witii  l&Ui^oiU  find  Ki^ 
tibeea|ip9^  t        )  . 

^*42rTl^ait  the  r^^examination  of  Graduates  of  UniTcfrsftii^,  by  a 
/Ufswftf<aoMcye>  whose  righu  as  Physicians  are  derived  from  then*  Uhii 
iFmily  diplomas  $  who  are  consequently  no  higher  in  rs^'thiin  fhise 
w^Oi&th^  examine ;  who  cannot  even  confer  the  title  of  I>d<^tOt^  iH 
Rh)ftiG^(iBil704,  there  were  in  their  list  ten  licentiates  who  hstd  no  such 
tide,)  and  who '  iM^re  even  a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  issue,  is^ 
l^ides  bein^  an  usufpation,  whoUy  preposterow. 

'^  13*  That  the  dhision  of  admitted  Physicians  into  distinct  ratlks^ 
which  wtts  at  first  entirely  arbitrary,  was  in  1752  made  to  apply  to  parti- 
alis} IhiivenHie^  the  fellowship  being  restricted  to  the  Gradulites  of 
OfefordandCaiqibvidge,  and  the  licentiates,  notwithstanding  the  fmrity, 
of /lighta'cxpressiy  secured  to  the  Universities  by  the  articles  bf'Mdnv 
takeiiiiiiacipally  fro«i  those  of  S<^o<land. 

*^  *  H'^At,'diu^ngthe  seventeenth  century,  the  Surgeons  anil  Apotfcfj^ 
caries  had  become  so  numerous,  the  Physicians  remaining  nearly  station-* 
avy;  ahat.itteeame  Im^saible  to  testrnn  l&em  from  ptactising  physic,;, 
aod  thiit  iher*snbieqaeniily,  underaetianffeof  cir<^mstan<^^8;  atrdbv 
vkt«ie«f«pamciilflr  ohartenb  foprmaUy  acqimi  that  privilege, 'wMl^ the' 
(>U€|p^!dai|timBed  toiprog«9c«te/%fll0l«n#,  iiot  of  their  body,/f^  a'^mat 
e»^iMteioftkm9{f»rfe$iil»n. 

*  16.  That,,  in  France  ittd  other  countries,  whilst  th^  Physician'  anil' 
SiltfeoAr  •bserreaome  decency  and  reserve  in  theii- eheroachiheiits  ttpbn 
eadi  afltei^  pnidneet,  thePharmacien  or  Dispensing  Apdth^^dVy  doesr* 
nol^tincf  oadi  upon  that  nf  either.    In  Britain  alone  is  the  jDfVh^/fifyi^'  A|ki- 
tlieearj^'  iSWJ^Snaofl*^A|K)theoa^y,  or  generai-pracHlfdntef^  knownl 

*  16-  That  he  who  exclusively  devotes  his  attention  to  the  prslctice  of ' 
pliTsip,  must,  fHimiUy  I^einjfif  equal,  be  the  ttiost  iikHlefl  in  thaipaiti- 
cmnr  hnmch  ;  am!  that  lie  who  depend  a  for  remiioemtion  upon  advice^ . 
hm  ](}s^  T^^\^vcrT^l  indiiceinenta  to  d^nnte  from  duty  to  his  jjatients,  th»n 
he  T\  ho  depcods  for  remuueration  upon  the  auantity  of  rinig^a  which  he  ' 
fnriiUhes.  Consequently,  as  in  tlib  rouiitn*  nnif-lf  nths  ofXht  practice  of  ' 
pUysiu  are  in  the  liands  of  [iersons  who  depend  for  remunerAiitm  upon  ' 
the  (quantity  of  dru|C«  ^vhieh  ihcv  enpply^  and  iheir  intc rests  heiitf  ibnt  i 
perpeUially  kept  u  variance  with  unm  duties,  ibe  orjcanUatiosi  oii 
the  dl  Be  rent  branches  of  the  medicaj  profe^ion  in  foreign  coumtriea  ]i,j 
ftir  preferable  to  thut  which  obtains  in  Oriuin.  ^ ,  j 

*  17,-   rjiat  the  eflfcctg,  upon  the  interest  of  the  piiblic,  of  Ihe  mil^  .f 
oiTg-flnixatibn  of  the  mt^elica]  profesgioo  in  Britain,  are,  to  prevent  ieir  ^ 
hnvmg^  a  free  choice  of  their  phjrsiciani  |  to   substitule  iiirfpcal  or  phv^t^ 
nmeentieal  for  luedica)  aid  of^  an   appropriate  kind  |    and  greatly  tii  ^ 
enhuiiee  ibe  aacpensea  incident^  to  Bkkneaif.  *  ^ 

^  18r  qrbat  the  eflfeets  troon  the  diffh^iit  hthnthe*  of  ihe  m«i*iat*i^it' 
fe8Qion>.of  therardfieiai,  f«roed^  diBcorda<it,"dispronorHon«te,  anQ  ffoic»'" 
tuajtij]^  atate>  AOto  which  thejrhaTe  heendirewn  9y&ecaaaes«ieMtoiyed;'M 
are  usurious  tp  aU  of  fhem  in  a  la^ieh  higher  degree 'thbn  can  naiaif  be  -  i 
conceived.  -         «        •  , .  :  fj  » 

*  19.  That  Physicians  who  are  not  of  the  College  in  London,  are  pre- 
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eluded  in  Eaglaiid,  when  their  profe»ional  character  is  libelled,  from 
ItfpX  Tfs^[p$»,  .Upon  ccQSfdng  ^beT^feed  or  the  ChaiMMJi,  tD  wxuaa^ 
for  a  jmUent,  the  eminent  professors  of  Scotland  and  Irehno,  way  be 
dli^midat^  with  impunity. 

'  JKX  That,  whilst  in  England,  Memben  of  the  College  of  Physicikn^' 
in  London,  of  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  London,  Dublin,  and'Bditi** 
In^gti,  an^of  the  Socie^  of  iA^pptheearieain  JUondoB^  an,  kif  the  New 
im  I^xfa  .ex^ii^tied  firi^n  serving  on  Juries,  there  is  no  siich  ^xdmpti«n\ 
iQLimoui:  of  Doptorsof  Fhysic,  not. of  the  Londoa CpUeMv  ieyea>th» 
Meiql^  pf  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Colleges  oC  Physicians.  They  Are  alaov 
liable,  iftEng1an/»1^  to  be  balloted  for  the  militia,  a«d.  to  perform,  othei^ 
ob)igii$ins,  Srom  which  the  aforesaid  persons  are.  exempt. 

'  21.  That  until  the  different  branches  of  die  medkal  pfofi^skion  b« 
IqnlkregnlatedaneWf  ixpon  unimesdoii^ble  pnsieftflAes  of  pnblib  utility, 
it  4iwbe»n^an  object  of  the  Association  of  theFatultf  of  Sliysio  iS' 
JUfno^t-by^'jiiei^Mi  of  » general  eon£ederation'  of  the  indflpeDdenr  Flt^> 
Mm,.wk4mer.tJ^y.  1^  to  offoni  an^porf.and  Bcot^ctioii^toiril* 
%^ pf  "^^^  yi^^^,m^^it^  iatom  or^latAjrj/ ii4id|iial> 
become  members  of  their  body,  against  the  numereiNf  clTiLmrndfitioaa* 
to  wjiich  they  are  Uahle,  as  well  as  the  usurpati^ifis  of  tbejM^iegiQ  of 
P^;i)^iaLbndo'n.  .  ;-    f    .  t..-, 

v'^  .j'lw  the  public^  large,  the^  members  of  th«'Ltgishi«i]ie,t«ii4  th» 
Hjli^itt^V  the  Crown,  are  earnestly  soUciie^ttot* take  thaailiijrhly  f»s 
v^H^UfmwX^ccX  into  their  early  .cofiisidar«tion»*tin<*.ordilr  tihi^icttonlit  / 
vqiAedliei  4|Miy  he  filled  te>  the  my  s^riouagiiafi^nfaei'eoniiiliiini^ 
and  ttie  disgrace  wiped  away  of  bein^,  in  respeel^ta'oiuRlaMNijli^thif  Hi«i>^ 
l|aryn(^  cieiifunf^behiij;^^  .  /  '^T     )* 

^  M!^;^llt.Bi6^^ns  to  Ae  Legislature*  andreilresentatieiv^i^lSirMiLr' 
i4^f  tM  Mf^wBj  ifoonded  upon  these  nesdntioiia^  with  swh  additions  > 
.,^  ^  itjypit^Oi^^fP&y  be  judsp^d  necessary,  be  preselited  at  itiM  caHieirt  * 
pra&c«>Ie  pmMli  tw  may  oe  found  expedient,  *with  a  mw  t6  ul^erknr^  * 
fftK!c;o^j^^^9fCthp  T  .  '  ' 

Hj  ih^  ture^ning  pnipusitloiis,  "we  perceive  that  Very  extraonSna^  . 
snd  probably  ?ii}gtil;ir  anomalies  characterise  the  medical  proiessicmt 
xA  tlus  country,  both  In  respect  to  the  relative  proportions!  of  its  ! 
8^¥cr^  branches  to  each  other,  and  to  the  same  branches  in  dUier  '- 
rmk»m*  But  it  retj uirca  a  close  examination  to  diaeover  the  matmer ;  < 
in  wiiieh  tht^se  ancimaliea  afTect  sodety  at  large,  and  the  medical  pro-  ' 
fcBuion  in  porriciilar,  as  well  n§  ^to  trace  the  causes  by  .which  theyV. 
hare  hteen  jjiodueed,  and  to  indicate  the  meatiB  by  Which  they  are  , 
to  be  removed.  This  examination  has  been  the  province  of  a,lar^per 
wMti  fi^^Wlfichin^liav^'advefrted,  and  the  task  appears  to  have  .been 
e^i^^M^'i^^^  and  discriniination. .    the  inversion  of  the 

ni^^l(|j||')J|fmwt^^  l^ranches  of  the  Fhyaician  and  Siiigtoii» 

together  Witti  the  dispensing  pf  modiciiies  by  .the  Afpolhetaiyj  or 
genmd^pifi^tiqf^qr,  havf^  b^n  saUsfiausto^y  shown  to  have  proved 
hig)^  Hipinai^  la  tl^  iatereats  of  the  public;  by  reixkring  tfaaek^ 
pe^WlsiiNeUleDtal  to.  sickneaa  Ihree  times  as  grc«t'  in  Englfotd  oi'  H 
is  kl  flEtace.1  >  In  London;  349  ihhabitttDts  have  to  mahit^tt'  a  medi- 
cal man^  whilst  in  Fans  the  expense  is  divided  among  900.    Sup^s^ 
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tiie  Income  of  the  S47S  meAesl  men,  eoteipcited  to  exerciBe  the  pro« 
fession  in  London,  to  average  \OO0L  eadi,  their  v^Ie  income  would 
be  S,475,OOOL,  of  which  two-thirds  are  2,S16,668^>bein)5  the  annual 
tfn  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  London  are  subjected  in  consequence 
of  the  mal-organization  of  the  medical  profession* 

The  moM  fertile  iowee  of  nodfldiief  ii  in  tiie  ivrivikg^df  fKtoiib«> 
\t\g,  M  welt  ta  of  dispensiftg,  being  In  fihe  hams  df  the  Apodkeearf, 
by  x^lch  not  only  the  expense  ts  necesAarfly  grertter,  but  the  patfent 
feeCessfarily  kept  longer  on  hand,  than  would  hsippen  under  a  ph>p^ 
organization  of  the  profession.  We  do  not  here  mean  to  raLJe  any 
moral  objection  to  the  conducjb  of  the  Apothecary :  the  fault  is  in  bis 
caUing  -,  nor  do  we  intend  any  invidious  comparison  between  hit 
jNresunv^  competency  and  that  of  the  Physician  for  medical  pre* 
aofiptknl  x  we  shall  eT«n  suppose  them  to  be  equally  ijualifiedf  «a4 
IketMlli ^ thataMny Afotheoariea  im London «r,  bonh ftooi cdif- 
«ttliDn  and  experkiMje,  entitled  to  be  eonsiderwl  a»  possessing  ^ 
very  highest  degree  of  medical  competency. 

'  The  only  question  that  concerns  us  here,'  S9j  Vbe  anthors  of  the 
Ex^ition,  '  is,  whether  the  person  who  depends  for  the  reeompease  of 
his  labour  upon  giving  advice,  or  he  who  d^ends  up«n  giving  medioiaai, 
has  tha  a»oit  iateeal  or  ia4ace«iea^  coapetenc^  beuig  equal,  to  ^r»- 
Ht^  solely  for  X}m  hanedt  of  the  patient  ?  If  the  former,  then  no  doubt 
nan  exist  of  .AQcie^beiBg  uuured  by  the  practice  of  aiedicine  being  v^ 
the  hands  of  the  sur|[eoB  ai^  «|^thec«nr»  instead,  of  the  physician,  ft 
eaaaot,  indeed,  admit  of  a  question,  that  those  who  depend  for  the 
recompense  of  their,  labour  on  the  Quantity  of  medicines  wldch  they  diA- 
pease,  have  a  strong  inducement  tor  sending  more  drugs  to  the  patient 
than  his  situation  requires,  or  that  their  interest  is  placed  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  their  duty.  Accordingly  we  hear  of  apothecaries^  biOs  in  Lon*- 
don  being  swellea,  in  the  course  of  a  few-  months,  to  one,  two,  or  even 
4kree  hundred  po^nds»  probably  thrice  as  much  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
remuaerate  the  ^yaioNm,  ^oen  at  the  present  high  rate  <if/ee4,  during 
the  nec.essary  periods  of  attendance,  under  the  same  periods  of  illnesses^ 
The  case  is  further  aggravated  when  it  happens  to  poor  or  middling 
families  to  have  their  buls  gradually  or  unexpectedly  swelled  out  to  a 
large  amomit,  which  they  are  perhaps  unable  to  pay,  and  for  which  they 
may  be  prosecuted,  imprisoned,  and  finally  ruined;  whereas^  under  tM 
care  of  tne  physician,  they  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  imknowkigly  led  into 
an  expense  beyond  their  means.  These  evils  are  refarabto  to  «  e^mmko^ 
aource  i-  but  of  all  anomalies,  it  seems  the  most  stra^^,  that  the  bnmck 
whose  original  functions  consisted  in  the  compounding  uid  dispensing  of 
drugs,  should,  in  the  British  dpminions,  now  engross  the  functions  of 
physician,  surgeon,  apothecaiy,  and  accoucheur,  under  the  assumed  title 
of  '^  General  Pntcttthner^ ! 

But  the  patient  does  not  suffer  only  from  the  interest  of  the  apo- 
thecary being  at  perpetual  variance  with  his  duty ;  he  suffers  also 
from  the  physician  being  placed  morally  under  siniilar  circumstances* 
The  practice  of  physic,  m  ordinary  cases,  being  wholly  engrossed  by 
the  suigeon-apothecary,  it  is  only  when  it  suits  his  convenience,  or 
is  necessary  to  his  responsibility,  Uuit  the  physician  is  called  in;  and 
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ft  tSiiuvA,  fuWttyy  luf|i|)^^  tlMft  ffae*  fdrtcutt  I1A0  ilifhience  cfiough  to 
procure  the  admisdion  of  exclusion  of  the  latter.  Of  course  thosd 
arc  preferred  who  are  noted  for  being  good  apothecaries  physicians, 
L  e.  for  prescribing  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  apothecarjr 
rather  than  to  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  It  m  n^terioiit,  tiiat  m 
mas^,f99Bcsi)mng  a  f^^w.sioaple  luod  che^p,  bujt  efficacious  pilht,  would 
haMtt  ao  llamas  whatever  with  one  presK^ribiag  threes  six,  or  nine 
eoi^  b«t  usefess  drouightB  a-day.  This  t»nnivanoe  is  well  under^ 
stood,  and  noCoriously  practised.  The  apothecary  is  supreme^  and 
the  physician  his  mere  dependent ;  and  the  interest  of  the  latter, 
Kke  thAt  of  the  former,  is  in  diametrical  opposition  to  his  duty. 
And  between  them  both^  without  any  impeachment  of  skilly  there  id 
piobablv  no  place  in  the  world  where  patients  are  one-third  so  ex- 
pensively treated,  or  one-third  so  slowly  cured,  as  in  XiOndon. 

This  evil  has  been  regularly  increasing  with  the  age  and  irapniv^* 
ment  in  the  science  of  monopoly  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians. 
Nearly  a  century  ago,  the  celebfatied  Doctor  Dtover,  in  his  work 
entitled,  '  The  Ancient  Physician's  Legacy  to  his  Country/  has  the 
foUowiog  pertinent  and  honest  remarks,  which  are  true,  with  increased 
mmaUiims§,  ad  <he  prese&t  day : 

'  The  apotbficmes,  £joii(?rally  spealthi^,  hate  it  In  their  jiwwer  to  t^t<mt^ 

mtnd  the  physirian^  ^v\\wh  h  rhe  wrongest  step  the  patient  can  possMt 

tjJte.    The  pTij^ldan,  tu  Ratify  the  apdthee^ary,  thinks  himsdf  o^lirea 

tn  firmer  ten  times  more  pnT^lc  than  me  patieiit  really  wantfr,  by  wmeh 

-^  he  Mns  hh  ct»!i>-titiition,  and  too  ofWn  his  life ;  olfierwlle  howtft 

!liJ<^  an  tipotherun'?  htU  in  a  fever  should  amonnt  to  forty,  crafty, 

r  r  rtiore  poimd*  I    Nay,  I  hav<»  been  Credibly  infonfted,  that  Bevefttl  of 

r*ft\o^c  ap<»tliei!aries  Tia^e  declared  they  never  would  callin  a  physidan, 

*  ^     *   •  -Tumid  put  ftft(»cn  of  twenty  shiUitf^TB  H-dny  in  their  pockets. 

r  the  con  arte  nCT  of  such  nhysicians  be  that  wotdd  forfeit  thei^ 

;^     ,  r'"^  r--r  ■^"  tMfif/  r'sut  IB  aeaS"  to  them,  by  cheating  for  others  > 

I  would  venture  to  say,  neither  Sydenham's  nor  !ladcfi<fe*8  bills  did  evet 
■aoHBt  to  forty  sMAlin^  in  a  fever,  and  jet  they  recovered  their  tialletits 
iHAroat  the  nue  at  present  prescribed  or  vomitmg,  blecflkn^,  ana  midti>. 
jMng-  blisters  in  ah  cases  whatsoever ;  so,  since  ^is  is  to  be  their  ruk 
tf  prSedce,  they  are  vfery  iadifierent  in  their  inquiries  miuit  the  fwtietiVs 

lis.' 


As  Dr.  Dover  wrote  his  book  after  he  had  been  in  practice  ^fty 
6ghi  fears,  during  which  period  his  business  having  been  extensive^ 
and  liis  reputation  great,  he  must  have  had  much  collision  with  iht 
apothecaries ',  and,  moteover,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
micli  candour,  what  he  says  upon  this  subject  is  particularly  entitled 
tn  attention : 

'The case  of  Mbs  Corbet,'  says  he,  'was  so  very  remsu*kable,  that  it 
made  a  verv  great  noise  all  over  the  town,  insomuch,  that  the  gentlemen 
oftke  fiMToItyseemed  to  be  much  alarmed.  The  Right  Honourable  the 
ladyLouisalBerkeley  being  left  off  by  other  physicians,  and  the  Ri^ht 
RoBoiirable  the  Lady  Rachael  Manners  being  likewise  left  off  by  her 
phyn^ans,  it  was  agreed  6n  all  hands  that  I  kept  diem  alive  several  days 
longer  than  wta  expected  by  any  person  about  them.    The  Lord  Lwin 
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dkdof^small-poxiiMrtliAMaetine;  M4idtlie  Diikji  of  iUidaiid* 

tnd  Mr.  Mansel^  of  a  great  Welsh  fiunily.  Great  endeafovs  were  osed 
to  saddle  me  with  the  death  of  these  three  gentlemen :  it  was  gtren  out 
by  the  auothecaries  that  I  had  killed  all  three  of  them  by  introduciiig  a 
new  method  of  practice ;  whereas^  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge^  I  ntrer 
•aw  the  fkce  of  either  of  them.' 

'  I  nerer  a£fronted  any  i^pothecary,  miiless  ordering  too  little  phyiie,  as 
euingapatiesttoo  soon,  b,  iii  their  w^  of  thinlung,  an  nnpara6niiMe 
crime*  I  most  ooofeis  I  asfer  oooM  briag  aa  apotheearys  bM  fortfaree 
pounds  la  a  feper;  whereas,!  bafeknowii  some  of  thdrlnlls*  la  4liia4is- 
ease,  amount  to  forty,  fifty»  and  sixty  pounds.  If  they  can't  «ure  wdth 
less  charges,  I  can't  torbear  saving,  that  I  have  the  saa^'ojiiai0a  of  their 
Integrity  as  I  have  of  their  understanding. 

'  Since  these  gentlemen  have  been  ukased  to  take  sueh  liberties- «ith 
my  character,  I  think  I  have  an  equal  right,  or  that,  at  least,  it  will  be 
IMtrdonkble  in  me,  if  I  endeavour  to  lay  open  their  iniqu^tieB  U^  the 
^orid: 

'  80  modern  ^theearies  learn  the  art. 
From  doctor's  bills,  to  play  the  doctor's  part ; 
Bold  in  the  practfee  of  mistaken  ndes, 
Plreseribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools. 


given  i 

Oiat  I  vMt  them ;  and  have  likewise  told  me,  that  they  1 
triae  from  the  apothecary,  thai  'Hi  your  wnUhg-phyihian  onfy  tf^ho  has  a 
$Ule$^a/ee.  I  most  owa,  at  i&rst  ^ght,  this  csrrm  a  very  f^eedfhce  Siith 
it,.ai^d  must  naturally  create  in}  patients  a  great  opinion  of  the  apetke- 
cary,  who  peems,  in  this  respect,  to  act  merely  out  of  ro^^ard'tojlheir 
welfare,  and  not  from  any  view  to  the  doctor's  iiEl,erjest  or  his,eiwa«.'  JRut 
to  me  it  appears  very  p)amly  a  deceit,  however  plausihle,  to  othe^u  /^, 
to  make  it  clear  to  you,  only  consider  that  if  the  physicianvmteSfUmust 
he  tea  or  twelve  shillings,  at  least,  in  the  apothecary's  way ;  and,  toxmj 
part,  I  doB^  look  upon  this  to  be  at  idl  better  than  picking  one' ^isab's 
pedket  to  put  money  into  another's. 

'  Now,  I  appeiA  to  every  unprejudiced  reader,  whether,,  if  a  physician 
nust  be  cempeUed  to  vary  his  prescripdoos  whoa  there  is  no  oecanon  Jbr 
it,  he  is  coBsequoitly  left  uooer  the  matest  uacertaiatv,  aa^^faeiHlAle 
of  jadgiag  what  may  or  may  aot  be  of  bencit  to  hie  palBint}<  >  So^Mif 
such  a  practice  does  not  prov^  latal  to  the  patient ^  he  mils  ailciata/riry 
great  hazard  of  his  life.  .  .    , 

''  lis  my  opinion  the  less  apothe^yraes*  gains  are,  tiie  belter  the  ^atiaiits 
may  afford  to  see  their  doctor,  I  know  verj  well,  I  am  jio  sooaer  <ttfled 
to  see  a  patient,  but  it  is  reported  immediately  he  is  dead,,  and  IhlNFe 
killed  him;  as,  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Blunt,  about  elgbt  yeanf  {wi^e, 
who  was  struck  with  the  dead-palsy.  However,  in  four  days,  his  seivv^s 
were  perfectlv  restored  to  him,  and  in  twelve  days  he  had  the  nkmh'lbe. 
tion,  life,  and  sensation,  oa  that  side^at  was  straek,  at  «a  the  sldi^  that 
ivas  not  affiected.  ,^^^ 

'I^by  what  I  have  said,  I  hsffe  disobliged  all  the  s^othecafin  ULAe 
Idngaopip  I  have  not  mfmy  more  enemies  amongst  them  thaa.I  hi4Ji^ 
fore.  If  it  should  be  asked  now,  what  was  the  original  graaad  (ji  ,^Mir 
^Bslike  to  me  ?  I  can  give  no  other  reason,  than  my  being  always  iavidl- 
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-Mr  MtelMld  to^e  ivttfrestltnd  Welftfe  of  iav^ijerit,  ap^  entirely  re- 
fHm6»»C  these  g^otlenien's  unwarrantable  gain^. 

*lfi  after  all  that  has  l>een  stud,  Laip  still  to  be  recommended, by, apo- 
tikecaries,  and  must  depend  eiitirejy  upon  their  good  word,  I  can  assure 
the  Wrld,'l  shall  ffoon  retire,  where  none,  except  the  poor^  s&all  have 
aniBtance  from  me/ 

.    .Xh,e  eyfls  8o  faithfully  depicted  by  Dr,  Dover,  about  a  century  ago, 

Jffi^X^  qpfntinuod  regularly  to  increase  to  the  preaeat  period  i  and  they 

lOfl^jQOw  be  said  to  have  readied  a  point  at  which  their  very  enormity 

must |»0Oikice are-action  that  -will  contribute  to  effect  their  removal. 

jAltlteealamki^  connected  with  the  public  health  fpr  three  hundred 

years,  it  may  be  truly  said,  have  depended  proximately  or  remotely  on 

'  ^  ittmd^y^  and  conduct  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.   The 

\fiwl  Mf  of  that  period,  thejr  were  occupied. in  preventing  the  people 

'hotn  havihg  any  medical  aid  at  all,  since  their  almost  cons^ai\t  em- 

pbyment  was,  to  prosecute  physicians  Dot  of  their  body,  surgeons, 

apothecaries. ,  fuid  empirics,  for  practising  i^ysia)  though  their  own 

number  was  madequate  to  supidy  the  naecHcai  wants  6f  a  twentieth  part 

of  the  population.  Whilst,  in  towns  having  under  100,000  inhabitants, 

in  other  couutrieii,  there  may  be  found  100  physicians  )  in  London, 

l^heB  its  iDhabitantB    can.sirit^d  of  500,000,  th^. members  ipf.; the 

'Cottle  were,  by  their  own  by-laws,  Ij^^ted  to  20^'    ileiice^  tfie 

*  ^rbble  tmde  of  physic,  or  ui  laast  ninet^n-twentieths  of.'itv;beefiiiiie 

4ffonirahind«  and  a  great  [JortioB  jtf  it  was  aeeesfiarily  condudad  by 

4tifu^  and  empirics^     Thua,  whfl|i  die  public  health  Was  s^tirificed, 

I'tad  the  expenses  of  the  sick  for  illegal  br  furtive  advice  ^ere  enor- 

'^tnouJt,  the  grtitis  almost  nil  %vcnt  into  the  ix)Ckets'of  the  ip^mbers  of 

thu  College,  either  diref-Uy,  in. the  course  of  their  persppal, ^te^nd- 

ladlreclly,  in  the  i^hape  of  fines  on  the  smugglers  of  ^ledkal 

-  iiimt  \j\hom  they  assmned  even  the  power  of  inftprlsonmemt 

of  Hiw  own  uuthority.     Thi:^  was  indeed  the  noost  prolific  source  .of 

Jb|ic jo^i     The  jails  wQie  then  almost  as  full  of  pliysicians',  sur- 

,  n^i/Bi^ajiK^l^ecarieSj  quacks,  and  empirics,  as  they  have  been  in  latter 

.iSi;9##.A£><p(>9chei3i«    And  thus,  instead  of  repressing  ignorance  and 

fipiilrinni;  the  avowed  object  of  the  establishment  of  the  Collie  of 

MiysioiBbft,  the  resuH  of  thdir  labours  during  that  period  w^  most 

exceedingly  to  increase  them.     Whilst  the  College  were  making  a 

ddtthie  faBTHes^,  the  public  were  suffering  in  their  pockets,  healths, 

JUiA  fi^esk  Throu^out  the  seventeenth  century,  the  condition  of  the 

|Wo{>t^ln're^pect  to  medical  treatment,  was  calamitous  in,  t^e  ck- 

trtSi^l^ven  accoi^ding  to  the' partial  statements  ol  Dr.  Goodall,  tbe 

^"^10^^  iii^toriah  of  the  College. 

•  At Bliir  the  wanta^of  Uie>  people  rendered  it  impossiMe  that  this 
artificial  and  forced  state  of  things  should  always  continue.  The 
•mfme  f(MPiBr4te>OoBege  obtained,  or  assumed,  the  worse  wete  the 
peobk^  *fved.  At  length  the  progress  of  these  evils  gradually  led  to 
^  y^  fiA^^Feht,'  ahhdugh  not  mUcn  Improved^  state  x){  thiqgs. .  Tliey 
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^dnrew  lh«  priolks  of  piiyBlc  into  the  haxKb  of  Ae  aurg^OAs^  tod 
multiplied  the  class  of  apothecaries^  who  BBSvaotd  istieeesflitielf  tte 
HCteft  of  sui^eoti*apeihecaried^  and  general  praetitioiiers.  Hie 
members  of  these  branches^  whom  it  was  the  common  custom  df 
the  CoBeg«  of  Physicians,  in  the  lytb  eentury,  to  fine  and  tmprison 
for  practising  physic,  under  the  denomination  of  illegal  pra^tiserSt 
didy  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,,  engross  at  least 
nineteen-twentieths  -o^  that  practice^  and  have  continue  «o  to  do 
down  to  the  present  time.  It  was  in  1704  that  the  apathecarie^  were 
£r8tfoitnally  authorised  to  practice  aU  the  branches  gf  the  profcssi  rr, 
in  oonieqtteDce  of  a  decision  ci  the  House  of  Lord^,  nsv^niiig  a 
JudgBieoi  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  the  case  of  one  Wiitlam 
Rose^  an  apothecary,  proiecuted  by  the  College  of  Pbydidatts  bdbrt^ 
that  Court*  I^fom  that  period  tlie  physicians  have  been  th^  de^ 
pendetttd,  or  under-pick^pockets  of  the  apothecaries ;  ahd  that  stat^ 
of  things,  described  by  Dr.  Dover  a  century  ago,  exist*  iii  an  aggra^ 
vated  form  at  the  present  day.  Hence  the  complicated  and  expensive 
state  of  prescription  at  present  in  this  metropolis.  There  are  v«ry 
iew  pbysidaiis  so  independent  of  that  branch  as  to  be  able  t^iive 
•withoiU  their  patronage  and  ]m)tection«  But  the  pikysteiah  tmM 
li^,  if  his  patient  die.  The  prescriptions  are,  therefore,  nMiaOy 
.  -MdciilsM^  of  necessity,  much  more  to  serv^  the  apothecaty  thuti 
to  restore  the  patient  ^  and  consultations  are  useless  formalitiet, 
which  only  serve  the  purposes  of  justifying  a  fatal  event  to  ikt 

Ctient*s  family,  and  of  transferring  more  of  his  property  into  the 
nds  of  the  fiiculty  before  it  takes  place.  '  '  • 

We  can,  therefore,  readily  perceive  why,  in  this  artlfldal  and 
Ibrced  tftate  of  the  medical  profession,  in  England,  in  wMcU  the 
^Wic  arc  burthened  with  three  times  as  many  followers  of  Esculapins 
as  they  would  have  occasion  for  under  its  natural  circumstances,  and 
with  even  more  than  three  times  the  expenses  incidental  to  sickness 
in  other  countries,  every  simple,  intelligible,  rational,  and  inductive 
doctrine,  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  rejected^  and  its 
author  vilified  $  whilst  the  most  complex,  unintelligible,  and  monfttrous 
^doctrines,  as  being  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  tbod^  who' live 
"by  the  quantities  of  medicines  they  employ,  are  in  general  ftivour  and 
tise.  Ttiis  is  the  inevitable  course  of  cause  and  effect.  But  it  is 
proper  that  their  relationship  should  be  developed,  with  a  view  to  ^e 
removal  or  diminution  of  the  evil]  and  we  find  the  principle  so 
clearly  and  humorously  treated,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Dover,  d/^iled 
York,  May  4, 1733,  that,  as  the  writer*s  observations  will  eqai^y 
well  aj^ly  to  the  circumstances  of  18S7>  we  think  we  cannot  do  a 
more  aocq)laUe  service  to  the  curious  reader  than  to  i^itert  it  here. 
There,  are,  at  tins  day,  mmkttU  mntandii,  cases  so  exactly  in  jpoint, 
that  It  might  be  thought  to  have  been  written  with  a  view  to  Ihem : 

•SiR-^You  must  have  been  underthe  strong  influence  of  some  very  inana- 
picioQs  planet,  not  your  t6tnd  Mercury :  for  idiat  leis.cottld  h4?i^  juKxied 
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pm  uito  00  inooiulclente  and  ndh  a  regolntioD,  of  ptwMiitMng  your  iMtte* 
ndox  aotkMW  and  practice  of  pliyBic. 

^  Permit  a  friend  to  expottulate  a  little  with  you  upon  this  melancholy 
subject. 

. '  Does  not  the  faculty  consist  of  members  actuated  by  the  same  passions 
and  prejudices  common  to  ail  other  men  ?  Have  they  not  an  interest 
distinct  from  that  of  the  community,  as  they  in  some  measure  subsist  by 
the  calamities  of  the  public  ?  Are  they  less  sensible  than  others,  of  the 
ease  and  conycniency  of  pursuing  their  ends,  the  acquisition  of  fame 
nti^  kifflueiH*c  in  piiths  reaay  traced  out  to  them,  without  the  painful  and 
iodnttiiciiitf  tippUcatinn  requinte  in  seeking  new  ones  ?  And  will  they  not 
r(Hisei]uejitly  he  ot^iiuately  tenacious  of  their  old  general  received  rolet^ 
ttrmuouEly  defizHi  thiin  upon  all  occauons,  and  treat  every  prpng  to* 
furmiir  &i  ii  traitor  t{>  tliemselveSy  and  an  enemy  to  the  public. 

'  Inf  te»wi  i>f  mvh  reflections  as  these,  you  may  pdssibly  have  imagined 
that  they  were  all  sincere  searchers  after  truth,  encoura^ers  of  inffenioua 
an^  dilij«-eiil  kiqiiirifis,  find  always  ready  to  embrace  it,  when  and  wnerevet 
f(ifiiii*! ;  that  tlit'v  wert*  endowed  with  an  humble  opinion  of  their  own 
tnuwlegt^,  jotTved  mth  a  forbearing  and  a  forgiving  temper  towards  Silch 
^hr,  f^ificr  from  tliciii ;  imputing  all  real  errors  to  a  misinformed  jnd]^ 
ment^  and  never  uneharitaitly  to  a  pravity  of  will  and  morals.  Thongli 
itwfli  be  readHy  allowed  that  there  are  some  fewsnch^  men  of  the  great* 
at  in^emuty  and  integrity,  of  exalted  and  improi^  talevts,  aw  honor  to 
the  science  they  profess,  and  as  worthy  of  our  esteem  and  admimtien^  ai 
|he  many  low  craftsmen  are  of  contempt  and  ridicule ;  yet»  considjerkig 
the  great  disparity  of  numbers  and  difference  of  tempers,  whatever  vpujr 
tlioi4:1it8  tx  that  time  mav  have  been,  you  are  surely  now  cured  of  the 
fafatnation,  and  convincea  that  want  of  orthodoxy  in  physic  is  as  heinona 
and  as  unpardonable  a  crime  with  the  generality  of  your  fraternity^  aa  it 
ia  in  ppinta  of  doctrine  with  the  clergy.  ' 

.  '  If  anf  donbta  still  remain,  (as  a  little  champion  against  you,  aoyt  M 
may  be  poetible,}  I  ima^e  some  crude  mercury,  which  y^ou  often  twaJU 
low,  must  have  lodged  m  the  parts  subservient  to  the  rational  facnlties, 
and  rendered  yon  non  compos.  ^Vhat  but  a  mere  phrenzy  could  raise  in 
fon  sopasaionate  k  concern  for  the  public  (who  are  generally  unthankful, 
hr  ittsenaible  of  such  favours)  as  to  make  you  entirely  regardless  of  your 
awk  weUaHe?  This  public  spirit  you  will,  I  dare  say,  pleM  in  excuse  for 
A  ^tf^p  {  uLiifl  if  L  ,  I  own,  what  may  be  urged  with  a  better  grace 
uj  y%m  lUim  jvnr  rippi^scre,  for  they  swim  in  shoals  with  the  current^  and 
kav^^  tht^  «i|«pr(ib»ii(ju  uud  ii^siitance  of  all,  without  fears  of  being  in  ao 
unvquui  ^11  i-ticiiMiitor  :  ycMi,  on  the  contrary,  labour  agaiitft  the  streaou 
frvefudk'SH  aini  uaiiL-canipaided,  and  whoever  meets  you  in  his  way^  helps 
to  »iHk  you. 

*  A  deckfuijou  of  love  fpr  the  public,  attended  with  such  circum^ 
tlmf^eA,  ytm  will  tay»  may  be  allowed  to  be  sincere.  While  the  riolenft 
pn»leMi<ni0  of  it  by  others  wfll  be  thought  somewhat  equivocal:  they 

«,  indeed,  for  rcii«r>iM  ri^ry  obvious,  exert  the  best  of  their  skill  to 
Wt  people  i^icied  witli  aente  distempers,  (unwilling  to  be  exactly 
,lhe  hui^ntan,  who  mh^  hia  patient  but  enoeO  and  yet  be  noi  at  aa 
^<ilkitou»  to  keep  thtiu  in  a  healthy  atate^  or  to  endicate  chronical  dia- 
orilersi,  whk*h  ylelt!  muuy  crops  yearly. 

^  '  Buij  m  tb«?  uieiuitUinj^  what  harvest  ^re  you  to  reap  from  tln«  boaeted 
»oc«rity  f  Ha<i  you  fifitaiiiud  the  fame  of  slaying  your  thousands  in  » 
refidir  course,  you  mighi  hi^ve  purged,  vomited,  blooded,  and  flayed  with-* 

^     .  03 
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out  censure :  even  your  crude  mercury,  had  it  been  nven  without  snecew* 
or  concealed,  would  not  have  opened  one  of  these  Argus's  eyes ;  whereaa 
your  recommending  the  use  ofit  in  so  undisguised  a  way,  and  the  rapid 
progress  it  has  made  in  curing  many  disorders,  before  thought  incurable, 
exposes  you  to  the  lash  of  many  tongues-  and  some  pens. 

'  A  learned  doctor^  in  a  treatise  on  mercury,  sets  forth  the  great  ob- 
ligation nurses  and  grave-diggers  have  to  you^  and  makes  3rou  as  much 
their  friend  as  the  late  epidemical  disorders.  Think  you  that  such  an 
advocate  as  the  antidote,  or  even  the  very  ingenious  Vantabrigian,  can 
wipe  out  stains  of  so  deep  a  dye  ? 

^  The  next  is  a  physical,  philological  barber-surgeon,  who.  In  a  lofty 
gtiain,  tells  the  world  that  tne  physician  is  ordained  by  Almighty  God; 
and'  that  he  proceeds  bv  unerring  rules ;  but  that  there  are  some  bold 
intruders  in  this  high  oroination,  strangers  to  these  rules,  who,relyin|^  on 
guesses,  he  calls  quacks.  And  after  giving  a  sketch  of  his  medicinal 
philosophy,  his  great  erudition  and  pointed  wit,  upon  the  merit  of  Using 
you  very  roughj^,  I  presume  he  builds  his  hopes  of  stepping  into  the 
College  in  his  ueigJibourhoQd. 

*  So  sanguine  are  his  expectations  of  success,  that  he  thus  early  ad* 
Presses  himself  tjp  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  apothecaries^  a  piece 
of  policy  absolutely  necessary  in  young  practitioners,  and  not  to  be.  totally 
neglected  by  the  most  venerable  sages  of  the  profession:  for  whose  re- 
putation  can  long  stand  the  shock  of  universal  charge  rung  upon  their 
melodious  mortars  I 

*  Another,  already  dignified,  from  a  barher-surgeon  turned  into  a  doi^ 
tor,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  such  hi^  Qdv[mcemt;'nt,  employs  \\\%  mmiy 
leisure  hours  in  service  of  the  fraternity.  Ili^  avowed  attempt  i^,  to 
dispofisesB  people  of  the  good  opinion  they  have  »t  present  entertained 
of  quick-silver;  wherein  he  follows  the  usual  niethc>d  of  iirit  deftimlng 
and  blasting  the  credit  of  those  who  recommend  S\.  Aiiirer  ^eem»  to  have 
taken  possession  of  the  whole  man,  and  left  no  roojxi  for  reason  \  which, 
bein^  calm  and  cool^  always  flies  terrified  from  ao  turbulent  a  roinpaiiton. 
Empiric,  quack  and  nostrum-monger,  are  termi  as  opprobrious  sjtd 
irritating  amonc^  men  of  zeal  and  learninir,  as  the^  more  viil^r.  rhetoric 
is  among  the  fish-women  hXBiUingigair;  Tantrnte  unimh  mrffkftntibfirtmf 

^  Poor  Belloste,  who  died  in  peace,  where  he  l*mg  lived  in  e«te«n,  a* 
a  man  of  ingenuity  and  great  veracit\%  is  the  first  wfiii  foDs  a  victim  to 
his^  wrath.  He  is  set  forth  in  the  chanu  t*  r  of  an  cmpiHc,  that  \m  me- 
dicine quick-silver  may  be  called  <^uackeiy :  and  m  if  it  Wttp  muck  lo 
the  purpose,  his  philosophy  is  criticised,  without  giTinjg'  any  att^at^dtt  tii 
the  truth  or  falsenood  or  the  facts  quoted.  •  -•. 

*  Wluit  J I  re  I  <  lie  e  can  you  have  to  more  favour  than  he  hai  m(jt  wlUit 
You,  v\hu  art^  aiuun^  us  daUy,  praclisin^''  aud  iiifulealiug  what  you  have 
pubU^lkodp  umtit  expect  at  least  tbe  like,  if  not  more  severe  usag-e:  your 
legacy  ha^^  jfipread  too  fiir  to  be  loDgjer  treated  \\1th  eontemi>t  j  \U  further 
progTi.-if  therefore  myst  be  stopped  by  eeuisures;  every  trnii^  you  hiive 
saiaor  doue  must  be  cotidemnen;  notorious  facts  eoutefited  und  VeTHlefcd 
doubtful  I  and  your  reputation  openly  atUekcd,  purely  uith  this  rlc^w, 
that  what  you  Ijave  Il^l^e^ted  in  relation  lo  ijuiek-sHver  may  find  noci^edit-, 

*  Are  you  not  in  fiilJ  expectation  of  some  surh  nhyiieal  sophistry  ia 
^treaiise  Bhi»rtly  to  be  published,  wliieU  has  been  usiiercd  into  Ihv  world 
by  muiiy  public  adverUseruentd,  iniporiunately  in^itln|f  all  phyfeleiiafis, 
mag^n\>^  juid  lipotUeearies  and  otheria,  (if  any  others  ciUt  l)e  supposed 
to  Cavi^  caudour  aDdyeraeiCy  equal  to  theiUj)  to  supply  eascj  on  tne  d^i> 
of  quiLk-ailver,    The  ciiiidour  of  people  bierested  mmX  undoubtedly  be 
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great,  if  tlie  saying  holds  true,  that  interest  will  not  lye.  That  of  the 
publisher  will  be  best  shown,  in  remarking  what  cases  came  to  him  from 
apothecaries,  &c.,  and  what  from  patients;  that  the  readers  may  judge 
for  themselves  which  most  to  rely  on  as  genuine  and  fairly  stated. 

*  WTjen  he  has  completed  this  work,  he  would  do  well  to  show  his 
impartiality  and  public  spirit,  by  collecting  in  the  same  manner  all  cases 
wherein  vomits  have  proved  fatal,  and  blisters  occasioned  mortifications, 
and  so  on,  strictly  scrutinising  into  the  good  or  bad  success  of  tnany 
othijr  <:iiiiimonly  applied  remedies :  l>iit  this  is  never  to  be  expected.  AU 
fj^tal  miscitrriap^^s,  purely  amng  to  in edr fines  regularly  prescribed, -will 
|i*  for  ever  valid.  Such  miscarriages  give  an  offence;  it* is  a  discovery 
h*»w  cur^s  maybe  easily  attained  mthout  the  assistance  of  doctors,  whicn 
l^as  gathered  a  storm  just  ready  to  burst  nn  your  devoted  head. 

*  I  hopeyoti  may  stUl  avert  the  tkiigcr,  that  these  first  skirmishes  may 
liBva  ftbaiea  your  t'otiragc,  and  that  you  will  not  longer  persist  in  coveting 
persecution^  fortlie  sake  of  the  po!>lir,  Imt  rather  endeavour  to  mitigate 
ihe  correctitjn  of  youradvxrsaries  hy  a  ^silent  submissive  retreat  from  the 
content.  It  is  prudent  to  fly  with  a  few  wounds  from  the  outiyers  -only; 
juid^  on  the  contrary,  high  madness  to  molest  and  stand  combating  Witli 
\  whole  nest  of  hornets*  Howe?er  you  may  despite  waspish  insects,  wh^il 
tiey  are  in  great  nurnbers,  eij  raged  and  armed  with  poisotious  weapims, 
Ihey  are  no  contemptible  enemies*  .         • 

*  Thia  letter^  already  grown  long  and  tedious,  I  thought  to  have  finished 
liere ;  but  I  am  wiUIrig  to  soy  sonicthing  tirst  df  myself.  My  hame  you 
inow,  and  experience  hajs  rfiDwcd  yoii"?rome  of  my  good  qtmlities  ;  out 
b*  not  vainl j^  inquisitive  to  know  more  of  me ;  for  my  nature  and  efficacy 
are  'mcomprehenfible  to  human  facultieB,  and  Will  eternally  divide' the 
ttai|jou«  la 0 ours  of  the  most  curious  searchers  into  mysteries. 

*  If  you  torture  me  by  fire,  and  atop  my  flight,  can  I  do  less  than  re- 
mni  fucb  cru<^  usage  by  griping »  renal ag,  and  in  various  ways  exciting 
my  jiv^t  two  on  the  first  object  I  am  let  loose  to  ?  Whereas,  unchanged 
by  jift,  amfifi  the  pure  state  Providence  offers  me,  I  am  truly  a  friena  of 
tii*i«kliid,  lifltifdlng  romfort  atjd  relief  to  most  of  the  miserable,  who  will 
^        '   :'       T? inch  faith  and  confidence  iu  me,  as  they  blindly  repose  in 

^  of  poisons, 

*  ^\  \\t-H  ('.lilcd  in  aid,  aud  thus  in  a  friendly  way  jnlriiitted,  f  speedily 
Bfid  yi^eiuibiy  pervade  the  whole  human  system  in  pursuit  ^f  all  noxious 
Jmyftfyngou*  intruders.  None  can  lung  resist  my  invincible  force,  nor 
avoid  wie  rotnbut  by  ab^iconding  or  flight ;  the  most  remote  an4  imper- 

tiB*!*"  T^t't^itist's  in  the  Isihjrintlis  of  the  nerves,  are  as  aceusBible  to  mc 

Bi^  iirit  more  obvioii:^  pLis,sai(es.   Whenever,  therefore,  tboy  mayha\e 

mc  fortJiidable  by  pcjssesKing  an  important  post  in  collcrt^'d  num- 

^  I  toon  reach  ther  place,  ana  m  soon  disunite  them,  and  dritt  them 

if  ilw  tuidy ;  gammg  a  coin  pi  etc  victory  with  so  much  case,  that» 

iJt  i.vaL.'tiig  within,  all  seenia  to  be  at  peace  ^v}thout;  and, 

ill        >      :ijy  L>  cUsltKlged^I  repair  the  damages  they  may  have  done, 

fl^yriug  \i  ail  urgaui^  aulBcient  vigour  to  execute  their  proper 

fioii^-,' 

uda  nit?  with  her  commissiou  and  ample  powers  to  enforce 

[jiinctual  obsen^ance  of  the  laws  she  has  imposed ;  in  con- 

.  when  I  find  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  a  state  of  tc- 

j  liick  afld  jnc ritabk  destructibn  i^on  the  whole  consti- 

I  ilLiueJy  reduce  them  to  obedience  and  a  peaceable  state. 

y  of  the  great  conipl^u^^t^  of  the  nerves  by  intestine  jar8> 
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have  eQtanjt^^^  themselves,  at  my  approach  they  range  itito  re^foUlr  ordeiv 
and  give  mutual  assistance  to  each  other  in  a  fHendly  embracing  inter* 
course;  from  whem^e  all  hiiletiiiB  unci  coMVul^ive  agonies  itnd  tremors 
cease,  giviEig  [ilncc  to  a  uoiver&al  ucrflaity. 

*  I  roll  on  without  control,  ibrouj^^h  tubes  inconceivable  minute  {  the 
very  avenues  to  the  jie^t  of  the  rtttiontti  «oul  are  open  to  me.  I  find  fr^t 
ingress  and  cgrese,  antl  am  always  \v**leonie  to  thot  nolile  iuhabit^Lut,  whu 
i«  sensible  of  the  scnncc  1  do  her*  in  rendering  thiij  her  ternporary  nbode 
somewhat  comfortable.  \\"cre  it  posi^ilde  fi>r  you,  with  a  jurit  concep- 
tion, to  follow  ujy  track  tkrou^b  these  iibnost  infinite  meamlerSi  your 
admiration  of  this  wonderful  machine  would  be  exceeding  i^^rcBt.  And 
how  just  would  be  your  indignation  at  the  presumption  of  sonie  weiik 
men.  wUg  pretend  to  have  unerring  rnki  for  rertifying  dli(»rderfi,  the 
situation  of  which  they  cannot  pos^iblv  know,  and  philosophically  to  de- 
tennlue  the  exact  progrest^  of  what  they  send  Idendcd  into  this  roa4  of 
circultition ;  so  numberless  a^n^  intricately  disposed  ore  the.sc  channel^i 
and  their  mutual  eommunication-'i,  that  the  only  nondt^r  m^  t\M  tlmj 
should  evitr  make  a  tolerivble  ^^uciji, 

*■  Having  thufi  indulged  myself  in  expatiating  on  mv  good  and  powerful 
pro^riiev.  I  will  uow  fairly  give  you  an  account  of  j>ome  things  which 
are  lod^d  out  of  my  reacb.  1  cannot  give  eternal  duration  to  a  mtjterjiU 
body  liable  io  daily  cluuiges.  In  my  progress  tbrough  the  he^rl^  I  can- 
not correct  the  vices  of  It,  taken  in  iv  tigurative  &ense ;  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  give  coumge  to  n  coward,  to  make  a  knave  horicit,  iu;f  to  mo- 
derate  the  ragintf  pa^s^ioni^  of  men  of  persecuting  ijpirtts ;  I  cannot  re- 
itrain  the  voluhility  of  a  tongue  that  bath  an  Innate  propensity  to  defama- 
tion, nor  urge  a  restive  one  to  a  frank  declaration  of  truths, 

'  Real  defect  ft  in  the  gift«i  of  nature  are  not  to  be  isupjdied  but  hy  a 
creating  power ;  i  eannoi,  tbercfurc,  cause  alaub  that  may  be  waiiting 
io  grow  forth,  nor  can  1  Man  empty  cavity  in  the  head  with  brains  i  \Mt 
fthould  I  make  a  lodgment  in  m  solitary  and  unfurnished  ao  apartmcJnl, 
the  owner  need  not  he  under  anv  apprehensions,  for  fools  were  never 
known  to  go  mud  ;  free  from  all  agitatimf  thoughts  and  douhta,  the? 
ejyoy  a  profound  trantpiilBty  of  mind,  and  are  happy  in  an  undlttnrbed 
conceit  of  being  extremely  \yU^*^  Wlien  vou  meet  with  physical  phBo«o- 
uhen  of  this  class,  be  not  so  ill-natured  aij  to  attempt  to  gcceive  ihem  ; 
let  nothing  divert  yoti  from  your  judicioua  course  of  exploring'  my  vir* 
tues  by  experience ;  an  uninterrupted  proaccntion  he  rem  will  prod  nee 
nnthorttles  anfficient  to  overeome  the  most  ob?*tinate  Infidelity  or  wilful 
blindness  j  and  tficn  your  close  attention  to  my  semco  will  be  rirblv 
rewarded,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  your  true  friend. 

The  preceding  letter  contains  some  deeply  philosophioiil  lemaMka, 
playfully  and  gracefully  delivered.  How  often  havi»  simple  knd 
efficacious  remedies  been  vilified  and  abandoned^  only  becakise  Hhfey 
are  unprofitable  3  and  complex,  and  deleterious  ones  eiilolled<  and 
applied,  only  because  they  are  profitable  to  the  craftslMien  ?  It  is 
the  singular  state  of  the  profession,  in  England,  which  is  tiie  Avtile 
source  of  this  mischief.  But  medical  doctrines  are  dso  fol-  a  time 
received  or  rejected,  according  to  the  known  or  presun^ed  political  or 
reUgiouf  creed  of  thdr  authors.  The  fuvther  coiuideimtion  of<|liase 
jevils,  and  of  the  meaDS  of  removing  them>  we  9Xt  obliged  to  defer  to 
another  Number. 
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^   .      FifAif  FOR  mz  Umami^q  AifD  Decision  ow  Appxjilb 
FBOM  India* 

In  a  Conner  Number  of  this  Journal,  we  took  occasion  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  motion  in  the  Houde  of  Feers  by 
Lord  Laoidown^  relatire  to  appeals  against  decisions  made  by  the 
eourtd  of  kw  in  India,  and  promised  some  details  of  tbe  mode  in 
mlilcb  such  uppciil^H  ought  to  be  prosecuted^  beard^  and  put  in  a 
train  of  final  ndjudicatiou.  We  have  now  t3he  pleasure  t6  redeem 
our  pledge,  by  giving  to  our  readers  the  substance  of  a  very  able  and 
comprehensive  statement^  which  we  understand  has  been  already 
kid  before  the  authorities  to  whom  the  duty  of  effecting  reforms  of 
thk  naCore  especially  tx"  longs.  A  copy  of  Uiia  excellent  plan  having 
^dms-teto^oiir  posMstion  thus  opportunely^  we  hasten  to  lay  its  sul^ 
il^ne«  before  our  Indian  fHends^  who  will  readify  [lereeive  that  it  is 
from  the  mind  of  one  not  less  remarkable  ibr  hM  tfaoRnigh  uader- 
'itiind}n^!i>f  the  quesdon  than  iCft  Ms  zeid  in  promotmg  m  U!«cfiil  a 
yeibnnw    We  need  add  no  more^  than  a  sincere  and  ardent  hojie,  thst 

St  Noble  lK>rd»  who^  since  our  first  iidvertenee  to  his  inotion,  has 
ae4  the  existmg  Administration,  will  embrace  the  earlieBt  practi- 
cable c^iportUBity  of  following  up  his  ori^nal  intention,  by  the  adop* 
tion  oftoina  scidi  plan  as  that  so  dearly  and  l:eni|>er(itely  detailed  in 
Ifae  wit^eefiaaB  which  we  have  now  the  pltfasUfa  to  inlroduee  to  the 
ymderB*  attentikm. 

-  .Tbe  red  object  of  the  British  Constitution,  in  considering  the  King 
Jli.Councu  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  different  courts  establish^ 
Vkj^  th^  British  Colonies^  is  to  secure  through  those  courts,  and 
.  ibcir.  respective  judges^  for  all  the  inhabitants  pf  those  colonies,  whe^ 
Ihcr  Europeans  or  Natives,  by  placing  them  directly  under  the  pro- 
IMJUOH  and  the  superintendence  of  his  Majesty  in  Council,  the  strict 
Ohnervattee  of  those  different  systems  of  kw,  whieh  the  l^slature 
1m  deetned  wise  to  establish  amongst  them. 

,  Aa  it  Isj  thereiPore,  the  duty  of  the  King  in  Coimcil,  as  a  Court  of 
Appeal,  tb  afford  that  protection  to  the  iimabitants  of  those  colonies^ 
by  affirming  all  such  decisions  of  the  colonial  courts,  as  may  be  in 
cohtoriitit^  with  those  systems  of  law,  and  by  reversing  all  such  de- 
^■ioBft^  ttuiy  be  in  opposition  to  the  same  systems  of  law, — it  is 
tibrilma  that  the  King  in  Council,  in  order  that  they  may  discharge 
ftrir  dttty«as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  ex- 
fpeiaiij  aad  ioeonvenience,  to  the  parties  who  are  concerned  in  ap- 
pM»,  aod  alao  in  order  that  they  may,  at  the  same  time^  by  the 
'aattadnese  liad  promptiitude  of  their  decisions,  encourage  t^ose  who 
.aealiy  Mieiv^  themselves  to  be  aggrieved,  discourage  those  who  put 
'  ilk  an  appsal  mewly  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  tune,  or  oppressing 
lllii»«4?€iMiyxAouldtliQmsetYe8  npto^ypos^oiM  a  thorough  know- 
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le^gfli  of  oD.lbe  diflbrei^t  systems  of  eolomal  law;  but  shmiU  ahnrjv 
have  sufficient  leisure  to.  attend  to  each  case  of  appeal^  as  soon  ais  it 
is  brought  before  them.  - 

The  ]B^^gjiaCollDc^J,  in  addition  to  the  appellate  jurisdieiion^vliicb 
they  exercised  over  the  British  Colonie^^  in  fhe  We^t  Tfidi  -^  aHi!  fn 
North  America,  previous  to  the  yciir  1773,  Uave  since  bcseiir  from 
time  to  time^  vested  by  different  Acts  of  Farliamcnr^  Royal  Chiu'ters* 
and  Koyal  Instructions,  with  an  immense  Hpi>dlate  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  colonies  which  have,  since  that  j>eriod,  been  acquired  by  the 
Bittlsh  arms  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  Isle  of  France,  pu 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  in  the  East  India  Company's  teidtorief 
in  the  £ast  Indies. 

The  appellate  jurisdiction  with  which  the  King  in  Gouncfl  hayfr/' 
been  v^dted>  since  the  year  1773,  in  as  far  fis  it  relates  to.  the^f^oloiut^., 
whif^hhWreJUst  been  mentioned,  extends  over  ^even  Supre^lc;rC91]jr^|  ^. 
viz.  eight  King's  and  three  Company's  Courts,  which  h^ve  been  estfu^ 
bli^^:ia>lthpiitttg's>j)OigeBflions ;  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  In  i^^ 
Isle  of  France,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  in  the  East  Indiit  " 
OoifawmY\A^]^0im9$imi9:0t  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay^  and'Prfnt^ 
of  Wi^^VI^lamL,.  laordet  td  noderslaad  tlior#ugyy  the nattfreef  ' 
thes^^dil^qrefft.C^ig^^  nature  of  the  diffifttMt:«:psi«m£r ' 

of  law,  according  to  which  they  are  bound  to  proceed^  it  imf  'he''* 
necessary  to  consi4er,tVen»4u  detail.  .  .      i    ..      id 

The.  foVowi«^  iMre  tbeidifforenft  Courts  in  the  colonies,  ov«ir  wbidT 
the.B^^S^^iCow^  '    ' 

The  followit^  "fow  are  esta/birshed  in  King's  settlements :  viz.,  the 
King's  Cami  at  tb<  Cape  of  Good  Hopey  the  King'e  Coart  at  thie^ 
Isle  of  France,  the  Kiiig's  Silpreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  the  Kitig's^  • ' 
High  Cpvrtof  Appeal  at  Ce^n.  ^  ' 

Theibllbirittg  sev^n  are  established  in  the  East  India  Comnany'd'^ 
settlements  :  the  King's  Supreipe  Court  at  Calcutta,  the  King  s  Su- 
preme Court  at  Madras,  the  King's  Supreme  Court  at  Baefil»y^  the^ 
King*8  JKecorder's  Coivrt  ia  Priace  of  Wales's  Island  $  the  C^Mnji^y'b 
Courts  called  the  Sudder  Dewonee  Adawlut,  at  Calcutta  j  the  <Uttolsi 
Madras  5  the  ditto  at  Bombay. 

Tbc^threel96t  Qiurtaareeatabliriied  by^theEast  lodiaCompnay, 
under,  the  authority  of  different  Acts  of  Partiament.    They  «re  the 
three  ^igh  C^^uvts  of  Appeal,i  established  at  Cs^utta,  Madraa,  and     ' 
Bombay,  to  which  an  appeal  has,  in  certain  cases,  inmoi  evary  1n£Blriot<' ' 
court  established  by  the  Cowpapiy,  in  every  part  of  theAr,thre§  pae-.f 
sidencies  of, Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  conaistii^.in  all,af,|iprT> 
wards  of  §0  separate, courts,  composed  pf  120  jjuiclge^i,,  an4,^i9).^ 
which  tliree  Company's  High  Courts  of  App^i^fappeill.liffiiiitoiJil. 
cases  of  a  certain  amoimt^  to. the  King  in  CoxmciL     ,  ,,.  ,1;   ..^. 

Th^  jurisdjyctlQh  of  thc.^ocirt  a,t  the  Cape  (tf  XJopd  ttiqpe* « 
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omdliciMiir  aff^d^^pendii^^  nM  M  lands  in  ti^at  cdlony.  The 
jurisdictioiro^ibe  ooort^at the  Isle  of  Ftance  extends  over  sill  cases, 
all  persons,  and  all  lands  in  that  colony. 

Tbtr^iiri0dietloft<)f  the  Sii|i»eine  Courts  and  that  of  the  High' Court 
cf  Appeiil,  in  Ceylon^  taken  together^  include  erery  case  whatever 
yf)mh  can  occur  on  that  island. 

The  jtinsdictioti  of  the  three  King*s  Supreme  Courts  at  Cakulta^ 
!Madnti,  and  Bomki\%  nnd  that  of  the  three  Company's  High  Courts 
of  Ap|ieal,  eaUcd  Judder  Adawluts,  taken  together^  include  every 
cEde  of  a  certain  jin^aunt  that  can  occut  within  the  three  jurisdictkmA 
of  Calcutta.  Madras  ^  and  Bombay. 

Hie  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Recorder's  Court  on  Prince  of 
Wdks^,'{sbnd^  and  that  of  the  subordinate  courts  In  the.  .settle- 
meiiKs'^cyf  Uttlacca  and  Sincapore^  include  all  the  cases  that  canooquc 
of  tf  HiHati^  ianount  within  those  three  settlements.  , , 

tsf^icff^  /of  ,I4W  which  prevaik  in  each  of  iho  aboyie  colonies  ii 

^HhWJoe  .Good  Hors.-^The  law  in  foice  in  this  eohmy^is  wh?^ 
is  qp^ipdE*  ibe  Jhitich  Koman  law^  madiiedin  sodie  intstti^Mses  by  the 
Gol<#d.];eguliitii(Wa  made  by  the  Duldi  and  the  Efi^h  Oobnial 
Goii8n^i9Mpt«  respectively.  .  .     ?      . 

Isle  of  France. — ^The  law  in  force  in  the  Isle  bf  France  is  the 
Bo#WI/Jyyy.afr  modified  during  tihe  Breath  Rti^dhitiott  iti  Fmnce; 
lod  still  further  modified-  fay  ^e  colonisl  regi:datioi»  made  by  lite 
FreoM^  im4  the  EngjUah  Cgloninl  Governments. respeotiyely*        •.  i 

I«4iAN9  :9W  Oeyi<on.*--^I.  The  law  in  force  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon^ 
in  ^^.ftc'  ag^  it  relates  to  the  Dutch,  English,  and  Cingalese  inha- 
Intuits  of  the  maritime  parts  of  that  isbnd,  is  the  I>uldi'  Romati 
kw^  modified  ,by  the  cohmial  regulations  of  the  Dutch  and  SngHdK 
Colon^  t^V^nments. 

2^  iln  A9^ftr  as  it  relates  to  all  the  Mohammedan  inhabitant^  ori 
the  islfMH^iiifae  Mohammedan  law,  as  observed  amongst  the  Moham- 
medms:^  Arab,  descent,  who'  inhabit  the  coasts  of  Malabar  aiid 
Coromandel. 

3.^tll.;Mr)fkr  Jttiit  rehieato  the  Cingalese  inhabitantft  of  the 
Kaodi^fi^ulK^  or  intertor  of  the  island,**-the  Buddhuist  law  (with 
somD.faK^  modifications^)  as  bbserved  amongst  the  Boddhuist  in« 
habitanla.^Jtfae  Burman  empire  and  Siam. 

4.--ifi  as)^r^  it  relates  to  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  the  north* 
west, ittotrtb^'coid  tiorth^east  parts  of  the  island,— the  Hindoo  law^ 
{inih'*i»kl^lotai:  mbdlfications,)  as  observed,  amongst  the  Hiudoo 
inhaMta»t#  of  die  Fetiinsula  of  India. 

5.  In  as  £ur  it  relates  to  the  people  called  the  Mocqasus,  who  in<^ 
habiaUwiaooflaUUrible'prt^nce^  m  Ceylonr,  the  one  on  the  ^tith-* 
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mi$t  aitfl  tKo  othiir  on  themrtb-wegtsidt  ctf  tfa«UIaiid,j*.«<|^HiiidM 

]bw»  Ai  obeonrtd  anongit  the  Hindoo  inbahiUitfa  on  th«  coast  of 

Malabar. 

^   tiL  In  as  &r  it  rtlitei  lo  the  ittaritime  owmm  bHi»em  Ihe  iittvBs 

of  lDdia»*-^tbe  MiUifftlimi  and  Malay  maritime  kw. 

East  India  Company's  PRESiDBfceiBS  or  GALOvrrtA^  Ma^A0, 
,AWD  Bombay^  and  thb  SBTTt&MBNTS  or  thb  Princb  or  WalIis^s 
IsLANDr-^-The  law  in  force  in  the  whole  of  the  abov^-naaMd  ter*^ 
fitories  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  as  fiur  aa  it  i^atsa  %itbi 
JSaropeaB^  inhabitants^  is  ihe  En^th  hiw>  as  introduotd  iitothost 
territories^  and  modified  by  the  several  charters  of  justice  hf  .wbioh 
4he  sevonl  King's  Courts  hove  bean  established  i&  them ;  hi  aiilar 
as  it  relates  to  the  immense  population  of  the  Hindoo  iobabitaatly 
itbe  Hindoo  law  3  and  as  &r  as  it  relates  to  the  MohaoMnediui.ui* 
habitants,  the  Mohammedan  law»  subject^  however*  lo  the  iBO^r 
cations  ^Riiioh  hare  been  introduced  into  both  of  them  by  tiie  East 
India  CompaBy\i  local  regulations. 

Prom  the  above  considerations,  it  appears,  1st.  That  the  King 
tn  Cotimcil,  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  eleven  Suprane'  Cotirta 
which  have  just  been  mentiohed^  exercises  an  appellate  jurisdiction 
which,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  as  ^ur  as  it  relates  to  persons,  hi- 
dudes  a  population  of  upwards  of  80,000,000  of  people.  In  as  fhr  as 
h'teiates  lo  territory,  includes  countries  wfaidi,  independent  of  "the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Isle  of  France,  extend  i^w^arda  of 
1400  mOes  in  length,  and  nearly  as  many  hi  breadth,  and  Which 
comprise  the  chief  part  of  that  vast  region  which  is  boahded  'by 
the  Indus  in  the  north-west,  the  great  range  of  the  Thibiti^ao  moun- 
tains in  the  north-east,  and  by  the  Ocean  on  the  south-east  and  sikith-* 
west.  And  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  eases  'which 
may  be  brought  before  the  King  in  Council  by  appeal^  iachldes  e^ery 
question  of  contract,  inheritance,  land,  and  rovcDUei  pf  f^  oeKtain 
amount,  in  which,  besides  all  the  great  interests  of  the  Qrowu  and 
of  the  nation,  not  only  the  immense  revenue  of  the  Sast  IiMiia.Coiin- 
pany,  upwards  of  15,000,0001,  sterling  a  year,  and  the  tenuie  of 
every  fbot  of  land  in  their  dominion,  but  also  every  religious  and 
moral  feeling,  as  well  as  every  prejudice  of  She  people  Of  ev^ryreli^ 
gion  in  the  country  is  most  deeply  oottcenied. 

2.  That  the  King  in  Council  may,  as  a  court  of  appeal  from 
ttiose  courts,  be  called  upon  to  decide  questions  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity,  not  only  of  the  Ca^^  of 
Good  Hope,  the  Isle  or  France,  and  Ceykiii>  but  of  every  pap^of 
India  |  to  consider  questions,  not  only  of  English,  French,  and 
Duteh,  colonial  law,  but  emne  of  the  loost  intricate  questions  of 
Hindoo,  Mduonmedan,  and  Buddhuist^  lawj  that  their  eonatrnetion 
of  sndh  laws  must  f(mn  the  rule  of  decisiim  a»  to  thoae^  lawv>  lH>t 
only  for  every  ooort  superior  m  wdl  aa  iafcri0f»  oataMiihad'al^  Ihii 
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Ovpeof  GoodHope^  Isle  of  France^  andC^lon^  biit  abb'fer  eterf 
oeurt,  superior  as  i^ell  as  inferior,  established  in  every  part  of 
India ;  and,  finally,  that  they  are  called  upon,  for  the  due  protection 
of  upwards  of  eighty  millions  of  inhabitants,  to  exercise  a  vigilanl 
fliqierintendence  and  a  prompt  control  over  up'vvexds  of  150  judees 
situated  between  UfiOO  and  a  6,000  miles  off  from  the  mot;heic 
watry. 

CensUarhug  ti^  variety  of  the  different  jiuisdictions,  and  of  the 
^UTcveat  fystems  of  law  which  have  been  described,  it  seems  obvious 
A«l  the  psnoos  who,  from  their  local  knowledge  and  leisure,  are  the 
lifal  tiitd^ed  for  decidUig  cases  in  appeal,  finom  the  Isle  of  France; 
Ciqm  of  Good  Hope,  CeyUm,  and  the  Company's  possessions  in  the 
BsMi  Iiidiea,  are  those  King's  judges,  who,  afiier  having  held  in  the 
King^*  and  Company's  colonies  for  many  years  some  of  the  highest 
and  Most  tfefponsible  judicial  situations  in  the  gift  of  the  Crows,  are 
feBtfwad  to  retire  upon  pensions  granted  to  them  for  fife  by  the 
Crown,  not  only  job  a  reward  for  their  services,  but  as  a  mark  of 
IwUio  iqppK>b(ition.  Their  having  h^nn  appulnted  to  those  oflficea  ib 
a^pnof  that  they  originally  were  men  of  kuo^n  character  iu  their 
profeasion.  Their  having  been  allowed  to  retire  iVoni  oflice  u\jQn 
penstona  is  equally  a  proof  that  t)ieir  conduct  whik  in  oWk^  was 
fod)  as  deserved  the  approbation  of  the  Government,  Ttielr  It^ 
.ednotion  makes  them  aware  of  the  sort  of  loc:al  infurniat ion  which 
]t  is  Aopessary  for  them  to  acquire.  Thdr  long  r^^ldonce  in  die 
ocdonies,  and  the  influence  they  deri\€  fraai  their  jndlcid  gituatloni^ 
alTord.  them  .the  v^ry  be^t  pppprtunity  uf  ac<|uiring  the  mo>it  i^u- 
tfaentae  infonnation,  and  the  age  at  which  most  of  them  are  nijpfiinted 
to  those  situations,  enables  theip  to  avail  them^setvcs  of  that  oppor- 
tunity while  in  the  fidl  vigour  of  their  understandirig. 

As  is  is  therefore  highly  adviseaUe  that  the  King  in  Council  be 
eMMed  to  avail  themselves,  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  of  the  assistance  of 
Uiese  judges,  if  any  objections  should  occur  to  the  King's  appointing 
ftem  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  it  is  proposed  that  his  Majesty 
In  Council  be  empowered  by  a  legislative  act,  from  time  to  time^ 
to  call  upon  such  of  these  judges  as  he  may  think  proper  to  act  as 
l^al  ^BBse^sors  to  the  King  in  Council,  whenever  they  sit  as  a  Court 
to  hear  appeals  from  the  colonies, 

A  iDourt  of  Appeal  so  constituted  must  always  be  efficient,  and 
nfust  always  be  popular  in  the  colonies ;  it  must  be  efficient,  because 
it  Wist  always  have  in  it,  at  least,  some  members  who  are  thoroughly 
^eqoaiuted  with  the  peculiar  system  of  colonial  law  according  to 
^IVludi'ihe  Court  is  bound  to  decide,  and  with  the  local  circumstances 
ofthe'  people  limongst  whom  that  law  prevails ;  who,  from  long  resi- 
Mmm  In  colonies,  foel  an  interest  in  colonial  questions ;  who,  front 
liavii^  retired  ftt>m  ofliee  on  pensions,  have  leisure  to  attrad  the 
Outrt  vmhmhf»  thefar yreaence may  be  necessary }  and  who,  from  uoi 
bving  mtkt  excuse  wmch  other  members  may  have  of  official  avoca^ 
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tlong^  i^ant  of  tlm€j  and  want  of  local  knowledgie,  must  feel  th^n* 
selves  to  be  acting  under  a  much  his/her  degree  of  responsibQity  to 
the  public,  both  as  to  the  soundness  and  to  the  promptitude  of  their 
decisions. 

It  must  always  be  popular  in  the  colonies^  because  it  js  composed 
of  men,  who,  m  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  themselves  know^ 
were  originally  appointed  jndgea  in  the  eolonies  by  ttie  Crown,  with 
great  salarieg,  and  i^ith  high  rank,  for  the  expreiis  purpose  of  secur- 
mg  for  the  iahahttants  a  strict  observance  of  the  laws^  and  for 
affording  to  the  inhabitants  the  most  ready  protection  and  redress 
a^inst  any  oppression  which  might  be  offered  to  their  perM>ns  or 
their  property-^of  men  to  whom  the  inhabitants  themselves  have 
always  for  this  reason  been  accustomed  to  look  up  bb  to  the  mos^ 
fiuthful  of  their  protectors — of  men  whom  the  inhabitants  themselves 
believe  to  feel  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  whom  they  know  to  be 
£borou|^hly  informed  with  respect  to  their  laws  and  customs,  arid 
Who,  they  therefore  conceive,  will  be  Jilways  ready  and  able  to  decide 
tijwn  such  ease^  as  arc  brought  before  them  in  appeal  from  the 
colon ie.4  wltb  the  least  |)ossible  delay^  expense^  and  incouvenience  to 
the  parties  who  are  ooucerned*  ^' 

The  measure  of  associating  the  colonial  jndg^^j  who  retire  upoii 
pensions  from  their  office,  as  Ic^il  assessors,  witja  the  members  of 
the  Privy  Couucil,  will  be  gradually  atlended  with  the  ninst  bene^ 
ficiai  effect^  as  well  as  to  the  colonies  themselves,  as  to  his  Majesty's 
OovcnuaQent. 

i'lb  >th^  colosiies^  became  it  will  aflfcird  to  thesc^^  fit)m  tiiqelb 
UttiA,  Bk  thh  fudges  respectively  return  to  £tigkbd,  aodireliiie  iqwkl 
their*  'p«M&ott«>  as  oppbrttmity  of  haidi^  tke  >  state  cf  tfaeiv  liva^ 
and  that  of  their  administration  of  justice  lunongst.  them^,  bfoaglit 
l^efoir^  ^.I49jf)9tyjn  Council,  in  the  most  authentfc  i^ajpe^^hori^er- 
9pi;9  in  whose, knowledge,  integrity,,  and  judgmei^t^  t^y  .haye  tl^ 
^hdi^^^^cUlicep..     .  ...  '.,•    ■    ./.r  .':;7ili, 

>  '  T»iidl^Mfl^eftty*d  Government)  firsts  because  it  -w^  enahU  ^tk 
ttE^in  CodikcU  to  make  a  perfect  ^oUeetioli  of  ali  tiieidifforeift 
jcOl^iAl  «9^itemd'(^  laws  wbkh  pn^trail  in  dw  Bdtisb  cDlonies/ii^ 
tOttskeftaiiiiton  thembst  tniCfientic  iioiiroc0  what  effect  eaelDoCi&ost 
syiiteihd'baA  in  itb  respeHBPe  c61oided>  what4dterttlioiliffti^uiRal4& 
^thm^'SfAemr/  and  h6w  sueh'  aUterations'  inary  be  intitxfaiDai  m^tk 
iCdViuittt^  td  Ure  peiople.  '     •   .  :  ^    >.      iff  hnr> 

'  iSecotiilx/  bi^ause  it  will  enable  his  Majesty  iri  (>iu^il'tti^ffiri^ 
ticii^  infortbaitlon  from  men,  whos6  legal  edheatibn  in  fingl|nd^-'^^ 
whose  local  experience  in  the  colonies,  qualii^'  them  tb  ^e^iti&t 
opinion  on  the  subject,  both  as  £nglish  lawyers  conversant  with 
the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and  as  colonial  lawyers 
conversant  with  the  real  state  of  the  Britisb  Colonies,  and  therefore 
.qual'fy  them  to  apjdy  the  general  principles  of  law>  and  the  general 
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principles  of  the  BritisSixonstitiition^  to  the  local  peculiarities,  and 
to  the  state  of  society  in  the  British  colonies. 

Thirdly,  because  it  will  accustom  the  colonies  to  consider  tie 
King  in  Council  as  a  tribunal,  in  ^idch  their  respective  interests  are 
understood,  in  which  every  question  relative  to  them  will  not  only 

V  V  'f  :  i  proper  degree  of  interest,  but  will  receive  tbc'  earliest  con^ 
Mdefaiion  j  imd,  in  vhich  they  nmy  therefore  be  certam  of  receivings 
jmioedmtc  redress  on  any  orcasion  on  which  they  may  fi*el  them* 
idfts  aggrieved*  ^    '' ^ 

Aa  many  case5,  in  which  both  appellants  and  appellees  are  natives 
of  ludiA,  have  been  for  many  years  in  appeal  before  the  King  in 
CouiicO^  from  the  Courts  of  Sudtler  Adawluts  of  llombsiy,  Sladraa 
and  C^culta*  and  ^  they  have  tiot  been  prosecuted  l^efore  the  King 
m  Councilj  owing  to  tb€»  parties  concerned  not  having  appointed  a^y 
ageiits  to  act  on  tlieir  behalf  in  England]  it  i^  proposed,  in  order  to 
gjgt  rid  of  all  Ihe  ease^  of  this  description  which  are  now  iti  lipp^afi 
iLii4  IQ  order  to  prevent  for  the  fat  n  re  the  very  ^eat  incgnvenienc^ 
li^rbjck  has  occurred  from  the  natives  of  India  not  hanng  appointed 
agents  in  England,  and  from  their  ignorance  of  the  ^tejjs  which 
ihey  ought  to  take  in  England  when  they  appc^al  to  the  King  in 
Council^ — 4hat  the  East  India  Company  bhould  appoint  in  England 
one  of  the  civil  servants,  who  [3  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
pmee^ngs  of  the  ZilJah,  provincial*  and  Sadder  Adawlut  Courts, 
nnder  the  three  presidencici',  Bombay,  Madras  and  Cttkiitta,  whoae 
dnty  it  ^hal!  tK\,  acting  under  ins^truetions^  to  take  care  that  all  cases 
of  appefil  from  the  three  above  Courts  to  the  King  in  CounciT^  in 
%ih'u.h  nati^  cs  of  India  are  appellants  and  appeOees,  shalfj  pfot  ided 
AepMrtfcffi^nafleH^sBhiiU  not  have  afypointed  a^bis  10  aefifor 
Ikep  in.  finghad;  hi  ioUnediately  brOogJit  forward  bc^o  ii»  |^i^ 
jB^CboDcib  ttidibe  deddt  with,  by*  them  aathe  cifGumstanoes  of  the 

'^Alttlb^jb^M^iLi;  Itas  been  said  applies  more  immeifilkteiy  ^Xbk 
driloflS^atCtlie  Cape  oi^  Good  Hope,  on  the  lale  of  Frdnce;  In  C^ylbl^ 
and  the  East  India  Company *s  possessions  in  India,  t!ie  plan  vf^ok 
iite  htett  ptf(qx>scd  is.  juat  as  applicable  to  the>  Biitish  (^oie^idt  m 
MertfliAniffiridiv  tSie  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  $t»  Lucie,  Den9ereEra,:A0|l 
Bflrttebtr  !Xbd<i«fl8l  ndsoh  dre  appeakdfrom  1ti<^  West  ladies  be^^ 

Mi0r;e|t]Kr'o£' liitt  Jtocieni  or  of  the  more  xnodcDm  Ernnob  .hMir^ 
AiD*e  fiBont  ^Bfiitidadvof  the  fipanirii  htw,  aad  those  from  Oenoefffmi 
ind  Berbice  of  the  Dutch,  and  therefore  as  muMiti  .i^thin  tW  em^ 
^y^mt|(p  jc^J^e  jud^  who  have  been  a^uded  to,  as  the  ,  c^s 
!i;j^^raR^;^^       colonies  with  whioh  tl^ey  h^y^^  l^eij!  more  ipp»- 

iTfnT^rr^^  ^^  VVylr^.  .  ,  ./       /.-  u   -"^•>''  • 

i^'ff  ;:)^'.i  • '  T" .  ^-•'.'        '  '  '        *  -   -    •         .'v  ;     (*/ 

-T  ♦///i  !    L.'.v.i  /     -  '         .      •        •        •-•'  .  ■  :  I    ,i. 

^^'^tJ'I9J^)  has.   ^'.  /'•  '    '•         *  •        •  ;        ",•"•■- 
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Os  THE  Nobility  of  the  Skim* 

Chap.  V. 

Th£  Colonists  themselves  are  interested  in  the  destruction  ofthi 
Pr^udice  against  Colour^ 

The  proclamation  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  form'* 
ed  a  new  «ra  for  Axnferica.  The  principles  6f  £feedom  being  once 
fiscertained^  it  only  remained  to  deduce  from  them  their  due  con« 
sequences^  and  to  apply  them.  But  mark  the  injustice  of  men  I 
Treaties  were  formed  with  the  savage  ^bes  upon  a  footing  of 
•quality/  and  scrupulously  observed,  while,  at  the  same  taoe^  tbt 
fiouth^  Stat^  of  the  new  republic  continued  the  slave-trade,  and 
retained  in  bondage  millions  of  slaves,  whose  colouf  they  regiird^ 
as  an  opprobrium.  This  apparent  contradiction  may  readily  te  ae* 
liounted  for  on  the  plea  of  expedienoy  ^  but  no  oonsidenitiott  ciui 
palliate  its  iniquity* 

The  society  of  Quakers  is  entitled  to  everlasting  honour*  tVheiL 
In  the  year  1754,  they  gave  freedom  to  their  skves,  aAd  cfxduded 
from  the  society  of  friends  those  who  did  ii6t  follow  their  ttdaiffef* 
Chey  set  a  pattern  which  all  Christian  societies  ought  to  harve  itai« 
tated,  and  which  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  Catholics  were  tuc^  t3xe 
first  to  give  the  world. 

From  that  time^  the  notions  of  liberty,  which,  traversing  the 
Atlantic,  came  to  circulate  in  £urope,  the  formation  of  soei^ties  of 
friends  to  the  negroes,  both  in  England  and  in  Erancr,  the  debaftes 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  animated  by  so  many  generous  se^ti^ 
inents  and  high  conceptions,  and  the  publication  of  a  number  <lf 
valuable  works,  awakening  the  pubUc  attention,  have  shown  that  a 
rdbrm  in  the  colonial  system  is  urgently  called  for,  and  must  be 
made,  or  those  who  cling  to  it  in  its  present  state  will  find  it  crumUii 
to  decay,  and  be  crushed  beneaUi  its  ruins. 

A  sudden  and  general  emancipation  of  the  slaves  \roid4  be  a 
^^ild  and  perilous  measure.  Such  has  never  been  the  aimof  a;iy  pbir 
lanthropist,  and  those  colonists  who  persist  in  asserting  tiui.fmex%^ 
lie  wilfully  with  the  truth  before  their  eyes.  Have  we  not  i^ceft* 
santly  entreated  the  planters  to  give  up  tne  in&mous  tra0lc  of  da¥a 
dealing,  to  treat  their  negroes  with  less  severiAy,  and  to  adopt  f^eg9«* 
lations  which,  tending  gradually  to  ameliorate  their  position,  would 
obviate  that  tendency  to  revolt  which  a  sense  of  i^jxistice  mxkii 
ever  stimulate  and  excite } 

What  has  been  the  conduct  of  colonists  ?  Like  all  other*  despots^ 
who  never  allow  those  they  oppress  to  be  ripe  fbr  liberty,  inslead  of 
rendering  the  yoke  of  slavery  more  light,  they  have  laid  addi- 
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ttoobl  wtight  to  it.  They  hare  tepUM  to  yfmki  litrritten  in  Urn 
spirit  of  reason  and  ben^vdknce,  by  abuse  of  the  authors,  Yfhom 
^eyiennoisassMBXidblanchophagi*  According  to  them,  we  ^mrpen 
da^^gers  on  which  thdr  life-Ubod  is  to  stream !  we  are  traitors  to 
our  country  !  After  a  discussion  of  this  question  among  the  repre^ 
sentatives  of  the  nation,  persons  connected  with  the  slav^-trade 
hffed  men  to  cry  through  all  the  streets  of  Paris  *  ^  Here  is  the 
list  of  the  deputies  who  have  voted  in  the  debate  of  to*day  in  favour 
of  England.against  France.*  At  the  head  of  this  list  was.  usually 
placed  the  name  of  a  man,  who,  during  ne^  forty  years  that  he  de« 
tended  the  cause  of  Africans^  stood  alone  in  the  breach  for  at  least 
dghteen  or  twenty,  while  his  timid  ccNoipeers  were  hushed  by  4 
sense  of  danger. 

•  It  will  doubtless  seem  ineredible  to  the  present  generatiaii,  that 
tW  o(dowd  question,  since  it  baa  been  first  agitated  in  Franee,  hai 

E'ven  xw  to  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  publications.  Somi^  (by 
r  the  ^nailer  number)  are  written  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and 
«)aina  bnt  joati^f  others,  tinged  with  bitterness  and  falsehood^  and 
disgraced  by  unseemly  attempts  at  pleasantry,  have  already  sunk  tq 
oUiviOQ. 

Tke.a;v«Bts  whkh  have  lately  chaagvd  the  aipeot  of  the  Old  and 
N«w  World,  especialiy  those  nJating  to  America,  hare  not  Tivtoalljr 
aSect^  the  qiieslion  of  the  alavery  or  freedom  of  ild&ioans,  \mi  ht^rm 
lypplied  data  by  which  eventually  to  resolve  iu 

It  has  been  ^imd  that  nations  advance  more  rapidly  in  knowledge 
ten  in  virtue*  Great  talents  are  sometimes  associated  in  the  Mxk9 
iadiYidiiBl  with  immoralltyy  and  even  with  meanness* 

'  W  Aeoty,  political  wisdom  is  tertaed  the  result  of  moral  feeling  y 
in  pnic^k^,  it  will  be  found  diametrically  its  opposite.  In  old  ECirope, 
HespodMi  k  organized,  while  in  fact  liberty,  even  when  recognized 
is  e^tisting  by  right,  temaitis  inactive.  Punic  fehh  and  fallacious 
pfottisefi  are  the  tools  of  power  5  but  by  a  re-action  against  hypo- 
ct^,  a  fe^^onin^  people  succeeds  in  shaking  off  the  trammels  df 
prejudice,  and  breaking  the  bonds  of  injurious  custom. 

Kbi  a  few  negroes  and  persons  of  colour  have  figured  in  our 
utmes,  eligaged  in  the  defence  of  Hberty,  in  our  literary  meetings 
iud  pcrfitrral  assemblies,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  remem^ 
bered  t0  have  ftll^  with  honour  Uieir  several  stations.  Who  does 
mt  reieal  with  the  deepest  interest  the  tragical  death  of  the  young 
Mmtbr,  who,  beneath  an  African  complexion  of  the  deepest  dycj 
peiisettsed  so  good  a  heart,  so  much  intelligence,  and  such  luminous, 
vkr«*a  ?  Tbeie  persons,  intermixed  freely  with  the  native  whites,  «n 
an  the  social  relations  of  life,  had  not  to  complain  of  an  injurious 
ttittmctfon,  and  that  oomplete  equality  was  attended  with  the  hap- 
lieiUPttsUa.    Amoogourneighbour^f  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  such  ia 
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ptttty  modi  iSbA  eutom ;  the  damoiirs  «f  n  Mt  ocikmhU  ftdd  old 
creofe  ladies  fiadiio  echoed  ihifnthdiMiice  of  Te«i9n*  *  '. 

*  By  fotmdrag  the  colony  of  Sierra-LeoTie,  English  pbilantbroptsts 
liave  realized  the  project  to  carry  civilization  into  Africa*  Tfa\  etkra 
fhnn  England  succeed  each  other  without  interrnptiDn,  in  order  to 
tra:ver8e  that  region  in  every  possible  direction,  llie  British  mink- 
try,  following  file  impulse  of  the  will  of  the  nation,  pursues  the 
iabolition  of  the  slave-trade  with  a  perseverance  whkh  calumny  has 
in  vain  attacked.  The  termination  of  this  nefarious  tritffie  h  stipu- 
lated for  in  all  treaties  between  England  and  the  African  chiefs,  as 
also  with  Asiatic  princes,  among  others,  the  Imam  of  Mm^i  atfi*  Ac- 
cording to  a  convention  with  Radama,  this  kin^  of  the  Oras  hfis  (br- 
bidden  the  slave-trade  to  his  numerous  subjects,  and  he  sends  tl^ 
yoimg  natives  of  his  dominions  to  the  Mauritian  isles  and  to  Ehg- 
kwi,  in  Older  that  they  may  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  good  ddtteatlicnt. 

Im  the  British  parliament,  slavery  an  J  the  questions  relevant  to  it, 
%fll  altirays  be  the  object  of  serious  discussion.  Orators,  not  less 
fistinguished  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  talent  than  by  the  solidity  of 
their  virtue,  seconded  from  without  the  walls  of  the  senate  T)y  th6 
writiiigs  of  men  giiteA  with  the  same  qualities,  will  continue'  tb  haa^ 
fbeir  voiee  ia  fkwiwr  of  justke  and  Chriadan  diadly,  in  bdudf  of 
Mhcum  md  th^  desceodants.  These  accents,  repeated  l>y  iilk 
periodkal  press,  will  at  length  leaound  through  eabh  hemisphere,  aiM 
fireire  the  knell  of  slavery. 

The  British  Government,  ever  anxious  to  provide  for  the  interests 
of  the  future,  while  attending  to  the  claims  of  the  present  time,  has 
in  all  its  colonial  possessions  carefully  paved  the  way  for  ^iod  enwn* 
^paiion,  l^  weU-concerted  preparatory  measures.  Such,  among 
oimers,  is  the  suspension  of  labour  on  Sundays,  the  rel^ioud  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord  s-day,  the  regulations  oi  marriage  between  ^ttt 
slaves,  the  admission  cf  their  testimony  in  coiuls  cf  law,  the  aboli- 
tion  of  corporal  punishment  inflicted  upon  women,  &c.*  The  appli- 
cation of  diese  measures  to  the  islands  of  Santa-Lucia  and  l\)h8^, 
&c.,  has  been  attaided  with  complete  success.  At  Trinidad^  on  die 
contrary,  the  white  colonists  have  resisted  the  wisdom  of  government, 
and  remonstrated  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  especially  agMnst  the 
afaelitian  of  the  whip,  the  use  of  which  forms,  accordii^  to  them,  Hfi 
inherent  principle  in  the  due  regulation  of  slavery.  But  it  is  a  re- 
markable foct,  that  the  free  colonists,  negroes  and  ookrared  men, 
have  in  a  great  proportion  refused  to  sign  the  memorial  transmittod 
by  the  whites. 

♦  See  the  '  Second  Keport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the 
Mitigation  and  Gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery/  In  8vo.,  London,  1825;  p.'  1. 
and  the  following.— Also,  *  The  8hi?e  Colonies  of  Great  Britahi,  or  a 
Picture  s€  Negro  Starery.  drawn  by  the  Cokmisla  UNmseiyes/  lu^^' 
London,  1^35,  &c. 
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I3»  tsiitaioe  €f<he  HaytisB TdpiM^ 
influence  on  thedeaiiny  of  ih«  AMcans  of  the  New  World.  0[^Mx»8 
Vkiuci)  diverging  tram  oach  other  have  iQaiufe9ted,the<iu9^v9es/if)oii 
the  reccignitloQ  of  this  republic  by  {ui  act  which  U  without  a  paardUsl 
iji  di|>lo£iu^ic  riTords.  To  the  motives  and  facts  kpown  to  or  gueijs^ 
U  hy  the  pubLc,  whidi  have  provoked^  accompanied  and  Ib^a^if^ 
juoA^yeatp  have  been  joined  predictions  and  Qonjectures  >ivhick  tune 
d^  can  venfy  or  reiute,  Eut^  setting  aside  the  chances  of  fiituriLty, 
ttoJ  pasj^ing  o\  er  all  tliiit  d4»et^  not  inunediatdy  hold  ,ta  the  matt^ 
Ix^re  U9^  It  cimtiot  be  denied,  that  the  very  existence  and  jcecqgpi;- 
tjon  of  a  powtsrfol  and  well  organized  negro  s^tate  doea fillip,  the 
^hktscfi  vrhieli  prejudice  had  created  between  men  of  diffejfent  coi%- 
^%Som,  and  a^^aerts  the  ability  of  Africans  to  deserve  and  to  vahje 
p-eedoQuj,  , 

A  bkek  tnipire  in  the  mid^t  of  the  Atlantic^  is  a  phaxfis.ahiiHBg 
(Mftli   I  !ir  I.  MR  to  the  oppressed,  an  ominous  beal-fire  U)  thec^fes- 
;(fof:j.      [['^Y<v,   languid  from  long-suflfering^  revives  to  >)^arm>tb^ 
^Wt»m>  of  Hve  njiUions  of  j^kves  dispersed  thrpu^QUt  jth0.  qaptineft 
^Of  Aijierkii  and  tlie  Antilles,  .  .^     ,,  ..•-..'?  ..' 

.A  gpD«^Tiil  impuke  has  been  given^to  the  iN«r  Woridi^  -fiiglitt, 
Agpit,  fr«c  constitutions,  natio^  repretetrlalioiis^'ave  <^ingsvtte 
Sp^O  mind,  in  every  station,  now  learns,  to^grafipf^at  and  c^iis^ 
GaUflptft  of  liberty  are  displayed  before  the.eyei^  of  tiwisiiiveE^ainig^ 
«  freedom  .'tre  poured  forth  in  his  hearisg;  Will  thc»e  ^ecds  ic^ 
Uiought  and  feeling  jiot  germinate  to  action  ?  Will  tl|e  electric;  spark 
of  jnoepeudence  meet  its  affinity  of  deep  desire^  and  not  ef{ijp4^  i  . , 
,tiA  ^tl^Wg  disposiUoD  to  attain  all  which  Ibe  eaergy  i)f  mind  and 
iM|4j^i^^  is>  above  all,  to  be  noticed  ajnong  men  of  eokmr  $ 

l|i^  very  iaxcinstance  of.  being  of  a  mixed  race  Ming/  as  aikiwed 
.1^  ^  ^tiivalis|»  the  .cause  a(  mental  and  physical  vigour.'  The 
^mijt^a.  aad  power  of  these  men  are  daily  increasing.  In  many 
^limtrifWi  at  Cubay  for  instaAoe,  the  pride  and  indolence  of  the 
fiaiSjyfnp,  hwrwg  tuaitad  to  leave  to  the  cdoured  race  the  exerciie 
4£^^qMi  arts,  aad  trades^  their  natural  aptitude  has  ofataiaed  fsnr 
tfaffi  thati  aflhieaee  mhioh  ever  results  from  industry,  which  has  be«> 
mPQIt^f^ '^eir  iHwda  a^powerful  lever,  by  which  to .  sway  fbreigA 
%?winaiffrrtsj  kiteivests*  B^efore  real  power,  tbe  diatinetioBs  of  vanity 
fl^intfi  sba^owy  apkndaur^  Ileoorations  and  titles  though  of  ui- 
fUjfmUiU^vahie^  whu^adivarded  tapuWovurtue  by  a  naticmai  jury, 
!^lM;h9il9W<d  hjf  ^apriee  and  &voiir«  weigh  MtOe  agaiBst  any  of  the 
solid  bendBts  of  Ufe.  Experience  prepares  the  triumph  of  the  aadom 
^Ifllftpb  asaertSj  that.  jeacA .  moa  is  the, son.  ({f  hisounk  morkA.  The 
'the  skin  will  share  the  fate  of  pafchment  nobJility>-  that 
pride  of  genealogy  wliich  cowered  in  the  shade  of  Uie 
L  Freed  negroes  mxl  mea  of  colour  feel  now  a  oonfideaee 
'  <>!Kapo!9mBf  Md  wb^  the  sQurecs  of  tualructicm  are  opened 
to  them  shivik  not  from  any  concurrence.  Already  their  n^unea 
figure  in  a  full  and  honourable  list  of  lawyers,  professors,  civilians^ 
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attthors,  physicians,  and  even  priests,  whose  sacred  calling  raises 
them  still  higher  in  the  consideration  of  all  colours.  ^  Hence  the 
progress  of  events,  example,  custom  and  pecuniary  interest,  all  tend 
to  place  the  African,  the  Indian,  the  European,  and  the  Creole^  upon 
the  same  moral  and  political  level. 

In  former  times,  the  force  of  opinion,  aided  by  laws  and  regu- 
lations, established  difierent  casts  in  society ;  the  most  exalted  ^ose 
above  the  law.  That  engine  of  despotism  is  worn  out  j  such  laws 
and  decrees  arc  either  now  revoked,  or  have  fidlen  into  contempt 
and  disuse. 

The  Old  World' gravitates  also,  though  but  slowly,  towards 
liberty.  A  crowd  of  emigrants,  stimulated  by  commercial  views,  or 
irritated  by  persecution,  carry  to  America  their  activity  and  their 
talents,  and  ask  of  her,  in  return,  toleration,  freedom,  and  an  equal 
distribution  of  justice.  Among  these  detached  branches  from  so 
many  different  nations,  the  conjugal  tie  will  establish  an  intimate 
connection.  The  licentious  habits  which  former  colonists  had  in- 
dulged in  with  their  slaves,  will  be  looked  on  with  contempt ;  whOe 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  bestows  intellectual  liberty,  industry  will 
lead  to  civil  freedom,  and  the  holy  ceremony  of  marriage,  by  ren- 
dering morals  more  pure,  will  give  permanence  to  security. 

It  is  evident  that  this  revolution  in  morals  will  be  the  immediate 
tesvUt  of  a  political  revolution.  All  prejudices  concerning  colour  and 
interest  will  melt  into  the  mass  of  wisdom,  acting  by  experience  for 
the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Such  are  the  motives  which,  joined  to  a  sense  of  Justice,  have 
prompted  the  decision  of  four  republics,  Ck>lumbia,  Mexico,  La  Plata^ 
and  Guatimala,  to  abolish  the  slave-trade }  while  in  Europe^  nations 
calling  themselves  Christian  states,  with  satanic  duplicity,  aid  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  to  trample  under  thefa-  foet  the  worshippara 
of  the  cross  of  Jesus,  the  republics  of  America  associate  tliem* 
selves  by  heart  and  by  deed  with  the  sacred  cause  of  the  Greeiks^ 
Is  it  to  be  credited  that  they  will  not  recognize  the  rigfata  of  Africaa 
tribes  to  become  co-proprietors  of  the  soil  to  which  they  have  been 
transplanted,  and  which  is  cultivated  by  their  toil  ?  Eig^t  hundred 
thousand  slaves,  in  the  English  possessions,  will  not  tt  vain  invdce 
a  liberating  arm.  But  what  will  become  of  Brazil,  with  a  form  of 
government  so  foreign  to  the  New  World,  and  with  a  shamelesa 
stipulation,  to  continue  the  traffic  in  human  blood  for  fimr  ifean 
more,  while  her  population  contains  already  nineteen  hundred  thou- 
sand slaves  ?  What  wiD  be  the  conduct  of  the  United  l^tes,  within 
whose  dominions  more  than  sixteen  hundred  thousand  Africans  are 
still  in  slavery  ?    How  win  they  be  able,  as  repuWicans,  to  reconcile 

♦  See  '  De  la  Litt^ture  des  N^greg,  &c.  in  8vo.,  Paris,  1808 ;  and  ail 
Interesting  work  in  Portuguese,  recently  published,  '  Discorso,  Historica 
Rcfutario  Politico,'  &c.  in  8vo.,  Rio  de  Jaiieiro,  1826.  The  anonymoos 
author,  who  calls  himself  *  Voyageur  aoz  pays  Odioniaox/  is  a  prien  aad 
man  of  colour.  Father  Leonardo. 
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fills  contwtcfictiott  to  their  avowed  J)rinciple8,  attd  afl  ChrlJrtlaM,  tc* 
justify  this  profanation  of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel } 

It  is  now  thirty-five  years  since  1  wrote  thus  to  the  children  of 
Africa  in  our  colonies  t  '  There  will  come  a  time  when  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high  shall  visit  only  freemen  of  yoiu*  race^  and  the 
light  of  heaven  shdl  no  longer  fall  upon  slaves  and  upon  fetters/* 

The  ill- will  which  inflamed  the  colonists  led  them  to  treat  as  per- 
secution what  was  merely  foresight,  a  prediction  inspired  by  hopoj 
and  relating  to  an  indefinite  period.  Under  that  impression  on  their 
part^  neither  calumnies,  libels,  persecution,  nor  abuse,  have  been 
spared  to  avenge  themselves  upon  the  author.  If  the  plsmters  had 
not  been  struck  by  moral  blindness,  they  would  have  perceived  that 
establishments  founded  upon  slavery,  that  is  to  say,  having  crime 
for  their  basis,  could  never  possess  the  inherent  principle  of  stability. 
We  may  discern  in  the  present  the  Irpage  of  the  future.  America 
Ited,  ever  since  it  became  known  to  Europeans,  been  called  the  New 
World ;  this  denomination  is  doubly  suitable  Since  the  political  me-* 
tamorphosis  which  she  has  lately  experienced. 

Surely,  we  are  not  less  the  friends  of  the  whites  than  of  the  blacks, 
when  by  intercession  for  the  unhappy  Africans,  litre  coi\|ure  you  to 
change  fetters  of  iron  for  bonds  of  amity,  and  to  bind  to  your 
interest,  by  acts  of  charity,  those  whom  you  now  exasperate,  to  your 
peril,  by  tyranny  and  bloodshed.  Beware,  ye  planters,  who  obsti- 
nately resist  the  warning  voice,  the  helping  hand ;  look  forth  at  the 
danger  that  surrounds  you  3 — a  volcano  beneath  you.  Lulled  in  a 
&lse  security,  you  repose  on  the  edge  of  a  fiery  crater,  which  your- 
sdves  have  dug !  Deem  you  that  no  vital  spark  of  indomitable 
energy  shall  again  light  the  torch  of  liberty  to  glare  upon  your  ruin ! 
Again  shall  a  Spartacus,  a  Toussaint-Louverture,  rise  to  reclaim,  by 
^  strong  arm  of  force,  the  rights  your  shallow  reason  holds  from 
him  ?  Does  the  just  retribution  to  which  you  are  exposed  present 
no  terrors  to  your  imagination  \  How  deplorable  is  the  blindness 
which  ^rsists  to  find  only  menace  and  provocation  in  advice  dictated 
by  religion,  and  inspired  by  those  sentiments  of  charity,  guided  by 
pfodenefe,  which  ought  to  direct  the  counsels  and  preside  over  the 
actions  of  all  men ! 

I  shall  terminate  this  chapter  by  some  reflections,  addressed  exclu- 
^Gly  to  minds  of  a  pious  cast  j  by  others  they  would  not  be  imder* 
^tood 

What  is  termed  by  the  ignorant  cKance,  does  not  exist  in  the 
system  of  creation.  Incidents,  apparently  the  most  minute,  are 
subordinate  to  the  general  plan  of  the  universe,  and  have  their  use 
as  well  as  their  cause  and  eflect.  Those  persons  are  surely  much  to 
be  pitied^  who  look  upon  the  moving  picture  of  the  events  of  tti» 
world  merely  as  a  succession  of  circumstances,  which  produce  and 

*  See  '  Lettre  aux  citoyeias  de  cgideur  et  Negres  Ubreft/  in  8ve^ 
Paris,  1791,  p.  12. 
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spring  out  of  each  otber^  without  a  reference  to  that  first  cause  by 
-whom  all  is  guided  in  that  manner  ^vhich  fulfils  His  omniscient 
views.  The  Christian  who  meditates  attentively  upon  those  matters 
which  are  p^uliar  to  his  own  destiny,  and  upon  those  which  are  th^ 
general  portion  of  humanity,  connects  by  faith  £dl  the  links  of  the 
chain  of  events,  and  believes  it  to  be  attached  to  the  pillars  of  Om- 
'  nipotence.  Such  is  the  temper  of  mind  by  which  we  may,  not 
indeed  scrutinize  the  ways  of  Providence,  but  judge  according  to  our 
limited  powers,  unbiassed  by  presumptuous  theories. 

The  combinations  which  characterize  the  works  of  God  in  the  physi- 
cal as  in  the  moral  world,  jMresent  a  multitude  of  proofs  of  this  prpfofnd 
and  complicated  arrangement.  Fatal  is  the  error  of  the  politician  w^ 
expects  the  prosperity  of  his  country  to  spring  from  the  iwns  of 
another  y  the  individual  who  expects  the  enjoyment  of  that  wealth 
which  is  wrung  fixxn  the  tears  of  his  fellow-creature.  The  immulabjq 
h,w  of  the  Creator  has  decreed  that  all  whkh  is  in  itself  iniquitous 
sball  abo  prove  to  be  impolitic,  and  that  chastisement  shall  inevjytablj 
ibllow  crime.  The  guilty  man  does  not  always  n;ieet  in  this  wor^ 
ike  imnishmcnt  he  has  drawn  upon  himself;  and  why }  Becau^,  m 
itst  words  of  Saint  Augustin,  God  has  etemitf  wherein  to  punish. ,  Jt, 
ia  not  thus  with  respect  to  nations,  since,  in  Uieir  collective  capacity, 
farming  one  body,  they  are  not  reserved  for  a  future  state;,  they 
hare  in  this  world  their  reward,  as  among  the  itomans,  fi^r  spi^e 
human  virtues,*  or  are  punished  as  many  nations  have  been,,  for  n^ 
tional  crimes  by  national  calamities.  The  judgiiiei^t  seems  to  us  to 
&Sl  alike  upon  the  innocent  individuul^  ;\a  upon  the  guilty  mass ;  but 
piety  teaches  us  to  believe,  that  Eternal  Justice  bestows  iu  eompdk^^ 
aation  blessings  beyond  the  reach  of  mir  inteUigciice  to  conceive:   ' 

The  calamities  which  the  sins  of  the  peopb  call  down  upon 
countries,  form  a  frequent  topic  in  the  discourses  addressed  from  t^^ 
pulpit  by  English  divines.f  It  is  not  given  to  tis  to  truce  with  pr^^ 
Cisioo  the  purport  of  these  popular  inflictions ;  but  an  {issertion, 
supported  by  so  many  and  such  remarkable  facts,  may  be  looked 
9pon  to  have  attained  moral  certainty.  ,    .  ..    <  i , 

The  slave-trade  has  been  the  foul  and  crying  sin  of  severe^  ^Wh 
pean  nations  throughout  three  centuries.  .,..,,  ^.,,.  . 

Who  shall  fix  a  limit  to  the  expiatory  scourge  which  mao|r'now, 
gi^oan  under,  and  others  in  the  two  worlds  may  soon  feel  in  thebr^lMtaa  1 

I  shall  perhaps  be  accused  by  worldly  men,  of  speaking  tlie  ian^ 
guage  of  fenaticism;  be  it  so:  such  censure  is  a  sataW  Wn^wtiidt'I 
nave  long  since  acquired  the  habit  of  meeting  with  resigmitiori^t;  * 

"      .  " -  •  ^ ''^    (..I.... 

♦  See  Satnt  Augustin, 'dcCivitate  Dei,' i,  3.  -n.: 

f  Siee  'Europe  Chastised  and  Africa  ATcnged:*  by  Mr.  Stephto;  In^dfH; 

London,  1817;  and  the  review  of  this  work  in  the  ^  Chroiuque  Aelij^kuBCb/ 

In  8vo.  Harris,  1819,  T.  iv.  p.  121,  and  the  following. 
^  See  '  De  fa  traite  et  de  V  esclavage  des  Noirs  et  des  Bltater/mr  un 

ami  des  hommes  d^  toutes  les  couleurs/    la  8to.  PMris^  1815,  ni  96;  and 

the  following.  .     r  .     > 
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Tabobetical  and.  Pbactical  View  or  the  Law  op  Libezi  ik 
England  and  in  India. 

No.  XIII. 
Practical  View  of  the  Law  of  Libel  in  England. 

The  CBse  of  Mr.  LesHe,  in  1805^  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  which  ever  occurred.  Some  cases  are  a^ravaled  by 
the  enormity  of  the  punishment  -,  some  by  the  exaggerated  import- 
ance ascribed  to  sallies  of  petulance  or  despicable  ribaldry ;  and  sonoe 
by  the  total  want  of  foundation,  or  colourable  excuse  fm  the  super** 
structure  which,  by  the  help  of  inadmissible  hypothesis  and  violently 
distorted  inferences,  is  rewred  upon  the  harmless  words  of  the  a<^used« 
Among  these  last,  the  case  of  Mr.  Leslie  stands  pre-eminent.  An 
tinfotmded  charge  of  Jtheism  was  brought  against  him,  in  words  so 
bhmdering,  that,  according  to  the  most  rational  oonstructiun  that 
could  l)e  given  to  them,  they  implied  atheistic  prineiples  in  his 
accusers,  and  it  was  then  attempted  first  to  prevent  his  election  to 
flie'matbematSGal  chair,  in  the  University  of  EdinbuFgh^andafter- 
ss     J    i  .  jtrocure  l)is  dt[mvution  and  expuMm.' 

)u  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Robison,  Professor  of  Natural  IJhilp- 
p  Januaf)  30,  1  BOfj,  and  the  succession  of  Dr,  Rayfair  to  that 
o-r&hip,  the  Protestors tiip  of  Mathematics  became  vacant,  the 
palronkigc  being  with  the  Town  Council.  One  of  the  ministers  of 
Bdlii1>ur^h,  Mt,  ^Iftck night,  became  a  candidate,  on  the  condition  that 
lie  should  not  be  rcijuired  to  relinquish  his  office  in  the  chureh.  The 
union  of  duties  and  studies  ^n  dissimilar,  as  to  be  incompatible' with 
emtneficc,  or  even  U!5efiilnc^s  in  either  department,  alarmed  those 
l*ri>fe*ikjrs  who  were  most  anxious  to  preserve,  as  they  had  most  oott?- 
tributed  to  uphold  and  increase,  the  honour  and  reputation  of  th^ 
Uifivcfrsity-;  and  their  opposition  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Mackni^t, 
or  any  odier  clerical  pluralist.  Was  rendered  sucoessfld  by  theap^ 
pieamHoe^amoiig  the  candidates  of  Mr.  Leslie,  whose  proofs  amd 
fieatinlottials  of  acienttfic  aoquijraments  were  incomparably  saperior  to 
thane  i^Aiieh  oou)d  be  produced  by  his  competitors.  To  defeat  the 
dartktorqf  Mr «  LesUe,  was,  therefore,  the  must  urgent  consideration 
withtth«lrpaf|i  of  the  '  moderate*  clergy,  who  wished  to  oblige  their 
friend,  Mr.  Macknight,  and  to  establish  a  convenient  precedent  for  the 
interests  of  jtheir  bodyw  I'or  this  purpose  they  feistened  on  the  fol- 
^onAttg  oMeu  or  a  paaaag^in  the  text  of  his  '  Experimental  Innfuiry 
iBlgilhgiN4tuiyi«niit  Propagation  of  Heat,*  viz< 
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to  dispel  the  cloud  of  mysterv  which  bad  so  long  darkened  that  important 
subject.  The  unsophisticatea  sentiments  of  mankind  are  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  deductions  of  logic,  and  imply  nothing  more  at  bottom,  in  the 
Itlation  of  cause  and  effect,  than  «  conHant  und  mluM^  sequ^mde.  This 
will  distinctly  appear  from  a  critical  examinatioii  of  language,  that  great 
and  durable  monument  of  human  thought,'  &c. — ^Note  xvi.  p.  521. 

In  the  abov^  passage,  and  in  others  by  which  it  is  surrotmded,  it 
is  manifest  that  Mr.  Leslie  merely  denied  the  agency  of  invisible 
^hcrs,  or  other  intermedia,  in  the  production  of  physical  phenomena; 
a  supposition  to  which  (though  it  b  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  elephant 
and  tortoise  theory  of  the  world)  Atheists  have  often  had  recourse. 
Mr.  Leslie,  however,  having  been  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
ministers,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Himter,  Professor  of 
Divinity^  in  which  he  not  only  explained  the  meaning  of  the  contro- 
verted passage,  but  disavowed  the  objectional  inferences  which  had 
been  drawn  from  it.  This  letter  was  laid  before  the  Reverend  Pres- 
bytery, but,  as  almost  invariably  happens,  where  the  accusers  are 
judges,  they  considered  it  an  aggravation  of  the  original  offence ! 
They  prepared  a  remonstrance  and  protest  to  be  l^d  before  the 
piagistrates,  in  which  they  suppress^  all  mention  of  the  letter  to 
Pr,  Hunter,  and  in  which,  after  quoting  the  note,  they  proceed  : 

•  '  From  which  words,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Leslie,  tfaringi  along  with 
Mr.  Hume,  derded  all  tmch  neeeimrp  amnetthn  Between  eame  ami  ^ect, 
at  inmHee  an  operating  principle  in  toe  cause,  has,  of  course,  laid  a  founda- 
tion  tor  reiectm^  all  the  argument  that  is  derived  from  the  works  of  God, 
to  prove  either  his  being  or  attributes,'  &c. 

Their  right  to  present  this  protest  against  the  validity  of  an  election 
'  in  the  face  of  their  remonstrance,'  was  grounded  on  a  clause  of  the 
dMurter  c£  James  IV.,  by  which  the  patronage  of  the  University, 
Tested  in  the  Town  Council,  was  tq  be  exercieu^  '  with  the  admce  of 
their  miniitert,  (cimi  avisamento  tamen  eorum  ministrorum  i*)  a 
cbuse  which  implied  no  invaHdiiy  in  dections  made  without  or 
against  their  advice.  In  this  paper  they  also  expressed  tl^  /  will- 
ingness to  receive  and  attend  to  any  explanation  of  Mr.  LiesUe's 
principles  that  may  in  this  case  be  offered  :*  though  it  speared  from 
their  rejection  of  his  letter,  and  from  subsequent  dedmtions,  that 
no  explanation  could  recoocik  tbem  to  the  passagei,  which  thiqf  in* 
aiated  must  be  '  withdrawn.* 

Their  charge  against  Mr.  Leslie  was,  that  'he  denies  all  euch 
necessary  connection  between  cause  and  effect  as  implies  aa  opemilkig 
inrinciple  in  the  cause.'  Upon  which  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  obttrved  . 
'  In  whftt  sens^,  then,  are  we  to  understand  the  word  camte  in  the 
conclusion  of  tbt  sentence  ?  and  to  what  species  of  cause  is  the 
operating  principle  to  be  ascribed  ?  It  cannot,  I  siioukl  think,  be  to 
the  Sujpreme  Being ;  for  the  connection  is  stated  to  be  fiece«iorf ,  and 
as  isucb,  independent  of  his  will.'  '  The  only  supposition,  then,  that 
fttmains^  i^  tbat  tbe  operating  piind]^  to  l0  b^  uB(}an^^ 
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to  the  phyaical  eaiue  ittdf,  conneetiiig  it  n€ceMaf%  with  the  effect, 
or»  in  other  ironis,  that  physical  and  efficient  causes  are  one  and  the 
tftine  ;*  vljLich  amounted  exactly  to  Spinosa's  modification  of  Atheism. 
Both  thsie  constructions,  however^  a^ttributed  more  meaning  to  the 
propootion  tiiaa  it  potsetaed,  for,  by  substituting  the  synonymes 
warranted  by  their  explanationB  of  it.  Dr.  Tliomas  Brown  reduced 
^leir  charge  to  an  imputation  of  Atheism,  because  Mr.  Leslie  denies 
9udi  egieienqf  of  efficient  eautet  as  implies  ^ffiden^y  in  ^dent  causes. 

Dr.  Brown  subjected  their  proposition  to  a  variety  of  tests  sug^ 
gested  by  their  own  apologies,  and  by  the  principles  of  the  science 
of  which  he  was  so  great  a  toaster,  and  found  that,  under  every  form 
it  could  be  made  to  assume,  either  it  was  nonsense  or  Atheism,  or 
not  &r  removed  from  it. 

The  Town  Council  elected  Mr.  Leslie  to  the  vacant  professorship 
in  the  end  of  March.  In  April  and  May  the  Presbytery  met,  and 
agreed  by  a  small  majority  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  Synod 
of  Lothian  and  Tweedale  5  and  the  Synod  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the 
General  Assemby.  At  each  step  information  was  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Leslie,  that  further  proceedings  should  be  stayed  '  in  the  event 
of  his  consenting  to  withdraw  the  offensive  part  of  his  pHhlication, 
either  by  cancelHng  the  leaves  of  the  hook  which  contain  the  note 
referred  to,  or  by  any  other  means  equally  effectual  that  may  be 
Mgreeabie  to  himself*  But  Mr.  Leslie  was  cwreful  not  to  acknowledge 
^dr  jurisdiction,  or  a  consciousness  of  doubt  as  to  his  own  inno- 
cence, by  making  any  reply  to  their  absurd  but  persecuting  com- 
municalions.  At  each  step,  too,  the  minority,  headed  by  Sir  H.  M. 
Wdlwood  and  Dr.  Hunter,  entered  their  dissent,  and  *  took  instru- 
ments.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  moderate  prosecutors  of  Mr.  Leslie  sentiout 
two  appeals,  one  to  the  world,  which  appeared  in  the  'Courant  *  news- 
paper of  May  2d,  the  other  to  their  friends,  and  clandestinely  circu- 
lated amongst  them.  In  the  first,  they  displayed  not  only  gross 
ignorance  of  the  doctrines  of  Locke,  Hume,  Keid,  &c.,  but  an  un- 
blushing want  of  candour  and  good  foith  in  criticising  Mr.  Leslie*s 
note,  and  re-inforcing  their  objections  to  it  Yet,  in  the  course  of 
l!iis  manifesto,  they  say,  '  There  is  not  in  the  passage  here  quoted, 
(Mr.  Leslie's  note,)  a  single  ambiguous  expression,  aod  tiiey  may  be 
allowed  to  have  some  degree  of  confidence  in  their  own  judgment, 
for  comprdiending  the  obvious  import  or  meaning  of  words.*  In 
tile  memorial  sent  to  various  members  of  the  approaching  General 
Assembly,  the  two  following  passages  are  most  remarkaUe  :  ^  As  a 
disciple  of  Mr.  Hume,  he  (Mr.  I^ie)  has  taken  higher  groimd 
than  was  ever  ventured  on  by  his  master.*  '  And  looldng  to  the 
publication  of  this  doctrine  in  connection  with  the  circmnstances  of 
the  times,  when  there  appears  an  infidel  party  arraying  itself  with 
IncsesBinff  confidence  against  the  religion  of  the  country,  they  cannot 
but  consider  ihe  appointment  of  Mr.  licslie  to  be  a  professor  and 
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a  teacbtri^joxAh.  as /»•  measure  of  vtery  mifneii^.  aspeot  to  the 
OhrMaa  tath,  and  our  Church  estaUisfament  for  hs  sap^rt.*  And 
'la  the  mean  time  they  are  dispoeed,  if  thej  sAiall  err,  to  lake  tiaeir 
chance  of  erring  on  the  side  of  lenity  and  forbearance,  rather  ihaa 
OB  that  of'  sererity  and  rigour  :  and  upon  this  principle  they  have 
resolved,  that  if  Mr.  Leslie  shall  consent  to  withdraw  what  is  offem^ 
sine  in  ids  publication,  either  by  cancelling,  8fc,,  they  will  in  tiiai 
event  cease  their  proceedings,  as  far  as  concerns  him  individually, 
and  cpntent  themselves  with  following  out  the  necessaiy  measures 
against  the  Town  Council,  for  establishing  their  right  of  avisamenr 
tuffi  in  future  cases.*  So  that  if  Mr.  Leslie  had  consented  to  withdraw 
the- passage,  they  would  have  been  satisfied  with  that  ambiguous 
optes  operatum,  and  without  further  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  his 
principles,  would  have  admitted  him  to  be  an  unexceptionable  pro* 
fessor  and  teacher  of  youth. 

When  the  case  was  heard  and  debated  in  the  General  Assembly^ 
on  the  22d  and  23d  of  May  1805,  the  question  was,  whether  to 
sustain  the  cpmplajnt  of  the  dissenting  minority  of  the  Synods  and 
coi^eqii^qtly  reject  th^  r^erence,  or  to  dismiss  the  complaint,  yrhich 
wpuld  lead  to  the  reception  of  the  reference.  The  number^  were  as 
fo^owH:  JSustain,  96r-Diamiss,  84 — ^Majority  for  sustainii\g  the 
cqmplt^i^t^.  1^«  , 

Sir  H.  M.  Wellwood  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  took  instrumeBls^ 
and  craved  an  extract  of  the  decision. 

.  Upon  the  vote  being  announced,  a  shout  of  applause  resounded 
from  the  galleries  5  in  consequence  of  which,  an  order  was  instantly 
issued  that  strangers  in  fUture  should  not  be  adnnitted  without 
ticjketa.  , 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  an  assenbly  of  180,  no  fewer  than  84,  or 
seven-fifleenths,  were  for  persevering  in  these  erroneous  or  unjust  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  narrowly  escaped  l^ing 
involved  in  a  transaction  which  would  have  impressed  on  it  a  deep 
stain  of  cruelty  and  reproach. 

In  1806,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Alured  Draper  was  tried  on 
an  informataoD,  for  having  written  and  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
"  An. address  to  the  British  Public  on  the  Case  of  Brigadier-General 
Picton,  late  Governor  and  Captain  General  of  the  Island  of  Triai^ 
dad,  with  obi^vatiimin  on  the  conduct  uf  William  Fullarton,  Esq., 
y.E.S.,  find  the  Right  Hon.  John  Sullivan.!*  The  cha]:g!q  agaipst 
]Vf r.  Stilli>AEi  v,sxSf  ilmX  he  had  $cnt  out  pru  ate  instructions  to  ColpQ^ 
Fullarton  t4j  irivtiitigate  the  conduct  nf  Governor  Picton,  with  «, 
view  to  his  r^niiovnl  from  his  government.  Dr.  Lynch  made  fjfir 
davit  J  thiit  IVIr.  Sullivan  hnd,  m  cDnversfitloQ  with  himi,  made  a  d^lar- 
ration  to  that  effect  i  ?md  Mr,  ^i^IlivanlklliBditinJa  counter-affidavit. 
1  he  Duke  of  York,  and  sevord  noblenien  and  gentlemen,  bore  t^s^ 
timony  to  the  di^^tLv^r  of  Cgbud  Draper^  and  said  that  tijqy  Wieveji 
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ImnHtrue.  QotPHdi  Diapenfasfbaad  giSty^  and'icatcnoed  tayy^a 
fioeifif  IJOOL,  to  faeiMiprwoncdiutheMagshidietttorUiBeeTncn^ 
ioi^e  secnrity  for  his  good  bdiaviaur  for  two  years  An  lOMk 
Be^Ft  tihetniA,  ColonelDTaper  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  StiHivan^  con* 
tainiog  an  avowal  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  anonymous  pam- 
{^flt^  and  also  the  following  passage,  applicable  to  all  cases  of  libel: 

^  Surey  Sir,  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  bcfi^  of  you  to  reflect  most  seri- 
ously, that  the  question  between  you  and  me  cannot  be  decided  by 
mere  law  ;  and  "be  assured  and  satisfied,  whatever  your  lawyers  may  teU 
yoa  t<^  the  contrary,  that  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bencn,  on 
any  libellout  matter  (legally  so  called)  contained  in  my  charges  against 
yoQ^  will  ho  more  exonerate  you  in  the  eyes  of  your  count^,  and  the 
opiaioQ  of  all  considerate  men,  from  the  irreparable  disgrace  and  infamy 
attached  to  your  concealment  of  the  author  of  your  private  instructions  to 
your  friend,  Mr.  Fullarton,  than  any  hostile  decision  against  me  can  in- 
juve  or  pr^dice  me  in  the  opinion  of  my  sovereign,  or  of  one  honour- 
able Bum  ia  Engkod/ 

Colonel  Draper  allowed  judgment  to  go  by  de&ult,  on  an  indict- 
ing for  a  libd  (in  the  same  pubfication)  on  William  Fullarton,  de- 
ceased. Colonel  FuHarton  had  attacked  Colonel  Draper  in  a  quarto 
patiiphlet,  Ixridi  very  violent  and  insulting  language.  After  hearii^ 
a  variety  of  affidavits  on  both  sides,  and  much  debate.  Lord  EUen- 
bormigh  said: 

'  The  time  is  now  arrived  when  it  is  material  for  the  Court  to  state, 
that  they  dunk  the  purposes  of  justice  will  be  best  answered  (and  one  of 
the  most  beneicial  purposes  of  justice  is,  to  prevent  any  further  krita- 
tiea  or  iH|uryt)  iy  suffering  the  case-to  remain  where  it  is.' 

Accordingly,  C<donel  Draper  entered  into  recognizances  to  come 
npi  if  called  upon  by  the  Court,  to  receive  judgment>  and  in  the 
meaa-tiBie  to  be  of  good  behaviour. 

In  1806,  John  Harriot  Hart  and  Henry  White,  the  printer  and 
proprietor  of  Ae  Independent  Whig  newspaper,  were  tried  fbr 
ihds  upon  the  administration  of  public  justice  in  England,  upon 
tba  tnsl  l^  jury,  upon  the  Hon.  Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc,  Knight,  one 
of  the.  Jodgeaof  his  Majesty's  Court  of  King  Bench,  and  upon  the 
jutDc»  by  whom  Thomas  Bennett  and  William  Chapman  had,  at 
thekirtspectLTe  triab  fbr  mwder,  been  acquitted. 

ThdmM  Bennet,  master  of  a  merchant  vessel,  had  been  tried,  on 
thif  IMi  Decembd',  I8O7,  for  the  murder  of  a  boy  named  William 
Rkkituiri.  Thtf  most  cruel  treatment,  with  deprivation  of  food  and 
ddthit^  were  proved  against  Bennett  -,  and  on  the  other  side  there 
was  tio  evidence,  but  the  opinion  of  certalff  medical  gentlemen,  who 
had,  hkdeed,  been  chlled  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  who  had 
never  ieen  die  boy,  that  his  death  was  not  caused  by  ill  treatment, 
but  by  a  matKxmformation  of  the  heart.  William  Chapmian,  piaster 
of  a  slave-ship,  wad  tried  in  January  1806,  for  the  murder  of  Robert 
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DttimJ^  Aeti  of  great  cnidty  were  alao  piofed  in  this  eaie»  but 
jihere  waB  more  eK^nlpatory  evidence^ — a  spirit  of  revenge  and  insub- 
Affdinalion  on  tiie  part  of  the  crew,  and  especiallj  of  the  snrgeon  of 
the  ahip,  yrho  trad  himadlf  suffered  corpcutd  punishment.  The 
Attorney-General  c^)aied  his  speech  with  the  usual  postulate: 

'  '  yan  opinion  can  he  dUifminated  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  ihey  can  he 
bffmgfu  io  think,  (not  by  the  acts  of  those  concerned  in  the  administn^ 
tion  of  justice,  but  by  false  and  erroneous  statements  respecting  what 
has  been  transacted  in  open  courts  of  justice,)  that  the  laws  are  corruptly 
administered  by  the  Court,  and  that  improper  directions  are  given  by  the 
Jury,  whose  duty  it  is  to  return  their  verdict  on  the  facts  before  tnem, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  consequence  must  be,  that  the  laws  will  be  despised 
and  contemned,  will  be  daily  violated.' 

Mr.  Adolphus  made  an  able  speech  for  the  defiendants;  and  while 
he  was  statingthe  fects  which  had  been  proved  on  the  trials,  whence 
'^e  merits  of  the  verdicts  might  be  inforced,  he  was  intemipted* 

'  Mr:  Justice  Grose. — ^How  can  this  be  proved  ?  We  should  be  sub- 
verting the  very  foundation  of  the  law,  if  we  were  to  suffer  the  evidence 
upon  the  trial  to  which  you  are  referring  to  be  repeated.  And  as  these 
iacts  cannot  be  inquired  into,  they  consequently  cannot  be  stated.  The 
verdicts  on  those  tritls  reflnain  for  ever  as  thev  were  pronounced,  and  the 
propriety  and  justice  of  them  cannot  be  tried,  incidentally. 

*  Mr.  AnoLPHUS. — ^The  Attorney-General  took  a  reriew  of  them  in  his 
opening  speech:  I  am  speaking  of  what  appears  on  the  publication  of 
these  tnais,  in  order  to  show  that  the  animaaversions  of  the  defendants 
were  proper.  The  account  of  the  trial,  from  which  I  state  the  faots^  is 
taken  by  the  licensed  reporter  of  the  Old  Bailey. 

'Mr.  Justice  Grose. — ^That  might  be  an  argument  in  mitigation  of 
punishment,  if  it  were  well-founded ;  but  I  cannot  hear  it  statea  in  this 
way,  because  vou  are  here  to  aigud  merely  that  the  defendants  have  not 
been  guilty  ot  a  libel. 

*  Mr.  Adolphus. — ^The  Attorney-General  has  said,  that  these  pikers 
were  published  with  certain  guilty  intentions.  I  take  it  that  it  is  neoes- 
•ary  to  mention  the  eridence  which  operates  against  that  eoachuion. 

*  Mr.  Justice  Grose. — ^The  Attomey-Genend  merely  stated  sonmoh  of 
the  trials  as  was  necessary  to  make  the  whole  of  the  case  intelligibl»  to 
the  jury. 

*  Mr.  AnoLPHus.-i^What  I  have  stated  is  only  to  make  the  defence 
intelligible. 

'  Mr.  Justice  Gbosi. — ^But  what  you  have  staled  you  cannot  prove.  It 
is  impossible  that  you  can  prove  it. 

*  Mr.  Attornby-Gbnkrai*. — ^I  have  no  objection  to  the  learned  Gen- 
tleman stating  whatever  he  pleases.  I  do  not  wish  to  cramp  him  in  his 
defence.  Perhaps  it  will  be  more  for  the  advantage  and  interest  of  the 
public,  that  he  should  proceed  as  his  own  discretion  directs.'  f 

*  An  account  of  this  case  will  be  found  In  the  New  Annual  Register 
for  1806— Principal  Occurrences,  p.  13. 

t  St«^  Triidf^  vol  z]c  p.  1173, 
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Mr.  Adolf^iis  was  then  pennitted  Do  proceed.  If  the  Judge  had 
adhered  to  his  original  determination,  what  topics  of  defence  would 
have  been  left  to  Mr.  Adolphus  ?  and  would  not  the  Jury  have  re- 
ceived erroneous  impressions  of  the  cases  of  Bennett  and  Chap- 
^nan,  from  the  partial  outlines  of  them  given  by  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral >     In  his  reply>  the  Attorney-General  sidd : 

^  My  learned  trieiid  Imi  stated  that  which  is  wholly  unfounded;  he  has 
iUtcd  tbut  thi^  inroniiaiion  does  not  allege  that  the  charges  contained  in 
Uiif  libek  agumst  Sir  ^iinon  Le  Blanc  are  false,  and  that  therefore  he  is 
ewtUicd  lo  flijiumf  that  they  are  true.  That  is  not  so— it  need  not  be 
alleged  tbal  they  tin}  fiil  e ;  not  because  they  are  not  false,  but  because 
tfae  imth  or  raUehcmtl  iif  them  is  not  material.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be 
mmumvd  that  they  ^vere  t  rue.  God  forbid  I  should  ever  bring  a  case  be* 
fbre  TOu  wttiL-h  any  et^urnel  should  be  able  to  state  was  not  true.  The 
fnrt  («  irT'^!tf'T4>ni  r  Uk '■v  ice  libcls,  and  gToss  libcls ;  and  the  defendants 
are  brought  to  trial  before  you  for  having  published  them/ 

If  the  flM^  is  ^  not  material/  if  it  is  *  indifferent/  why  was  the 
Attomey-GenerBl  so  anxious  to  dispute  Mr.  Adolphus*s  assumption, 
that  the  statements  in  the  libel  were  true  ?  Mliat  security  had  the 
jury  that  he  should  never  bring  cases  of  true  statements,  charged  as 
libels,  before  them,  when  it  depended  on  himself  and  the  Judge  what 
latitude  should  be  permitted  to  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  in  his 
statement  of  the  facts  ? 

The  Jury  retired  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  Guilty. 

Nine  days  afterwards  the  same  defendants  were  tried  for  certain 
libels  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  EUenborougfa,  while  presiding  at  the 
trial  of  an  action  for  damages,  brought  by  Thomas  Boyce  against 
Thomas  Gabriel  Bayliffe,  captain  of  an  East  Indiaman.  The  plain- 
tiff', Boyoe,  had  kept  a  tavern  in  the  East  Indies,  and  was  returning 
to  England  with  his  daughter,  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  voyage  he  had  been  permitted  to  take  his  re- 
cfeatioQ  on  the  poop  with  the  other  passengers }  but,  on  a  sudden, 
without  any  cause  assigned,  the  captain  drove  him  from  it,  and  would 
hot  permit  him  to  retiun  to  it.  Soon  after,  two  strange  ships  appeared, 
"who  were  supposed  to  be  enemies,  and  on  Boyce's  refusing  to  go  to  the 
poop,  though  he  professed  his  willingness  to  give  his  assistance  in 
any  other  situation,  the  captain  said,  '  Here,  take  this  d^— d  rascal, 
and  put  him  in  irons ! '  and  he  was  put  in  irons  on  the  poop.  On 
lurival  of  the  ^ip  at  St.  Hdena,  he  left  her,  and  came  to  England 
in  another.  For  these  injuries  the  Jury  awarded  80^.  damages.  The 
inadequ^y  of  these  damages  was  contrasted  with  the  amount,  700i., 
obtained  by  Mr.  Thomas  Aris,  Governor  of  Cold  Bath  Fields-prison, 
against  William  Dickie,  for  having  falsely  asserted  in  conversation, 
that  Aris  had  murdered  two  of  his  prisoners.  The  consequence  was, 
4hat  Dkkie,  formerly  a  stationer  in  the  Strand,  had  been  already 
detained /ve  years  in  the  Fleet-prison,  and  was  still  confined  without 
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guy  proipect  of  rcloMe>— audi  cases  not  coming  withk  the- acopt  of 
nsc^ent  acts. 

The  Attorney-General  said :  *  Can  yon  hope  that  the  duties  cif 
juries  voll  be  performed  with  courage  and  firmness,  if  they  are  tx^ 
posed  to  attacks  of  this  soft  V  Why  not  >  What  effect  should  th^ 
most  severe  animadrersioos  on  the  conduct  of  juries  produce,  but  to 
make  them  more  anxiously  careful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  ^ 

The  Attorney-General's  speech  contained  repeated  admissibns, 
Ibat  the  libels,  whose  evil  tendency  he  exaggerated  in  the  usual 
strain,  must  yet  be  perfectly  harmless,  in 'consequence  of  thebig^ 
diaracter  of  the  Judges  for  learning  and  integrity,  and  tiie  good 
disposition  of  the  people.  Thus :  *  What  indignation  would  they 
(the  jury)  not  fied,  if  this  Court  was  filled  by  Judges  les$  high  in' the 
public  estimation  than  the  present  ?*  As  if  he  had  said  ?  '  What 
indignation  wouM  you  not  fed,  if  this  philippic  had  been  justty  ap^ 
pUcable  to  its  object, — if  this  censure  had  been  merited,— ^if  thesie 
invectives  had  been  directed  against  Judges,  who,  l&e  some  of  tfaeh^ 
predecessors,  had  betrayed  their  trust,  who  were  a  disgrace  to  thdr 
solemn  fionc^on,  and  an  f^ipression  to  the  country  !  *  Again —  '     | 

'  Certainly  nothiii^  could  be  more  likdy  on  bad  minds  to  have  the 
effect  of  drinng  them  to  acts  of  violence,  &c. ;  but  it  jpleases  me  to  thiiik, 
that,  with  all  the  external  dai^ers  that  surromid  this  country,  we  have 
nothing  hitemal  to  dread,     nere  are  no  spiritM  in  this  country  iudh  at  ^' 
author  itipposti  to  tsiit,  or  iuch  as  he  wishes  to  in/tame;  but  whether  h^^ 

£er  there  may  or  may  not  exist  such  spiritB,'  &c.  '  llie  direet  object  0(1 
B  |Mper  is,  to  penuade  a  mob,.  ^  My  suick  ^jritied  m  thk  cmmtrlf^.io- 
tearliord  Ellenborough  by  force  from  the  seat  of  Justice,  fmd^defir^* 
him.'   [This  **  direct  object"  is  collected  chiefly  from  the  foUowing  sen- 
tence :    "  My  only  hope  would  be,  if  ever  such  a  wretch  should^  stmn 
the  mercy-seat  of  £ngland,  or  pollute  the  sacred  foontaia  of  our  Wtf 
laws,  yiat  he  should  quickly  meet  the  fate  of  Jeffiies,  or  be  Som  in  pke^ 

00  the  bench;''  which  is  no  more  than  the  impreeation*- 

•*  May  every  ViUiers  feel 
The  keen,  deep-searching  of  a  Felton's  sted  !*5  '  ^ 

1  think,  fi^tlemen^  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  ingenuity  of  inan 
to  have  densed  any  thing  more  mischievous  or  malignant,  or  better  con- 
trived, if  the  materials  to  bm  worhed  upon  were  to  be  found  in  this  c&unhy, 
to. produce  Ae  object  this  writer  haa  in  iriew  by  these  pubUcStiovp/. ;  1 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  very  long  and  able  speech  for  the  defeiij^* 
dants^  by  Mr.  Cliflord,  several  persons  in  the  hall  expressed  their 
approbation  of  it  by  loud  plaudits  5  upon  which  the  Attorne^-<|e-^\ 
neral  observed: 

'  I  n«ver  before  witnessed  an  act  of  such  indecency  and  infOPopdetf  aa 
has  been  exhibited  in  the  body  of  this  Court  this  day  at  the  concluss^ . 
of  the  learned  gentleman's  speech.    I  must  suppose  it  can  only  hav^e 
proceeded  from  some  extraordinaty  means  us^d  to  procure  sttoratl  ex- 
pression of  popular -feefing.'  w     .      1.  /. 
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Mr.  Justice  Grose  did  not  think  the  jury  could  require  him  to 
make  sny  coimnents  on  such  gross,  scarnkdous,  and  sbmomBkHe 
fibds.  If  they  did  not  at  once  strike  them  as  in  the  highest  degree  - 
slanderous,  it  would  he  impossible  any  thing  he  coiild  say  would 
coavince  tbem*  The  Foreman  of  the  Jury  said :  '  I  should  hardly 
think  it  necessary  to  gire  your  Lordship  ^e  trouble  (to  proceed  -,)* 
mi  the  jury,  after  consulting  together  a  few  minutes,  returned  a 
veidiot  of.  GmiUy. 

T\m  defendants  being  brought  U[?  for  judgiiietjt,  June  2,  1906, 
^davits  were  read  on  their  behalf,  stutiug,  tluit  neither  of  them 
yf^  the  author  of  any  of  the  libels  of  which  they  iiad  beeu  found 
guilty,  but  that  they  were  requested  by  tlie  authors  tliemseh  es  to 
gjire.tbem  up  as  such,  they  not  desiring  the  defendants  should  suSqt 
an  their' account.  It  was  accordingly  deckred,  thtit  Mr.  John  Gale 
Jooa^  apothecary,  was  the  author  of  the  letter  signtad  '  Junius|* 
ti^t  William  Augustus  Miles,  £sq.,  wiis  the  author  of  another  of 
tl^>]ibelsf  land  that  the  author  of  the  letter  si^ed  'HiTMANtTAs/ 
was  unknown  to  the  defendants.  Mr.  Halroyd  and  Mr.  CUITord 
were  heard  in  imti^atujii  of  punishment ;  the  At^jmey-General, 
Mr,  Park,  and  Mr.  Ablxitt,  on  the  other  side.  It  appeared  thikt 
Mr*  WTiite's  health  of  btuly,  and  perhapi*  of  tnind»  had  been  im]mired 
by  a  lengthened  residence  in  AfHcai,  and  other  foreign  cUmates  j 
antt  on  the  other  hand,  that  ever  since  the  convietion^  'libels  as 
Mixong  as  those  which  were  the  subject  of  prosecution/  had  appeared 
in  the  *  Independent  \V  hij^.'  The  Court  sentenced  Hart  to  be  im* 
pfi^ioned  THK^^  years  in  Gloucester  jail ;  ami  While  to  be  iinpri^ 
sotie4  miBEE  years  in  Dorchester  jail ;  nnd  each  to  give  security 
ftr^s'gbdd  behaviour  ibr  five  years  in  1000^* 

.^XBLfhe,a<buiustration  of  any  other  branch  of  the  criminal  law,  is 
tber/l  an  instance  of  a  man  coming  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  with 
impmtt^tp,  wfcwiag  hunself  principal  in  the  same  crime  for  which 
his  associates  are  sentenced  to  three  years  imprisonment^  Mr* 
Wakefield  was  sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment,  and  one  of 
bis  publishers  to  a  fine  of  thirty  marks.  Here  the  publishers  are 
sentei^ced  to  a  long  imprisonment,  in  distant  jails,  and  the  known 
^^^^^i^  go  free !  Such  is  the  endless  and  treacherous  inconsistency 
of^  Jaw  of  libel. 

Th^i^gy^ty  of  these  "sentences  was  argued  before  the  House  of 
Lon|9.  91J.  a  yrrit  of  error.  May  16  and  18,  1809.  Mr.  CUfford 
con&^nd^ jtW  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  cduld  not  commit  offen- 
dm^ip  any  prison  hi  England,  but  only  to  its  unmediate  prisons,  or 
to  the^nisons  of  tbe  county  in  which  the  offence  was  committed,  or 
in  which  the  Court  was  sitting.  On  the  subject  of  impHsonm^t, 
'  •nfi^be'Bliatt  hai^e  given  such  security  as  ^foressid;  Mr.  Cliibrd 

^Vgur;' lordships  will  observe,  that  the  sentence  is  for  the  publlciltion 
of  wDat  is  said  to  oe  a  libel,  and  a  lihel  upon  a  court  of  justice,  but  the 
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ittfonMttim  doQB  tioi  ttate  whether  wkut  Wat  idvaaced  be  tme  trMne ! 
Ii  it  M  » leeurity  for  good  b^uiTioiir  in  every  ease }  Would  the  teourltj- 
be  forfeited  by  writing  a  true  and  Mthful  account  of,  and  making  true 
and  just  observations  on,  the. conduct  of  the  courts  of  justice  ?  No  one 
can  tell  whether  the  information  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  every  thing 
advanced  being  true,  or  every  thing  advanced  bemg  false.  The  parties 
ynH  necesssj^y  be  bewildered-  if  any  persons.  In  stieh  a  stitte  tif  unc^^ 
taintv,  should  oe  bold  enough  to  come  forward  a*  their  securities.  Or 
are  tne  parties  to  j^ve  Up  their  newspapers,  or  never  write  a  line  respects 
ing  courts  of  justice,  because^  if  either  true  or  false>  they  may  be  called 
upon  for  their  security,  if  it  cannot  be  exactly  stated  wnat  will  amount 
to  a  forfeiture  of  the  recognizance.  I  humbly  contend  that,  even  in  this* 
view  of  the  case,  this  part  of  the  sentence  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and 
void.  In  another  point  of  riew^  my  Lords^  this  part  of  the  sentence  is. 
equally  liable  to  uacertamty  and  a«nbt  Suppose  thai  ihey  cannot  get 
the  security  re<mired^  jure  they  to  undergo  five  years'  imprisonmeAl  in 
additiouj  and  Uien  to  be  liberated?  No  such  thing.  As  the  sentence 
stands  at  present,  they  may  be  imprisoned  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  and 
in  places  far  distant  from  their  families,  their  friends,  and  their  connec- 
tions !  Such  a  indgment,  my  Lords,  is,  I  contend,  unusual,  oppresdve, 
contrary  to  the  bill  of  rights,  and  therefore  contrary  to  law !' 

In  reply  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Clifford's  speech^  the  Attomey-Geno^ 
ralsaid: 

'  1  dare  say,  if  the  learned  gentleman^s  clients  were  to  ask  him  whether 
B«ich  and  such  a  particular  aot  would  not  incur  a  forfeiture,  that  Ms  an- 
swer would  be,  "  I  will  [qu.  can  F]  noi  tell  any  man,  who  contemplates 
a  seditious  publication,  or  meditates  any  'other  illegal  act,  how  tar  he 
may  go,  ana  yet  evade  the  law ;  how  near  the  wind  he  might  sail,  without 
enaangering  nimself  "  * 

On  the  same  tqpic,  the  Solicitor-General  (Sir  Thomas  Plumer) 
said: 

*  It  was  absurd  to  talk  of  its  operating  as  a  perpetual  imprisonment. 
The  prolongation  of  imprisonnlent  would  depend  on  the  bad  character  of 
the  individual  whose  friends  could  not  trust  to  his  ^ood  behariour^'  even 
after  the  experience  that  had  been  taught  him  by  his  confinement.' 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  unanimously 
confirmed* 

See  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Conmions,Marcli^Ttb,  ia09,  upon 
a  petition  from  Messrs.  Hart  and  White  respecting  iheir  tnals^. 
convictions  and  sentences ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sentence 
of  imprisonment  was  executed.  This  petition  was  withdrawn,  oa 
account  of  an  informality,  which  was  ailerwards  rectified^  and  the 
petition  was  presented,  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table,  in  April 
24th,  in  the  same  year. 

*     In  1810,  (February  24th,)  John  Lambert  and  James  Perry,  the 
printer  apd  the  editor  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,*  were  tried  for  a  • 
Hbel  on  the  king,  contained  in  the  foUowing  two  sentences,  repub^, 
Ufhed  from  the  'Examiner' ; 
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'  Wbal  a  erowd  of  Uesdngs  nuh  upon  one's  mind,  that  mi^ht  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  C0un^»  in  the  evem  of  %  total  change  of  sviteml  Of 
all  monarchs,  indeed,  since  the  revolution,  the  successor  of  George  III. 
will  hare  the  finest  opportunity  of  becoming  nobly  popular.' 

Tie  Attorney-General,  {Sir  Vidary  Q%bb$,  who  has  ittunortaliaed 
himself  by  bis  unwearied  persecution  of  the  piessy)  said ; 

*  Nobody  who  sees  such  language  held,  can  doubt  that  it  must  have 
a  manifest  tendency  to  aleniate  ana  destroy  the  affections  of  the  people 
towards  their  sovereign,  and  to  break  down  that  link  of  love  which 
ought  to  connect  the  sovereign  and  his  people  in  thetenderest  ties.  That 
such  is  the  tendency  of  the.  publication  m  question,  no  person  who  reads 
it  can  deny.' 

Yet  even  Lord  EUenborough  doubted !  and  being  aknost  per- 
suaded, by  Mr.  Ferry^s  excellent  speech,  that  the  passage  taken  with 
its  context,  imputed  nothing  but  '  honest  error '  to  the  king,  gave 
such  a  charge  to  the  special  jury,  that  they  immediately  pronounced 
the  defendants  Not  Guilty* 


CflANSOK  Dtr  GiSSBACa. 

To  a  Stom  Air. 

Cbr  the  crystal  water. 

By  the  mountain  ude, 

Helvetia's  Cutest  daughter 

Smooth  our  bark  does  guide : 

The  Glesbach  fall,  with  irilver  ^rmy. 

Rushing  down  his  rocky  way. 
Music  makes. 
Through  the  brakes. 
Responsive  to  our  laj. 

Courts  have  ne'er  afforded 
Pleasures  pure  as  these ; 
Not  countless  riches  hoarded 
Can  buy  the  mountun  breeze ; 
No !  not  the  might  a  despot  wields 
Commands  the  joy  which  Nature  yields. 
Hills  among. 
Streams  along. 
Or  through  the  flow'ry  fields. 


B.  G.  B. 
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Haying  already  otandned  the  irttroductoiTr  portlona  tif' Mi*,  ttbs- 
setti*8  'Commentary  on  the  Vision  of  Dante,'*  we  proceed  to  W 
analyals  of  the  eleven  cantos  which  are  contained  !n  the  first  yolulne 
of  this  critical  and  ingenious  author's  production.  '] 

Canto  I. — The  Obscure  Wood. — ^Dante,  after  having  spoken  of 
the  obscure  wood  in  which  he  had  been  bewildered,  and  the  rciffein- 
France  of  which  renews  his  dismay,  adds :  ^      \ 

Ma  per  trattar  del  ben  ch'ivi  trovai,  ..'..; 

Diro  dell'  altre  cose  ch'io  v'  ho  soorte*  . ,.  ?  ••: 

H  hm  ch'kn  trow  (the  good  that  befd  him.)  L^dhioisaymltilat 
this  good  was  the  knowledge  of  the  obscurity  of  the  wood ;  'Loin- 
bardi,  the  celestial  aid  -,  and  Biagioli,  tlie  means  of  getting  out  of  it ; 
but,  according  to  our  new  commentator,  it  was  Virgil,  that  is,  poli- 
tical philosophy ;  that  Virgil  to  whom  Dante  said  he  had  given  him- 
ictf  lor  the  sakfs  of  hie  safety:  Vitgilw  a.'mip9irnkikkmimid»fd. 

'    '     '       Ripresitiaperlaph^fgiadieserta,  •  '  ^• 

8)ote<l^i^£BniiosefB|)reera')pitibaB«i»'.      'v'^ 

'The  firm  font'wsvs  always  the  lowest/  ncc^nding  to  iio'^setti.CJVidinttly 
signilics  that  Dante,  in  nil  Km  actions,  whether  virtuous  by  r^m^ 
hition,  or  ricious  by  hiibit,  suffered  the  vicious  to  prevail  j  so  that 
he  felt  more  inclined  to  remain  in  the  valley  of  vice-,  thati  to  n^tiHid 
€he  moimlain  of  virtue.  Those  who  hav<?  supposed  that  I>«nt<?,J>y 
Kiying  that  the  foot  on  whicli  he  Btbod  was  always  the  lot^vst,  meant 
that  he  was  ascending,  have  erred  j  for  it  m  not  true  that  the  stiwid- 
ing  foot,  in  ascendiog,  is  always  tlie  lowest,  so  that  the  allegory  iilhhe 
can  exptiiin  this  passage,  which  Lnudino  has  interpreted  ne^irly  in 
thi^  Hsime  WHV  :i^  rmr ((Hinui  ntator.  Of  rln*  'i:^li^o 1 1 ik!  is  that  fn  wlnrU 
lbi6wpoet,  apeaking  of  the  apparition  of  Virgil  to  kiin>  ^JB^  tftiit  his 
TOice  jQoned  faint  through  long  silence;  to  whkb  paijilyi  ivlg^n 
the  Mlpirag  explanati^:  'This  natural  hnage  cnutaimi^iii?  tiidtal 
ajglrifcatim;  that  is  to  sa^^  that  the  political  ph^oioph^  \iMdk  kiul 
bMn  long  iiitnt  in  Dante's  mind,  on  account  of  hia  batia^  hMaiame 
of  the  <jiiialpltt,  spoke  to  kirn  in  a  fiiint  voice/  when  lMi*'begtf»4|ii4in- 
dine  to  the  GMbelline  party.  .    >  .  ^f.  .o 

Canto  II. — Continuation  of  the  Obscure  JVodd.  ,"  '  "'' ' '  ^ 

^  •    .     f       «    :/;  •>>.»! 

•  .^.                  •- JospUnp  .,  „.,   J, 

M' apparecchiava i^  sostener  la  guerra^  .,        j 

$\  oel  dammino  e  si  della  pietade 

Che  ritrarvli  la  mente  che  non  errs..    '  •    •      ' 

O  Mum;  0  ato  ifig^^o,  br  m'aintate :  ;    .. 

Onicnt)eche?8crive9lici&okHovi4i;  »*•*   »"'^ 

()ai8ipafri^U.t«anoblMtale*  .     *  )»'H 

•  See  the  *  Oriental  Herald,'  No.  XLU.  |).  617.         "     "^ 
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'  We  bare  here  the  mind  that  does  not  err;  and  the  mind  thatwrote 
niwIcJMnle  htd^mtn.  ThaArst  signifies  ^e  inUlledual  fmter,  and 
the  second  the  memory.  Thus  it  is  understood  by  M.  Rpssetti^  and 
"wt  agiee  with  him  in  Uiis  opinion,  in  spite  of  M.  Biagioli  and  others, 
.I|^.0iy4hat  bolh  signify  the^same  thing,  that  is^to  say^ .  the;power 
jy^^cpfectiog,..  0  Muse,  o  alto  ingegno,  &c,  '  Lombardi/  says  Bia- 
.fioji^  5 beliCTes^that  the  poet  invokes  his  own.  genius:  1/  hea^ds, 
nCaft  virtue,  so  called,  which  generally  lies  in  man,  and  which  the 
Ltlpis  called  natura,  because  it  constitutes  human  nature,  which 
prdduees  the  things  that  belong  to  her.*  But  we  agree  with  Lom- 
'nurfi,  %itii  whose  interpretation  that  of  our  commentator  corre* 
tponds,  when  he  says  that,  'by  alto  ingegno,  is  to  be  understood  the 
poetical  genius,  which  is  properly  placed  with  the  muses.*  And  if 
antr  one  should  be  inclined  to  blame  Dante  for  that  epithet,  alto,  we 
iUglU*r«iiind  him  of  what  Horace  said  :  Est  Deus  iu  nobis :  agi" 
.IfiUe  imigscintUB  illo. 

Non  vedi  tu  la  morte  che  *1  combatte 
Sulla  fiumana  ove  1  ma^  non  Ha  vanto? 

'>fi>«iinn  and  Vdlutello  say,  that  lajhmma  (the  rWet)  slgahtes, 
ollegf^ricuJly,  tlie  iiii[jciuiju&  torrent  of  passional  and  M.  Biagioli, 
who  has  Eidopted  tliLnr  interpretation,  adds,  that  there  is  no  way  of 
ptplaimng^  this  paussag^  in  a  Uteml  sense,  because  there  is  np^ipt^fnial 
river  in  Uiis  place.  J^L  Rnssetti  is  of  a  different  opiniom  /Xhe 
rivfef/  ajiys  h<*,  *that  pay^*  no  tribute  to  thesefi,  is  Acheron,  which, 
occo^ng:  to  the  my thologists  followed  by  Dante,  does  not  fall  into 
t^'-  ■'-r^  but  luakes  lis  way  tlirough  the  entrails  of  the  earth  towards 
re/  And  he  adds,  that  sullajtumana  may  signify'near  the 
Tivi-r,  and  may  be  understood  at  a  few  miles  from  it,  as  Dante,  in 
lather  ptiwe,  speaking  uf  Ra\cjina,  calls  it  the  town  toAtcA  lies 
Mffn  the  «t  a.  aldiough  tt  be  three  miles  off  from  it.  Siede  la  Terra 
,p|ft  n&iu  Infui  sulfa  miirina* 

CjtxTvf  II L — Gate  of  Ikllt  Feslibule,  ^cA^oa.-^Dante, speakiag 
fif  the  muh  of  those  wha  lived  without  either  praise  or  bbme,  says, 
that  tliry  are  mixed  with  that  band  of  angeb  who  did  not  ptove  re- 
St^^f^nTj-f.  jitir  yn  >^'*^Tf^  tnie  tf'  f;-"!,  but  were  only  interested  for  tfaem- 
I.)  0bA  adds,  that  heaven  drove  them  fiwth  that  they  might  not 
^ile.llllile$  white  the-depth  of  hcU  did  not  receive  tben;  be- 
t,  t  res  avrebber  d*elli  alcuna  gloria,  The<pionoun  alcttnm  lias 
given  rise  to  disputes- among  the  interpreters,  some  of  whpm  have 
ptelendcd  that  it  si^ifies  «om6,  and  others  none.  The  illustrious 
WmA  ie  at  the  head  of  the  last,  and  is  the  only  one  whose  autho- 
rity migbt  be  of  some  weight.  He  had  endeavoured  to  prove  in  his 
work,  entitled  Lq,  Proposta,  that  alcuna  gloria,  in  this  place,  signifies 
no  glory }  and  Biegioli  had  praised  and  adopted  his  interpretation. 
Our  commentator,  being  of  a  different  opinion,  lias  refuted,  in  a  kind 
but  triomphant  manner,  the  opiluayi  oS  the  learned  author  of  La 
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Propoiia,  who>  in  an  additional  rolume  to  tba|:  Work,  has  ainee  ac- 
knowledged his  error.  In  feet,  as  in  this  paiMge  the  angels  vAi0 
took  no  part  in  the  battle  between  God  and  Lucifcr  are  evidently 
spoken  of^  to  say  that  they  were  excluded  by  those  who  participated 
in  it,  ftam  the  place  to  which  these  latter  were  doomed,  not  to  be 
disgraced  by  thehr  compatiy,  is  an  absurdity  of  the  first  magnitude, 
as  tiie  damned  souls  4an  have  no  chdce  to  receive  atnongst  deoiy«9 
to  reject  any  other  soul,  whose  situation  depends  only  upon  the  will 
of  God. 

We  jpfess  onward  to  a  pass^e  which  no  commentator  known  to  nA 
has  ever  appeared  rightly  to  understand,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add  thstt' 
M«  Rossetti,  having  adopted  the  Interpretation  of  liis  predeoessc^, 
has  fedlen  into  the  same  error.  The  passage  is  the  following^  in  which 
the  poet,  spiking  of  Chemn,  who  carries  over  the  soub  condenmed 
to  everlastmg  pains,  says : 

Caron  dimonio  con  occhi  di  brana, 
Loro  aceennando,  tutte  le  raccofffie  % 
Batta  col  raoM  qualunqoe  ^ttiti^ 

The  following  are  the  interpretations  of  the  phrase,  s*adagia,  by 
scale  of  the  best  modem  commentators.  S'adagia:  ApAOiA^iin, 
stgmfies  here  to  go  thwly,  at  ease.  Lombabpi. — Adagiarsi  ngnifies 
tomulkiofUy,,  Biagioli. — ^He  strikes  with  his  oar  those  that  linger 
or  itopa  RoasBTti.-^And  Mr^  Cary  translates  in  the  same  sense: 

'And  each  that  lingers  with  his  oar  he  strikes.' 

B«t  it  16  to  be  obeerved>  that  Ae  poet  has  saki  tiiat  Charon,  beckon*^ 
ing,  ecdleets  them  all,  and  then  he  adds,  Butte  vol  remo  qualun^ 
fue  4'aicgi4h  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  be  strikes  them  when  they 
are  in  the  boat,  and  not  beoause  they  go  at  «<Me>  not  because  they 
go  9f^ilg,  mt  because  they  stqpi  or  because  they  linger,  but  because^ 
after  having  entered  into  the  l)oat,  they  sit  tbcaoselveB  down,,  pc  ro^ 
dine  to  rest.  That  they  are  not  slow^  or  that  they  do  not  stop  befi>re 
they  entcTj  manifestly  appears  from  what  Virgil  says  to  Oante : 

£  pronti  sono  al  tiBpassar  del  rio, 
€h^  la  divina  giustisia  ^  ^rona 
Si  eke  la  teu^a  si  volge  m  deaio. 

Which  paseage  is  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Cary:  ,    , 

'  And  to  o'erpass  liie  river  Kte  net  Idtb:  - 
For  Heaven's  histice  goads  them  o/a,  that  fear 
Is  tum'd  into  desire. 

And  who  can  Unger,  he  slow,  or  stop,  under  the  spur  of  divine 
omnipotence? 

Cantp  rv, — Limbo. — ^The  poet,  having  fallen  asleep  at  the  end 
of  the  precedii^  Canto,  on  the  exterior  bank  of  Acheron,  now  a^irake^ 
and  finds  himself  on  the  other  ^ide*  The  reader,  of  course,  &ela  a 
curiosity  to  know  how  t^  happened,  and  the  i^itcrpr^era  end^vouc 
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to  aodcmtit  fat  it  Lrandino's  fOlegorical  confaiioii  gird  no  satisfwH 
don.  Biagioli  s^yt  that  it  happened  by  celestial  aid^  and  thia^  to  be 
sure^  is  the  shortest  ^ay  of  getting  out  of  all  difficulties : 

Ben  h  pieU,  che  la  pietade  •  '1  celo 
Uman  cedendo«  autor  sen  creda  U  cielo. 

Bttt  tiM  tet  is^  tiiat  this  ia  one  of  the  many  passages  where  the  alle-* 
gDry>  and'Bothing  dae,  can  senre  as  a  due;  and  M.  Roasetti,  t^ 
has  properly  betaken  hunself  to  it,  concludes  ^th  saying,  'thai 
Virgil,  or  PoUtioal  Philosophy,  has  led  Dante  to  meditate  upon  tiie 
disorders  of  society.' 

'  We  pass  over  several  things  which  might  be  observed  hi  this  in** 
gcnjoiis  comnient,  and  proceed  to  a  passage  where  Biagioli,  who 
doeosea  the  focmer  oonunentators  of  having  made  un  hello  $cnppuccio, 
(a  great  blunder,)  proves  that  he  has  made  a  very  great  one,  while 
Uicy  were  right : 

lo  vidi  Blettra  con  molti  compafni, 
Tra'  qiiai  conobbi  ed  Ettorc  ed  Bnea, 
Cesare  armatd  con  occbi  grifa^l. 

'  The  poet,*  says  M.  Biagioli,  *  here  gives  us  to  understand,  that  the 
bri^bt  and  black  eyes  of  Cflssar  were  his  arms,'  with  which  he  more 
than  once  repressed  by  a  single  glance  the  seditious  l^ions :  there- 
fore, this  is  not  an  imagination,  as  M.  Ginguend  tocied>  and  those 
who  thought  that  Dante  represented  that  hero  with  cuirass^  helmet, 
and  sword,  made  ten  bello  scttpputtio,'  We  refer  our  readers  to  M* 
BoasMi^s  note  on  this  passage,  where  they  will  find  the  reason  why 
Cmms  m  represented  armed,  and  what  Dante  intended  to  signify  by 
oecAi  grtf^gni  (griffin  eyes)  $  they  will  be  no  doubt  satisfied  witii 
the.«videnoe«  so  pleasingly  and  forcibly  adduced  in  this  passage. 

CAirrA  V. — Camul  Sinners, — ^There  being  tio  great  difficulties  in 
tids  ettntb.  In  regard  to  the  literal  or  allegoricd  sense,  we  shaH 
adrert  only  to  two  passages,  which  merely  concern  the  propriety  of 
the  language,  and  the  grammar.  In  every  edition  of  '  La,  Divina 
Commfediit,^  we  read  the  following  passage^  tbu» : 

Plii  di  mine 

Ombre  moitrommi  e  nominoUe  a  dito, 

which  has  led  the  interpreters  into  an  error,  thinking  thai  Dant^ 
had  employed  the  strange  pln'ase,  noniinare  a  diio.  But  M.  Rossetti, 
by  putting  e  nowm^ie  in  a  parenthesis,  has  removed  every  diffi- 
culty: 

FihdimiUe 

Ombre  mostrommi  (e  nominoUe)  a  dito. 

T#  wfaidf  peMttge  we  findlhe  Mowing  note :  '  I  laughed  healrtil)r 
00  eeeikig  that  a  rigorous  grammarian  had  puazled  his  bndns  to 
show  Hifbat  nofmnnre  a  diio  signifies,  without  perceiving  that  nomi^ 
ntrihi^-mU  by  wiQr  cf  paleothesis^  as  I,  for  the  first  time,  hsre 
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perceived^  there  remaining  niostroUe  a  dito,  (pointed  at  tbem,) 
'which  is  proper  and  common  to  our  language.' — • 

Li  preg» 

Per  quell'  amor  cV  xi  mena  equeiyerrauo. 

M.  Biagioli  pretends  that  ei  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  menia;vMik 
cannot  be  ^  because,  when  the  person  or  the  thiiig  to  "Wbidi'iithe 
action  of  the  verb  is  attributed  is  expressed,  the  pronoun,  vhiehris 
only  his  or  its  representatire,  cannot  be  introduced.'  The  ladafi 
ignorant  do  not  conmiit  such  a  fault  as  this  in  any  langucgei,'  ^My 
cording  to  M.  Biagioli,  this  passage  is  to  be  construed  ihmz.  j5n* 
treat  them  by  that  love  which  he  bean  them,  and  they  will  ,^<Miif. 
Father  Lombardi,  the  best  of  the :  modem  commentators  of  the 
'Pivipa  Cominedifi,*  is  here  r,eproved  by  his  unjust  and  disrespectful 
auta^iiist  >.  y^Mt^c  former  had  properly  interpreted  this  paf^s^dige, 
by  sayiog,  '  JEntreat  them  by  that  love  which  is  the  cause  "of  ^)Hr 
being  borne  along,'  JVf.  Ro^setti  boldly  affirms  that  ei  is  here  iSe 
accusative  case  of  the  plural  number ;  and  we  may  add,  in  Isikp^ioirt 
of  his  assertion,  that  this  is  not  the  only  place  where  Dante  employs 
it  in  the  same  sense.    So  in  Inf.  e.  xviii : 


Cdi^  da  ifflo  deOa  rocco  sco^ 
M<n^ean  ehe  lioidean  gli  argini  ei  fosBi 
,  Infino  al*ponte  cV  ei  troac a  e  lucodgli* 


Canto  \1. — The  OluUonous. — Wc  have  seen  that  the  pbk 
pass^  from  the  one  side  to  the  othcf  of  Acheron  wliile  a^le^p  ;  and 
now  we  find  that^  in  a  dmilar  manner,  he  passes  from  the  neeohd  to 
the  third  circle.  We  are  told  by  our  commentator  that  this  seff is 
%o  signify  the  affinity  which  ejtists  between  lascivious n ess  and  g-lrit- 
tony.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  added,  that  such  sleep  is  ti  s>Tnbol  6f 
the  sluggishness  of  the  gluttonous  and  IiistEtl,  afe  they  forgi&t  rfte 
dignity  of  that  part  of  themselves  which  is  defended  iimn  hi^ven^ 
••and  •    .  •".   .-.  -Ji'Im  ^..-rfnnhi 

'  RoUwithpteasareinajeDiuala^/  ....  . .  >i  :.,(k|  xi) 

There  are  passages  in  this  canto  which,  If  TBt^rfitetediS^k  U&ftl 
sense,  will  b^  found  incongruous  and  absurd  ^  but,  tf .  v^  i&aSi^^e 
allegory,  they  become  luminous  and  important.  jTi^  ibUbwli!^  is 
m^Xample:  .  .        V  ,.    '  \-',  ''.  ^ '"*';''"  ^^ 

C^rbero^  fiera  cmd^lQ  ^  diversa^  t .  i  .  \  rl  ^'  ^^ 
Caiiinamente  COD  tre^ole  latra  "^ '"   '^^'^"^ 

Sovra la  gente  ehe  quivi  ^  sommeisiV   "  "* '  '  '*  '^^ ^"'^ 

Gli  occhi  ha  vermigli,  e'h^  barba  llAt#^fC(H^U'^i  t< 

'  E  Q  ventre  ho^o,  ed  ang^Mate  Ii»^maiit'.  -  •rn-  -xii  ni 

Glrftffiagirs^^ediBswmliillttatra*  ^      ;  ti  tiifw 

Cerberus,  according  to  M.  Rosseltij^  Is  njertiy  the  t^'oF^ 
)us  three  throqts  and  large  belly  slgn^  the  aviditv  arisi^ 
vice  which  he  represents  5  his  bJ^tUng  ov^  theimrliitiir^ 
ai4  hJ3  crhmon  ejfei,  signify  the  loquacity^  thW  ^saiiit,  iHif^^ 
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whidi  arise  from  eating  and  drinking  immoderately^;  his  grisly  and 
unctuous  beard  shows  the  filthiness  of  gluttons  who  so  defile  them- 
selves ;  the  clawed  hands  mark  not  only  the  fiiry  with  which  they 
seize  upon  their  fbo^  and  drink,  hut  also  the  torments  which  this 
fke^infliota  upon  its  followers;  the  tearing  the  spirits  seems  to 
iiidicate  the  head-aches,  and  various  other  diseases  which  arise  from 
thflt  vice;  the  swMowing  down  denotes  sudden  death  by  apo- 
fkaeyyfthe  tearing  to  pieces,  the  agonizing  death  by  the  gout,  stone, 
^>^psy>  &o.  &c. 

^▲NTo  VII. — The  Jtmricious  and  FrodigaL — The  Wrathful  and 
Wtiomy. 
"^'^    ^'  Pspe  Satan,  pape  Satan  aleppe. 

^Im^  verse  has  been  interpreted  in  various  wayfe,  but  never,  we 
think,  in  its  real  sense,  except  by  M.  Rossetti,  who  has  shown  that 
}jg  .^qci^er  is  represented  the  head  of  the  Guelphian  party.  In 
j^jfi/fikffr  passage  of  this  canto,  Virgil  says  to  Pluto: 

r.  M.^.i-     r..  VvoLncoslcttlkdoveMidiele    , 

Fe  la  vendetta  d^l  aiperho  strupQ. 

Sifupo  (stupro)  W!Ls  interpreted  tLQ  lately  oa  si^jfying  an  assault 

upon  a  v^irgin;   but  it  is  am  ployed  here  to  signify  the  haughty 

lioicnec  of  Lucifer  agninst  God.     M,  Gmssi,  finding  that  in  the 

i  FACdmoDteije  dialect  sirup  signifies  truppa  or  branco  {a  TiniUltude), 

|j|§s  expliuned  it  by  uuper bo  drappdlo  (proud  hand),  and  this  inter- 

liPfflalioii  ubtaitied  the  approbatian  and  applause  of  Cavalier  Mot)ti. 

j>N9*r  €aB^  we  deay  that  this  is  a  very  plausible  inteqiretatioti,     M, 

Ho6^9e4ti,  however^  melntiiins  thai  the  old  way  of  understiuiding  it  is 

:  ihe  l^ast;  and  his  arguiueDt&  in  support  of  thb  opituon  are  such  as 

,^  prevent  our  jxissing  aetiteaee  on  the  subject* 

CAK-m  VIl  I .— r^  WratkfuL—'  lo  dico  sei|uitando,'  &e,— The  he- 
ginning  of  this  canto  being  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  one,  and 
2ie  poet  resuming  taifr  ^bjeet^says,  Jlf|r  tkente  pursuing,  I  relate,  &c. 
[^J^^ j|ifasagf.^,thus  QQmmented  on  by  Mr.  Gary:  '  It  is  related  by 
^^pof^^  &  ffitrly  commeptators,  that  the  seren  preceding  dmtos 
tC^l^mSR?  9^.  f^'^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  poet*s  imnishment,  by  some  one  who 
lAus'searcning  nis  papers  in  that  city;  that  by  this  person  they  were 
taken  to  Dino  Frescobaldi,  and  that  he,  being  much  dd%htfd  l^ith 
them,  forwarded  them  to  the  Marchese  Morello  Malaspina,  at  whose 
entreaty  the  poei^,  was  presumed.    This  account,  though  very  circum- 
stantip^Hiplalt^  U  r^df  red  improbable  by  the  .prophecy  of  Ciaceo 
in  the  sixth  canla,r<Ni^di  amat  have  been  vnritt^  after  the  event  to 
whidi  it  alludefj    Theimamiar  id:  which  this  canto  opens,  furnishes 
7§glj0p^)C^.^e  j^nUh.j^  for,  asMaffei  remarks  in  his  Osservaziohi 
3rf^tfft#*Sffirf^?*^^r!P^  ^?»  referred  to  by  Lombard!,  it  might  as 
jpQ^  tli^t  Arios'to  was  interrupted  in  his  Orlando,  because 
,  Cfi^^  xvi^  Dico,  la  bella  storia  ripigUando;  and  canto 
tormmdo  dl  tavor  che  vario  ordkcoC  It  is  to  be  wondered 
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a*  ihat  no  one  before  M.  Aossetti  had  diacovioed  the  real 
vfhy  thid  cantD  begin*  witli  lo  dico  $egiUiando,  &c. 

Canto  IX. — Continuation  of  the  5th  Infernal  Circle,  and  begin- 
ning of  the  6th, 

Pure  a  noi  converr^  vincer  la  punjo^a, 
Cominci6  el;  se  non. . . .  tal  ne  s'  offerse. — 
Oh  quanto  tarda  a  me  ch'  altrl  qui  giunga! 

Afler  having  read  this  passage  fifty  times,  without  underst;inding  it 
otherwisi^  than  per  pelle  talpe^  we  were  convinced  that  se  non  was 
not  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  if  not,  but  that  it  meant  or  else^ 
and  that  instead  ofne  s  offerse  (was  offered  to  us),  it  ought  to  be 
read  ne  sofferse  (suffered  for  it).  We  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
the  conunoa  interpr^atiini  by  which  ne  «*  offerse  is  referred  to  some 
aid  promiaed  to  Virgil*  concerning  which  we  find  not  a  syllable  in 
the  poemf  and  we  explained  this  passage  thus :  Yet  «;e  shall  over- 
come this  difficulty,  or  else..,,  such  a  one  suffered  for  a  similar  r«-, 
sistance. — Oh !  how  I  long  to  see  the  arrival  of  some  one !  That  is 
to  say,  ^  We  shall  enter  the  city  of  Dis,  or  else  these  demons  shall 
be  punished  for  opposing  themselves  to  us,  as  it  happened  to  Cct- 
benu,  who  opposed  himself  to  Hercules.'  And  this  interpretation^ 
we  think,  is  rendered  evident  and  justified,  by  what  U  said  towards 
the  latter  end  of  this  canto,  in  these  lines : 

Che  giova  nelle  fata  dar  di  cozzo? 
Cerbero  vostro,  se  ben  vi  ricorda, 
Ne  porta  ancor  pelato  il  mento  e  '1  gozzo. 

Which  passage  is  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Gary ; 

\^liat  profit,  at  the  fays  to  butt  the  horn  ? 
Your  Cerberus,  if  ye  remember,  hence 
Bears  still  peel'd  his  hair,  his  tliroat,  and  maw. 

And  these  words  :  '  Oh,  how  I  long  to  see  the  arrival  qf  some  one,* 
do  not,  indeed,  rebte  to  any  supposed  or  dreamed-c^  promiae^  bnt 
to  the  angel  whom  Virgil  had  seen  at  the  close  of  tne  preceding 
canto; 

B  gik  di  quk  da  lei  discende  P  erta, 

Passando  per  li  cherchi  senza  scorta, 

Tal  che  per  lui  ne  fia  la  terra  aperta. 

That  is  to  say — 

Even  now 
On  this  side  of  its  entrance,  down  the  steep. 
Passing  the  circles,  unescorted,  comes 
One  whose  strong  mi^ht  can  open  us  this  land.  Cart. 

In  another  passage,  Virgil  saya  to  Dante — 

Vero  k  ch'  altra  fiata  quaggiil  fid, 
Congiurato  da  quella  Eritton  cruda 
Che  richiamava  r  ombre  w  corpi  sui. 

If  we  lay  that  here  allusion  is  madt  to  the  incsoitation  of  tiie  ifont 
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ctimt  UitkM,  memioiied  in  Om  tixlh  canto  of  Lucim's  Fbaf«dia> 
We  muftt  confess  that  thia  is  an  evident  anaduoDism  5  beoauae 
y iigil  was  alive  during  the  nArsalian  war,  and  lived  for  some  time 
after  it«  Lombardi's  supposition,  that  Hericto  might  have  survived 
the  battle  c^  Fharsalia,  and  have  employed  her  magical  practices  at 
the  time  of  Virgil's  decease,  can  afford  no  satis^tlon)  and  M. 
Ro68etti*s  liberal  interpretation,  that  the  Latin  poet  might  have 
been  sent  to  the  infernal  regions,  during  his  life,  by  a  temporary 
suspensioti  of  his  vital  functions,  although  ingenious.  Is  not  mora 
persuasive.  But  when  he  explains  this  passage  in  the  allegorical 
sense,  then  we  willingly  embrace  his  opinion,  and  are  satisfied. 
Let  us  remember  that  Virgil  is  the  symbol  of  ihe  imperial  poliey, 
and  that  he  represents  the  spirit  of  those  who  wished  that  the 
einpire  riiould  repair  the  disorders  of  a  corrupted  republic^  Virgil 
then,  or  the  Ghibelline  policy,  predicted,  I9  the  death  of  Pompey's 
soldiers,  tike  rise  of  the  future  imperial  sovereignty,  which  ihe 
GUbellines  wished  to  see  removed  in  the  time  of  Dante. 

^S^umerous^  beautiful,  and  new,  are  the  alle^ries  of  thb  canto, 
which  spring  forth  from  the  system  of  our  cdnimentator ;  iiud  who- 
ever wishes  to  understand  that  part  of  the  '  Inferno*  which  is  con- 
tained in  this  volun^e,  and  add  strength  to  that  light,  withont  which 
he  will  not  be  able  to  go  through  the  dark  paths  of  wlmi  remains  of 
the  mysterious  journey^  must  read  with  greai  attetitlon  all  the  notes 
'here  supplied  by  M.  Rossetti.  We  wffl  venture  to  say  that,  besides 
the  advantage  he  will  derive  firom  them,  he  will  be  highly  delighted 
hf  an  abundance  of  rare  and  unexpected  aJlegories,  grounded  upon  his- 
torical and  philosophical  erudition  f  nor  do  we  hesitate  to  assert  tbatr 
this  work  upon  the  '  DivinaCommedia*  is  not  only  superior  to  what- 
ever has  hitherto  appealed  on  the  same  poern^  but  thitt  all  others 
will  appear  neatly  useless  to  those  who  wish  to  peneUate  the  mys- 
teries oif  the  Florentine  bard. 

Canto**— Her«dc»,^^ 

*  8e  tu  mid  nel  dolce  mondo  regge.* 

This  verse  has  been  a  stmnbling-block  to  the  laterprBters.  Some 
pretend  that  i^e  particle  se  expresses  a  wish,  and  that  it  answers  to 
the  English  auxiliary,  majf :  others  taiaintain  that  it  is  a  conditional 
particle.  M.  fiiagioli  paraphrases  it  thus :  '  If  I  desire  that  thou 
sbouldst  last  in  the  world,  and  that  thou  shouldst  never  yield  to  the 
violence  of  the  enemy.'  M.  Rosettl's  interpretation  is  thus  s  *  And 
if  everj  as  it  appears,  you  are  still  living  in  the  world }  *  but  to  this 
sense  is  opposed  what  Farinata  had  said  to  Dante,  viz.  '  O  Tuscan ! 
thou  who  through  the  city  of  fire  alive  art  passing  j*  so  that  it  as  not 
probable  that  Farinata  should  say  after  that :  ff  you  are  still  living 
im  the  world*  Our  commentator  has  added,  '  09  it  appears,*  and 
says  that  although  Farinata  thought  Dante  was  ative,  nevertheless 
ha  ifas  L?ot  sitf^  of  iti  since  no  one  ]^  confirmed  him  in  this 
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tional^piartii&/  ix>Te  df  tnxtb  induces  iv  to  tonfen  tkei^o^^at^ 
thc50  wleiiffet8^tkww4))^^ 

p&pif^^i^ivfh.,  Ha  4«rive»  rc^rg^  fiw>m  the  vert^.r^i^re,  (tar^i^W }  ^/^ptf-! , 
Mf»  (kryy, fi^wing  thia  mterpret«tiQo,  and  ccunDoboraUngr  M  W^tli. 
an.  e;ip^WR2/9  iTonv  Uxe  notes  to  the  I>ecaineion^  p.  43,  Ei.  fj^pu^\»  „ 
15Pk  vf^eie  H  is  wd  ^i^  a  poet,  hefore  Daote^had  tmi)^^^. 
r€d^i^^r^$ by,  r^g/ono  i^ri,,  has  thus  transla^  thi^.vqpse^^ .  >, .  ^  .- 
jt  >iHw  !»♦"  *  5(^  ^p  /Af  pit^smi  tcorid  mtrtfst  thm  retnrni*  '  «4*»m/m 

which  is  uorxstiiiaiit  with  the  context  of  the  con versujion  between,  , 
Dante  and  Farinata  ;  ba:aiise  the  latter  ]mvin|^  perceivtHi  thut  tbe,,^ 
fonner  was  a  living  man,  going  through  the  infernal  re^ons,  ^^]>* 
wisli  thivt  he  might  return  to  the  sweet  world  \^  natural  imd  pro|>^r,,^'^ 
M'e,  howtver,  without  deriving,  in  a  straiigc  nmnaer,  re^ne  wopi,,, 
Tttdere  (to  return) ,  derive  it  from  reggere  (to  governj  or  pnn^ke  "f 
the  government),  and  translate  thus:    If  tver  thou  partaJti^H  "j   th*^ 
government  in  the  sweet  world,  tril  me,  kc.  ^    as  no  other  but  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  polittcal  measures  of  the  Florentine 
Republic  could  inform  Farinata  of  the  cause  why  that  people  was 
so  cruel  against  his  kinsmeQ.  .The  qn^wer  ,0|^  Dante  to  him : 

Lo  strazio  e  '1  grande  scempio^ 
Che  fece  PAit>iii  eolontta  in  roMo  '      '   ^ 

Taleorafion.faltNrxieliMMtfo.ioii\pio^  »    '       >  i 

is  explained  byM.  R^setti  thus:  'The  8laught<*f  and  gi^t'liavock 
of  that  battle  which<  eokHiml  the  flood  of  AMa'^uMi'  Ml,  is  the 
cause  wlfy^^udf  liaiitiigiiMiai^tnade  ifi  o«r^^8mplet>f' Justice^  and 
which  foment  haAitd  against  jmw  blooil'  i  AltiMngli  <^tM  be  the 
general  interpretation  Of  Hus'  passage/  yetit*  secois  'to>ti^(tbat  Mr. 
Gary  has  understood  it  in  a  better  saamier)  r    ;•/ 

Theilau|fhlerandfrrtat1ia¥oe,  Ir€9^«4,"  ^  m  •  :"  I 

That  coloured  Arbia's  flood  with  crimson  stain^ 

To  these  unpiite,  that  in  our  hallow'd  dome 
,'y-   "'SuefaAnsofn-adCtendi  ■  '^  '^:'*  'H?  •»?  • 

And  he  says,  in  a  note  on  the  words^  such  oriioiiBy  '''TBiff  kp^' 
pears  to  allude  to  certain  prayers  whfch' vrett  oWireAyxpAk  the 
churches  of  Florence  for'  dehverwice  fh>m  Ae  hostile  Attempts  of. 
the  Uberti;  or,  it  may  be,  that  the  public  councils 'beihg  held  in 
churches,  the  speeches  dehvered  in  them  against  the  Uberti  are 
termed  onipfiusrOK  pi;ayer«/.  ,V¥e  wish  that  the  second  part  of  this 
note  had  been^^ittefli  because  Dismte  says,  la/^orazion  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  which  evidently  gives  it  a  different  sens^fiom  orisons 
or  prayers  d^lk'cered  «g«ilist  the  Uberti  -in  puUf^  councils,  and  sig- 
nifies, undoubtedly,  a  fifnal  or  formulary  prayer  to  be  offered  up  to 
the  Almighty  against  the' relatives  of  Farinata,  pronounced  or  sung 
in  the  churches^  such  as  i^e  remember  to  have  read  of  in  some 
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HkfMy  o£  Eng^iDip  at  bong  addkd  td  dieli^ 
tiaftbafiihe'Nonhiaiiac  ^furvre  Notwumomm  Ubera  910$  D^mme* 

Caw*o'3&. — H&retits^^^hi  this  canto^  Virgi]^a8stnniiig  the  cbanus 
tef  of  s  {yrMfHoir;  iostnicts  hi*  follower  cohcen^ng  the  vttiioud  Idods 
dP  $ftis;  and  oiP  their  greater  or  lesser  gravity,  ^mat  which  originates 
Ae  fftt^ier  or  l<fsser  intensity  of  |mnishment,  and  the  construetion 
of'tm^lAfemid  ph.  In  the  exposition  of  this  canto,  the  reasbnfn^ 
ci^VbgS  ri  rendered  much  more  clear  than  It  is  in  the  text:  «M 
whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  remaining  part  of  the  Ittftmo, 
should  read  it  with  great  attention,  as  it  contains  iAfofmation  which 
will  render  almost  every  part  of  it  inteUigiUe.  Having  now  gone 
throtigh  the  eleven  cantos  contained  in  tibis  vohune,  we  shaS  offer 
soibje  general  remarks  on  M.  Rbssetti*s  Kesearches  onthe  AU^orical 
System  of  Dante's  Vision,  in  the  course  of  which  we  shan  have 
occk^ibn  ttf  advert  to  facts  and  opinions  that  cannot  ilifl  to  interest 
evfSfJrioyer  of  Italian  literature.  But  this  we' must  reserve  for  a 
""''*:  article  in  our  succeeding  number.* 


"•^^r"-*««**ii**# 


^  To  GEftAtniNE.  j'    ' 

GiPTBD  beyond  tby  sex's  e<imnioivkit,      .  •       » 

Exalted  g^enluit,  matchless  wit  are  Ihine  1  '^ 
4  ^., ;  f.,|Udi  attributes,  whijrb  time  bereaveth  not, 
,(',  y  ^|id  qkance  caiuiot  destrqy :  a  la%ik difine,  , 
rn    . .  JiaolthAel^HeiiveB^tegriuMtlMsi^^ 
1    Ki  Dated  it:  llMkittreasuta  9  but  guard  wdi  die  tnst^ 
:i^-    'ilmph)it,eiie  yet 'tb  past,  each  fleethig  hour, 

Neg^lect,  the  brightesl,  keenest,  band  will  rust,— > 

E'en  the  rich  diaiaoad  owns  the  artist'spower.^' 

•  In  the  fvrst  article  on  this  subject,  (No.  42,  vd.  idii.  pw  517»  &c.,) 
thc^ipD^npFing  errata  occur : 

I't  JRagf9ii)7^iinel&/W*,cualiichi  rMM/    oieohiche 

^t.  >t,,|(.,'L     ' — 40.  fipatiUco  , aaalitico 

rri  hl.H  ^  S19»  T-    6.  altbomh who 

a.  1)1  Kl  _    g   Giuncaii GuiniceUi 

•»i(.   ..irf       •.  -L  4(5.  unque ungue 

'''  '  '"  ^'      '  rassieus  aquilicium  rapiens  aqnilinum    ' 

n  i  ^  ', . .  t    ,        «-•  47.  aceptialonque acephilonque 

rNHMM,  .'fiSW  *^   8.  pUegatonta phlegetonta  . 

■Ui-- \"  i  "^  l8..£9UadiroBiaiixe<.«  toUdiromaAci 

.t.i.i  »--!•:'     —24.  trpppe trw^ 

—  29.  mohe . « molti, 

-.uvT>  ,...•..  ^3j^farramorirlde....'farimorlrdi 

•aa*-    pj    *..   :if     .    .  .  .     .* 
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On  the  Salt  MojJopoly  op  India. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald, 

^B,  Cftlcum»  January  1827. 

Mr.  Tucker  affirms,  in  his  late  financial  work,  that  the  sait  motto- 
fo/y  in  Bengal  does  Aotiaisf  the  price  of  salt  to  the  eonaii&iei  mpfiis 
than  SOO  per  pent*  To  determine  the  correctness  of  this  ««sartiafi» 
I  send  you  the  IbUowing  q^ctai.  documents,  suppressing  naaciefl^  in 
order  not  to  make  the  parties  obnoxious  to  Goverpwent: 

'SALT. 

*To 

"Sir,-^!  am  direeted  to  Acknowledge  the  recri^  of  yoniietter,  dsMd  Ist 
instant,  and  to  iafonn  you,  that  the  salt  therein  alluded  to  having^  ft»eBn> 
sold  by  publio  fiuction  on  the.  .*.,...  ^ .. ,  last,  ui^er  the  provisHms  ef 
Regulation  XV.  of  1817»  the  oFerplus/sicca  ^pees  297  ^  1 :  U|  ^^  the 

payment  of  the  custom  duty,  will  be  paid  to who  imported  the 

salt  in  question,  as  annexed  statement,  on  his  furnishing  a  receipt  for  the 
amount.  '  1  am.  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  '  R.  SAUNnsRs,  Sec. 

'  Board  of  Customs,  Salt  and  Opium, 
the of 1826»' 


'  Statement  of  Bussorah  salt  import^  in  the  ship » •  •  Captain 

in i824,  under  the  provisions  of  Regulation  XV.  of 

1817,  and  sold  by  public  auction  at  the  Exchange  Rooms,  on  the 


'  Statement  of  Bussorah  salt  import^  in  the  shipj*;^*  *  •  *  *  »_•  •  Captain 

by] 

of 1826. 

'  2476  maunds  at  dl2  skea  mpe^d,  per.  itaaund,  S.  Rs.  7,7iiS  ill 
'  Z>eA»l  custom  duty  at  d  rupees  per.  maund...  4...  «.*7i4fi8  0    i^ 

*  Oyerplus  [!]  pdd  to  the  proprietor , . .  2^7  111 

(Signed)  *  R.  Savnders,  Sec. 

'  Board  of  Cu^ms,  Salt  and  Opi^, 
the of. 1825.* 

Now,  Sir,  the  cost  of  this  salt  on  board  at  Bussorah  was  as  fol- 
lows :  SOOO  Bussorah  maunds,  equal  to  U47Q  Bei^gal  noi/aund/s,  at 
175  piastres  per  maund,  piastres  350,  or  sVcoa  rupees  ^Q% ;  8. 

Showing  that  thd  wholesale  advante  done  on  the  primercost  was 
290§  per  cent. ;  if  we  add  60  per  cent  more  fbr  the  retail  advmice, 
we  shall  be  much  within  bounds  ^  making  the  price  of  this  oilt  to  the 
consumer  350  per  cent,  above  the  prime  cosl^  instead  of  800^  as 
stated  by  Mr*  Tucker. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Tucker  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  p.  56, 
the  consumer  *  will  dot  eoinpl^n '  (aha^^  phrase  how  or  to  whom 
is  he  to  coai|i]ain»  when  the  Government  is  ^le  monopolist !)  'if 
the  price  does  not  esoeed  350  mpooo  p^  lOO^oaunds^*  naeaUii^,  of 
coiurse,  Uiat  the  jsupidv  of  sal^  i^v  be  si^ly  regulated  by  this  limit. 
I^  therefore,  the  salt  in  question  bad  realized  tiius  monopoly  price. 
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th0  MtVBD^  would  luive  boea  330,  and  by  tbe  time  the  salt  reached 
the  oonf  mnexj  about  400  per  ce&t.>  or  exactly  double  that  stated  by 
Mr.  Tuoker  :  an  advance,  too,  be  it  remembered,  not  on  Bengal  or 
Madras  aalt,  but  on  salt  brought  all  the  i^ay  from  Bussorah,  of  qua* 
lity  and  whiteness  equal  to  good  English  ialt,  and  the  natural  cost 
of  whii^  iSy  at  least,  one-half  more  than  that  of  the  kinds  consumed 
iaBeagaL 

.  Bfr.Tttdcer^iheadvocate^— general  and  particular*^M>f  the  Honour- 
able Campany,  and  moreover,  a  Director  in  €8$e,  ftdls  not  to  talk  of 
his  'fMffeSBiottal  experience,'  p.  8.  to  say,  that  he  has-merely  followed, 
m  his  work,  *  the  heatm  path  which  has  long  been  familiar  to  him  ;* 
^  pretensions*  to  knowledge  and  accuracy,  which,  although  he  is 
pleased,  with  coounendable  nmdesty,  to  call  ^  moderate,*  ¥nll  naturally 
dispese  the  Emgli$h  reader  to  place  great  reliance  on  his  statements 
andepuuons  i  and  of  course  stamp  them  currrent  as  unanswerable 
aatbovity  ameng  the  whole  herd  of  Court  parasites,  whose  in^esaont 
peans  in  praise  of  the  mild  and  benignant  rule  of  the  Honourable 
Company,  have  for  especial  object  to  drown  all  inquiry  into  the  opera- 
tion of  tl^  monopoly,  one  of  the  most  oppressive,  and  of  all  other 
monopotifs  and  ta^^s  which  ignorance  and  rapacity  have  united  in 
devising  in  India. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  hd  exhibited  by  the  above  adventure,  of  the 
Honourable  Company  pocketing  a  clear  profit  of  980  per  cent.,  in 
the  shape  of  duty,  on  an  article  everywhere  a  necessary  of  life,  but 
doubly  such  in  a  country  where  the  food  is  entirely  vegetable  j  while 
Ac  merchant,  who  is  kept  fourteen  months  out  of  his  money,  sus- 
tains^  in  the  end,  a  loss  of  about  80  per  cent. )  but  I  shall  confine 
myadf  to  a  few  remarks  upon  the  salt-monopoly. 

In  p.  63,  Mr.  Tucker  acknowledges,  that  ^  heretofore  the  manu- 
fectute'  (of  salt  for  the  monopoly)  '  was  the  source  of  great  misery 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  districts,  who  were  often  forced 
into  the  service,  and  compeHed  to  expose  themselves  in  the  unhealthy 
marshes  of  the  sunderbunds,  to  the  attacks  of  tigers  and  alligators, 
and  to  all  the  physical  ills  engendered  by  a  pestilential  climate^'  and 
aMioagfa  the  writer  closes  this  horrible  picture  of  what  he  describes 
as  the  past  sufferings  of  the  molungees,  or  salt-makers,  with  the 
foOowinc  charitable  hope:  '  this  grievance  has,  I  trust,  been  re- 
moved; yet  he  is  compelled  to  admit,  in  the  same  page,  that,  'with 
Courts  of  Justice  to  protect,*  he  fears  '  these  wretched  molimgees  are 
among  Ac  worst  conditioned  of  our  subjects,  and  employed  in  situa- 
tions where  they  may  become  the  victims  of  ferocious  animals  and 
disease*! 

The  people  of  England  hear  daily  asseverations  of  the  pure  and 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  Rulers  of  India  towards  the  Natives: 
they  are  toM  of  vast  and  various  plans,  in  execution  and  in  agita** 
tjon,  fer  fanprovlng  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  oilr  Eastern 
sublets;  and  they  must  be  8ickeBed>  even  to  nauseai  at.  the  aym- 
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pathy  for  the  *  poor  benighted  Hindoos/  which  ctftsin  Eastern 
philimttanipiM'-  4sUe  «very  :0]^>ortuiiity  •  of  expreMing;  v  But  what 
name  too  base  can  be  bestowed  upon  such  vile  and  disgusting  arts, 
when  we  see  it  proved,  that  tht  F^me  Goiernment  which  dmgs  away 
its  hejplea^  subjects  in  thousMinds,  to  a  life  more  horrible  than  the 
punishment  of  robbers  and  felons  in  most  conntrieB,  on  the  plea  of 
the  necesmt^  of  manufacturing  salt,  actually  itself  creates  that  ne- 
cessity by  prohibiting  foreign  salt!  It  is  not  only  not  denied;  nny^ 
it  is  distinctly  admitted  by  the  warmest:  panegyrist  of  this  Govern- 
ment, p.  54,  that  '  both  the  interests  of  the  revenue  and  of  humanity 
would  be  consulted  by  the  admission  of  foreign  salt/  Thenp  why  is 
it  prohibited?  The  following  postulates  may  guide  us  to  the  reason ; 
If  it  be  granted  that  there  must  be  salt-dhtTicts,  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  salt-agents ;  and,  as  salt -districts  are  proverbially  unhealthy, 
salt-B^nts  must  be  liberaUy  paid  j  that  is,  with  salaries  mid  emt>lti* 
inents  of  70,000  or  80,000  rupees  a-year  each*  Then,  their  duty  lies 
among  rivers  and  marshes,  and  as  at  salt-stations  there  are  Imd  hfviiftes^, 
and  at  Calcutta  toierabl^  good  ones,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  they 
Hhotild  dwell  in  Calcutta,  and  bave  yachts  at  the  public  e^jfiense  tQ 
mo^e  about  in ;  and,  as  their  journeys  are  througli  jungles  and  sunder* 
bund?^  it  U  but  just  that  they  should  receive  tahie^^morie^.  Muf  eDV«Cr 
U  haa  long  beisn  admitted,  on  all  hand^^  that  all  Civihuns  of  ^  or 
2^  y^ax^  standing,  become^  ipsQ/uciQ^  by  the  title  of  having  Jived  ^ 
JtiBgi  oidmidmeritQTmus  servants  of  the  Company,  [losses^  f>t  an 
jndelea^ible  right  to  all  situations  of  70,000  and  BO^QtXi  ruj)ee^  a-) car : 
wlKoige  itiSoIlowSj  that  tbey  either  ba^e  a  fee-simple,  or  a  rev^raioo,- 
aryinSe^estin  all  salt  agencies,  which  are  among  the  most  lucrative^ 
aiid  (such  is  the  firdent  zeal  of  tbe^  veteiuns  in  braving  fcveT;s.  ti^rvrs, 
aUsgator^,  and  hardsliips  untold)  among  tlie  most  coveted  ?^ituunous 
in  the  service*  To  suppress  these  ngencies,  tlierefore,  would  be  not 
only  a  severe  and  unmerited  rcffection  on  the  ardour  a|id  devJted- 
nes5  to  the  jmblic  service  of  the  chosen  band,  but  an  cnormotis^  \ic>- 
latian  of  vested  righL^^  tendiiig,  in  direct  consequence,  to  ciirttiil  die 
hard-earned  rewards  of  toRg\  faithful,  and  hononrallc  Pr  o 

eitinguish  the  aspiring  ;EeitI  and  generous  emulation  of  tfic  ^  i  i  r  ; 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  writerships,  all  and  singular;  and  tnafly^ 
to  lessen  the  ^MJiiroe  of  fair  and  legitimafe  patronage,  WTj^rrfbre, 
galt-iigencies  cannot  be  suppressed,  nor  foreign  salt  admitted,  aifd 
frtbluiige«*»  *  with  establis^hed  Court*  of  Justice  to  pmtec4/<  tniill  be 
^ntetit  to  be  taketi  amiy  and  devoiiKd,  ^  ds  kertt^forf/ 


aiid'  alligEtors,  and  swept  away  by  ft  vcir>-     u*  e.  d.        ^  '  ■'  '! 

'  T/6.'^i^M«6i',  ft  b  ohttoiis,  i0M^'wHlteti:fii|tiafM#aite 
Wd)1)^fi^  ^  lie«itti  olr  Mr:  Taek^hiifvlii^'s«|cbMd6ditw^tlM^^ 
'dbn.    We^haU  tkm  see' whcthei'  Ma:b^k<Sj(r«s)  tfodgiM  tan^Uj 
better  purpose  than  as  a  bait  for  his  seat. 
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To  the  Ed'tior  of  the  OrieHial  Herald,  ^ 

]gm,  June  7tK  1827:^' 

I  D^sifix  the  favour  of  your  inserting^the  accompanying  letters  and 
subjoined  observations  in  tb*»  next  number  of  the  '  Oriental  Herald*' 
X  ''%m^  ^jr*  your  ob^ent  honible  ser\'ant. 

4-     .  EoWAllD  TIarrisqKp 

tf  i^iU   ^^'"nf,    J  ^j.jy^  HurrtimU  kner  io  Dr.  Chamhen.  '       '* 

j^ipi^,  ,  7,  HoUes-atreet,  CavemUsh^square,  May  12,  182/- 

.JjiBS  not  a  little  surprised^  on  my  return  to  Quebec- street,  last 
Son^ay  eveumg,  to  learn  that  you  had  fomially  refused  to  meet  me  m 
oonjiultatiaiij  because  I  had  not  received  a  license  to  practice  ^ledicinc 
from  the  ln3ndaii  Colle^  of  Physitians. 

:  As  tiM?  delfOite  sufferer  WftK,  at  the  time»  in  die  greatest  ppgs^bla 
^nrer,  \  leave  youtti  form  your  own  concluaiwns^  upon  tlie  hutnanily 
utid  praiiriety  of  declining  to  give  assistance  to  an  atBicted  feUow- 
ti«iii]re«  in  omnplian<?e  with  aeapriciom  and  untenable  by-laiRr*t^air<1 
^'  ^  the  patient  and  to  myself  tbe  detcmimatioft  ^wa^  f6]ftiinate'/i!#> 
Hw  ie  had  led  tbe  parents,  before  my  arrival,  to  procure  th^afisfii- 
iSw^of  an  experienced  and  able  phyBit'ian.  This  giintlemao  bus,  lilie 
lifTself  Thougiit  proper  not  to  apply  for  tlie  College  license,  and  yet  lie 
:  :  tie,  that  the  menibetB  of  ynur  corjionilion  do  not  object  to 

i  ithhini,  whenever  their  servicer  are  wanted*     So  true  it  is, 

:  ;iy  suit  them  at  times  to  enforce  the  rigid  ohsemince  of  a  by - 

I. ,  , \  rit  other  times  to  leave  it  entirely  to  indiiidutd  discretion, 

T<j  enti?r  intoa  jDoiiiute  investigation  of  the  supposed  grounds  of 

f pur  rcfu^^rJ,  would  lead  me  for  beyond  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  letter, 
L  will  be  Millideut  for  my  present  purpose  to  state^  that  neither  the 
;|^te.Br.  Baillie  nor  your  colleagues,  Drs.  Warren,  Turner,  or  Paris, 
,%\^j  \  eiitured  upon  k\v:h.  a  me^isure,  when  their  medic^il  services  were 
miia«^t*:d  ,  along  uith  minei  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  more 
^uiiaUi.'  1*0  a  person  hi  your  profes^s^ional  station,  to  have  imitated 
il.  :  r  L  %  .Laoile/iWn  to  have  fomied  a  rule  for  yourself,  '      ' 

jU  teraa  concerns  me  individually,  it  is  really  a  matter  of  p^^t 
ttiiifa*uu«v  Nvhether  1  am  in  future  tom«iet  iw  consultation  with  the 
Fellows  lif  your  CuUega,  or  am  to  lose  tlitdr  service  in  caatiii  of  dagger 
or  obscurity.  LoDdOB  happily  contains  many  physicians,  out  of  the 
pate-df  your  corjjornlion,  in  whose  skill  invidids  may  safely  conlide, 
-euJlOtt  iiwrAq|«e^9tom  wy  ft58t4^^cn^w^t^9aj^j^^|wpy>.q[rer. 
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party'of  physicians,  who,  in  the  phraseology  of  your  College,  are  deno- 
minated *  alieni  homines,*  I  became  convinced  of  my  error;  indeed  it 
nowappefla:s  to  me,  that  in  following^ie  beai  of  my  iikslinotion^I  should 
have  neglected  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  alma  mater,-  the  Umversity  of 
Edinburgh,  and  to  my  brethren,  the  '  alien  ^physieians,  established 
throughout  the  British  dominions,  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large. 

Deeply  interested  in  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  medical 
graduates  of  England,  and  of  all  other  countries,  I  shall  now  call 
your  attention  to  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  uniformly  to 
resist  the  arrogated  powers  of  the  London  College.  In  opposing 
them,  I  am  neither  influenced  by  hostility  nor  prejudice :  my  chirf 
aim  is  to  relieve  myself  iuid  brethren  from  the  degradations  imposed 
iipon«»* 

Among  the  reaaons  which  have  influenced  me  to  adopt  my  present 
comrse,  it  will  be -sufficient  to  state:  1.  That,  imless  t  have  beem 
misinformed,  every  candidate  for  your  license  is  obliged,  on  his 
bended  knees,  to  swear  obedience  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
College^  though^  by  a  refinement  in  legislation,  as  far  as  I  know 
peculiar  to  yourselvesi  he  is  not  suffered  to  read  them  either  before 
of  after  he  has  complied  with  the  oatti.  If  such  be  the  case,  I  cannot 
help  giving  it  aa  my  delibenite  opinion,  that  the  ceremony  is  equally 
dishonourable  to  the  j>;Lrties  who  retjuire,  and  to  those  who  submit,  t6 
this  preposteraua  cjihibitlon. 

2.  Anotlier  Insujjertible  objeetion  to  the  College  license  is  founded 
on  jour  arbitriiry  and  illegal  by-laws.  According  to  my  intcrprettl^ 
tion  of  the  medkul  statutes,  the  CoHegeof  Physicians  is -equally  open 
to  the  graduates  of  every  University.  It  possesses  no  distinction  of 
ranks,  though  the  highest  Ims,  by  a  series  of  encroachments,  been 
limited  to  die  physicians  of  Ojdbrd  and  Cambridge,  Nehile  a  lovret 
grade  hiis  boen  forcfd  n^?f>p  n)]  ntlver  physicians. 

These  are  some  of  the  numerous  objections  which  I  feel,  and  which 
make  it  impossible  for  me,  under  the  present  constitution  of  the  Col* 
lege,  to  apply  for  their  license.  Should  the  College  still  be  of  opimon, 
as  they  formerly  professed  to  maintain,  that  they  can  legally  compel 
the  acceptance  of  a  license,  or  the  discontinuance  of  practice,  I  beg 
them  to  be  assured^  that  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  try  the  questi^i^ 
whenever  they  may  think  proper  to  afford  me  the  opportunity!^  f 
must,  however,  in  die  mean  time,  strongly  remonstrate  against  the 
custom  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  their  object  by  a  eoiurse  k^urioiis 
to  medical  science  and  prejudicial  to  the  community. 

You  may  possibly  be  aware  that  I  formerly  stated  the  same  senti- 
ments to  l)r.  BaiUie,  and  after  his  deat^,  to  Dr.  Turner.  1  did  not 
omit  on  either  occasion  to  add,  that  the  Fellows  were,  in  my  opinibO) 
highly  culpable  in  making  regulations  which  they  dare  not  attedspt 
to  enforce  in  a  court  of  law. 

As  my  sentiments  remahi  unaltered,  I  embtaoe  the  opportunity 
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vfhkik  3P(m  b«T<  afforded  iM,  lojpaiieli^  ^7  offflr^  through  7oo>  to'  the 
College*  3bouM  the  chaUeogQ  he  at  koigth  accepted,  I  pM^nj^^ 
to  eanry  the  suit  to  a  luU  haariog  and  final  decisioik 

In  repeating  my  offer  fbr  th^  third  thne,  I  desire  to  remind  ynti^ 
tiiat  I  IniTe  hitherto  been  content  to  assert  my  own  privileges  and 
independence,  when  they  were  nnnecessarily  ai^sailed.  But  alter  so 
many  prorocations^  I  now  think  myself  caned  upon  openly  ta  claim 
for  myself  and  colleagues  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  sub* 
jects,  agreeably  to  the  Union  of  the  t%o  kingdoms.  To  an  English^ 
man  it  appears  to  be  more  than  absnrd  and  ridiculous^  that  he  should 
be  supposed  to  have  lost  any  of  his  natural  rights,  by  viditin^  another 
porUon  of  the  same  kingdom  merely  lo  qualify  himself  for  me  duties 
of  a  profession,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  could  no  where  acquire  in 
Lia  iiHu  jjuri  iirtht.M.ountry«  . 

If  the  Fellows  shrill  still  think  fit  to  decline  the  ecmtest,  an  eh* 
hgbleived  public  cannot  fiiil  to  appreciate  their  real  motives^  hoFwevef 
they  may  be  disguised  or  coneealed, 

Ae  for  the  gradutite^  of  my  Qtder,  they  will  not  be  slow  to  per-; ; 
mve  the  folly  of  connecting  themselves  with  an  incorporation  froni 
mlmh  they  miA^t  jifierwards  expect  to  receive  only  tilarks  of  neglert^ 
of  opposition.  Of  of  humiliation. 

I  think  myself  entitled  explicitly  to  fnqiiire  from  you^  on  tlus  oc- 
casiofi^  whetnerj  in  refusing  tu  meet  mc  in  cotiixiltatjon,  y*m  conil- 
deied  yourself  as  acting  discrettonaUy,  or  under  nn  indispensable 
obligation  imposed  on  you  by  the  laws  of  the  College. 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  unlessi  I  receive  a  sati^ac'^ 
tory  answer  in  the  space  of  a.  month,  either  from  you  or  the  CiiUege,* 
to  the  eeveral  allegations  contiLined  in  this  letter,  I  shaU  feel  it  my 
duty  to  pubfifih  it^  for  the  iiifbnntition  and  guidanee  of  my  brethren^ 
wherever  they  may  be  situated.  I  am,  Siij  your  obedient  humble 
servant^  . 

(Signed)  EDWAKb  Harbison, 

To  Dr.  Chambers,  Brook-street. 

(kpyd/Zh.  {fhamber^g  miweti^  Dr.  Harruon*ii  letter, 

Sm,  •  Brook-street,  May  Hth,  1827. 

1  have  to  ackhowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  l^tl^ 
of  May,  which  only  reached  me  this  afternoon. 

In  tinswer  ta  it,  I  b^  lek^f!  to  state,  that  I  do  not  feel  myself 
ealM  tipon  to  enter  intcrUie  c^^u&sion  dl  th^  questions  Which  you 
conceive  to  be  atissne  betwteen  the  CoDege  6f  Physicians  and  yourselfS 

I  have  only  to  say  as  to  myself,  that  in  refusing  to  meet  you  in 
consiiKatibn,  I  actai  in  obedience  to  a  positive  regulation  of  the 
Collq^,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  whether  you 
}mbli3l  your  letter  on  the  subject  or  not.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

TbDr.tartfiaon. 
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Although  Dr*  Cbambers  declares^  that  '  in  refusing  to  loeet  me 
in  con^lbation,  he  BiCted  in  obedience  to  a  poMtive  re^uliitiatk  <if  the 
College/  will  he  venture  to  maintiiin^  that  he  has  never  invaded  this 
pfrntive  regulation  or  by-law  during  his  connection  with  that  body  ? 
1  have,  as  already  observed,  been  joined  in  practice  with  no  fewer 
than  four  Fellows,  during  my  short  residence  in  London,  I  may 
now  add,  that  Irom  Dr,  Chambers  alone  have  I  encountered  a  refb^aU 
1  hjive  aUo  ^id,  that  the  alien  physician^  an  old  metropiilitnn  nrti^ti* 
tioner,  who  supplied  the  Doctor* a  place,  is  in  the  constant  h&hlt  of 
KDe£^tiQ^  the  Fellows  profesaionally.  After  stating  these  facta,  1  shall 
not  exfiatiate  further  upon  the  glaring  incon^uities  and  ab^urdttieij 
of  the  Fellows,  but  leave  them  to  expbun  their  motive^  und  to  ftyrm 
their  own  ju&tiiicatian. 

S«  Do  the  Fellows  ever  decline  to  consult  with  Surg«)ns  on  'ca5ct 
strictly  medical  ^  Physic<iana  had  fornierly  tlie  whole  manng^nlent 
of  const! tut ioniU  diseases  intrusted  to  thetnj  and  were  also  ii|tpl|ed 
to,  ai  the  dernier  resort,  in  surgery ;  hut  so  completely  are  the  tublc* 
now  turned  in  these  respects,  that  while  the  surgeon  ope^  '  i^ 
llie  doctor  in  medJcaJ  prsictice,  he  is  jealous  of  the  smallest  ^  i ,  ji- 
tuent  upon  hi«  own  department.  Many  diampkd  of  reieui  daus 
Blight  be  given  in  support  of  the^e  assertions ;  a^  irgards  the  fonoer, 
the  reader  cannot  liave  forgotten^  that  two  indhtduals  of  the  hlgfieit 
medical  and  surgical  rank  were  hrtely  in  conjoint  attendance,  for  se- 
veral successive  weeks,  upon  two  distinguished  and  very  exalted  chii- 
nieteis  i  one  of  the  cases  was  purely  medioftl,  and  the  sufgknl  Cleat- 
men  I  of  the  other  was  go  inconsiderable^  thai  the  surgeon  coisldMly 
be  wanted  for  h\s  medical  skill, 

3*  According  to  present  usage  i«  this  couotry,  the  ordinary  f>fic- 
tiee  of  physic  is  almost  entirely  conlided,  in  the  Brst  iiM«iiae^  to  the 
&mily  apothecary  j  the  physician  is  only  thought  of  when  the  x^ase 
beconies  alarming  or  tedious >  After  his  introduction,  their  vitfltf  fVe 
continued  m  accordimce,  acid  the  two  share  the  reaponabiMty  be^Cfpi 
them.  .    -3 

4.  Upon  %Ht  justifiabfe  groaods,  iheni  can  the  F^iB|ij)ffi9|gt|o 
b^ united  in  consultation  with  Uie  'in4epeDdent  phyBidai^'  yrrn^fj^ 
bav^^  hesitation' in  freely  consuki^  with  the  fflirgry!  ^ling  pJDflSfi 

^**y-    ■     .    '       /.'  .    .-.  .      -     />^  y-i^^'X 

ft.  In  a  colloquial  conversation  with  die  fete  Dr;  Briiif  j  mi)img 
ago  as  the  month  of  June,  1831,  while  we  were  eimped  vpon  the 
case  of  a  young  lady,  I  fiiUy  exjMsed  my  opmioA  of  the  Londoa 
CoUege  of  Physicians,  as  attuded  to  in  my  letter  to  Dr.  Chambers. 
This  was  the  third  padent,  after  my  arrival  in  London,  who  had 
called  for  our  Joint  assistance.  As  me  Boctorl^  never  dmitled  on 
former  occask>ns  to  recoinmend  my  application  for  the  CoOege  lieeas^ 
I  determined,  at  this  interview,  'i  a  good  opportunity  occarredy  to 
assign  my  reascms  for  declining  to  ocNi^^y  with  his  urgeoi  scAci- 
tations,    Ihe  opportanity  being  giveiiy  I  avowed  il,  as  my  dcttNcato 
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•  coiirfcnon^  aifsing  from  legal  inquiricis^  mid  a  careful  investigatioti 
g(  Hie  isubject, 

lit*  *rhxki  the  CoUe^e  of  Fhyikinns  b,  nccordiii^  to  the  \wwb  of 
^^jOf^miku,  (Mul  Charter  of  King  Henry  VII L,  equally  o|>en  to  the 
.^^jip^wd  giaduate^  of  eva7  university,  I  added,  that  it  wo^,  in  point 
.  ^fybcU  ..Qonducled  u|>on  this  principle  froi^i  itn  first  astsbMafaraettt 
S^lSpt  t^  ^boul  the  middle  of  the  last  century^  iDcladiii^i.penod 
^    of  Di^jre  tlmn  two  hundred  years* 

i  2d*  lliat  tit  this  eventfiil  em,  a  predominant  party  of  Oxford  and 
iamWidge  iiliygiekns,  unfortunately  for  medical  science  nnd  the 
1  .  Ltw^  inl^rostd  of  their  pmfej^sian,  had  the  temerity  to  narrow  the 
by -lawn,  in  order  to  promote  their  ovm  selli^h  views.  On  referring 
exact  time  when  tiicae  retaliations  were  enae bed,  we  are  led 
cvcp  thut  ihey  were  chie4ly  intcuded  4o  check  the  risinir  pros- 
of  the  I' niversvty  of  Ediuhurgh.  HimI  the  College  formed 
e.\cludiU|^  by-luwa  interior  to  the  British  Union,  aoirbetlung 
fix,  jH  rijiipcfig  have  been  ndv^noed  in  extenuation  of  their  conduct, 
1,  iriiLHt^tich  SIS  the  healing^  art  is  the  production  of  uo  par- 
suilj  it  would  be  ahsurd  to  att^jiipt  to  confine  its  cultlvntion 
'  witliin  lint  Imuts  of  any  tlii&tricu  But  nt>  sooner  were  the  two  natsonti 
.  cochcfilidat^d  into  one  kiji^dom^  tlLin  it  became  the  bounden  duty  of 
[.r\*try  diimu  to  efface  loeol  di^ioatioiis,  and  |ici2iuGte  hatrngny 
.tjifi>ugb  the  land,  tn?iii  ...*i  »v^;r  -  j  rr  •  *tU'>»*'y>V4  !*»>•< 

iid.  That  the  CoUege  wa^  e$ttre!lle1y  rulpAM^  BiYaiifcihg'^-ll^a 
«Mcii  they  diirst  not  cnd^iavaur  legally  to  enft»rce. 

4lh,  lliat  it  was  due  to  themsehes  and  to  the  pbysiclans  of  my . 
^  fy  ettlier  to  try  the  ralidity  of  their  present  regulations,  or  to 
\  make  awdi  m  tlicy  would  be  nble  to  defend.  -  h>  j  in  ^m 

filh,  lliat  fully  sntisfled  with  the  stability  of  my  own  lioaitmii,  I 
-%iui  rfady,  wheriever  the  Callegc  were  pleaded  to  uttaiU  my  station, 
to  6r^nd  it  with  legiil  and  consf if utional  w^eapons, 

i  iva^tW  pturport  of  my  conference  wijth  Dr.  9fiilVie4  a^.oor 

'^^^l^f  and  a  similar;  though  less  extended^  qoayec^tifin 

t  Urihe  year  1824  between  Dr.  Turner  ai^d  my.sdjfl  VUYijfig 

ttfYMK^raet  in  consultation^ both  by  Drs,  Paris  and  Wofr^, 

ja%e  of  my  surprise  on  receiving  a  positive  refiisal  in  the^p^sbn 


Hit  oi^qa  b,>iir  ,  •  " 
Pernod  ^l:  K  ^  * 
^tgrmr.tiZ^  i4  i  » .    » • 

ntn>  '^'^     ••  •••  '  ^  • 
iiHi4  l»:Tit-    u-4    ♦' 

mdl  njf  .1.  ^    *  . 


OrttmdH«nU,ri)l.\A.  K 
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Eaitsbm  Woblii* 

Tbe  latest  papers  that  have  reached  England  from  India  extend 
to  tbe  end  of  Januiirj^  from  Bombay,  and  to  the  middle  ofFehrvtatf 
frcirn  Madras  and  Bengal,  From  each  of  these  we  have  made  saA 
selectians  as  appeared  to  us  of  greatest  interest^  though  it  miUt  be 
confesiscid,  that  irom  the  paucity  of  events,  and  the  generd  dullness 
that  now  more  than  ever  ch^irar  terizes  the  Journals  of  th^  £aM,  itia 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  obtain,  even  from  a  pretty  extensive 
series  of  their  numbers,  matter  i>f  sufficient  interest  and  ianportanc** 
to  fill  a  few  pages  in  such  a  maimer  as  shall  render  them  worthy  tbe 
attention  of  English  readers.  The  best  are  uni|uestionably  the  papers 
of  Bengsd;  and  we  observe,  th.it  since  the  lust  advices  from  Unetice, 
which  were  ^ven  in  otir  Nimiber  for  June,  two  new  JoumaL*  have 
been  started  in  Calcutta!  one  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adam,  tbe  ITnitarian 
IVfissionary^  who  had  left  the  ^Bengal  Chronicle/  to  the  editorfihip  of 
which  he  had  succeeded  after  the  removal  of  Mr.  Sutherland  ^  and 
the  other,  by  a  second  brother-in-law  of  the  notoriouji  Dr.  Bryce,  in 
the  shape  of  a  Sunday  Edition  of  the  Daily  '  John  Bull,*  but  under 
the  new  name  of  the  *  Oriented  Observer,'  professing  to  embrace 
subjects  of  theoUigy  and  morals,  as  well  a.^  miscellaneous  news. 
The  first  number  of  thi^  new  paper  was  issued  on  the  IBth  of 
February*  the  date  of  tbe  copy  that  has  reached  u.s.  We  begin,  how- 
ever, with  tile  ^Bengal  Chronicle*  of  January,  18^7 9  and  pass  on  to 
those  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  extracting  nrom  each  the  ntdst  in- 
terestipg  portions  of  their  pages,  in  the  successive  orders  of  ^heif 
dates  : 

East  India  Jury  Bill. 

In  our  last  we  presented  our  readers  with  the  remarks  and  reflec- 
tions of  a  Hindoo  of  Bengal,  on  the  Madras  proi^eedings  in  relation 
to  the  East  India  Jury  BUI,  giving  qrnte  a  different  view  from  that 
which  has  been  hitherto  entertained  of  the  pralmbk  motives  of  the 
Natives  at*  that  Presidency  for  adopting  the  course  they  have  pur- 
sued. The  writer  considers  that  they  are  in  ^ict  hostile  lo  tl^  Bil^ 
but  that  they  have  not  had  sufficient  public  spirit  to  make  their  real 
objections  known,  and  that  they  have  merely  adopted  those  i^uggested 
to  them  by  certain  Europeans  at  Madras,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
Bill,  which  they  dislike  for  very  different  reasons,  viz,  ^nt  iu  illibettil 
spirit,  and  for  tiie  insulting  and  d^rading  exceptions^  on  the  ground 
of  religion,  which  it  contains.  That  these  exceptions  aK  &lt  by  |iie 
Natives  of  Bengal  as  insulting  and  degrading — as  contrary  la  jthe 
spurit  of  Engli^  law,  and  to  the  prineiidea  of  abstract  jumK^— *^«ie 
know,  not  only  ficooa  personal  conimunicaAioiis  on  the  sobjoiBt  wWdi 
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we  hftve  had  vdth  Nadves  of  the  first  respectability  and  inielligenoe 
in  Calcutta,  and  horn  the  remarks,  the  production  of  a  Native  pen, 
to  which  we  gave  insertion  in  Sunday's  paper,  but  also  from  an  ar- 
ticle which  we  have  this  day  extracted  and  translated  from  the '  Sum- 
bad  Cowmndee.*  This  Native  paper,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  ia 
conducted  an  the  must  independent  principles,  it  being,  in  fact,  the 
only  one  edited  by  a  Hiridoo  that  has  had  the  courage  to  avow  ita 
rejeciiofi  of  the  popular  idtilatry,  and  to  oppose  the  most  revolting 
a^d  injuriouii  practices,  current  amongst  the  Natives,  such  as  the 
burling  of  widows,  the  prejn  dices  of  caste,  &c.  This  is  probably  one 
cause  of  Its  limited  circulation  among  the  Native  population j  but 
we  need  not  udd»  that  it  foniis  a  strong  claim  on  the  patronage  o£  all^ 
thosn  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  pure  religion  and  sound  knowledge 
ipread  in  this  country,  Tlie  article  to  which  we  have  referred  con- 
iMBs  a  brief  but  chnr  and  perspicuous  analysis  of  the  spirit  and 
priut^iples  of  Mr.  AV^yni>'i?  Hill,  against  some  of  the  provisions  of 
which  it  stroiigly  and  justh  jJtotests,  on  thc^nnmds  we  haveaheady 
tnentioncd-  It  al^^o  gives  u^  the  first  intimation  we  have  receive^ 
of  an  iijj|>ca)  b  riving  alreiidy  iictually  been  prepared  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land agninst  the  objectiofial)le  parts  of  the  Bill.  This  not  only 
proves  tli€  existence  of  the  feeling  to  which  :\ve  hii\  e  already  referred, 
but  idm  shows  that  it  has  bt.'en  in  silent  but  useful  operation  when 
We  lea^t  expected  it,  The  prompt  adoption  of  this  legitimate  mode 
of  oblaiumg  redress  for  a  supposed  grievance,  originating  not  with 
the  local  authorities  but  wit!)  Parliament  at  home,  must,  we  believe, 
be  &j  i^ratlfjing  to  the  Government  here,  as  we  are  satisfied  it  will 
be  to  tie  public  iti  geneml. — Bengal  Chronicle, 

QpfNiONa  OF  A  Native  Indian  on  the  Jnav  Bill* 

We  %ill  briefly  state  the  purport  of  the  ^observations  wbidi  ap* 
peared  in  the 'Bengal  Chronicle 'of  the  5th  December,  on  the  subject 
of  the  kte  Act  of  Parliament,  respecting  the  admission  of  all  classes 

of  Natives  to  sit  upon  jurie-s. 

1,  All  elasses  of  Natives,  namely,  Hindoos,  Musulmans,  Chris- 
cianfi,  &c.  will  have  the  privlle^*  of  being  chosen  jurors,  to  judge  In 
cases  of  murder,  theft,  and  such  other  criminal  suits  j  but  it  is  left 
to  the  Judget^  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  determine  and  make  regu-^ 
ktjotis  re^petting^  tlie  quaJificatfons  of  such  persons  as  to  their  know- 
ki^  of  the  English  langiia^,  and  judgment  in  secular  affairs ;  that 
is,  the  J^ud^^s  will  pertuit  tbt*se  only  to  act  as  jurors  whom  they 
sbaO  dimk  <|ualificd  for  the  task* 

:  S^TTbe  Crrand  Jury  is  to  be  composed  exclusively  of  Christians. 

^JSl><M  ditsses,  indiscrimhiatdy,  will  be  ehgible  to  the  Petit  Jury^ 
liitBl  'has'  Hie  power  of  detenninmg  wbether  a  person  is  guilty  or 
M^glAfffi  wltli  this  exception,  tliat  when  either  of  the  parties  is 
aghiistkni.  Clothe  twelve  peraons  of  the  jury  shall  be  no  other  but 
ChritiSM^ ;  oti  the  ooiitraiy^  when  eith&of  the  parties  is  a  Hindoo^ 
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or  Jliisulman,  or  of  any  other  class/ Christians  shall  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  judging;  that  is,  all  the  twelve  persons^  or  any  number 
of  the  Jury,  may  be  Christians. 

The  consequence  of  this  new  Act  parsed  in  England  is,  thai  in 
matters  where  a  man's  life  is  at  stake,  or  where  banishment,  im- 
prisonment, and  such  other  severe  puniahments  are  awards,  we 
Hindoos  and  Musulmans  must  submit  io  the  verdict  of  Chris^tianSj 
whether  they  be  the  natives  of  Britain,  or  the  offspring  of  British 
fathers  by  Indian  mothers,  whether  they  be  the  common  Portuguese 
or  Armenians,  or  the  Rice  Christians  of  Serampore.  These  person* 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  judging  in  cases  where  our  lives  are  conr 
cern^  ■  whereas  we,  idthough  living  in  the  same  conntr>%  or  even 
in  the  same  hamlet  with  them,  and  piutaking  in  their  virtues  ana 
vices,  shall  have  no  powex  of  judging  respecting  them*  In  like 
manner^  our  descendants  must  also  submit  their  lives  to  the  decision 
of  the  sons  of  Christians, 

Jlissionarie^  and  clergymen  have  spent  more  than  thirty,  years  in 
disseminating  thjeir  faith  in  different  sorts  of  books,  and  by  vAripri40 
other  means>  without  being  aMe  to  inake  a  single  true  and  ajnceJie 
convert  to  Christianity  i  but  now  the  way  is  Ojjened*  and  mft^iy  perr 
guns,  no  longer  able  patiently  to  bear  the  reproach  brought  yjjon 
them  by  this  Parliamentary  Act^  will  haste  to  take  shelter  under  the 
Christian  faith,  Wlien  the  rulers  of  a  country  use  force  or  art  t*i 
win  over  their  subjects  to  their  own  faith  fcom  t^t  of  their  nngeslofi^ 
who  Bliall  have  the  power  to  opi>oie  I  ^   ?..  jt««jLul  ii- 1 1 

It  ll^^>uld  ha%'e  been  consonant  to  re^OD,  rirtue,  and  eq«iiy>tf  It 
had  been  ordered  by  this  act,  that  as  a  Christian  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege of  bein^  tried  by  a  jury  composed  of  Christians  only,'ta  Ukie 
manner,  a  Hindoo  or  a  MusaJman  ^hail  be  tried  by  a  jury  cousin 
ing  *iitclusively  of  persons  of  his  faith  \  or  that  a*  Cbrisliani  ihid! 
bave  the  privilege  ttf  sitting  with  Hindoos  and  ^lusidmims  om  <he 
trial  of  a  ilindcn)  or  Mii-uIuk^Hj  -o  HifKlogi^   and  Alui^rLiiULiti^   sJniil 

bav^ibe  pmvilege  equally. with  Cfariflliam'df  rittiBg^.fai[th6(fHbLsf 
^li  CbrJAtun.  Biil;iii3tefd<]if  thist  tiie  older  of  4ie£anliaiic«fcai]i3^ 
^asiUd  lA  HindQ(M>aa  woU  aa  MiMiihnan^i  :wi|^ 
>or  re9p«ctaliUtty^{iro9toilie  at  the  fectoCChiisUan^iWiiiil^beiitf -Hfiaor 
Mmy  oth^c  filaice*  On  this  nivhj^t  a  ineixKinail;Bad]bdenf{iP09eBtid 
aow  itearlya  month  pnst  to  the  pmpei  AiuAoritioi4i»iBngl|i^!b^ 
per^n  an¥Mig«i  ua  ^vi^la  winting<  inaaddbus expc»M|oB  tajiftautfie 
t^xAi.—Sumhnd  Cuwmoiid^^  Dec,  Z0^\^^.  '         > 

OnirtXTAL  LiTERAay  Society,  '■'  -  '  '  fJiJ''i^'-^'^ 

The  third  Half  Vearly  Report  of  the  Oriental,  Litepjry.  Sxa^ty, 
read  at  a  General  Meeting  held  on  the  ^(Jth  November  last,  ho^.be^n 
handed  to  u^^  and  we  now  proceed  to  caU  the  attention  of  opr 
readers  to  it^  in  conformity  witli  the  rule  which  we,  have  prea^ribed 
to  ourselves  of  recording  the  proceedings  of  all  such  Institutions^   . 

llie  Beport  bc^ns  with  lomeuUng  the^  rest^i^ted  splice  i>f,t)ia 
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Sodety*s  i^fiilnesfi^  \7bich  has  been  ^ctended  only  by  a  trifling  ac-^ 
cession  of  members  during  the  last  six  months^  and  proceeds  to 
expres!^  regret  for  the  inability  that  exists  to  compass  certain  mea- 
sures whicb  appear  to  hiive  been  long  meditated.  We  should  think 
that  a  fuller,  a.  in  ore  public^  and  a  mare  frequent  exposition  of  them, 
would  secure  that  degree  of  support  to  which  they  mny  be  entitled- 
II  is  true  that  the  rules  which  are  appended  to  the  Keport  declare, 
that  '  the  primary  object  of  this  Stjciety  is,  to  diffuse  a  spkit  of 
literary  enterprize  among  the  East  Indian  Community  of  CaJcutta  j* 
blit  this  19  an  object  of  no  general  a  nature,  it  includes  so  many  par- 
ticulars, and  may  be  promoted  by  sucli  a  variety  of  means,  that  it 
really  conveys  little,  if  uny,  information.  It  is  added,  indeed,  in  a 
subj^eqiietst  Rule,  that  *  its  eonstrtntion  partakes  both  of  the  nature 
oF  a  Debating  Club  and  a  Literary  Society  f  but  we  conclude,  from 
an  e\ precision  used  in  the  body  of  the  Rei>ort,that  there  is  a  dl*! posi- 
tion to  sink  the  former  of  these  chanicters^  and  we  are  left  to  ci^hjec- 
%i^j*fibiti^^e  de^j^ation  of  the  Society,  that  the  ktler  is  the  on^; 
i^Bftli''is^  ^n^ered  tnost  becoming  and  appropriate.  The  Society 
-tt  esilleJtthe.'Griental  Literary  Society,  and,  in  the  lleport,  a  strcmg 
■dftfii^'W'^xpfes^ef!  ^t6  raise  the  claims  of  the  Society  beyond  those 
Wliti^JVAte  debating  club;  Yet  the  hnmness  of  a 'debating  club 
^itera  Id  fetm  the  cluef,  if  not  the  entire,  amount  of  livbat  has  been 
'tfcMfiAf^'^ti!bd^a  itrongela^  on  public  patronage^  is  adTanced,  on  the 
gtikM^iA^  'is'the^mly  iiistitution  in  the  metropolis  of  British 
India  in  which  the  habit  of  public  speaking  is  regularly  pmetised/ 
iNttWiCM|dDhiot  deny  that  tlie  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  a  Literary 
•ficuif  fyiaild^  ieirSldiadiig  Citih  nmy  not,  in  mm\e  cat^ea,  be  ad  ran' 
^t^Gonx^fwotakiAeAi^  but  we  are  inchned  to  thiuk  that  the  Rust  In- 
-4fiaHoooig|iiiiiuiii^' 4>f '€alobtta  are  not  in(  aconditkni  lo'^^proBe^ste 
Ifaoili  adrkata^idoaBlyy  ^nd>  that  the  proeeeu^cm  of  tbe^^ets^  of  a 
4fiebBtiagti(»iib:ii^4iat«tall  cail^lor  by  the  pkresent  state  of  ^odety 
{Ml  gautdaaehi  in- BcttOiAi  Ibdia.  The  *-  Ubit  d  pubfib  speaking*/ 
taddithei^persuMlve  chana  of  oratory/  are  chiefly  vahmble  acquire^ 
Jito|ig<arf«giip  fttee  guitvtaiiment  and  popnkr  itudtutlbns^  and,  as^fiur 
hmvtsbbBJKfntBvm^otjadf^^  can  be  applied  to  no  one  usefbl  purpose, 
^nadfrlidie^^btkAki^  govemndeDt  of  this  ^eonatry/^luch  does  not  aUow 
biit0dfok|bnof  IhB'pMipla  tO' be  heard,  or  tJielr  influence  to  be  Mi 
txif^fjUy^lj^idkefamsi^  the  most  i^sfgnifleant  poUee  and 

AtKomMpBl  aej^iilBtipBii.  '  When  the  time  ahall  anrire  for  the  enJoy-> 
meat  of  free  civile  and  political  instilur  ions — and  every  true  friend  Oi 
En^and,  of  India,  and  of  the  humau  nice,  i^hould  seek  to  htisten  its  ar- 
lii^Mr—when  the  subjects  of  discussion  shall  come  home  to  the  business 
itnd  bosoms  of  flic  community,  the  powers  of  eloquence  and  the  charms 
of  oratory  i»^ll  develop  themselves  \^^thout  any  forced  cultivation 
Do  w^  then  maintain  iS'ith  some,  that  the  habits  of  public  discussion 
rtmikl  hi-  discouraged  or  repressed,  because  of  their  supposed  in- 

£y  ¥?ith  the  spirit  and  genius  of  ex i siting  institutions? 
;,^iut  i^,  &}t  there  are  numerous  important  objects  that  may  be 
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aoGomplislied  by  means  of  Hie  indirect  cxfvewion  of  tfie  pvUiQ  mH 
ihroogh  the  medium  of  the  press*  Our  argument  can  be  nwide  to 
extend  only  to  the  art  of  speakings  and  even  with  respoot  ia  Umt  we 
inake  it  a  question  merely  of  comparatiYe  utility^  bokb^g.  that  jt  is 
far  less  important  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  ^ast  Indian 
pommuoity,  that  they  should  acquire  the  art  of  speakings  than  <hat 
they  should  acquire  something  to  talk  about-n-that  sound  and  dir 
ffested  knowledge  of  principles  and  of  facts  in  nature  and  science^ 
m  Tiistoryand  government,  which  will  enable  them^  indue  time^  with 
credit  to  themselves,  nnd  with  advantage  to  the  state^  to  assert  and 
exercise  the  riglit^  nod  duties  ni  freemen.  From  these  remarks^  the 
managerjs  of  the  aociety  will  jjerceive,  that  we  are  of  opinion  they 
should  alt4>gether  reliDquish  the*  design  of  a  debating  dub  3  and  we 
infer,  perhaps  erroneously,  from  a  passage  already  quoted,  that  there 
\%  a  dk|)osklon  to  do  so.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  and  whether 
our  suggest  ton  be  approved  or  Qot,  we  hez  to  ei^press  oar  eamesl 
wis^he^  fur  the  improvement  of  that  class  whose  besiefit  it  more  im* 
mediately  contemplates,— Be^j^r^^i  Chronicle, 

JPDGMBNT   asarxCTING   AjLIBNS    IN   InDU. 

Supreme  Court,  Calcutta,  December  ^9>  tS96. — Ponchelut  Ytrem 

Stansbury, 

In  this  case  Mr.  Mamell  stated  that  he  was  requested,  in  the  ab* 
sence  of  the  Advocate-General,  to  address  a  few  words  to  their  Lord- 
ships previous  to  their  giving  judgment.  He  considered  it  one  of 
great  importance.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  FarUament^ 
an  alien  who  had  lived  seven  years  in  any  of  the  colonies  of  hiA 
Majesty  was  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  naitaral  born  subject. 
The  seventh  and  eighth  of  William  III.  were  passed  to  pvevnt 
fraud  in  these  colonies,  and  the  thirtieth  of  George  Ili*  was  ink 
tended  to  afford  facilities  to  aliens  to  recover  their  peasesdona*  In 
the  present  case,  if  it  were  held  that  aliens  could  not  inherit  landed 
property,  considerable  mischief  would  arise.  In  General  Mttrtili'a 
case,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  declaration  on  his  own  part  thait  ha 
was  bom  in  Lyons  in  France,  and  he  yet  held  considerable  property 
which  the  heir-at-law  could  inherit. 

Mr.  Turton  was  on  the  ^ame  side,  and  contended  that  there  Waii  ^ 
strong  distinction  between  aliens  in  England,  and  those  in  a  countr^ 
which  was  held  as  acquisition  from  a  Native  Prince.  He  did  *not 
toean  to  say  that  an  alien  could  inherit  land  in  Etigland,  biikt  thM  hi! 
could  in  this  country.  In  England  no  foreign  troops  cioiild  b^  raised 
without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  here  the  Company  had  pcWver  td 
do  so  without  any  such  sanction.  We  had  Mtely  acquired  an  acoea- 
sion  of  territory,  and  were  the  inhabitants  of  it  to  be  considtttit 
aliens  or  subjects  of  his  Majesty  ? 

The  Chief  Justice  said  the  town  of  Calcutta  was  situated  diff^-. 
rently  from  other  places*    No  law  could  be  made  here  but  by  the 
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Slaptmae  Court    Hie  pfeacnt  quetliQii  wan,  'Sftkidkus  alibis  Bboulxl 
noiiv^  k&ied  property  by  deioent 

Mr.  Ttirton  stntc^d  that  th«  law  of  England  did  not  wholly  ext&sA 
hete,  and  it  became  i\  question  whether  a  part  of  it  ftfaall  be  appli« 
mhlt  or  not>  Co\M  it  be  daid  that  all  persons  bOm  in  the  ceded 
prormces,  and  before  the  sovereign  came  to  the  throne,  could  not 
inherit  landed  property  ? 

Sir  Anthony  BuUer  had  understood  that  the  person  now  (Claiming 
w»s  born  in  Pondicherry,  while  it  was  undet  the  dominion  of  the 
French  Goveiniuetit^ 

Mr.  Tuiton  elated  that  the  plaintiff  admitted  that  he  was  born  In 
that  country,  but  ^substquent  to  the  time  it  was  conquered  by  the 
English.  In  i\ih  couutry,  Persians  were  allowed  to  huld  land,  and 
it  w^  somewhat  strange  Uiat  the  latter  did  nut  cnjuy  that  privilege. 
This  {)l&ce  had  always  been  the  resort  of  foreigners.  Tliere  were 
]!kIoguU,  Turks,  and  Amenians  here^  and  if  they  were  allowed  to 
hold  Luid^j  there  could  be  no  gromid  for  uliirm  if  half  a  do^en 
Frenchmen  were  permitted  to  do  so.  The  question  was,  whether  the 
kw  rdatii^  to  aUens  was  as  applicable  in  this  country  aa  i^  ^as  in 
England.  The  circumstance  of  its  not  having  been  acted  upon 
hitherto^  was  an  argument  that  it  was  not  appUcable  here. 

Tl^e  Chief  Justice  called  Mr.  Turton*s  attention  to  tlie  fifty-fifU^ 
of  Geoi^gell^  which  .gave  the  Government  the  nummary  power 
of  sending  any  person  out  of  this  ooimtry^  who  was  not  born  withii^ 
tfifi  lUfigigngc  rf  bis  Majesty. 

Mr*  'Tiirton  thought  that  anterior  to  the  passing  of  the  Fict  there 
WB8  no  argument  against  atois  holding  landed  pro|>erty.  That  bw, 
if  ioftrodueed  hi^a,  would  be  peculiarly  hostile  to  them,  as  well  o^ 
produce  comiderabte  auschief.  It  would  discour^age  the  trade  of 
Caiciitta^.  which  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  foreigners.  If  the  Court 
held  thut  the  sons  of  Frenchmen  were  aliens,  tbt^y  must  nim  hold 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  were  so.  The  pre^^ent  plaintif  wa§ 
bom.  to  Fondk^ierry,  which  was  in  India,  and  he  could  not  therefore 
be  turned  out  of  his  possessions.  General  Martin  was  a  Frenchman, 
9X^  pnbr,!^  &  cq^mussion  under  the  King,  and  had  no  right  there- 
fittfj  tp  umerit. 

•<  rTbf^.Cbi^f  Justice^  with  the  greatest  respect  for  the  talents  and  in- 
Uig^'  itf,the.ikam^  Judge  who  presided  at  the  hearing  of  the 
fMes^  Joseph.^  itonaldy  and  that  of  Martin,  begged  to  say  that 
tiiefe  wa^  an  inconsistency  between  his  decisions  on  them,  which  he 
could  not  i^asily  Cfscpncile.  In  the  former,  he  had  argued  that  no 
ftw^Kdd  property  existed  in  India,  or  ought  to  exist,  and  in  the  latter, 
that  the  heur-at-law  should  inherit  the  property,  though  it  was  par* 
tiq^J^rly  b|r9iight  to  his  notice  that  General  Martin  was  an  alien. 
T^  jftfiBfiij^  4^ue8tion  was^p  whether  the  son  of  an  alien  could  inherit 
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th^[^iii^^ft«'baiti;  tod'thftt'ddmetmie  lufEer,  bitfttiyer^diHMtoi^tUiir 
co^nf rjr  and  )[yiirchased  I&tided  propeiiy.-    At  ihe  ^me  be  'Vftav  ibolot^  . 
Vtfii^fieTry  vM  ^JttiAtr  tht  French  Govenantht,  and  U  sK^iAr^bre 
pf^ieiit  timei    lii  detennining  the  present  qiiestion/it  Waftneeetaai^j 
to  ctydsMef  how  much  of  the  English  law  was  appMcabfe*  ta>lkiii 
coiMtry  iiiider  the  charter.    It  had  been  stitted,  that  'th^  laMT'^vAii 
redp^  ^  iffiens  Was  not  applicable  to  countries  acqpiired  by  obnqiii^itt;  - 
This  was  not  the  case.    When  the  English  law  waa'^st  ihtMltttcil  ^ 
iiV!tUia«ooiintrjr/  Qur  donodaiona  were  not  so  secure  as  tbeyiiidW4in.'; 
and  ut  Bombay  there  wa^*  a  strict  rule  that  the  Company  should  not  . 
givti  any  partioii  of  the  hnd  tu  foreigners.     In  North  Anierku  amlu 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  whether  acquired  by  (xmquesit  from  Eur,< 
ropeans,  or  those  who  were,  preTimm  to  our  eobtuEatioD,  inhubited.  t 
by  savages,  a  distinction  was  observed  between  aliens  and  BriLiihr 
subjects;  and  when  his  Lordship  was  called  upon  to  say  whel^hoi 
the  le^^kture  contemplated  Mich  a  difference  in  this  country,  )i&]' 
thought  by  tnrnmg  to  the  act  passed  in  181 5,  that  the  distinction  wa%i 
considered >    The  case  was  different  with  respect  to  a  British  subject  th 
ha  knew  he  was  removable  at  the  order  of  the  Governmenlj  that  hBj 
lived  under  a  Uccn^  wliich  could  be  revoked,  and  if  he  purcha/j^^t 
any  landed  pjoi^rty  which  lie  could  hold  only  under  a  license,  he  did 
m  with  his  eyes  open.     Under  these  circunistancesj  his  Lordship  was 
decMedly  trf  cipinioin,  that  the  Yoihmon  law  of  England^  aA  illfdai*d 
to  aiieri^j  ^S'as  applicable  to  this  country.  >     ,  . 

^  Arfhony  BuHer  iMfid  Sir  John  Franks  concurred  with  the  Chldf  * 

f,    ,  ,,  .,  EVACCATIOK   OP   KANOOOX* 

We  ha\  e  extracted  from  a  cots^mporaxy  a  more  detailed  accopn^^^ 
of  the  cvacu£L|ion  of  llangoon  tlian  had  previously  appeared^  ^^1 
in^r  <^ver  the  tbrtnalitieii  usual  on  such  occasions^  the  most  inter€St|n|^ 
portion  of  the  statement  is  that  wluch  relates  to  tlie  apprehended 
GOfitesi  between  the  Burmese  and  Taliens,  which  it  ig  deckred  the 
Burmese  thenig^Ues  i^eem  to  think  inevitabk-  It  is  add«?d,  th/u,  of 
course,  a  strict  neutrality  will  be  observed  on  our  part.  We  have- 
no  doubt  that  this  i»  the  proi>er  course  to  lie  pursiicsd  in^preefoa*  ciitj 
ciumst&nces^  in  as  far  oa  the  Ikitish  Government  is  iudividuallf  aoof. 
cern^,  but  we  should  lik^  to  aee  an  expkuialion  given  of  the  cittcnl, 
of  our  promiaey  to  tlie  Taliens  durmg  the  peritid  of  our  own  revcr-se^ 
at  liangoou^  and  how  far  a  t^trict  neutrality  will  comi^t  with  |1^(^ 
fulilhuenti  ,  -,  ,  /^ 

(^'Wa  are  happy  to  learn  that  meaiures  Imre  been  token' efifectUftUyl 
to  secltf€  the  profierty  of  British  merchants  at  Kangooni  and  tha^ 
Lieutenant  tiaMlinsott  has  been  left  in  [x>litlcR]  charge  of  the  Briiiskt 
inti^rcsts  tot  the  present.  The  Burmese  pcipulation,  it  appear*,  nr* 
emigrating  in  great  mmiho's,  a  very  dear  iodicaUoQ^of  thskdtaf: 
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fniimrfi  yoftilhiBrlte «(i{Nroachi»g sanguinary Mniggle betwevn  tbe 
BiMiQse  Mft-T^nSji^emy.  friend  of  bumanity  and  of  good  gpvit&nk* 
niji»fciitiiiit.Tfigr«|clil|aiP^[u  was  not  rtUuAed  in  the  ppsnession  o{ 
tl^{Bntifl]i>iB9t4ad.  of -those  provinces  to  Uic,  south  and  eafit,  ,yrl»ch^ 
sewwiliAfitf-  thgy  ^are  from  all  our  other  terri^ries^  mus^heconi* 
siMrdtralher  J0  an  i^isimlvance^  and  whieh^  however  gveat .  thieir . 
bMit^i^ar  h<nwvfar  TjJuaUe  their  productipps,  cannot  j^^jr  ba.i;eef 
gttda^cflilbftf  Ia  ApoUticalprcQoamiercial  point.of  ^vjew^.as  igi  f9^^ 
¥dnltfo^»;t<m]iqf  JRai^oon  aione*  .      .       -  >r    .  } , 

t91ft^ibovt^iA«La' written  for  insertion  in  onr  Uutt  pufaMeation,  bvl 
wtondMMwkrH^^cibriMlbr  the  reason  then  assignadk  l^ftnrthbr 
bMmaatiMn^ilt  hAs  dnce  transpired  eithter^toughih^  puUio 
papib'W^ri^lrto  ohannelsy  of  the  staifte  of  affMrs  dttRnngoon^  Iidih 
it*tt#%he  ■Antk'tpfriaons  of  n  fierce  atrtiggle  between  the  Burmese' aod 
'DitiemJ  On  thU  subjert  we  refer  to  the  e^xtracts  from  the  kat 
'  OfV^ei'ritneiit  Gazette  ;*  and  the  current  report  in  Cakutta,  derived 
fram  #16  puseeti^ers  of  the  James  Cohnnj  is,  that  the  Taliena^  wilhia 
tivfi  dinnft  ^fti^t  the  evacuation  by  the  Britiabj  attat-ked  the  Jkirmefie, 
dnive  them  froiri  llan^on,  burnt  the  tdwn,  and  laid  wesie  the  sur- 
r^ttadiiig  ccwMtry,  We  make  these  statements  as  they  ha%"e  been 
^  tt&iMSi  without  pledging  ourselves  for  their  correct ness^ 


bn   -^.1    -^    .         fj       /3n*.i=r«nt*rt#    a,t-rjii¥i,   f,f     Yiftiurtfu    1        tftC"f    ''♦'•*    '" 


*tt»t 


'From  the  Government  Giizeite  of  January  1,  IB^f. 


jy^  h^ve  bqen  invoured  vfith  the  perusal  of  letter^ j  by  the  late 
arriirab  from  Rangoon,  of  various  dates,  from  the  "^^d  Noveunber 
If  th^  ,8*h  December  inclusive.  According  to  the  arraugeaients 
ongirniUy  concerted  with  the  Eurraese  Deputies,  llangoon  i*us  to 
have  been  delivered  up  to  them  on  the  20th  of  that  mtinth,  but  at 
their  retjuest  the  cession  was  delayed  until  the  35lli,  upon  the  plea 
CiT^ieir  noi  having  had  thne  to  prepare  a  house  for  the  reception  of 
the  Vkertjy,  and  they  again  made  it  their  ure:ent  refiuest,  that  the 
Bt^ish  ttwthnrifies  wouM  not  leave  the  place  until  the  end  of  the 
ir(f>nth,  or  the  arrival  of  the  Viceroy.  I'hese  delays,  originating 
*hol!y  on  their  side,  were  not  without  their  convenience,  as  they 
nffocded  time  for  the  iirrival  of  the  uieiuis  of  transport  from  I^ladras 
af)d  IVfartabiin,  which  the  prevaJh'ng  winds  at  this  season  had  con- 
ir3)Uled  ttj  retard.  One  of  the  vessels,  the  Indifin  Oak^  conveyed 
•  the  left  wing  of  the  30th  Madras  Native  Infimtry  to  the  coast ,  in 
the  middle  of  November,  tfpon  Sir  Arch il^aW  Campbeirs  assent 
liMwHit  the  Lirriial  of  the  Viceroy  ^ing  made  known  to  hiin>  he 
WM^bd^tid^'ilKyth  I^Btalang,  and  readied  Kemmenditte  mr  the^<»th 
November,  with  a  few  thousand  men,  pressed  from  the  villages  dn 
h^HWdtS oQnttie  Mth,  he  reached  RangtX)n>  aj&d  waa<  reeved  ^th 
^<Ui|AiiueBt|gy  >fakrte.  His  visit  on  Sis  oocaaioa  was  merely  one 
d^jtiotfipttKiimt'to  Sb  ArcUhald  Campbell^  whose  permission  he 
solicilsd^vipd  Jobtakndy  to  occupy  a^houde  in, SLangoon,  without  in^ 
tfldbfni^nfHtlittheiBhitish^authonti^  ^He  tJwn  leHtBed  to  Kern- 
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s^ndiii^^wliMber  Sk  ArdhibaU  CmpbeU  fnme^M  m  dia  jyrflN 
On  his  way  up  the  river,  he  was  met  by  the  Viceroy's  fktSltL,  with 
bis  9¥ni  vwr^boai  sod  umhrelK.  the  highest  fojroplinipat  tli^t  cquUt 
have  beea  paid  s  at  the  reqjuest  of  the  Chiefs,  thq  Britis(i  Geiiend 
proceeded  jin  the  Viceroy's  boat  to  KemmendlQe,  where  he  wa^  i^e-f 
ceived  with  i^very  possible  demqiistratioa  of  respect  and  copdiaMty. 

On  ilibe  xnaraiBg^of  the  38thy  the  Viceroy  made  his  public  «ntry 
into  Rangoon,  noeiving  a  salute  from  the  British  foree.'  0%.tlie 
SMh,  hedmed  with  air  Archibald  Campbdl,  attended  by  «ttfyia«r 
of  his  Sirdars,  and  partook  of  the  entertainment  with  pesfeet  ease^ 
sad  wiih  a  natoal  politeness  extremely  gratifying  to  all-  present. 
On  the  fbUowiog  day.  Sir  Archibaki  paid  him  a  visit  of  draatiiMs, 
during  n^oh  the  Vioeroy  is  said  to  have  shovnn  gDeatanloetir  to 
obtain  some  assuraaees  cif  a  friendly  dispositbn,  in  the.afpiOMhiQg 
contest  between  the  Burmaa  authorities  and  the  Taliei^  pojlidatioii, 
which  he  seepoaed  to  think  inevitable,  as  the  Chief  of  Syriam^  and 
all  his  principal  adherents,  had  abstained  from  paying  hun  the  cus- 
tomary reapeota)  they  had  psovuled  themselves,  he  slaled^  rUsfly 
throv^h  the  presence  of  the  £n§^ish  in  Pegu,  with  avms  and  apmur 
nition,  intending  to  oppose  his  authority,  as  soon  at  the  Bsitish 
officers  hsd  depe^ted.  It  seems  highly  probable,  therefore,  itetiw 
intestio^cfQntest  wiU.  eosuf^,  wbiidi,  fr<Hn  the  character  and  mumofsty 
of  the  co^tending  parties,  will  no  doubt  be  sanguinary  ^  qf  course, 
a  strict  neutrality  will  be  observed  on  our  parts. 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell  embarked  on  board  the  JUxander,  on  the 
9th  of  Deeember,  for  Moal  Mein,  and  thq  Bangoon  flag  was  hoisted 
on  his  quitting  the  town.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the 
Burmah  Viceroy,  and  the  intermixture  of  the  troc^  of  both  nations, 
as  well  as  tbc  influx,  of  an  immense  and  prombcuous  population,  no 
occurrence  calculated  to  interrupt  the  good  imderstancfiii^  of  the  dlf- 
fere  at  authorities  took  place  i  the  Jlunuan  oHteer:^  avoiding  any 
iDterfercnce  with  the  lociil  arrangements,  and  declaring^  it  to  be  the 
order  of  their  sovereign,  that  they  should  consider  themselves  subject 
to  the  Bri  tiab  commander  daring  hi^  stay,  ^Ve  uoder stand,  that  before 
the  General  left  liaogoon  he  had  secured  tn  the  Britmb  merchants 
there  the  privilegu*  otre  moving,  with  their  bono,  fide  property,  W^h* 
out  hindrance  or  charge  of  imy  kind,  for  a  given  period,  as  forming 
part  of  our  evacuation  of  tbc  place.  He  nas  also  !eft  Lieutenant 
RawIinsoD^  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  in  politicai  charge  of  the  llrid*ih 
latere^ ta  at  Rangoon  for  the  present^  until  ftirtluT  arrangements 
may  be  thought  expedient. 

No  Lntelligenee  hod  been  received  from  Mr.  Cn^wfurd  himsdf» 
subsequent  tu  his  arrii  al  at  Ava,  hut  desimtchea,  to  tlie  address  of 
the  Viceroy,  had  been  coram unicated  to  the  latter,  stating,  UiaL  \h& 
Envoy  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  with  his  receptioii^  imd  that  \m 
Majesty  of  Ava  vim  in  great  good  humour^  ^om  whieh  it  waa 
conkuded  that   every  thing  wa^  going  on  iis  wdl  m  could  be 
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wiuiMbi*    U  iB  expected  tliat  Mr«  Cn^wfiird  tpoidd  shoartly  be  cm  bb 
ntuni  to  Raogooii. 

It  had  been  settled^  that  salutes  should  be  exdianged  iipcm^Hi 
Ipwering  of  the  British  flag,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Burmese,  but 
the  Burnttn  ordnance  had  been  hastily  placed  in  position  on  the  land 
9ide  to  prepare  against  the  approach  of  the  TaUen  force,  and  this 
compliment  was  therefore  omitted,  but  every  othor  demonstraEtiotr  of 
good '  will  was  chcesfally  paid.  The  troqis  were  much  crowded  in 
the  ve$8eis  on  which  they  were  embarked,  but  it  was  expected  that 
ttiey  wodSd  not  suffer  much  inconvenience  as  the  passage  was  sp 
short.  Hie  emigration  of  the  Burmese  popuktlon  from  Rangoon 
oontlniied  to  a  late  period.  On  the  3^  November,  a  large  flotilla 
dcpaned  for  Amherst,  with  about  five  thousand  persons  on  board. 
AcoMmts  from  the  southward  are  all  very  satisfoctory  ^  the  popula* 
tion  of  Tovoy  has  increased  to  nearly  thirty  thousands 

Prcm  the  Oovemment  Gazette  of  Jan.  4,  1827- 

By  the  James  Colvin,  letters  have  been  received  from  Moelmyne^ 
^aSed  the  8th  December.  This  vessel  had  an  extraordinarily  quick 
{iidfiage,  bn\  in^  left  Ainlierst  Town  on  the  20th,  and  made  Smigor 
in  ten  days. 

By  this  opportunity,  we  learn  the  arrival  at  Moelmyne  of  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  with  the  troops  and  public  stores  from  Ran* 
^on.  They  mailed  on  the  9th,  and  reached  the  Saluen  in  48  hours. 
The  prepaTEitions  for  their  accommodation  at  the  intended  cantdh-' 
menu  were  gt>tng  on  with  great  activity,  but  until  their  completion^ 
H&  IStiijesty's  45th  had  b^n,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Vieeroy, 
uintciti€ii  in  old  Martabiin. 

ITic  follow  trig  h  ilie  purport  of  the  pledge  given  by  the  Viceroy 
in  fiivmir  of  the  bondjide  Uritish  property  left  at  Rangoon,  belon^ng 
la  tn^chants  and  other  individuals :  No  duty,  impost,  or  charge  of 
any  description,  shaU  be  made  on  goods  brought  by  British  subjects 
io  Rangoon  during  it^  late  occupation  j  but  merchants  may  buy 
and  sdl  them  without  bindrance;  and  all  merchants  wishing  to  ship 
such  goods  to  a  foreign  t  ountry,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  without 
hittdrance,  and  firee  of  duties  and  charges,  within  three  months  from 
the  date  of  the  e\'iu  uatiori  at  the  town  of  Rangoon. 

Before  the  James  Colvm  sailed,  a  report  was  generally  current  at 
Modmyne,  that  Rangoon  had  been  attac^^ed  and  taken  by  the  Pe- 
gui^r^*  The  Talieas  were  said  to  have  advanced  immediately  aft^r 
tbp  departure  of  tbe  British,  and,  after  three  or  four  days*  fighting, 
&uxve4  possession  of  tbe  town.  The  Burmans  had  entrenched 
Sacmselves  in  the  (treat  Pagoda.  There  was  great  reason  to  creifit 
the  truth  of  the  report.  The  force  with  the  Vicertiy,  about  foitt 
thousand  strong,  wnj  a  mere  rabble  -,  and  the  chief  man  of  Syriam, 
the  bead  of  the  insurrection,  is*  known  to  be  a  man  of  energy  and 
oaumgt.    It  was  al^  ri^^ositi,  ihata  Carian  tiitefi  wtth«  eoftdidei^ 
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itt^  force,  fead'ma^he4^pg^rtsy  ^ix  Arclirt^^d  C^jJl^ 

had  despatched  the  Ternate  crmzer  to  Hangoon  on  the  l^th^  to  as-<, 
a^e&r'&^itit^  of  rfSiirs  there,  i  Va 

From,  mvate  commuiiications,  "we  leam  that  several  tetters  ^ad 
ie&'^N^efvied'Irbin  AVa^  from  European  traders  th^^  mi^tibiiii^ 
Mf.  CfkWfUrd*^  arriral,  and  his  havmg  had  an  audience  of  tii^'IdliP. 

United  Sertice  Clvb  or  India.  ',iiii«Ji<>'^>i; 

Aniongst  ibe  proposed  rulea  of  the  Calcutta  U|u JeOr,  §|gf)z^ 
Clnhj  to  which  we  some  time  since  gave  insertibiiiu  thfre,].]fr^  ffffi 
which  restricted  odmission  to  auididates  who  £>lt^(ii|]Ml  4^Xf)}^tqo4 
appointed  seyeti  yearis  tc^  one  or  other  hranch  of  tbe  seryice^.iKith 
ceirtain  specified  exceptions.  We  are  sorry  to  learu  that '^me' mis- 
apprehension prev4ili3  with  respect  to  this  clause,  and  V(iii!i'iif ISas 
1smifU(iidiittbod>t6'ftl4>iy  exclusive  to  the  6fi6eei[<s  of  lils'llI^^V's 

Wk  i(^^idei^b^'^9f'tlie>Ov»  Service.  This  ttdsddneeptlotv'ab^al^ 
toti«^^tt$Bto<iMtti7&tt>errdl-1ii  ihfeirtescripl  of  the  drigihfl  |&^ 
ttraMi^^a|r^^^the^ifteetttig''«f'  the  89th  idtimd,  hi  ctin^iknePpE 
^i^^tM  iftwttthfl^ai^n  theeot^ei  citcblatM,did'nke(Wf^r^^^ii^ 

accidental  and  undesigned.  We  are  happj^,  ^tiiieretdte,Ho'tiM  k^ 
1iuf:^M»V5lfr  ian(]NFe*  anjriualavm^^  hbpr^isMiii'  iwUcbtltt  ttci- 
IJhM-^IIDa^rliay&pibdnce^  the  4eAniii0iit'of:.^tiie«dQb  ^ild^illTlikp 
Jbe(*i|»9po0^!tvceMitb]abh;.  and hma  i*\uak^w& mkgoBt  HopbrnSi  ^ 
yantagebus  results.  The  ireatiictbn'  of  •  fleren  i  jmmsi  <he  ^fi^l^oriatf 
j^^llfff^ w$i8^.  l^  ^Hffici^tly  <9))iiau9t  iP^  ^  ewml  9ppliflilt90ii[^44ept 
^n^t}iejicase^,.spf9^i6e4,  .ao4  affects  eqwUly  tbe  cixiljMiditttili^ 
branches  of  the  ^orvicQy   ,, .   ,      .    ./•..,:     ..    .//. 'jr^T.iT  i;>la-)ijifiq 

'^'^AdtitCVVtVKAL  AKD   HoBTICULTUBAt  SociETY   OF   Ca^^^ 

I.  ^ A  ^MQtbig.  of. this  Society  look  plaice  oaM^adxyii  Iteitot^tf  Jin»- 
liliy,,»t  t^houite  of  their  Preftident^Mr.  Le|j»te8ter,inir<th)d|ibyiflr^ 
i«iKBmfBog  the  v«giet«hiite  exhibiled  hy  the  NaiiVe>gHfddtaeiv<wBb 
ilpr^<;iUi£Ud(t$9  Aff.the  oaedak  aiMl.}ft«iBhials  givcn^faf  die^diKlS^ 
for  the  best  specimens  of  potatoes,  peas,  cabbages.  aikdcHiiliflDMra. 
Although  nearly  two  hundMd  'individuals  had  applied  for,  and 
j^i^}^ai,^ee^:%^^,p]^^i^dr^m4»,^Qfk^.ik  SeptttdbetfandlMfoher 
Jf^V  «t)iU  very  &w  f^andi^iiaes  .^PF^arjadi  »aid  »4uf^tKitaibmifKiaBaaA 
(|>|^)^^ /of  tlM^  p«:odM^  +.»        .;,:•'    I?  ;>fii  vd 

■^./rlu  %ht  jotdmg^  aftetf  mmnhAigi itte^scffewJ  sp^fiiddeniriD^^slftK' 
'^flolvtof^i'xwfetfrdisd  4^  iijiycr'tti^did  gndifAiy  gtf|ifa5«^in^>faioBiq>,^'1b 
JUto^oMio  FuddaB,  sdi  ext^naive  iV6Mt(A>Ur'^g&^el^ 

-jbteBjr^:!  '^'   'i  •  *^  "  \J  '. .'   ,1  '"••"  .  !•'-  •>  '-'-'^  .-!  *'i-'^'  '^^>  ^niA'^^^uao 
*   5i.  Tte Jpi^^^^^riReiSf^m^d^iarifUHyfim^i^^ 
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'cgnne(^ted  foith  fhf  Ef^krn  ^prU^  Ul 

3.  The  sliver  medul  and  forty  rupees  was  givei^  to  the  f ao^ 
Himatohop  l*tidiian  for  the  best  potato<>s  *  and, 

4.  T)ie  sOver  medal  and  twe^y  rupees  wa^  given  to  tbe  same 
BamtDQpo  Puddan  for  the  best  cabbages. 

J  JFpjt  Ais  prize^  the  cabbages  ejthibited  by  Eambomxi  Puddfui  aii(| 
Qii]^f«j|^  were  so  nearly  alike,  tlint  HuUodhtir  Boss.  w^H 

mjiS^d  to  have  deserved  half  the  money  premiimi^  and  received  it 
accordingly. 

Tb^  best  cauliflower  exhibited  to  the  meeting  was  frora  the 
g^efi  of  i^imon  Fra'^er,  Esq.  |  and  the  beat  peas  were  cxhibftedby 
MV,  FAwiefc;  biit  the  premiums  being  strictly  confined  to  Natiirt 
ttiltiTstdrA,  neither  of  these  specimens  were  admitt4»d  to  competed  "^ 
venerable  the  Archdeacon  Corrie  and  W.  Paxton,^,^^^*, 
( i^a^^imously  elected  members  of  the  society,  , ,,    i  . 

,TU^  f^etrfestary  read  to  tlie  meeting  a  letter  wbich  he  had  lately 
l^eceived  Uom  GoyemnieDt,  conveying  JU  a^^mbation  of  the  abj^l^ 
oi  tiic  Society^iind  expregslug^  its  readiness  to  afford  tJie  Society  the 
Uiie  of  iA  piesce  of  gmsund,,  reat-free,  for  an^itperimjetibal  gardea  and 
■^trm,  if  iiurh  a  apt Jt  should  be  now  available,  and  tiol  ioc^ntJiitetit 
Wiethe  general  iaterest&  of  Government:  upon  wliicib  pointatiie 
{ikidsiy  M^  requested  to  communicate  with  tlte  J^oiurd  of  lie  venue 
^d  Ciilector  of  Calcutta.  .         :,  i  .  |.  .    ,  n. 

*  I  >  Witii  rctcrrnce  to  the  observationi  m  oar  lastg  *cn  the  subject  of 
flisiii^  the  eocoa*nut  on  low.  Bandy  islands,  T^^^i^c^  as  su^g^tted 
tpiBliiidera^  we  have  been  ^vonrrd  with  the  iolto wing'  MiggaitiD^, 
Vri^'*W*f  *<»  ensure  the  growth  of  the  plcmt  t  -  ^1  ^'^ >t  •^hoy-^truyi 
fcltetiU'coaotirife^,  within  lo  de^ees  of  the  etiulSlbr,  ^k  "^trMA^- 
ta^csocD^niftt  may  be  prfjcnred  at  all  season*  of  the  yea^  i  it  has  a 
particular  name  flonongst  the  Malays  when  intlKirst^.^'^  ^"^'  -^'^"'^ 


lAtif'  dPifan  more  uuui  ieigbt  'inches  long^  and  may  then  oe  strung 
4miA  Ihiesnfltei*  ^^i|iidrtBr»  Mk^  ^jpamxpkia^f  oiiikJaiiU}p;AW6Sf^  hr  a 
^fieiig^d^of  il^»#iffiat0^.]cidU^^  they  irMfOifd,  «»d 

jiHWfti'M/btAx^htr/pissate^  it  nothUj^  bat  aoMei^e^tiiflPOfiai 

MftMftfeits  erawth)^  ^lioiar^si^cli  have  ^not  g^ini^itausik^^^^ifb 
.Wnwttliaiicliltfi...'.i/i.-.;  ,--^ '^     -    '/''""   ■•••        •"'('' 3'fn/t 

i^ddlMlfaiithedNatliinC  Oor^ternm^ifills  ^]^mst;[a^>i^a4ftiJcem^'ii^ 
fRJulMJMl  iti>:«llyiHs  hi  <  tUitt^tKnmftry  at  ^Vdty  ^oA  >6f  ^  tlkt  ^€dt, 
by  the  construction  of  broad  IMd ^k$i^f M  tMi^^a)^;  k^ht^Hm&n 
gMI[f<(iy»^ft>^  <ft»j»»;>w)h(mjriir^heLiBBtrf>thfiAgiilcfiw  y^  uhder 
(fra^i^onliVi^^Q^^Gia^^  Md^uniigilhei^potiiltoBiMAQVidrioits 

causeways^  or  bundi,  have  disappeared,  and  the  want  of  ronfeMs 
S*^^iW»eW^^  eirii, V^upe  ifciorJM^,  rite  depo- 
1  ana  J^%^qC,fKMt8^ 
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ihe^  blinds;  which  vms  «aid  to  extead  thraligfa  ihe  whole  Isftgth  of 
ABam,  ftom  Cooch  Behtat  to  Sadya^  and  which  was  coti0trucM  in 
the  rdgn  of  Gadadhar  Sinh,  has  been  lately  made  the  Bubject  of;  in- 
quiry ;  and  the  condition  in  which  it  has  been  founds  and  its  utter 
inapplicability  to  the  purposes  of  its  ori^nal  formation^  are  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  condition  of  Asam^  in  which  so  vast  a  work  could 
be  suffered  to  fall  to  such  cureless  ruin. 

At  the  point  where  it  was  visited,  about  two  miles  north  frdm 
Lakhomati  Bhoteya  Goam,  it  runs  through  a  thick  forest,  infested 
with  wild  beasts  of  every  species,  ^t  follows  a  direction  N.  55  E., 
and  divides  the  district  of  Nao  Dewar^  in  Asain,  from  the  Dufla 
district,  the  land  on  the  northern  skle  of  the  bund  belonging  to  the 
Dufla  Raja,  whilst  the  bund  itself,  and  the  Country  to  the  soiidi^ 
are  indtided  within  the  boundaries  of  Asam  Proper. 

The  bund  at  this  place  is  about  eighteen  feet  broad,  and  Is  gene- 
rally eight  feet  in  height,  but  in  many  other  parts  it  is  nearly  e(5iCed, 
and  is  very  generally  hidden  by  brushwood,  or  even  by  trees  of  tnany 
years  growth  5  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north,  is  a  small  hill  riytdet 
named  the  Deiring,  running  in  a  bed  of  sand  and  siliceous  stones,  , 
atnongst  which  are  found  pieces  of  half  formed  coal. 

The  Dufliis,  to  the  northwiurd  of  the  bund,  are  a  powerful  biB 
trib^,  inhabiting  the  second  range  of  hills.  They  carry  dn  an  active 
traflic  with  Asam,  bringing  dnwn  rock-salt  and  coarse  red  woollen^', 
atid  carrying  back  a  retiimi  in  dried  fish,  buffaloes*  flesh,  ftnd  coarse 
silk,  'liieir  nearest  village  is  jibont  eight  miles  north  T)f  the  build, 
which,  inihis  imrl  of  its^exfcnt,  is  said  to  have  served  as  a  Ixmn- 
dary  line.  There  are  no  villages  immediately  on  its  Course,  and 
fh>m  its  being  so  dM>roughly  overrun  with  jungle,  it  ifl  now  ^sMeAj 
inipassiMe. 

Trade  of  Singapore. 

TheCount  Van  Rancow,  Resident  of  Rhio,  is  at  present  •»  m  visit 
to  Hhis  settlement,  for  the  recovery  of  his  healHi,  and  for  the  purpotci 
of  obtaining  medical  advice.    We  understand  that  ht  inteodi  le* 

maining  here  for  some  time. 

Tin. — Large  qiiantitiei  of  tin  have  lately  been  imported  here, 
from  the  ptirts  of  the  Fenlnj^ula  to  ,the  north  of  Malacca  j  particu- 
larly fipimi  8imgy  Lingi,  a  ^ma]i  river  which  fornix  the  boundary  be- 
tween tJie  IVIalaeca  territory  and  the  ptissejisions  of  the  Halengt^re 
Rajah ,  ITie  mines  of  that  district  are  at  present  wrought  with 
much  spirit,  find  llie  jiroduce  of  them  this  year  i&  very  considerable. 
It  is  ftJniost  at]  brought  to  SingajMire,  and  diuing  the  last  week  450^ 
piciils  were  im^wrted  by  prahns  belonging  to  tlie  place*  The  mlnct 
are  situated  about  thirty  miles  up  the  river^  and  are  afl  upon  the' 
J:>ftlengor«  bank.  The  Itajah  does  not  interfere  much  with  the  ope- 
raticms  of  the  miners,  hut  ikies  a  duty  upon  all  tin  that  is  exported 
The  quality  of  the  Straits  tin,  generally^  hassufered  much  deteri^ 
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Tcnqjuin  1mA  maii  apdler^  which  east  be  pqrrhas»d  here  ai  a  vtrf 
chea|K  Ate*  Some  of  the  dinfftoeats,  to  China  in.particvlari  proved 
■0 Jiad^tl^ 8ea8oo>  that  ^hatf;  coat  SI  doUara  perpicul  hera^.waa 
BoU  for  16  doUaxB  at  Caaton*  The. fraud,  yre  believe,  ia  pncti9ed 
ehie&y  by  the  Chinesej  and  ai  it  ia  one  which  ia  extremdy  diffiaik 
to  detect,  it  ia  carried  on  with  impunity,  and  probably  to  a  great  ex»- 
lent*.  We  think  the  subject  deserves  the  notice  of  the  Grovemmant, 
and  {hat  some  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  for  its  prevention* 

NaHf>tVesiek^^^We  are  happy  to  observe  that  the  Nativ^es  of  the 
Co^agpandel  coast  have  in  some  manner  conquered  their  dread  of 
{HiatM,  and  ventured  in  their  own  vessels  to  navigate  the  Straits  of 
Maboca,  A  considerable  number  of  these  craft  hiure  come  here  fehia 
season,  laden  with  b^tlenut  from  Pedier>  and  a  few  have  inotpottei 
piece  goods  direct  fmm  Coromandel.  This  is  a  trade  wUch  is 
capaUe  of  much  extern* ion,  and  as  soon  as  the  Straits  a];e  perfectly 
cleared  of  pirnte  prahiis,  it  will,  no  doubt,  increase  rapidly,  and  be 
eondut'ttfd  on  a  much  greater  scale  than  Ijhe  present  system  adinits 
o£  N  ujnerous  eiii%raLiU  have  arrived  bv  some  of  these  last  veasels 
to  seelL  their  fortune  in  this  sett^emept,  where  n^y  of  theiJr  cquntiy* 
men  are  idready  coloai/cd. 

Junh, — ^Two  junks  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from  Slam  with  fofl 
cargc^.  The  crop  of  sugar  is  reported  to  be  very  abundant  this 
season^  and  the  produce  of  the  finer  qualities  greater  in  proportipn 
tl^m  usuaL  This  market  will,  tj^erefore,  be  plentifully  supplied  wilk 
this  article,  as  the  number  of  junks  £tting  out  for  the  Strait  is  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  last  year. 

A  .Hainam  junk  came  in  last  night  from  Saigun^and  Kaiigkau  in 
twenty-four  days.  She  imports  a  cargo  of  rice,  whidi  constitutes  tba 
ifHiofe  of  her  lading : 

Stic-lac  has  not  been  imported  by  any  of  the  Siam  junks  which 
have,  arrived  this  aeason.  It  is^  said  that  the  supply  haaentipely 
fiiikd^  and  that  there  is  not  more  cdUected  than  is  sufficient  for  the 
cooaumptioil  of  the  oouotry..  The  price  had  risen  at  Bmiluk  to 
upwards  of  twenty  tikalls  per  picul. — Singapore  Chramcle*, 

•  "*     *  Russians  akid  Pbrsiai^s. 

The  contest  between  thesje  two  jwwers  appearSi  as  far  as  our  in- 
foniiafion  extendi,  to  be  conductedwith  little  spirit  oa  either  sid^.  The 
following  notice,  taken  from  'Bombay  Gazette*  of  the  ^OtU  of  Bee, 
which  has  Just  reacitied  u^,  supplies  all,  we  believe,  tliat  is  profcsj^ed 
tohekno^n  of  its  process  j  and  as  the  partieuJars  furnished  rest 
on  report^  Fit  tie  coi\fidence  can  be  gi  vpti  to  them*  There  m^  liowevef, 
tm  LuiprQbabiJjty  in  the  tenor  of  the  iiifonntitifm  thus  coramunicated, 
■a  no  one  at  all  aetjuuintccl  with  the  comparative  niean3  of  the  two 
natii^j  could  doubt  that  the  first  inipctuous  movement  in  the  war 
on  the  part  of  the  JPerslanii  would  be  foUowsd  by  a  sl^al  retribution  ; 
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*  A  letter  from  the  Gulf,  dated  the  beginning  of  November^  tnen^ 
iiom  that  a  report  vma  prevalent  among  the  Natives  of  ai^nniierable 
fortress  on  thij  side  of  the  Arras  river,  belong^in^  to  the  Femians, 
having  been  ^stormed  and  ttiken  by  the  Riissiafis,  and  the  gmtlson 
and  inhabitants,  between  fiiT  and  six  thousand  in  number^  put  to  the 
eword  without  distinction,  ^ith  the  exception  of  tweline  persons  only 
who  escaped.  It  was  further  said  there  was  little  to  iin|je*ie  the  pro- 
greii  of  the  Hu^sinn^  into  the  interior,  who  appeared  detennined  to 
ad^'snee  as  rapidly  m  possible, 

*  By  the  same  opiwrtunity  we  leArn  that  the  city  of  Bii£»cirah 
was  in  great  distress,  fi-otn  being  besieged  by  the  Montefique  Arabs, 
who  had  succeeded  in  cutting  off  all  supplier,  and  thrcateried  the 
plac^  with  attack  by  storm*  Hie  Governor  had  forced  all  capibkof 
beartu^  arms  to  mount  guard  on  the  walls ;  all  business  hxid  in  con- 
seijUence  ceased,  the  greatest  alarm  prevailed,  and  to  add  to  the  dis- 
tress, provisions  had  risen  Jive  htmdred  j)er  cent  io  price.* 

*'  A  meelhig  was  held  on  Sattirday,  January  0th,  the  Vice-1'     ■  *    it, 
Mr,  Wilson  in  tlie  chair,     llie  follo^^ing  gentlemen  w<  r  .d 

members  :  Mr.  Koe,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Lindsav,  a.nd  Mr. 
HeynoTds.  The  Society  then  jjroceeded  toelec:t  the  office-bearers  lor 
tli€  enduing  year,  agreeably  to  the  notice  ^ven  at  the  previous  meet- 
Ingt  when  the  following  nominations  took  phue  .  Mr.  Cibb,  Prest- 
4«nt  I  Mr.  Wilfon,  Vice-President ;  Dr.  Adam,  5<ecr eta ry  and  Trea- 
surer^ Mr*  Twiningj  Assistant  Secretar^^^  and  Assistant  Treiisuirer  i 
Br*  Granti  Mr*  Breton,  Br.  Graham,  Mr,  Gricrson^  Committee  Vf 
Kana^iocuti  Dr.  Grant,  Mr.Bretim,  Mr.  Grierson,  Br.  Mei]i$» 
(JPr*  Graham^  Committee  of  P^per^* 

The  thunks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  oflice^b^firerB  of  tbc 
past  yetir. 

The  following  presents  were  made  to  the  IJbrary  and  J^fiMiiili. 
'  Cam  per  H  Bissection  of  an  Elephant /and  '  Wade  on  Bengiil  BiiftftaAev* 
by  Mr,  IViison  ;  '  Ftiedere,  Medicine  E^gale/  by  Mr.  (rordonf  and 
a  number  of  M^H,  notes  of  the  Lectures  of  Cullen*  Blaek,  and  Munm, 
by  Br.  Playfiiir ;  a  specimen  of  caries  of  the  llbia,  by  Mr.  Barber; 
and  a  small  Distilling  Apparattis,  by  Dr.  Adam.  SeveriiJ  €99P%  of 
considerable  profesional  interest  were  submitted  tf>the  meeting,  arid 
made  the  Bubject  of  discussion* 

We  understand  that  the  third  volume  of  the  S€iekty*s  Tramaciipn;! 
will  be  put  to  presg  immediately  ■  the  first  volume,  we  arc  Wppy  to 
find,  has  attracted  the  notice  of  all  the  principal  medical  journaJ*i  ftt 
home,  and  has  been  very  fiivourabJy  received,  llu-  following  remarks 
introduce  the  notice  of  the  volmnc  in  that  popular  work,  tlic  *  LiyQcct/ 
We  observe  that  the  comments  are,  not  only  in  this  instance,  bm 
^cveralQtherSj  largi^Jy  indebted  to  the prcfiOory  pages  of  the  volume; 
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*  We  should  HI  become  the  Btatron,  which>  m  medjeal  journaljite^ 
wc  have  tlic  honour  to  occupy,  did  we  not  seize  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  con/^atuktiug  our  professional  brethren  on  the  formation, 
muict  ^u^h  Imppy  aoajiiccH,  of  a  medical  society  in  the  metropolis  of 
Bfitiih  loditt*  Hie  lienedti*  that  may  result  ftoni  this  meiisure  are 
kujttkukble.  Well  conducted  associirtiom  of  this  kind  have  done 
inarc,  perhaps,  ui  advance  and  aggrandize  the  sciences,  than  the 
patroruige  of  the  rich  and  the  poweriuJ — of  kings  and  emperori*  It 
wuulil  W  idle  to  descant  on  the  many  discoveries  aud  improvements 
iimediately  followed  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
^.  .^  ^..  lAiiffy,  and  others  of  a  s^imiJar  nature  abroad.  A  host  of  me- 
moi^te  njimes,  not  inferior  to  the  most  illustrious  of  the  &ndent«i, 
^if!  occur  lo  everyone— men  whose  genius  mil  be  better  appreciated, 
and  $hine  with  increasbg  aud  more  resplendent  lustre,  aa  the  world 
gnrw^s  old. 

'Seeing  the  impulse  which  weU-organized  societies  have  commu- 

riBilii.<D:  the  sciences,  we  cannot  wkhhoki  our  thmttka  from  the 

^1^  niflHtorious  individuals  with  whom  the  present  a!^^ocii|tioci  ori- 

ffiimitti^  and  under  whose  liberal  and  enlightened  polity  it  promises 

i.»  ..^,..  ..,  '^-reat,  ajjd  prove  so  extensively  usefuL    That  system  of 

itjfiE  principles  of  faction  and  division,  the  dements  of 

*ii*,Miiuuuii,  which  are  mixed  in  the  very  composition  of  many  of 

our!uir>di!rn  medical  societies,  happily  for  our  Oriental  Mends,  form 

3  of  their  government.     We  do  not  doubt,  ther^ore,  tliat 

t  rtjons  wifl  prove  of  ^eat  and   lasting  service,  not  only  to 

,  but  to  every  branch  of  literature  and  science  that  may 

J  "d  conaternl  to  it.    It  h  probable  that  the  imperfect  science 

of  the  Btikis  or  HaJceemJt  of  India  tannot  furnish  much  iustni(?tiOn 

to  the  practitioners  of  Europe  j  but  liberal  and  cultivated  minds  will 

'^IfOiue  the  light  that  may  be  lhro\\ii  upon  the  paat  and  ]>resent 

st'itc  of  Oriental  nicdicine  by  the  laixjurs  of  the  iudustriouii  and  the 

■ihif—tewfcgt^  tiUfr  iaform^Jion  be  derived  from  au&hetitic  sources 

*i{^a(.tiiHl  observation.      Hit-   history  of  Mohaiiinjeda!i  medicine, 

f^HPlihsing^  the  most  flourij^hlng  ]>eriods  of  the  «^^hools  of  Bagdid  and 

l^inAo^-a,  has  been  pretty  fully  elucidated,  but  faila  wkh  the  decline 

^.the  prswei  of  the   Cahphs^  a  long  subsequent  period  in  this 

I        '   ■'(  inquiry  is  tJiercfore  involved  in  obscurity,  and  the  medical 

i  'i'  liie  Hi]idcK>s  is  an  utter  blank.     In  these  re^pecti^   there- 

Ibr^,  til  ere  is  ample  scope  for  invesiigation,  which  may  be  prose- 

cgjjd  with  every  advantage  in  the  country  in  which  the  Society  is 

9h  ■■'*  f  luh  jutlgnient  establfuhed.     To  the  Oriental  tiations  we 

^^HF^'      :   nudiKfion  of  many  simples  inti^  medicine,  which  were 

V  '  i  ireek  and  Komans,  such  ;is  manna,  senna,  fama- 

T       .  il^j  besides  musk,  nutmegs,  cloves,  &c.)    and  In 

tood^m  uioc*,  tlie  madtir,  croton  oilj  &c.     Hence  it  Is  not impro- 

%frble,  that  matey  valuable  remedies  may  yet  be  culled  from  the  ma- 

trrfa  aiedlea  M  the  East  5  but  if  no  accessions  of  value  be  derivable 
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from  that  atmfce,  a  vcurt  store  of  koa^A^^Bf^impciK^f^^wSfy^ 
pkyaologj  and  patMbgy>  mttjr  Ise^ooUed^  ^«mI  ro^^d^wd  s^Jh^^ 
vient  tothe  heding  art.  Tbat  mueh  may  \»  dope  is.prav^  b^f^ 
present  volume  of  transactions,  i^hich,  alttoug^  t)ie  SocMlf^  l»«f 
)t)ccn  so  recently  established,contain8  many  papers  of  stedin^  valpe,* 
— Bengal  Chrmicle, 

Asiatic  Socibty  of  Calcutta. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evettingr;  JFatu 
10,  the  Honourable  J- H.  Harington,  Esq.,  the  President,  fri^te 
Chdn  Lieutenant  Pemberton  was  elected  a  member.  Illis  batty 
Uie  occasion  of  the  annual  election  of  Vice-ft^sidents  and  Ccmmiit^ 
of  Papers,  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen:  V' 

VicE-PiiEsiDEXTfi:  The  Honourable  W.  B.  Baylcy,  K^q. ;  tb^ 
Honourabie  Sir  Cliarles  Greyj  the  Honourable  Sir  JohnRa^,-f 
ComuimB  OP  Papsim  :  Dr.  Adam;  EeveieDd  I>r.  Caityj  J^Qi^r 
der,  Eeqv;  Dr.  Grast;  Lieutenant  Forbes;  MB^HoiffmiM^f^ 
Mr.MiUs  W.  H.  Miwagbtei^  Esq.;  C.  Smith,  Esq.  .,  j     . . 

The  correBpoiMfenee  rdadve  to  the  missicm  of  Captain  PiBaiii.4li 
^eardh  of  the  flnrrwon  of  La  Ferbnse^a  ^ipwtittk,  wttsMd  befoi^ 
t)m  meeting.  A  number  of  prcacaits  to  the  Musettn  wtve«|lA^;flf 
which  Hhe  foUowmg  were  the  chief  of  those  presenfted  by  Dr.il^ldars 

A  brass  stdtirte  of  Gbtam^,  from  ArTacan:  Two  bites  dbtOihMif 
ornamented,  and  holding  a  pot  with  ofiferings,  frowi  Amcato;  T&bmk 
ditto  ditto,  ctowned,  hoMiftg  offerings,  ditto.  Atide^t  hflfiSi  ta%M 
of  atemple,  contaifiing  four  images  of  Buddha^ witfe  lagfts'01fliff»- 
pents  over  the  entrances,  from  Arracan.  Variotid  hrassi  stistt^^ 
Buddha,  from  Arracan.  A  siva  linga,  worshipped  by  the  Arracakeil^^ 
jprocured  in  a  tenaple  at  Key-Kerahigdorig.  Thtttah  ij€  ^^t^gb 
image  of  Grotamah  at  Arracan,  made  of  solid  stone.  A  ^trooddi'ims^ 
of  a  female,  called  the  wife  of  Gotamah,  worshippfed  by  the^AWrti- 
caiiese.  A  small  brass  box,  contidning  small  wmte  pebbles, "flK^'Mtf 
which  are  placed  in  the  statue  of  Buddha.  Mbdd  of  abr^^  AmiiO^ 
temple,  "used  in  the  worship  of  Gotamah.  A  quiver  fiHed  wiKhiW^dty 
Burmese  arrows.  Ditto  ditto,  twenty-seven,  from  the  Foggy  iskiidj, 
on  the  west  of  Sumatra.  Two  marble  statues  also,  firctti  FtlgAltik 
Mew,  were  presented  by  Captain  Ross^  and  v^unoUs  speranens  6f  the 
South  Seas,  by  Captain  Herbert.  -    r     >  • 

Dr.  Tytler  also  presented  to  the  library  five  Burman  manuscripU^ 
and  the  fblbwing  woiks  wereiikewiBereoafved :  Various  Nba.  of 
tk»  Jom»«il  Asia^qv^i  6<mDi  the  Aaiatic  Spcfisiy. 4fi  1?«m^\  .  M  hpimy 
of  th^  Peniao  Poets,  with  translation^,,  l^  Jopeph  Vgo  Hnmttmk^nf 
Viwoa,  9Md  an  aocAunt  of  the.  PeraiaA  Mwuffcriiita  iJiJ^.f^kmij 
joi  Tuw,  by  th^  ^am^  A  ipecim^n  of  the  Hitopi4ss%.i|i|dviiiii^4B- 
iaH»duGtoi7  e^say.t^  the  . Chronicle  of  Biar  Het^ui^  If  fw^if^mt 
Jlen)at«in.affiKe6la)ij  in  SU«sia.  A  digftettatiop  JDte  TMmin^nm^ 
orum,  and  on  Lucius,,  the  first  Roman  pontiff,  bj  Bjibpp  MirtrT 
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cmnetltd  lotMi  the  EaHem '  WoM.  I«r 

'Mk  td  put  of  the  90th  Vol.  and  firtt  |»ft  of  ^  Ut^  VoL  of  «he 
AfeBieologid,  from  the  Antiquarian  Society^  and  the  fiiit  and  aacond 
parts  of  Uie  Mi  Tdlimie  of  the  Traasaetioiia  of  the  HortkuHofal 
Sodetj%  frtmk  that  Soeietjr* 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Hodgson  to  Mr.  Bayley,  was  then  read,  giving 
an  outline  of  the  theocracy  of  the  Buddha  system  of  Nepal.  In  otheir 
countries,  following  the  ]^uddha  creed,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
9ie-  any  beings  recognised  as  superi6r  to  Grautama  and  the  .other 
JBoddhasualthough  mey  are  avowedly  of  mortal  origin  and  human 
nature.  There  arjs  spiritual  and  celestial  beings^  Brahmas  and  Nats  \ 
But  in  the  scale  of  piarity,  and  in  the  ultimate  object  of  exemption 
from  future  birth,  they  are  very  inferior  to  the  senuine  Buddha. 
Tbii^  there  is  reason  to  belie ve>  is  the  original,  ana  most  unsophis- 
ticated system  of  Buddhism  ;  but  in  every  country,  diifcrent  iimova-» 
tloB.^  have  been  grafted  on  the  prinjitive  stem,  and  in  none,  appa- 
rent! r,  has  this  been  carried  fiirdier  than  m  N^al.  The  same 
inoidlficatJon,  probably,  prevails  throughout  Tibet,  and  the  rerions, 
which  thence  derived  their  creed,  of  China  and  Japan,  in  which  we 
know  a  vast  number  of  divinities  share  the  popular  adoration  with 
Fo  or  Buddha.  When  these  additions  to  the  primitive  stock  oe- 
aured,  is  yet  matter  of  inquiry,  but  they  aavour  strongly  of  Mani- 
iMIsiii.  According  to  the  information  now  cornmunicated,  Khe 
ifii^hera  Buddhas  acknowledge  four  aets  of  divine  beings^  or  of 
aiHperhwiaii  otjects  of  veneration.  The  first  of  these  is,  contrary 
%^^  gMtfraMy  aiqiposad  atheisticBl  tendency  of  the  futh,  one  pri- 
aMmd.efiBd  unowated  deity*  This  first  Buddha  manifest^  five  lof 
I^^HlUyutea^afi  five  secondary  Buddhas  5  in  oneofwhom,^fiistoMii!^ 
iVjIihA  'mmoaiiimbly  «pk^d/  in  Prakrit  and  Pali,  A^itabo^  we 
DfOdlgiisf)  the  4miQ  of  the  Japaiiese.  Prom  these  five  personificationJi^ 
ft9#;)iHher  Biiddhaa^  or  Bodhi-satwas,  were  produced,  by  whom  tl^ 
aiit^  4hitiea  of-craa^o^  were  performed  3  and  aoumgst  the  created 
tiaiiop  9<9W  the  human  Buddha^  and  Bodhi-satwaa^  of  the  first  of 
ivh&pg^  there  are  i^even  principal^  and  the  lattar  of  whom  arc  infinite  j 
hieMi<V  i^very  person  of  exalted  piety,  by  which  indeed  the  indivi- 
|toll;M9  become  a  living  Buddha,  such  as  the  Lamfi  of  Lassa  is 
WiJHgypd  to  be.  The  Buddhas,  consequently,  are  not  restricted  to 
any;  jwiicular  number,  any  more  tiian  the  Bodhi-satwas  ^  and.  all 
theoTiea  resting  upon  the  individuality  of  Buddha  are  utterly  over- 
thpown.— Beng^at  Chronicle, 

Ths  GovsaHO&''OxNsaAL, 

'  flifelUfl^HcmoaraUe  the  €bvernor*General  marched  from  CawAt 
pait^Mlk  Mlh  of  Noveipher,  and  encamped  at  BodkeKaTukeea, 
MM^'tke^iiily  of  Lucknow,  on  ^e  ^atfa  of  November.  Hie  Mbw* 
iHgHMmhir  baYkig  been  fixicd  for  his  Lordship*f  entry  into  fha 
t/SflMti  C^ide,'a  deputstion  arrived  from  the  King,  at  an  aarhr 
Imih',  topcoiiftiot  bk  liOfd^p  from  his  tents,  and  waa  leeeilrtd  with 
aiMrfe  Attentions,    The  Governor-General  marched  from  the  camp 

L2 
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in  full  sta(e«.  at  about  half^-past  sei^n  o*clock^  and  was  met  flfr-the 
etftrance  of  the  suburbs  by  tbe  King  of  Oude,  -with  tbe  principal 
ofioers.'oC  his  Couiti  and  an  imiaenae  retinue  of  elephants,  camaiel- 
rideis>  borsexnen^  and  foot  attendants.  As  the  eiephaants  a]^xioiiehed 
ea<^  othei^  bis  Majesty  and  the  Governor-General  exdaidsgtd  itke 
usual  salutatioDs^  and  his  Lordship  stepping  into  the  King^s  howdah, 
the  procession  luoved  forward  thnMiyrb  the  city-  The  roofe  utd 
bidcoines  of  th^  houses  were,  in  many  jiiiris,  \mu^  with  tape^rics  of 
kimkhab,  tus,  and  other  rich  stuiTi,  iind  e\'ery  building  was  crowded 
wilh  speoUitor^,  interspersed  with  numinous  bands  of  singers  and 
musiciane.  After  pass^irig  the  Mulml  of  Asefood  Bowkh^  'where 
the  guard  in  attendance  on  bia  Majesty's  eldest  sisiter  saluted  the 
Governor -General  j  the  Suwarxee  poised  along  tlie  sands  of  theGooni* 
tee,  between  two  lines  of  troops,  and  anaidbt  continued  disehargeii 
of  e^ntm^  to  the  palace  of  Furrih  Bukhsh,  where  breakfast  was  pre- 
pared in  the  verandjih  of  the  bancpieting  rorjms,  called  the  l^eb 
Dunree.  On  rinsing  from  the  breakfast- tabic,  his  Majesty  oiTered  the 
established  number  of  trays  to  the  llight  Honouriible  tb€  Gavernpr- 
General,  Lady  Amber j^t,  imd  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  suite. 
His  Majesty  also  presented  a  copy  of  his  mi  mature,  set  in  dtampnds, 
to  the  GovernoT  C^nemK  and  a  bed  of  cuTiona  workmnnship  to  l^ady 
Amherst.  Ciariands,  with  utter  and  paun,  w^ere  then  dlHtribi^ted, 
and  the  Gc^vernor-Ocneral  proceeded  to  the  residency,  w*here  hb 
Lordship  and  faniily  remain ,  during  their  visit  to  LuckuoW. 

Ilig  IMajcsty  returned  the  Governor-Generars  ^  isit,  and  breat- 
losted  with   his    Lordship,    at  the  residency,    qj^l  ;thf^,  .ff^^'if^ 

^^»^ng-  '    :  •;»    n  {}  it'*. 

Tbe  Governor- General,  Lady  Anaherst,  and  suited  partook  of -a 
dinner  and  entertainment  at  tlie  palace  of  Furrih  Bukhsh,  on  the 
evening  of  the  IsL 

.  His  IV^jesty  the  King,  the  Heur  Apparent  of  Oudei^  .tbeiMiritster, 
an4  several  of  the  principal  cotirtiers,  dined  with  the  Gpvemor- 
General  at  the  residency,  on  the  evening  of  tbe  %d  instaxU.  r  ,  i  ,- 
,  Tbe  Governor.-Genaral  held  a  Durbar  on  the  Sd  inatsnt;  iltitHe 
tesidency,  .when  about  eighty  Natives  of.  rank  and  Teipectdbilily 
were  ikitroduoed>  and  Khelats  were  connferred  on  mbst  of  the 

number.  ,   .  .     . ■»  ^  5''«»[ 

IThe  Madras  Government  Gazette,  of  the  smh  Notetobfefi  twA- 
taifeia^  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Piibhc  Meethigof  ^e' m«#^s 
of  ^at  Settlement,  convened  to  consider  the  best  mbde  of  ^hAfkdd.^- 
ledging  the  privilege  of  sitting  opon  Ituies,  and  the  restdt  is  taUddy 
what  we  antfetpatedt  they  voCbd  it  a  privilege  with  Wh2<^  O^ 
would  wilNngly  dispense,  and  agreed  to  present  a  ttkemofisi-,  tofi- 
citing  permission  td^decline  its  exehnse.  The  kw  whs,  ^nO'^Mi^, 
chieflyvintendedfor  adiffinent'class  of  the  comnnmity,'bhe'b<?tte: 
prepared  to  estifiuite  the  impdrtaace  of  disobasgiAg  j^uMie^thiti^^te 
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llie  benefit  of  the  public  alone^  and  content  to  purchase  the  pos- 
session uf  a  public* function  at  ^e  expense  of  private  oomfoit.  '  To 
<iti|e>  nalivet  of  Hindoostan>  however^  it  can  seem  little 'better  "^haai 
iasanity^  to  court  gratuitous  trouble  and  responsibiHty,  and-  to  cfo« 
icharj^  any  public  function  to  which  they  are  not  compelled,  <or  for 
><Aiidt they  are  not  rewarded.  The  particular  du^  also,  ki  this  case, 
IntHilves  so  many  considerations  utterly  incompatiUe  wi^  their  in- 
tjdividlia]:  feelings,  and  with  their  social  condition,  that  eVtn  ibe 
!f  Fospect  of  profit  would  fail  to  bribe  them  to  its  ready  perfermanee. 
\iSlaA  nmst  ever  be  the  consequence  of  a  premature  attetia^t  to 
(tainsfa  the  usages  of  one  form  of  society  to  another,  to  which  they 
•»a»d  wholly  .fbreign  and  imfitted. — Madras  Government  Gazette, 
DeK4>  1:836. 

The  Ntiti\Ts  of  Bombay  have  presented  an  address  to  Mjijor- 
Ot^fieral  Wilson,  tm  his  approncliing  departure  for  Eng-landj  which 
fas  sipied  by  Ibrty-five  Pardee  Merdiants>  thirteen  Hindoo,  aijd  five 
ifdhajwibedan  inhabitants.  In  the  ans^v^er  returned  by  Major-Gene- 
M  Wiboa,  be  states,  that  upwards  of  forty-six  years  Jaave  passed 
bver  since  bis  first  arriviLl  in  the  country, 

EXAMIN^ATION    OF    TOE    E^GLISR    AND    TaMIL    ScHOOLa, 

The  Annual  Puhlk  Examination  of  the  English  and  Tamil  ^SchoolSj 
at  tbe  Vepery  Mission  of  the  Venerable  Society  for  Prcmioting  Chrb- 
i^n  Knowledge^  aod  the  Incorporated  S(>ciety  for  the  Fropogation 
of  the  Ga3pd  in  Foreign  Parts,  waa  held  in  tbe  new  Mission  Church 
3t,\^ep*?ry  on  Saturday,  Jan,  — ,  in  presence  of  a  highly  respectable 
a»^mbl%e  of  itie  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Presidency*  Amongst 
tWe^  visitors  were  the  Honourable  Sir  llalpli  Palmer,  Chief  Justice^ 
Sir  G.  W,  llicketts,  8ir  Ralph  lUce,  and  the  Clergy  and  other  Mem- 
t*f  s  tif  f  h«  Sooieties  *  C  oinm  ittee^.  The  number  of  eh  ildrcn  belonging 
ftl  llicsie  whools  is  36Dj  and  tlieir  neat  appearance,  and  attentive  and 
orderly  demeanour,  excited  just  approbation. 

1^'^Plii^^rtttedl^imhlaAid^  was  Conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Roitler, 

HfMw^isAs^tistty  ut  Vepcryi  that  in  English  by  the  Kev.  W.  Roy, 

senior  cli^fiSn  at  the  iVesidency,  and  Secretary  to  the  Sf adra^  Dis- 

Mftoict.  Ckmmiittiee  of  the  Incorporated  Society.    These  sdioob  are 

vctttaduotqd  npbo  the  admirable  system  adopted  in  England  iyy  the 

'lNaQ(Hial<SQcicfty  inr  Sdhools;  and  on  this  occasion  vfe  had  an  op« 

portunity  of  observing  the  large  measure  of  success  with  which  it 

Ji^  bia^{^0ue4  in  th^  benevolent  estabUshment  at.  Vepery.  'The 

^/^^i^n,  ^oire  ^apociqiens  of  liidr  attainments  ip  reffilii^  and  cypher- 

)n^yjin^)dispiUyed  avery  pleasing  degree  of  .intelligence  and  profi- 

fVf'^fffJ* '  "f^  ^^'  y^-  li^y  directed,  in .  aa  aUe  manner,  the  tx^L^ 

}jflff\f^ty(^fPi  (the  Engttsb  claases  in  their  )tnawledge  af  HCdy  Scripftnie, 

4IAd  qt^^  Mitmvmf  of.  Christian  iFaith  and  Prw^ipe,  containediin^iie 

)SJ^^.  C^iteisshispi.    The  result  waa  not  less  creditable  to  those 

,4)ii4^,y^io^.f^iarge  these  young  pcarsons  .have  been  plaeed>  4han 

74i^^Jf»SitC^«U  ly^  witomod  tbifl  interesftinSiSQeoe. 
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U^iMb  and  praseats  of  booki,  ss  i«#srds  of  oMCity  ymm  diattl* 
bttted  t9  those  wfaow  pcogreM  in  Ictfoing,  tnd  ^fhoia  goodml  good 
ooaduet^  bett  entitled  them  to  sodi  encouraging  diitinction«.«^Gor 

GVLy  OF  PfeftBU. 

Accounts  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  mention  that  Ramah  Bin  Jfabir, 
an  Arab  chief,  long  celebrated  for  his  turbulent  and  daring  dispo- 
sition, has  experienced  a  fate  characteristic  of  the  whole  co«ne  of 
hb  life.  His  violent  af^gressions  having  united  the  Arabs  of  Bahsenia 
tod  Katiffe  against  bun,  they  blockaided  his  port  of  Daman,  frona 
%hich  Ramah  Bin  Jabir  (having  left  a  garrison  in  the  fort  undeir 
Us  son)  had  sailed,  in  a  well-appointed  bugalow,  for  the  purposed  of 
endeavouring  to  raise  a  confederacy  of  his  firiends  in  his  mippOTt* 
Having  fkil^  in  this  object,  he  returned  to  Daman,  and  in  dpite  of 
the  boats  blockaffing  the  port,  succeeded  in  visiting  his  garrison^ 
and  immediatdy  re-embarked,  taking  with  idm  his  youneesl  Solk. 
On  arriving  on  board  his  hugalow,  he  was  received  by  Ms  fiiUoWera 
with  a  salute,  which  decisive  indication  of  his  presence  jmmediaddy 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  opponents,  one  of  isdiose  boats,  cawh 
mandsd  by  Shaik  Ahmed  Bin  Suliman,  a  nephew  of  ikit  Shaik  of 
Bahrenin,  proceedet  to  attadc  him.  A  det^ierate  struggle  ensued* 
and  Shaik  Ahmed  finding,  after  some  time,  thott  he  hod  lost  oeady 
the  whole  of  his  crew  by  the  fire  of  Ramah'a  boat,  retired  tar 
feinforcements.  These  being  obtainec^  he  immediately  xetmped 
•singly  to  the  oontest,  nobly  prohibiting  any  of  the  other  hoaM  .of 
the  fleet  from  joining  in  iho  conflict.  The  fijg^t  was  renewed  ¥nth 
redoubled  fhry,  when  at  kst  Ramah»  being  imlormed  <for  be  bus 
Jieen  long  bHnd)  that  his  men  wera  billing  last  around  him^  mua^ 
tared  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  ai¥i  issued  ivders  to  ctoseand 
grapple  with  his  opponent.  When  this  was  efcotedj  and  ajfto'  e«ir 
bracing  his  son,  he  was  led  with  a  lighted  torch  to  the  magarioiy 
which  instanUy  exploded,  blowing  his  own  boat  to  atoms,  and  ^Bet^ing 
fire  to  that  of  Shaik  Ahmed>  which  immediately  afterwaids  shared 
the  same  fate.  Shaik  Ahmed  and  a  few  of  his  followefs  escaped  tp 
the  other  boats^  but  only  one  of  Ramah*9  brave  crew  was  saved  ^ 
and  it  is  supposed  that  upwards  of  three  hundred  men, perished  i|i 
this  heroic  Contest — Bombay  Cowrier.  .     , 

GovBaNoa*GsiniRAL*s  DBPAAToan  rnoic  Lvgxkowv 

On  the  4th  December,  the  day  previous  to  that  appc^nted  Mr 
the  Govemor-Oeneral*s  departure  from  Lucknow,  his  I^dsl%,  in 
^boneequence  of  ati  invitation  from  tlie  King,  proceeded  to^  taMktet 
widi  his  Majesty  at  the  Paiace  of  Bsarls  (Motee  Mohul,)  aceMi^ 
paiiied  by  all  Us  suite  in  full  unifonn^  add  eseotted  faytfae  M^ 
gttaid:  The  King  oame  oat  to  noect  tiie  QevemoMdenend  ^abevt 
m  hundred  yards  firom  the  palace*  Passing  ^roi^  the  arcknf*  She 
faandsQsne  gateway  of  the  Motee  Moknl;  tiiB  prooessioa  entered  an 
esiensive  equass^  in,  wkioh  waa  maeted  a  ejrankr 
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fellitctod  6f  mfeenmyyeti  trntbooft^  about  tbiftyt^^ftat  m4i«)gh^^in 
iMdtt,  M  '#tf  iipprtilftcbed>  we  obacrvad  lUxMfe  fixiurge  bufifaWe*  and 
several  CAges  wHh  tigers  had  been  at^acfaed^  at  diforent  placea,  oo 
die  out8i<£  of  the  bamboo  enclosure  eaob  having  a^mall  door  Oji»en- 
lag  into  the  arena,  in  which  the  buffaloes  were  impatiently  waiting 
t^0bB.4bemb^e» 

•The  endotoea  was  quickly  surrounded  by  the  elepl^ants  of  the 
jpeeMiiarB,  and  by  crowds  of  Native^-— the  uproar  was^  exceeding 
gnaA^  «ad  the  frighiteoed  buffaloes  charged  with  exceeding  fury; 
Infey  fi^ctamataly^  they  were  proof  against  their  fonaidaUe  boms. 
JWw«f  his  Lort^hip'a  party  had  previously  been  witnesses  o£  a  tiger 
igbe^'  pad  a^peolaftioa  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitchy  when  two 
.4%entweie  let  iaiqpoii  the  raging  buffaloes,  Bu^  alas^  for  human 
Jbresightl  in  4hisy  as  on  most  oocasionSy  reality  was  fuUy  disaii- 
pcdntod  by  ahtioqntion !  The  tigers  crept  trembling.along  the  ^id^ 
of'die^enoiosurey  and  made  no  attempt  to  defend  theipseives^  9^.yo 
aiQOid  die  bl6w»  when  the  buffalo^  carrying  their  head3  close  to  the 
gtviuid^  diarged  down  upon  tbeni^  uad  pinned  .thei^  to  the  bam- 
.booa.  A  paignacious  bear  was  then  let  in,  as  the  champion  of  the 
Uleo'  %my  and  expanded  hi^  ample  arms  to  embrace  the  noble 
fbe^  bat  tkwn*a  self-^oomj^acency  waa  considerably,  disturbed  by 
irtaUeniy  Ending  himself  elevated  six  feet  above  his.  ordinary  levet 
vkh  a'anall  isnt  or  two  hi  his  comfortaUe  fiir  jacket . 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  a  part  of  the  paUce  called  the  Moor- 
htii^(A  Munzil,  where  break&st  had  been  prepared  in -a  spacious  aiKl 
l/toiaifeefbly  el^anf  saloon.  After  bveakfiist  the  party  adjourned  to 
th^  velraftdah  wliich  overkwked  therCbomtee,  for  the  purpose  of  wit- 
vMhig'  cOEftbats  between  elephants  and  rkinooeroses,  and  other 
kttittsemeiits,  thatlmd  been  prepared  for  llie  oocasioaL  Two  elephants 
linefe  afhu^ed  agsdhst  each  other  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
Ott&ttAb^,  which  at  dkk  spot  is  deep  and  narrow.  The  exhibition 
middted^  little  better  than  theti^  fighl,  fbr  aflerasl^ht  struggle, 
te^  Mgat^ieite  animals  seemed  to  discover  their  respective  strength, 
^ikA  ffae  Weslrer  fumed  tail  and  strode  off  to  the  jm^le.  After  con- 
ddeftible  dehy,  and  firing  of  squibs>  tlie  elephants  were  again 
tfr(^t^t' toother,  and  prevailed  ouito  renew  die  combat.  The 
fugitive  mustered  all  his  vigour  ferone  desperate  struggle,  and  sue*- 
ceeded^  for  >a  moment,  in  lifting  his  antagonist  from  his  fore-legs^ 
^^as  if  sensible  that  he  had  exhausted  his  powers  in  the  effort,  he 
tM|[^r49d*  ]  Tl^  King  being  f$f:  from  well,  t^^  en^rtainment.soon 
MRT'hralb.up^^^id  the  rhin^ce^^  fi^ts  did  not  take  place. 
-  -r.O»the*oiaMii^  cf  the  6th  December^  the  QovemorHGreneral  left 
Jtimkxmk,  aadpTMeeded  la  the  Resident's  house  in  the^antonments, 
in>Mdi  ia  sHuatad  about  loar  mike  from  the  aJty^-^btdia  Gazette, 
-J)M.«1^.  ..       .       ^   . 

'''•''■    •  FaoM  rrua- NjkTivB  Papsbs* 

*  '*'  IAlltefi!^^l{«i9W^9i9ig.«-^  Iqr^khbais,  thaf^  upto  the 
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i^tdtMoithd  tflHMi^imeitt  of  4liis  chief  ^^^ 

Nflheta^ani  H  is  said'thatiidetaehndeiit  of  Kow  Khuirg  Sif^4 

Maharajah  iSdndui.—- The  Uldibars  state,  that  up  to  the  l^th 
ultimo,  this  chief  was  «it  liis  usual  jdace.  It  vas  represented  to  him, 
that  the  regiment  under  the  c*ommand  of  Cheekh  I>e^(iiuc>k!i  had 
commenced  disturbances  for  their  pay  j  the  commander  w&m  setzed 
and  placed  before  a  gun  to  be  shot,  but  was  fortunately  cxtrioited 
from  the  hands  of  the  rebels  by  the  Jtssistance  of  some  of  his  firien<ls^ 
and  in  the  struggle  two  persons  were  w^ounded*  The  soldiers  have 
fiince  surrounded  hh  place  of  residence.  The  son  of  Surjali  Raa 
waa  ordered  to  persuade  the  soldiers  and  settle  the  disturbance.       '^ 

JOelkh — Ukhbars  from  this  quarter  state  bii  ]Majesty's  healtli  ti> 
h^  in  the  same  state  m  before,  and  ^ve  do  news  of  any  importauci?* 

Ja^pQor. — It  is  stated  lu  the  Ukhbars  from  this  quarter,  that  tke 
14th  ult*  being  fixed  for  the  public  appearance  of  the  young  R^jah» 
Sir  Charles  iletcidfe^  the  Resident,  a  ad  others,  were  pr'esent  at  the 
palace^  a^eeably  to  the  invitation  from  the  Dawagcr  Banee-  Chatind 
Sing  and  other  lliakooriJ,  and  MunnaloH  Auicer  Chund,  aod  t^thej: 
ministers  of  t^he  sUte^  with  all  the  Sirdars/ met  Sir  Charles  at  1;% 
Falace  BhUn  MewaSp  ^k  Cliarles  and  Captain  Voe  had  a  long  con* 
vermtion  with  the  Dowager  Ranee  on  the  st^t^  affairs,  and  on  the 
young  Rajah *s  m^^king  his  apj>earancc-  Sir  Charles  took  him  iti 
his  arms  and  spoke  to  him  kindTy. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfr, — By  the  Ukhbars  it  nppoiM*«  that  thii 
gentkman  hm  left  Jaypoor  on  the  30th  Nov*  and  cncomiaed  at 
MouxaJi  Mc-yoah,  Captain  John  Vo^^  tbe  Ra&id^nt  at  Jaypooi^  waa 
in  his  company.  The  management  of  the  ;>tate  affairis  of  Jaypuor* 
which  was  in  confiision  for  aoinc  time  pa^t,  has  be*Mi  thu**  ^eitkid^  at 
the  request  of  the  Dowagex  Hanec^  with  tho  c;oacurreiu:e  of  Sir 
Charles — that  until  the  expiration  «f  tlie  minofit)'  of  the  youi^ 
Hajah,  the  Dowager  Ranee  is  at  liberty  to  issue  orders  oo  the  stale 
affiiiri ; — but  a  person  wdi  at-quainted  with  business  ahoujd  he  a|*- 
pointed  to  superintend  the  expenditure  of  the  allowaJH'*^  from  dm. 
Honourable  Cowpaijy  j  that  Hie  }  oung:  RajaJi  eimtinue  to  give  public 
audiences,  and  Thakoors  and  Sirdars  continue  to  aitend  the  leve^i— 
and  that  they  aU  be  on  friendly  terms. — Johii.  Bullj  Dt<:*%l* 

St  K  AM  -  Ve  SS 15  L8  * 

We  understand  that  the  two  steam -vessels,  for  which  the  machi- 
nery WHS  sent  out  from  England  in  the  bepnning  of  the  ^Tar,  iife 
very  n^rly  completed,  and  that  one  of  them  will  be  laujiciied  on 
Monday,  the  1st  af  January,  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  other 
will  be  kunehed,  prohnbly,  in  about  a  fortnight  at^erwar^s.  T%ey 
are  named  tb*  Iraumdi  and  the  Ganges ,  and  arc  to  t  firry  t'ight  guB^ 
each*  Kaeh  i*  provided  witli  twt>  forty-liorsc-iMiwer  t-^ngmo*,  eou-^ 
atructed  byMaudsky  oiigmally/W&tsiKlastand,  for  th<i  GovCTiameiit 
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hi  boine^.lMittranftnred  la  theXnclian^GQiFeifnixiieiit  iip«inttb($t$|>pKba»' 
tion.of  the.  Court. of  Phreotofs.  These  vofi^a^  wifl  b^x\oimf^tiif 
useful  in  mamtaining  a  prompt- mt^roourse  ^ih  Jihe  aedtloiiifl^iiitt 
Qiltlec^ai(dl9of  theBayZ-i-Governmrn^  Gasef^ei  J>ec«^5k  ... 

Bank  Notes  in  India.  '  ' 

As  all  amusiiiff  illustration  of  the  various  modes  in  wliich  tbe 
paper  system  woms,  we  present  an  account,  extracted  from  a.  Cal- 
ruttaPupeXj  of  the  proceedings  of  some  native  EengiiJ  BaiJcers,  who 
wcr^  *ici^d  with  apprehension  at  the  increase  of  pa[jcr  currency,  and 
eodeat'oiired  to  protect  themsel^^es  from  its  conse*j[uence9-  Tlie 
nmvete  with  wliich  they  determine  that  the  *  currency  of  ready 
money  i§  the  best/  hut  agree  to  '  dispose  of  the  notes  they  have  be- 
fore resolving  Oft  any  final  measure/  is  extremely  enti^rtaining.  The 
transaction  is  emious,  as  a  specimen  of  Bengalese  manners  and 
mode  of  tranaaeting  business  : 

'  '  Caimttla,  Feb.  H. — Bank  JVdte.^n  the  35th  number  of  thfi  Jibuti 
ffffirfiij  under  the  head  of  '  Jliirwari  Sara0s/  there  was  published  a 
detailed  account  of  their  intention  of  not  recelviiig  any  bank-notes^ 
eicept  those  of  the  Bengal  bank,  and  lilcewise  the  gT(?at  finxiety  tJiat 
was  thereby  raised  among  other  Saraffis  beside  the  Slarwari.  '  Tlie 
fymt  Saraffs  hkve  now  unanhii0usly  resolved,  that  they  %ili 
itiaHy  disi>ose  of  all  the  bank-notes  tbeybave  in  their  posses sioii 
the  lirst  lunation  of  Cliaitra  in  the  Sam}iiti?ara  year  1S84,  or  the 
tlic  2;th  of  March,  1S%T,  and  then  altogether  abstain  from  receiv- 
B^bbnk-MtosL'*  •  -•  '•  •    ^-    v\-.">  V    ^^^   - 

•^  ''Pdr'f^^  rehson,  on'l^csday,  the  third day'of'IeinatlbitltiMi^ 
oil'ih^  mtii  bf  Jduuaiy/^t  about  five  O*do0k  )n  t1^  i^enfti^;  t^fe 
Qp&ttid^^^  at  tlie  Sarkffe;  exdUdive  of  theMdi*warr,  aoeordirig  to 
fiiek/ondetit^ttsage,  assembled  togeth^  at  the  house  of  Nci'  iS^sTt 
F^^c(hy^€iy;  ittfiam!Mizar,l)eloiiging'to  8hah  Gpi^aldoss  aiid1%ibbb 
MlUiohUMfos's.  The  partieUlafeatisewliytWs  committee  took  placd 
ii^^li^  ibft>W8  r  iPretdou*  to  ahy  debate  on  the  subject  biF  barik*.to6tie^; 
aHi  ilk6^t^¥r^'6&y»  biefdre  tb6  aBSinnbly  of  the  bbmniittee/BifbMr 
B&rtffllto^^oie  a  lettei^  to  Babbo  Madh'urklbss, '  td  the'  fofibWti^ 
dW*ei  "(Atjirfeiettttheri^isrtfwHys  feome  confusioh  feibout?bank-iidte^7 
irtn«ri^(rti^idvisttble  in  dUr  deaHnga  (about  them  ^)''"  In  knmtir 
to  whicW  Bab^  MuAuridbss  wrote  to  hun  tbaV  they  had  t>el!tef^cM« 
suit  together  how  to  proceed.  Tw0  days  after  this,  when  some  money 
^,fjwit,j9  ;Ae,hou^  of  3li^  Qopaldq^s  aod  Baboo  Mw*»^4P8s, 
{ri^fn^^i^t^eof  l!)evidoosau^  Babop  Malmrid^^i^f^n 

figu^  to  talfe  the  potes  of  tbeCalcut^  Bank  ti^  iwf^^  pAirt,of.it.^ 
i^il^^jSjat)s^ueutiy  tft^^comn^  i  i     •       .  ^  .  r 

vAiP  ibjm <Q<»mnitl4ee  Madhurido6& first  observed ;  .''  What shouldlie 
aitfi^le  iutUs^oonfus^  state  <^  the  bank-iMtes,  boA.timt:  either 
tii^,B^j^flI  .})aBk^4iotea  be  current^  or  read^ moncgr  V*  •>  Biinsidinir 
tli^iWirnrt  YMiWrqto  that  you  would  takeoui^^vie^  id  iriutuy 
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4oi  but  previous  to  it  you  6tBt  sent  babk  the  notes  given l^ymjrielf. 
What  shaU  I  say  to  it  I  Whatever  paih  you  may  chooae  I  will 
follow.*'  Babu  Motichund  declared  "  the  currency  of  ready  aaoiey 
(alone)  is  the  beat ;  but  then  youaaost  have  fMitiaioe,  aSpff«cipitaMiy 
is  not  good.*' 

. '  Upon  this  Babu  (jrovindachund  returned^  ^'  Pightj  but  as  thos^ 
notes  are  in  wide  circulation,  our  proceeding  requires  mature  oun^ 
sideration,  that  some  poor  ^en  may  not  be  Involved  in  utter  Tp^^ 
in  consequence  of  our  deliberations. ' 

'  Much  debate  took  place,  till  at  last  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  they  should  first  dispose  of  the  notes  they  have,  and  then  re- 
solve upon  some  final  measure.  According  to  the  tenor  of  the  ob- 
aervations  of  the  Gomashtas  of  Shah  Gopa^pss  and  Babu  MapoWr 
dossyit  way  be  inferred  that  they  are  of  opinion  that  a^  theiy  b^Vi^^xio 
boondis  (bills)  to  pay,  which  they  cannot  discharge  without  aeoeiving^^ 
notes,  they  are  not  much  concerned  in  the  matter  :  but  those  who^ 
business  is  likely  to  be  at  a  stand  (in  case  the  notes  be  not  g^iraXtif 
Tcceived,  as  proposed)  may  be  alarmed  at  thflir  exclusion. .  . 

'The  committee contmuedtfll  11  o'clock  at  night:  theMarwarf 
Saraffs  were  invited^  but  declined  to  attend  to  it,  adding,  that  they 
would'bold  another  oommiUee  among  themselves^  and  then  job  tbe 
rest* 

Statb  of  Discipline  in  the  Bombay  Aemt. 
.  W«^  have  received  a  printed  copyt>f  the  geaeral  orders  pf  thj» 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Bombay,  dated  the  9mh  of  Deomber^  imi; 
whieh  exhibits  a  most  tmfavourable  picture  of  th^  state  of  discipline 
.in  one  of  the  Bombay  reginients  stationed  in  Cutcbf  mid  will  explain 
easily  enough  why  meh  under  such  treatment  are  so  often  dciven  to 
the  verge<^  mutiny.  Ifa  general  military  commission  were  appointed 
for  this  country,  to  inquure  into  the  actual  state  and  condition^  Idl 
the  branches  of  the  Indian  Army,  we  doubt  not  much  curious  a^  Valu- 
able information  would  be  elicited  by  its  investigatipns  i  and  if  reaif 
grievances  were  redressed,  we.  ahould  never  hear  of  imagiaaiy 
ones,  leading  to  theinsubordination  and  mutiny,  which  have  of  late  so 
firequently  appeared  in  diflferent  quarters  of  India.  But  we  giv^  the 
general  orders  as  they  have  reached  us^  and  leave  the  reader,  to4x8^W 
ms  own  conclusions : 

'  ijff  ike  C&mm^nf^r-itt'CAiff,         -luiXtMii  , 
'  Tbc  proceudingB  of  thu  Court  of  Inqiiirf  lieM  at  Bkwl  to  Inte^dggle  Uje  OC- 
'cuirenctM  wbieli  i^ceiitly  tooTt  pUcc  in  the  M  regiment  N,  L,  having  nl  l«tifftl| 
liceu  iftibmitted  to  the  Comm*nder-m-Ch!ef,  hU  Eteellency  tdHs  hliojelf  ir«ikd 
itpofl  now  to  deckre  hi*  f^fia*  sentiments  an  the  occiitoa. 

*  This  CfUirt  scems^  lioweTer>  to  havie  forg:ottea  that  it  we*  iiMcmhhr4  lo  m^ 
oePUin  with  precision  the  itHtufti  n.nil  t%Xcni  of  tha  al\ege4  fritr«ic«»  of  ihi^  bipii, 
so  irreg\ilttr!y  hrought  forward,  luid  also  to  disconT,  if  |K>»ifbli%  thi  guilty  in* 
Btiffttori  of  the  hii^fclj  un military  ifODduct  of  the  fvpmtt\t  6n  tht'  iTionilnjr  of  tliC 
23a  of  AturuBt  ItftE^  ui  refuflin^  to  obey  their  oflloera  %  for  It  hut  etuntL'ntrd  itself 
witJi  rweiring  hnd  recording  the  ifvidcuce  of  the  witBeswi  produtcd  bd'ore  it,  «ad 
has  not  attipnpicd  k  ihc  siighu^l  degree  to  Bsccnun  Uie  truth  of  tji^ir  dey^O- 
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'M^m,  IV  retolt,  therefore,  ol  Uiit  iiM^oivj,  affords  even  lees  kformatioa  om 
the  subject,  thitn  tlist  which  is  contained  In  the  statements  origins%  transmitted 
ta  head-4|u8iten,  and  their  correctness  in  conseqiience  stiU  remains  qneationabte. 

«' Attb^ugiithi  deposfdoos  of  the  witnimee  and  tiie  discrepABciee  in  their 
linti— nX,  avt  akKie  suilaieiit  toennoe  that  nanj  of  the  alleged  griPFances  hare 
4Men«  if  not  entirely  unfounded,  at  least  greatly  exaggerated,  for  aoma  of  the 
cireunstaaoes  stated  are  too  improbable  to  deserve  credit  unless  supported  by 
tte  atmngest  proof;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  of  these  documents  aflbrd 
Strang  pitaamptiona  thai  the  discontent  and  subeequeat  unsoldier-like  condoet 
in  the  3d  regiment  proceeded  from  the  professional  incapacity  of  the  commands 
ing  ofioer  and  the  undue  severity  of  the  adjutant  The  former,  Capt  Canning, 
^likewise  responsible  for  the  unusual  punishments  which  lie  sanctioned  in  tlie 
JUgisactit,  aocprding  to  his  own  statement,  and  to  tihe  proof  fumiahed  17  the 
aumeroua  proceedings  of  regimental  courts-martiaL 

'  Iliat,  also,  Xiieut  Johnson  should  so  far  have  forgotten  what  was  due  tp  tiie 
service,  ia  having  adopted  so  vexatious  and  harassing  a  system,  and  for  having 
iglttHfnA  ao  tmpi^Dperly  witii  the  habits  of  the  men,  no  excuse  can  be  found. 

'^  An  aHenthe  perusal  of  the  proceedings  of  twenty  courts-maftisl  holdto  tn 
tl»Dd  itgliMat,  between  the  IStti  of  March  and  16th  of  Ai^guat  last,  has  rnore^ 
over  Moved  to  the  CkMumander-in-Chief  that  in  several  instances,  the  usual 
praetice  hss  Wn  infringed,  and  the  express  regulations  of  the  army,  as  con- 
tained in  the  military  code,  completely  disregarded.  For  it  is  most  partieularly 
iirdefed,  that  the  ii^rinteadilig  oflker  and  interplneter  shall  imI  be  the  same 
MiQ»4  ajid  vet  in  no  lass  than  on  four  oocsaions,  it  appears  that  the  same 
oiicer  acted  m  both  capacities.  It  is  likewise  laid  down  that  courts-martial 
oagbt  to  award  no  unusual  punishment,  except  when  the  circtmutances  of  a 
pflNlctdar  cam  msy  imperiously  require  it  ^  bnthiaB«eellen0f  isitoismMotrltet 
any  drcumatances  can  warrant  the  sentencing  a  prisoner  to  reoeive  a  corposal 
lamishment  on  his  '  bare  posteriors,*  aa  awarded  in  two  instances..  The  sen- 
tencing also  a  prisoner  to  be  '  drummed  out  of  bis  regiment,'  is  perfectly 
oB^iial,  azeept  in  the  case  of*  his  being  convicted  of  some  unsoldlev4ike  and 
dis^naoelnl  ofisnoe ;  and  coasec^iiently  the  awarding  of  auch  a  penal^,  aa  has 
been  done  in  no  less  than  five  instances,  on  conviction  of  n^rely  beipa  aitp^ 
without  leave,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  established  practice,  Ibut  totafiy  inef- 
foctttal  as  a  punishment,  as  it  actually  gives  61ftet  to  the  prisoner's  wish  of 
ieasrkig  Uto  regitnent- 

'  It  to  90tf  however,  by  their  irregularities  that  these  proceedings  are  so  nraefa 
dSatinguiehed,  aa  by^  their  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  interior  economy  of  the  re- 
giment, wbicb  is  highly  discreditable  and  reprehensible.  For  under  a.  better 
system,  ills  not  likely  that  die  oflRences  investigated  would  have  occurred,  and 
partieularly  that  it  should  have  been  necessary  to  bring  so  many  non-commis- 
aioBad  oftsers  and  drill-masters  in  so  short  a  time  to  trial  for  neglect  of  dntjr, 
disobfidspafie^  pf  pitlers,  and  taking  bribes.  The  convictious,^  however,  in  these 
instances,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  appear  to  have  been  in  conformity  to  the 
tfHflence  adduced,  and  the  irregularities  eomnditted  by  the  several  courts-mar- 
titf  1mv«  woat  prPbaUy  been  occasioned  by  tiieir  being  allowed  to  pass  ahrs^ 
uaafttjy^  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment 

'  Judging^  tht^rvfiirp,  from  the  cirtumttLMioes  which  have  been  substantiated,  the 
Coinui»Ddcr«iii-Cliief  is  cumpclkd  u>  pronounce  that  they  exhibit  a  state  of  in- 
dkclpline  wlilcb  his  RxccUcncy  Irtliev^s  In  be  unprecedented  in  the  service.  To 
l^e  Deflect  and  itiCapucity  nf  Captain  Cunning,  of  course,  the  blame  is  mainly  to 
hti  atiributC'iJ  ^  &a(l  as  he  has  lliu»  pForcd  ^^imff^lf  to  be  quite  M"*^Maft^  to  the  active 
and  pnoj-pcr  dJetcbar^e  of  Lis  duty,  It  will  be  recommended  to  Government  to  trana£er 
him  aceoniiiiglj  ta  tLe  Invalid  cstabUahment. 

'  With  [  egiu^  to  Lieu  ten  aal  Jahnsoa,  who  has  already  been  justly  removed  from 
0bs  vibmiioT)  M  Ailjutant  for  ht»  miicrunduct,  his  Excellency  trusts  that  this 
Viiialty  wi^  vpcraU;  iis  n  suffieicut  warriini^  to  induce  him  to  behave  in  future  with 
Aipff  becpiniiii^  cotiftiil« ration  towitrds  d$e  foelings  and  habits  of  the  men  wiih 
whom  bt  b  dL^»tiatid  to  myxv  ;  and  If  ever  he  ex^ts  to  render  himself  again 
^nhy  of  The  faroufulik  Jialice  of  lus  «upfcriors,  he  may  rest  assured  that  any 
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-    I »   ■   >      '• 
undue  severity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  will  not  constitate  the  grounds  of 
inRMmmeiidi^tioD* .  In  the  mew  time,  be  is  directed  to  join  «nddo4v^ts^ifif|i|^ 
2d  European  regiment  until  further  orders.  ^  ' . ',    . 

*  The  doromander-in-Chief  has  already  caused  to  he  signified  hy  the  otfper 
eommftndidg  iti  Cutch,  his  high  displeasure  at  like  cohdiict  of  the '3d  refHinetit 
N4 1,  for  the  yetf  tinmilitttry  act  of  which  the  men  httve  been  j^lly,  la-Jdi«- 
obeying*  fhe  orders  giren  fto  ^em  on  parade,  and  for  not  follo<rii«:  th|i>  wtosThAl 
do^^r  bringing  complaints  to  the  notice  of  their  sujjerior  of^cer^  Had,t^ 
estab^sheid  course  been  pursued  in  the  present  instance,  it  could  not  liave  faileid 
hi  produdhg  for  the  men  of  the  3d  regiment  every  justice  they  wens  fttdSVidila}]^ 
eiitilM'tOj  and  would  have  prevented  the  staih  they  hove  eoUectively  1mwgliru]|db 
Ahem^bres  hg^  theirimsoldier-Uke  behaviour.  .'   •    to  it  »rf 

'  'Although  it  woiild  seem  that  the  regiment  had  eoqeidefflble  came(|(9rj3ep|- 
plaint,  and  might  have  been  restrained  or  intimidated  by  fear,  from  makipg  a 
pto^t  ap]$eal'f<d!r  tvdrest,  the  Commander-in^^Sifief  is  of  ^fniomlhit  dlsdbbtent 
among  .^tUDm  ooaldoDever  have  risen  to  such  a  height,  had  (Hha^iiljv^ilvecMi- 
nifsioiMii aafl^ poaTCommi^sioned  officers  done  their  duty^;  and(tbat^ow;i|;igttq,^ 
close  intercourse  and  intimacy  which  existed  between  the  s^veratranksl  th^  ^o 
former  grades  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  the  feeling  "trhich  muSthaVe  mfvaittti 
f^t  so^ie-  time  among  the  sepoys,  and  it  was  tfaeir*  du^  to  have<  irepacMJ  ilt^tiM- 
idi^)7.|Ra^idiM)oateitt>wh^hkn«ttlfeRAed  itself,  to  f^.tSwog^sm^iMeA  ofijMr 

fWW»¥»^'  .'.    jj..-    r  .    .   '    -       .;>    ■-,.    J...ii.m«h{    Hfui 

.  '  7^  j^mmapder^i^phief,;  therefore,  desires  that  it  may  be  e^i^plaiped  t<^  t^ 
j^athre  omccFs  of  this  airmy,  and  more  particularly  to  those  of  I9ie  3d  regiment^ 
'fliaiit  fo  thel^  bodhden  dufy^td  know  the  characters,  habits,  vit^ws,"  aiid^&l[(4ife 
<^aal'e«l«^4^y  (IfliNby  do^Miai)  tif  the  men  t>f  their  respeetfve^  'cavpi  ^laointet 
llhrndtlbaroajMortivi^rmaafM  or  iadi jfaneoce*  Mi ■  »p  j^frnHfirm' 

jp^,  Qf|thai^^^,;  he  at -^y,  t^c;  retried  to  head-g^rtprs^  they  iTi^  hp Mfi 
responsible  (or  so  flagrtint  a  Tireach  of  ^iKipline,  apd  the  most  sekioKJis  noooe 

Wehofthc!fc6ii*ict      '   ^   '  >     •      "^    ''^   ^.Ti  ni-Hr 

^•'^Thiritbdve  6r&e<t  ii  tdbe  read'at  thehcadbf  eVetyNativ^  rtglAcfeirHt/Wc 
vervibeviM^'  thte^  entoMkt  ittrades;  and  4uly  etplaiued  to<  <lie~NativB  dftteie  atil 
'ipeik.hft>|h#;i3eifeftiT)ei«|berpiiQteflk'  •  <.  i  s^,-^^  ^)j  i., 

''.'''."•  ■  CU¥b '-or  GOOID  H09B^>  "    >    •   - -'»n  niino^  r.ti 

*  We  detailed  in  our  last  Number  tlie  priticipal  event*  CDBll<?eCed 
"with  the  recent  history  of  this  colony,  and  tlie  tyrAnhtcal  rii^ttsrtires 
pursued  for  th^  sup|>rea!^ion  of  the '  South  Aftiean  Comiii^tctril  Ad^er- 
thtr*  at  that  place.  We  regret  to  see  the  Session  of  Parliament  piiis 
avvtiy  without  an  attempt,  at  leiiBt,  to  institute  a  distinct  and  tie|3ata(e 
inquiry  into  this  particular  act — than  which  nothing  cnii  he  imngintd 
more  tk^^ntly  oppressh^eor  unjust,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  the  Editor  bf 
thai  pai>ef,  is,  we  learn,  arri^^ed  in  England,  and  intetids  (o  pursue 
such  tneitsureS  as  may  be  prajcticahli  to  obtain  redress  r  and  fealty^ 
every  mati  who  is  a  ijincere  friend  to  (reedom,  or  ail  enbmy  to  d«^- 
potisiB' — whether  in  the  East  or  the  Westj  (for  the  diistinctiori  bet#<*ai 
the  good  aad  eviJ  of  free  discussion  according  to  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  partHnilar  spot  in  wbidi  it  may  becDterdi^ed^l^  as 
pernieiouA  a^  it  m  absurd))— ^ught  to  aaaiit  thb  gendeumui  to;  the 
ututogi  of  hi*  po^'er,  in  obtainiag  justicf!  frnpi  his  oppft!»K|jr5k     If 

'  the  '  GotiTii3r^  ei^  tlie  ^Morninff  Chroniole'  'wers  iodx  «iippir^^s«d»fiy 

*  Ministers  h^e^  all  Europe  womd  be  tnadeto  rki^  vnAi  jAinamvMmBs 
o£  vebgeanoe  &n  inouthsiii  anthDcaiioii.  <  Wfacp  efttn  *h^tg^>eaiq^)fte 
£ii^iAh^t Joh&B«ll^  tifereput  in  Mqiie»trBlxonfoi!  fiiiee^ievkd/aAdr^ 

'trialatlflnir^and Ike TCfAict of  M^ntfy'^tA^  to««lci7'iffii»iikiB^«Q 
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an  quarters  against  sadi  an  invasion  of  Ubcrty  ted  property  t  But 
tKi^ty,  papers  may  be  suppressed  in  India,  in  New  South  Wales^,iii 
t)^eraf^,  at  theCape^.and  the  patriotic  press  of  JBnglaii^  is  neafjiy 
silent  on.  this  occasion  3  while,  if  the  subject  be  mentioned  i^th^ 
S^nale  of  tbi9  free  nation^  (as  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Mr.  Fnxr-^ 
baiT^s  pqper,  when  Mr.  Baring  recently  presented  a  petition  from 
Q^i^^i^  ^habitan^  of  the  Cape,)  scarcely  a  solitary.  Aear  Js  uttered 
.}>yianyrione  ^  so  little  does  snch  an  act  of  oppression  excite  astonish* 
iiii.  jii  '>i  altliorrence  in  the  i^iv.it  a^-usiibly  wliidi  we  art  Liuiilit  to 
look  up  to  as  the  guardians  of  our  liberties  at  borne  and  abroad  1 

The '  Time?*/ from  some  secret  motive,  not  easily  to  be  even  conjec- 
tured ^  though  evincing  a  coldness  and  indifference  to^'firda  the  des- 
;i^vi<!^ti''n  of  a  Free  Prpss  in  Indirt^  which  has  deprived  the  adrocatea 
Jif  ilmt  cause   of  it*   luaslstauce   in   moraeuts   when  Ha  advocacy 
mii^ht  hav«  liei^n  nio^t  \al liable,  is  nevertlielei^s  mo»t  keetdy  alive 
4»i  tlie  destructicm  of  a  Free  Press  at:  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
has  laboured  on  the  e,xposnre  of  oppre-ssion  hi  tbut  colony  with 
'^^l  i^eal  unMirpassed  by  any  of  its  contcmpamries.     Supposing  its 
l|dltofs  (Ibr  we  understapd  there  are  several  exercising  nearly  eqiial 
jiitiiiMiid)  to  think  the  CaJTers,  the  Bosclunanj^^  and  ttie  Hottentots^ 
'iMSmmy  ^tih],  together,  about  half  a  miUion  within  this  colony  of 
^fReTaJjc,  tri  be  much  greater  in  the  scale  of  pohticB  or  civilisation 
"iJian  the  hundred  million!^  of  Hindoos,  Parsces,  and  ]\£ohainroedans 
,j|^|a;l  to  our  rule  and  iuliuence  iti  India  ;  still,  when  tlje  e^ttept  of 
Ai  ^TtiUmcSf-^-thQ  number  of  its  cidesi — the  nature  and  abundance 
of  its  produce — ^the  magnitude  of  its  fle«t&4-^exinivfnal^iltig<»'«tf 
its  commerce — the  str«c^;ih'  ofit^  amy-^^he  importance  of  its  civil 
(j^^E;^ic#frrt)^^WOiiiM:  of  its  i;evenue^— the  char^^ct^r  pf  its  inkai^nts 
x^rMA'^^gPf)^  intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  English  inslitulMH^ 
l^^^^^f^. aver  .its  surf^^^e  h^  considered,  Isdxa  must  surely  be 
.thoqgl^tj^bqiliii^PQ^  i^edor  i|i importance  to  thocolony  of  Uie  Ca^te  of 
,(ji9fq4>PPB?  ( ;BL9dyet^  if  tl^^  efforts  made  by  the  'Times* , to  advocate 
[^iihSI9l9fi^}P^\f^^  disillusion  and  good  government  in  eac^h'pf  theae 
i(4^l^^5^  pf  IBnglandi "Were  to  betaken  as  a<;riteiJ9nj^ithe,)r^-> 
:4^M^  WWi^f^  ^f  ^^P  P^^'  coui^tri^  in  its  estimatiouj ,  Jn^v^. 
yf^iffilflW^v  ,#ip,all  e^nough  to  be  compressed  withiu :  a  nut-shell> 
3!^^4^^pe  would  S(9em,tQ  he.  not  merely  a  mere  sppcK  ^.the 
ii9^^^m^t9i.^  great. c^tineoty  but  «  country  spread o^r  aJarg^r 
l,ffipc^JJpftft;tl>e.wliole  of  Africa  itself,  :  j  ' 

-r>  ;£tjU^ -however;  though  the  ^  Timaa-.  is  not  jn|uch'  HioYttd  byithe 
>diueHyi«iid'op|ves^n(e€  finst  hatushim^  aa  Eiigilsk  editor^  then 
'UesinxjaiEg  ia^2  .hb.!pcdpertyy  and,  lastily,  fettenog  eafBryF^^m' in 
vbOk-f^ietiais  a^pkinl  its  zeal  \rhen  it  if  liioved:  1^  injuries'  of  tlie 
'flHM  uatiKi^  tkougk  to  a  mudi  in3erior«xteiit,  nt  the  'Cipe  of  6Kkkl 
>Bd^9<{EindiA  >this  apitit;  we  wiUiagiy  pniaetke  just  And.well«timed 
^xii^sffatioiib  'whith>  duringihe  past  month,;  it  has  Aiade  on  the  sub- 
-jebt^tfyaqgayaaMgeDt hi.:that tKilonyy  and shiQetefy  hqpethey may 
have  iiiBuence  in  higher  quarters. 
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'         ■  '     NXTtTX  Il>rOUW  CHABlfT. 

In  a  late  Bombay  l^apcr,  the  Bombay  Gazette ^  of  Jacuary  10, 
1827,  ^'e  perceive  an  announcement  placed  among  the  iwivertise^ 
ments,  stating,  that  the  nephew  of  Amerchtind  Bunderchutid,  the 
eminent  shroff,  or  banker,  whose  property  was  seized  at  Poonah,  (as 
described  in  the  second  article  of  this  Number,  in  the  judgments 
delivered  fn  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay^)  and  who  did  not  live  to 
sec  a  decree  for  its  rcstomtion,  had,  in  accordance  ^ith  the -cba- 
ritabJe  sentiments  of  bis  bighly-respected  uncle,  obtained  the  libera- 
tion of  all  the  prisoners,  confined  in  the  prisons  of  Bombay  for  debtj 
by  jmying,  on  their  account,  the  whole  of  the  debts  for  which  tiiey 
were  confined,  and  setting  them  at  liberty.  U  any  European  gcn^ 
tlemim  had  done  half  as  much,  the  Englisb  newspapers,  in  India, 
would  have  had  their  columns  filled  with  his  praise  j  but  this  act  of 
benevolence  being  done  by  a  Native,  the  very  announcement  can 
only  find  iu  way  into  the  pi\|jcr  as  a  paid  ddvertiiefnent ;  and,  ail  fair 
as  we  can  discover,  not  a  line  appears  in  the  same  p&perj  on  the 
siibjectj  from  the  pen  of  the  editor ! 

GtOysrnor-Gbkeral. 

.  The  last  aocotmlS'  horn  the  cimp  of  the  Gorenior-Geneml  left  iu» 
Lordskipadd  sakeat  P^adpore;  ^e  GoveriKMvGeiienJi  Temlrod 
CotoiieKiardiMr'shorBa^and  ejcpressed  himself  higUypletosad^wid^ 
thenofi^l  sight  he  had  widiessedy  in  the  evohdions  aad  tet^pcar* 
fbnnfld  by  &s  distwigirished  body  of  cuvalry.  At  Agra  Loid^AdH 
herst  and  family  tooV  up  their  residence  at  th^  house  of  Mr.  G, 
Saunders^  ^Dd  were  enter^aijied  in  the  most  hospitable  manner  by 
the  worthy  host  and  smiable  hostess*  The  Taj  was  visited  by  the 
Governor-Qeneral  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  be  arrived 
at  Agra ;  and  a  levee  and  drawing-room  held  on  the  following  morti* 
ing  at  Mr.  Saunders's  house.  At  the  nalive  Durbar,  also  held  by 
his  Lordship,  a  nephew  of  Holkar^  and  several  cliiefs  of  Malwa,  were 
introduced  and  tendered  their  nuzzer  to  the  Gavemor-General,  Se- 
Gondra  ^Rias  next  visited  by  his  Lord.Hhip  ;  and  on  the  !5th,  IHtidce 
Baov  the  brolber-in-law  of  Scindia^  arrived  from  Gualior  at  ^e  head 
of  a  splendid  noission.  The  appearamre  of  this  chief,  who  came  as  aa 
estropf  horn  Seindia,  !wts  singular  aiid  piduresqiie^  and  th^  variety 
cxf  warlike  costumes  in  which  his  attendants  appearad  is  i 


as  rendering  the  scene  al^igether  unique*  Anath^  vjisi^  to  tl»|  Tu 
pj  ei^py  th^  view  of  beeuties  and  gxandeiu:  by  JXKXwligbt  offfrmii^ 
th^  amusements  of  the  I^th.  Ou  the  15th»  Jiody  AnvMerst  hdd  a 
drawing-room,  at  wbichi  a  deputation  of  eight  Mahratta  ladlev  wisr^ 
|paceived>,who.had  been^nt  to  wait  cm.  her  ladyship  by  ber  Higjm<9ia 
the  B^a^eea  Baee,  with  compUmeBtary  niiessageg  and  pr^pentSf  Hie 
piale  part  of  his  Lordship's  suite  was  eychided  frond  ^Uis  drawhR|^ 
loom,  with  the  nov^  and  splendour  of  wbic;^  it  is  3aid  tha  Native 
la4ies  were  much  surprised  and  delighted. 

On  the  19th  January^  his  Lordship  reached  ^^irttypore  Sikri,  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  political  resident  of  Rajpootana,  Sir  Charles 
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Metcalf,  Bart.  At  this  place  Die  Governor-General  received  and  re- 
turned ^e  idsit  of  the  Ranee  of  Dholigion^  who  had  come  from  the 
batilLS  of  the  Cfaumbul  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  Lordship. 

;\t.4t  libuitpore,  the  GuvcmoNGeneral  was  met  hy  the  young 
^jah,  Bolwiint  Sitigh,  attended  hy  a  numerous  and  handsome  reti^ 
Qtie.  Tlie  Kajah  visited  bis  Lordship  on  his  arriving  at  his  tents  f 
aud  in  the  evening  of  the  ^mneday^tiie  Governor-General  and  suite 
w^t  entertained  at  dirmer  by  Major  Lockett^  the  political  agent  at 
Bt^nitpore.  On  the  following  day,  a'grand  entertainment  was  givei^ 
at  the  palace  to  the  Govt-rnor-General  and  suite,  when  the  streets  of 
Bhiirtpore  were  britlkntly  illuminated,  and  the  peaceful  salute  in  , 
hpnour  of  his  Lord.^hip  was  eiichanged  for  the  warlike  cannonade 
^;^^,  but  a  few  months  ago  resounded  from  the  battlements  of  this 
fortress.  The  entertainirients  were  conducted  in  great  0t^|  and 
netirly  sixty  English  gentlemen  and,  ladies  sat  down  to  it,  ,  The  pre- 
sence of  the  Muhamjiih  at  the  festive  board,,  seated  between  Lord 
ipid  Lady  Amherst,  while  his  regent  ministers  supported  th^  politic* 
tal  agent,  gave  a  friendly  aspect  to.  the  scene,  prophetic. we  hope 
of  the  harmony  nnd  peace  that  are  long  to  distinguish  our  inters 
coarse  with  the  native  states  of  Upper  India. 

.<li»:tlie  ^th,  the  Govenior-General  enteclaiaed-  the  Mahar^ah 
wmi  Ida  ministers  ai  a*dtnner  given  inhis  tents^wfaen  BnlwoBt Singly 
went  ttnnighihe  eeremony  of  taking  leave  of  the  Govemor-GeneraL 
0R^theao&,  his  Lordship  lefi;  Bhurtpore,  and  was  to  proceed  to 
Mitttfca^  dia  Cumhheer,  Deieg,  and  GovetdhmU'^^-OrienUil  Observer* 

^'     "^   ■  Nativb  Soroolb  at  Bombay. 

At  theannnal  general  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Native  School  Book 
jjitt^hoo!  Society,  held  m  its  btiildings  on,  Saturday  20th  January 
lWr,theHDn.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  Governor  of  Bombay,  and 
Pirfeiideiit  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  having  been  read  hy  th^  $ecretary, 
C^*t.  G*  Jervijj,  It  was^  on  the  motion  of  Kaikhoosro  Soral^ee,  se- 
cond^ by  Cnrsetjee  Manikjee,  resolved  imanimously. 

Thai  the  Report  wViieb  has  been  read  be  received  and  printed^ 
aader  the  direction  of  the  CoDimittee* 

:  ftiiiijik  Oowasjee  then  rose,  and  addressed  the  meetmg  in  the 

-»     2     '  tenna? 


'i^€ritotteihenr,  I  desire  to  propose  that  the  sincerest  thanks  of 
Uie^tMiMk^be  gii^en  to  the  honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinston^ 
GW«hrfdr  W'Bombay  and  the  President  of  the  Society,  for  his  per* 
il!iM»fe^  attention  to  the  mterests  of  this  Institution.  Heartily  de<» 
iMl^ei  I  4o,  in  common  with  all  of  my  trfte  in  India,  to  acquire 
iM'frulfe  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  education,  it  is  wi^  a  delight 
tM^  Ive  are  at  a  loss  how  to  express  in  adequate  terms,  that  we 
bebolS  a^K^ene,  to  whi^,  until  of  late  years,  we  have  been  so  little 
accustomed,  as  the  cfaieif  Member  of  the  Government  cdodescend- 
iag  to  oome  simongBt  us^  apd  to  devote  a  portkn  of  hit  vifatable 
time  and  vailed  talents  to  the  establishment  and  prcHnotion  of  plans 
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lect  SummiTf^  of  the  laiest  Ih&Uigettce 

by  wlucb  the  NatiTes  of  this  country  can  make  progtess  iomkii 
^e  attainment  of  the  moral  and  inteUectoal  superiority  of  Boropeaii 
nations.*   .  -  . 

Deve&dsB  Huijeevimdas  seconded  the  motion,  and  said:  ^  It  is 
impossible  to  omit  mention  of  the  satisfaction  so  universally  felt  by 
^  Natives  at  the  solicitude  evinced  by  the  worthy  and  estimable 
PresidiNkt  on  all  occasions  for  their  welfiure.  From  his  intimate  and 
extensive  acquaintance  witii  our  languages  and  customs,  no  one 
could  be  more  qualified  to  suggest  the  fiUest  means  for  advancing 
bur  individual  interest,  and  the  public  good,  llie  promotion  c^&e 
education  of  the  Natives  under  his  auspices  and  encouragement  calls 
for  our  warmest  gratitude,  whilst  it  is  the  readiest  ostensible  way  of 
preparing  us  for  the  reception  of  those  boons,  which  the  Legislature 
of  England  has  recently  shown  a  disposition  to  bestow  on  us.* 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  honourable  the  President  returned  thanks  for  the  honour 
done  him  by  the  Society,  and  said  it  would  be  his  highest  amUtion 
to  merit  the  favourable  sentiments  it  had  expressed,  uid  to  support^ 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  an  Institution  so  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Natives. 

Various  resolutions  of  thanks  were  then  passed  3  and  it  was  re- 
solved, that  in  consideration  of  Ibe  operations  of  the  Society  having 
assumed  a  more  exalted  character  ^ce  its  foundation  in  the  yeur 
18%,  the  denomination  of '  Bombay  Native  School  Book  and  School 
Society,*  be  changied  to  the  more  general  appdlation  of  the  'Bombay 
Native  Education  Society.*— BomJajf  Gazette. 

Miscellaneous. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Hlots  of  Bengal  is  on  his  way  to  England, 
with  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  line  of  steam 
packets  from  this  country  to  India^  of  the  success  of  which  we  en- 
tertain great  doubts. 

The  latest  letters  from  India  state,  that  the  health  of  Sir  Cbarlea 
Grey,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Coiut,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Pearson,  the  Advocate-General,  rendered  it  probable  that  they  would 
require  at  least  a  temporary  relief  from  their  duties.  , 
'  The  Governor-General  was  still  on  his  tour,  but  had  given  orders 
for  all  letters  sent  from  England,  to  his  address,  after  June  1897> 
to  be  detained  at  the  Cape  $  so  that  he  contemplated  a  speedy  de- 
jliarture  from  India.  Meanwhile,  we  hear  of  nothing  th^  can  be 
relied  on,  as  to  his  successor.  Mr.  Wynn  is  now  more  frequently 
named  than  any  other,  as  the  probable  future  Governor-General  5 
but  though  this  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  it  does  not  a{^pear  to  be 
actually  determined  on.  ^ 

East  India  College. 

It  is  with  regret  we  record  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Haugfaton^ 
Professor  of  Hindoo  Literature  at  the  East  India  College.   Extreme 
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canneckd  with  the  Eaakrn  World.  16 1 

01  lieoltli  bag  forced  this  able  Oriental  scholar  to  retire  from'  the 
aiGCi^e  dutiej^  of  the  Collece^  prematurely  indeed^  but  not  until  he  had 
given  to  the  world  a  work,  which  will  hand  down  his  name  with  dis- 
tinguished honour  to  posterity.  We  allude  to  the  'Institutes  of 
Menu,'  which  Mr,  Haaghton  has  edited  for  the  use  of  the  College. 
This  work  has  been  printed  with  a  correctness  which  is  quite  extras 
ordinary.  It  has  bee  a  received  in  India  by  Europeans,  as  well  a^ 
Native  Sanscrit  scholars,  with  delight,  whilst  some  of  the  latter  conkl 
scarcely  credit  the  feet  of  its  being  edited  by  a  European.  Mr. 
Haughton  has  also  produced,  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  Col- 
lege, a  IVrngalee  Grammar,  and  selections  in  the  same  language  5 
and  should  his  health  lie  restored,  we  may  look  forward  to  more  ex^ 
tensive  contributions  to  the  stock  of  Oriental  literature. 

The  following  aniil^  of  interest,  as  connected  with  the  East,  have 

app^nr^xl  m  the  Daily  Papers : 

'...,^K0¥f  Judge  at  Bombay, — ^Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  formerly  of  the  Northern 
Ci^cuil^  and  late  Member  for  Tavistock,  has  been  appointed  one  of 
,1^  J.ui|gl^  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay. — Globe, ' 

•  TVisveiierg'^  the  Eatt^r^Th^  HonounUe  Mr.  Aasoiii  brother  to 
Viscount  Anson,  and  Mr.  ******  were  tnuFelUng  in. the: Levant: 
^Kf^^weBtiinko  a  nao^que  st  AlepfX),  and  were  there  detected  to  he 
mSitUtvtfB  c  they  were  sentencai  with  iniatant  death  )  but  by  hoiiic 
B«uis'.were-feqp^itedund  thrown  into  prison.  In  prison,  huweyer, 
Uci'AiifloiiXsaiiight  the  plague. and  died.  A^  the  fate  of  Mr.  Amon's 
€oiDfilik)a  is.stUl  wcertaiDj  we  do  uot  feel  ju^^ufLed  in  akirming  Ms 
friends  by  the  pubUcation  of  his  name, — Giobc.      ^.^.^^^  ^ 

Murder  of  Captain  jR.  Monk.— The  family  and  friends  of  this 
jtooan^  vrho  was.  the  son  of  B.  iMonl^  Esq^  of  this  city,  (Chester,) 
y^^'i^eived  the  melancholy  tidings  of  his  premature  death,  in  the 
L^Jndies.  Captain  Honk  was  paymaster  of  his  Majesty's  Slst 
legunent,  and  was  murdered  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  last  De- 
c^her^  on  the  river  Ganges,  while  proc^ding  in  a  boat  on  his  way 
't!b:]m  the  detachment  in  progress  by  water  to  Meenit,  under  the 
crouiiand  of  Captain  Bolton. .  The  boat  wa^  aitadLed  by  a  number 
^TSaiive  robbers,  from  whom,  however,  the  bootnten  made  thebr 
escape  -,  and  it  was  supposed  Mr.  Monk  mnu:  thrown- ovierbofurd,  as 
llte'bddjr  waa  not  subsequentiy  found. .  Captain.  Monk. first  entered^ 
Uie  'army  in  the  Cheeihire  Militia,  and  tlience  ^volunteered  into  the 
llM^regteent.  He  aftenvards  served  in  the  Bnmswic^  O^  Hnasars, 
4i4liie  ^^irlous  parts  of  the  oontmeni  of  Europe  iia  which  they  were 
'  V*rf  actively  engaged  daring  'the  war.  Subsequently  he  joined  the 
68d  r^hnent,  and  alteBWards  the  31st,  of  .whii(;;h  he  w;as  paymaster, 
^hen  he  was  dius  prematurely  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  being 
only  in  his  42d  year.'  Captain  Monk  was  on  board  the  Kent  India- 
man  wh^  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  that  vessel  took  place. — 
Ckeiter  Chronicfe. 
"  ihieiUal  Herald,  rolU.  M 
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Gbanb  Dinner  citen  bt  the  HoKotTBABLS  Eam»  India 
.    Company  to  Sib  John  Malcolm. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  Idth  June,  the  Directors  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Conapany  gave  a  snlendid  entertainment  at  the  Albion  TB?eni» 
Aldersgate-atreet,  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
appointment  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  that  gal- 
lant Officer  having  been  sworn  into  the  office  at  the  East  India  House  in 
the  morning.  There  were  present,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  the  Earl  of 
Powis,  Lords  Villiers,  Clive,  Elliott,  &c.,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning, 
Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn,  the  Attorney- 
Creneral,  the  Solicitor-General,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Herries, 
Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn,  the  Hon.  Dr.  Haliburton,  Sir  James  Mac- 
intosh, Sir  Coutts  Trotter,  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  Sir  James  Colebrook,  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Sir  Christopher  Cole; 
Sir  nobert  Elliott,  and  Sir  James  Shaw,  Bart. ;  Colonel  Baiky^  Caoftain 
Hart,  son  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  several  of  the  Directors  or  tki$ 
Honourable  Company. 

Th€  Drikrs  givr/Q  to  Mr.  Keye,  the  proprietor  of  the  tavern,  by  the  East 
India  ('ompony.  n  ere,  that  no  expense  snould  be  spared ;  and  mfe  dinner 
coutsisti^d  of  liirfle,  venison,  and  every  delicacy  the  season  coidd  afford. 
Three  courses  himc  served  entirely  on  silver  plate,  en  miie,  and  the  baii- 
quet  wa»  eoudiictvd  altogether  in  the  style  or  the  most  princely  Eastern 
maffnifi fence.  The  >vines  were  exquisite^  and  were  of  the  rarest  and 
mofit  costly  kind.  About  130  sat  down  to  dinner,  which  was  served  up 
at  ttt)«>ut  fmlf-jjjiisi;  six  o'clock.  The  Hon.  Hugh  Lindsay,  the  newly 
appointed  Chairmanof  the  East  India  Company,  was  in  the  Chair.  Orihni 
n^lii  «at  Sir  J  (kh  1 1  Malcolm,  in  his  military  dress,  and  to  thft  left,  Ms 
Or»oe  the  Duke  uf  Wellinrton,  in  his  uniform  as  Colonel  of  the  Royal 
HegimeTit  uf  Artlllenr,  ana  wearing  the  star  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
At  the  C3£treii\e  t*na  of  the  table  sat  Mr.  Canning,  and  by  his  side  the 
President  of  tht*  Board  of  Control.  Tlie  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  sat 
ncur  the  Premiex. 

As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  Messrs.  Broadhurst,  Taylor,  Leate, 
Terraile,  Goulden,  and  Watson,  simg  the  'Wykehamist's  Grace*  In 
excellent  style. 

The  Crai&man  rose,  and  prefaced  the  health  of  his  Mfjesty  with  a  few 
appropriate  and  loyal  observations,  which  he  concluded  by  proposing  the 
health  of  '  Our  Gracious  Sovereign  King  George  the  Fourth/  which  was 
drunk  with  four  times  four. 

Air — '  God  save  the  King.*' 

The  next  toast  given  from  the  Chair  was,  *  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Navy  of  Great  Britain/  with  three  &ics  three. 

Aip— '  Rule  Britannia.' 

The  Company  having  dnink  the  healths  ef  the  other  braachei  of  the 
Royal  Family, 

The  Hon.  Hmn  Lindbat  again  mse,  mmI  addressed  tlM^  Compi&y 
nearly  as  foilows :  Having  displayed  our  afiections  of  loyalty  for  the 
reignmg  family  on  the  throne,  to  whom,  as  a  commerdal  body,  thU 
Company  is  ao  much  iiMted,  we  Are  now  coniag  to  tbAt  inore  imue* 
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dto,  nd^  if  I  pUMT  wy  so«  permnal  cMse^  f»B  accoimt  of  wbich  we,  &q 
Dirtetcfft  of  the  Emt  ImUa  Cpmpaoy,  are  thia  eveniog^  honoured  with 
the  presence  of  those  Ministers  to  whom  his  Mighty  has  heen  graciously 
plesaed  to  eoniide  the  important  ^st  of  managing  and  conducting  tho 
affairs  of  this  realm.  That  object  is  to  con^^ratmate,  on  his  appointment 
to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Bombay,  a  distmguished  officer,  whose  s^r^ 
vices,  both  diplomatic  and  militarv«  have  justly  entitled  him  to  the  rewu*cl 
which  they  merit,  in  his  being  selected  to  fill  one  of  the  highest  situa* 
tions,  as  regards  influence  and  rank,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  this 
.  Company  to  confer  on  any  of  their  servants.  In  so  appointing  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  we  entertain  a  certain  conviction  that  the  powers  intrusted  to 
him  will  be  wielded  ynih.  discretion,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  wisdom. 
Our  opinion  of  his  merits,  qualifications,  and  talents,  cannot  be  mon) 
strikingly  evinced  than  by  the  fsct  of  his  appointment.  It  is,  therefore^ 
with  much  pleasure,  in  which  we  are  confident  you  will  all  participate, 
that  I  propose  *  the  health  of  Sir  John  Malcolm>  and  success  to  his 
government  of  Bombay.'    iLimd  and  continued  cheers,) 

Sir  JoBN  Malcolm  rose  to  return  thanks.  After  a  declaration  of  the 
feelings  of  gratitude  which  the  reception  of  his  name  had  excited  in  his 
bosom,  the  gallant  General  then  proceeded  thus :— kventlemen,  were  I  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  prudence,  mv  purpose  mij^ht  perhaps  be  better 
sffiswered  by  brevity  of  speech,  but  wnen  the  heart  is  full  and  the  feelings 
are  such  as  mine  at  this  moment,  the  proudest  of  my  life,  it  is  impossible 
that  this  can  be  denied  utteraUce.  At  an  early  period  of  my  life  it  wad 
my  fortune  to  be  sen'  out  to  India  in  a  subaltern  situation ;  and  from 
tliat  period  to  the  present  my  only  aim  and  object  have  been,  however 
success  may  have  followed  in  their  steps,  to  have  devoted  myself  with 
unwearied  zeal  and  untiring  industry  to  the  promotion  of  what  I  consi- 
dered to  be  the  true  interests  of  the  Company  abroad,  and  the  permanent 
fnd  real  advantage  of  my  native  country.  {Hear,  hear,)  During  the 
period  which  has  since  elapsed,  it  has  been  mvfortime  to  have  witnessed 
all  the  great  ana  important  events  of  which  the  peninsula  of  India  has 
be^n  the  theatre  dunng  the  last  five-and-thirty  years.  In  some  of  them  I, 
too,  had  an  humble  share ;  and  when  I  look  back  and  reflect  how  little  it 
has  been  in  my  power  to  perform  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  confidence  which  they  have  been 
pleased  to  place  in  me, — a  confidence,  which  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  I 
lave  never  ventured  to  repose  itself.  {Hear,)  And  although  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  honourable  post  to  which  I  have  this  day  been 
raised,  nor  nhrink  from  the  performance  of  its  high  and  arduous  duties, 
believe  me  it  is  more  from  a  feeling  of  duty  than  any  over-weening  am- 
bition or  selfish  vanity.  {Hear,)  And  when,  continued  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
I  look  at  the  distinguished  individuals  who  now  surround  me,  with  several 
of  whom  it  has  been  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  have  been  early  connected 
in  India,  I  cannot  but  reel  my  connection  with  them  to  be  an  induce- 
ment of  a  strong  mitnre  why  I  diould  be  a  true  and  faithful  servant ;  and 
it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice,  for  on  occasions  like  the  present,  such 
coincidences  bear  on  tnemselves  a  mark  of  a  peculiar  kind,  that  this  day 
on  which  von  have  appointed  so  humble  a  servant  as  myself  to  a  station 
of  so  much  distinction,  should  be  the  forty-third  anniversary  of  one  of 
Ute  moit  fiunous  and  distingmshed  victories  which  have  crowned  the 
British  Ttlonr  in  India.— TThe  name  which  was  mentioned  by  Sir  John 
ilakolm  was  drowned  in  &e  cheers  that  followed  its  announcement,  so 
that  it  e6Ciq;»ed  our  ear8.]*^And  there  are  other  inducements  which  can« 
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npt  fall  to  prove  mcentms  toi  the  prodtictibD<>f  whatever  zeal  or  abiBdes 
I  may  possess,  that^  emulating  however  distantly  some  of  those  illustri- 
ous men  witli  whom  it  was  my  gGod  fortune  to  be  then  assot  mtcd,  I 
mny  approuch  thctn  in  zeal^  however  I  iniiy  fall  behind  them  in  ability. 
(I^ar.)  It  woa  there  tlmC  I  htid  the  g^tod  fortimi^  to  form  an  ue(]Uiimt- 
ance,  which  time  has  ripened  intf*  friendsliip,  with  the  naUle  Lord  now 
on  my  left  hand^  (turning:  to  Lord  Cli?e,  ivho  aai  neitt  to  the  Puke  of 
WeUiii|]ftoD^)  whose  fatherlaid  the  foundations  of  our  empire  in  the  Ea^t, 
mid  lived  to  see  arise  on  them  a  vast  and  ma^niiieent  imperial  .^uper- 
atructure,  iCheers.)  It  was  in  that  eatintry  that,  placed  under  the  tute- 
lag^c  of  the  first  diplomatist  of  his  a|ife,  Ct/Cird  Wellesley,)  I  learned  thme, 
lessons  of  praetieal  wisdom  whieh  have  been  the  t^uidmi^  star  of  my  con- 
duet  since,  and  have  tangbt  me  to  consider  that  I  \}e$i  promoted  the 
ad vautage  uf  India  when  con^olldalmg'  the  tie»  whieh  hind  her  to  vhi^s 
eountry.  Ami  if  that  great  man,  vvhom  his  I^Iajesty  hojf  been  pleased  to 
a  end  to  the  isister  island,  m  the  representative  cif  hi^  power  and  attril>utes, 
could  be  ^ared  frcmi  tlie  high  duties  of  his  important  station^  1  think  he 
would  be  here  this  evening  to  eougratulate  \ns  humble  pupil  on  the  ho- 
nour which  you  have  conferred  upon  hiin.  {/Imt*,}  And  tlierc^  too^  I 
waa  associated  ^ji'ilh  the  iUufitrions  brother  of  that  illustrious  man  ivho 
has  come  here  tg-jught  to  do  me  honour — ^a&»oeiated  hi  ties  of  friendship, 
tvhich  have  ^Uce  continued  ulthout  change,  and  whicli,  if  I  know  any 
thing  of  myself^  or  the  great  man  whom  I  speak  of,  1  think  I  may  con^- 
dfiofly  asaertj*  wiU  ever  remain  unchanj^ed.  Yq^  j  I  was  then  appointe<J 
wjth  him  who  uas  titamped  hia  name  broad  and  indelilde  on  the  annate  pt 
Britisih  lierouirm  and  rettownp^und  who,  even  then^  acquired  a  fame  whjcl^ 
he  alone  has  lived  to  see  excelled*  {Luud  chfen.)  j\nd  wiien  I  ace  thp 
Right  Honourable  {jeatleman  (tm-ning  to  Mr.  tanning)  who  eight  yearsj 
since  recommended  me  to  the  Directors  of  llii^  Cuuipony  for  that  very 
post  which  has  been  tbi^  day  conferred  on  me — when  I  see  that  Ki^ht 
HonouTiifde  Gentleman  pre; sent  thin  evenings  I  cannot  hut  fed  proud  to 
have,  deserved  the  notice  of  one  whose  high  and  diisting-uishetf  station^ 
greai,  although  it  be,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  tlu*  splendour  of  hl^  ' 
talentii,  and  the  almost  omnipotence  of  hisjfentiLs.  {Louamnhme)  On, 
aa  occasion  such  as  this,  it  is  a  proud  reflection  to  hehold  around  tnc  , 
such  men.  But  there  is  another  tie  which  mil  bind  me  still  more  strongly 
to  the  interests  of  this  Company-— it  is  tlie  feeling  of  gratitude  T  ini|i3t. , 
ever  entertain  for  the  unanimous  manner  in  which  the  Board  of  Direqtoni 
have  been  plciuicd  to  sanction  my  apnohitment ;  and  when  the  time  for 
ejcertioo  become*  nece&sary,  I  trust  these  continued  motives  will  prorc 
the  strongest  incentive  to  my  exertions,  and  that  1  shaU  not  fail  in  fiilfiU- 
ing  the  aiitiespations  vou  have  formed.  Allow  jne,  Gentlemen,  ti^  dnnlf, 
all  your  healths.  (:^Lf  John  Malcolm  sat  down  amid^f  loiid  ^ppl^Uf^;, 
which  continued  for  some  minutes.) 

Air. — '  Killiecrankie/ 

The  Honourable  Ch  AiiiMAx  said,  hating  drank  the  health  of  bur  jpHo-' 
cipftl  guest,  I  now  rise  mxXi  feelings  of  much  pleasure  to  propose  those  of 
his  Majesty's  Minis  ten,  of  whom  I  see  so  many  around  me ;  and  I  hare 
merely  to  add  the  expression  of  that  hope  which  is  so  unanimously  feh 
throughoril  the  countrv,  that  their  talents,  zeal,  and  ability  may  be  such 
for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  grati- 
tude and  thanks  of  all  classes.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  tl^rt;  Vixovt 
propose '  the  health  of  the  Eight  Honourable  George  Canning,  and  the 
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RttofldffM^eeYy'flMimfiterB.'    Dra^  ivitli  tliree  thnM  tlnr«e/Aiid  fol- 
lowed by  loud  cheering  {  amidst  wiiich 

Mr.  CAWNi>'e*  rose,  and  spake  to  tbc  fol]fTwm|j  purport  i  Mr.  Chair- 
mktky  oA  behalf  of  my  rollcai^ics  and  myself,  whom  you  hure  iLssodated 
an  the  toost  now  drunk »  allnw  mc  to  thank  thi«  Couvpany  for  the  mimuer 
in  wKtcb  it  has  been  rei^eived.  We  neither  ean  deucrre  any  fiupport,  nor 
do  we  claim  any,  but  on  tJie  eondition*  eouplcd  by  the  wfirthy  Chairmsui 
wilh  tJie  expression  of  bis  and  your  kind  disposition  towardtt  ns,  that  to 
the  Heitt  of  our  ability  we  consult  and  promote  the  general  wclfEtre  and 
happineis  uf  the  people.  (CherrxS)  Gentlemen,  there  U  no  body  of  men 
It!  tie  country  from  whom  such  a  compliineut  n^  you  baTC  now  bestowed 
rould  come  to  us  with  |E(rcater  welcome.  1  l>elieve  there  is  no  example 
in  tbc  htstorv  of  the  world,  on  the  one  band,  of  the  existence  of  an  Inipc^ 
rial  corporaticin,  such  aj*  your  Chairman  represcntij  so,  on  tbe  other,  of 
the  cojaeniTcncc  of  two  coHjrflinatc  authorities,  f«>r  so  long  a  series  of 
yeari*  conducting,  without  shock  or  conflict,  the  adni  in  i  strati  on  of  tbe 
HionderfiiU  1  hiwl  tdninst  said  tbe  tremendous  empire,  over  which  tKc  East 
India  Companv  ami  the  Crown  jointly  preside.  Gentlemen,  the  cou- 
srmcTion  and  maintenance  of  that  vast  empire  arc  as  fearfid  as  extraor- 
dinary.  It  is  a  disproof  of  the  common  ada^e,  that  little  wisdom  h 
rei^nired  for  goveniing  mankind,  to  consider  now  such  a  muebirte  haa 
been  gradually  formed, — how  a  varied  population,  of  ncarlj  one  huudrcd 
Ihousand  goals,  is  kept  together  under  a  ftovernmcai  so  anomalous,  and 
dbtattt  tboustmds  of  miles,  with  so  much  comparative  happiness,  and  so 
liWl^  of  Inter nal  confusion,  (Heftr.)  But,  Gentlemen,  the  ^Tcatness  of 
the  eonecrn  to  be  adminirfercd  has  bad  its  natural  effect,  it  has  produced! 
a  trace  of  mCO  adequate  to  Its  admlnistnition,  I  venture  to  say,  that  there 
r&imoct  be  found  in  Europe  any  monarchy  ubic!i,  with  in  a  given  time,  lias 

ffodnced  &o  many  men  of  the  first  talents,  in  eivil  and  militar)-  llfL',  as 
Hia'ba^s  within  the  same  period,  first  reared  for  her  own  use,  arid  theu 
Lfiteti  10  tbeir  native  country.  {Louti  rhrt^n.)  Gentlemen,  if  tbe  eora- 
pHiricml  paid  by  you  lo  his  IVIaje^iv's*  Ministers  be  plea^jiitg  from  the  East 
India  Company,  it  i$  <ioubly  m  wfiere  that  Com  pan  y,  with  the  concur* 
r*iiee  and  niilapprobalion  of  \\h  ]Majehty*s  Government,  is  sending^  back 
to  fudfa,  a  man  whom  you  liave  brought  home  for  a  tloie,  that  he  mi^bt 
rtist  \n  tlie  career  of  bis  honourable  labours,  and  whom  you  nt>w  restore 
to  an  enlarg'ed  sphere  of  activity,  alike  for  tbe  advaniaife  of  yuur  service 
and'  for  the  completion  of  your  ovvn  reputation,  (//wr,  ktur.)  It  is 
fi«rfect!y  tnie,  as  the  i.'^al hint  O dicer  has  bitnaelf  stated,  that  seven  or  cig^bt 
jrafs  ago,  being  then  connected  with  the  r!ej>arTment  of  the  Govcmme^nt 
uh05e  dtirj*  it  IS  to  watch  over  your  affairs,  I  recommended  Bir  John 
ftlaleolm  %%\  y^mr  notice,  I  believe  for  tbe  very  part  for  which  he  is  now 
destined,  I  reeommended  lum,  as  one  of  three  indhidnals  then  in  3'^out 
H-nire,  whn:4e  respective  merits,  all  cmitienf  in  an  extraordinary  dcirree^ 
were  so  equally  balanced,  that  it  became  a  ta^tk  of  difficulty  to  cho^>se 
betw^eatbem-T-I  speak  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  ^^ir  Thomas  ^lunro,  aod  tbe 
g^aot  O^cer  whose  appointmei  a  wo  arc  now  met  to  eclcUrate.  Tho 
selectioq  then  made  wa£>  one  ratlicr  of  clrcu  in  stances  than  preference. 
Si^  Johjx  Malcolm,  I  well  remember,  aequicnced  with  a  generous  protnp- 
tituaeln  the  advancement  of  his  conjpelitors,  ii(j  worthy  of  hio* ;  and  if  he 
ha&juji  coBsequence  been  for  a  while  tJirown  behind  them  in  opporttuiity 
of  j^iervingyou,  and  still  further  distinguishing  hioiself,  I  luive  no  doubt 
thfU  he  will  speedily  overtake  them  bolb  in  decda  and  in  renown.  {7%e 
right  ion,  Ventieman  fat  down  qmidtt  loud  and  repeated  cheers.) 
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166  XHnm^inSitJohitMabm 

^6  Hon.  OtfAMMAK  agrfltflfoie,  and  cbni^UniMiMA,  In  temi  ttiMtA 
eulogy,  the  right  hon.  President  of  die  Board  of  Control.  From  the 
irequent  opportunities  wkich  he  (the  ChMrman),  stMidinff  m  he  did  in 
Connection  witii  the  East  India  Company,  had  had  of  bceomfiig  ac<}nainted 
with  the  light  hon.  Gentleman's  pron^tnde  in  answering  tiie  cone* 
spondence  which  arose  from  tiieir  mutual  situations)  he  well  knew  the 
interest  which  was  entertained  by  tiuit  Gentleman  in  the  affain  of  tha 
Company.  It  was,  therefore>  with  sincere  pleasure  he  rose  to  pro^ 
pose  the  *  health  of  the  right  hon.  Charles  Watkins  Wynn»  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control  for  the  management  of  the  affidrs  of  India^* 
(Cheeri.) 

Mr.  Wtkk  rose  to  return  thanks  for  the  approval  of  his  di^hanre  of 
the  duties  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  conveyed  by  the  Com- 
pany in  the  manner  the^  had  lust  drunk  his  health.  The  duties  which  he 
had  to  discharge  were,  it  could  not  be  denied,  some  of  them  of  an  invi- 
dious nature,  and  oftentimes  irksome  by  the  dry  routine  of  official  busi« 
Hess.  But,  if  they  were  occasionally  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  could  not 
be  denied,  that  it  was  impossible  to  peruse,  even  officially,  the  4c8patches 
sent  home  to  this  country,  without  feeUng  proud  of  the  name  and 
achievements  of  a  Briton.  He  congratulated  the  Company  on  the 
appointment  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  the 
general  advantage ;  and  he  felt  confident,  that  in  the  selection  they  had 
Inade,  and  which  it  gave  him  much  pleasure  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  about,  they  would  never  find  reason  to  repent  of  their 
choice.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  he  could  not  sit  down,  now  that 
that  they  had  got  him  on  his  legs,  without  proposing  the  health  of  their 
Chaurman  i  a  health,  in  drinking  which,  he  was  convinced,  all  would  as 
heartily  join,  as  he  felt  pleasure  to  propose  It.  Mr.  Wyiin  then  proposed 
the  health  of '  the  hon.  Hugh  Lyndsay,  our  worthy  Churman,'  ^cn  wai 
drunk,  with  three  times  three,  amid  loud  applause. 

Mr.  Ltndsat,  in  a  brief  speech  returned  thanks,  for  the  honour  be- 
Howed  on  him  in  the  kind  notice  taken  of  his  name. 

The  Hon.  Chiarman  rose  shortly,  and  proposed  the  health  of  Ids 
Grace  the  Dtike  of  Wellington,  and  declared  that  in  doing  so,  he  could 
not  dissociate  the  name  of  that  iUustriotU}  commander  ^om  the  army 
which  he  had  conducted  so  often  to  victory.  He  therefore  proposed, 
'  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  British  Army;*  {Loud 
cheers.) 

The  Duke  of  WbllinOton  said.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  return  you  all 
my  warmest  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  conferr^  on  me.  I  have 
always  attended  the  dinners  given  by  this  Company  with  pleasure ;  but 
I  assure  you,  on  no  occasion  have  I  ever  felt  more  sincere  satisfaction, 
than  when  I  came  here  this  evening,  and  saw  assembled  aroimd  him  so 
many  individuals  distinguished  by  rank,  authority  and  station— assembled 
to  congratulate  my  old  orother-soldier,  oh  his  appointment  to  a  situation 
of  eminence,  one  which  he  has  so  well  deserved,  and  may  he  wear  it 
long.  {Hear,)  It  is  now  thirty  years  since  I  first  became  acqnunted  with 
my  nonourable  friend,  at  a  time  when  he  served  but  in  a  subaltern  ntua- 
tion  I  from  that  period  to  the  present  moment,  no  event  of  importance 
has  occurred  in  the  annals  of  India,  whether  of  a  political  or  milituy 
character,  with  which  the  name  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  not  been  in 
some  depee  associated.  The  historjf  of  his  life  is  but  a  continued  nar- 
rative of  events,  which  have  proved^  m  their  result^  of  advantage  to  that 
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eonmtnr.  Under  all  these  ebcnm^taiicefl,  and  feduMf  as  I  feel  towards 
the  nbant  General  himself,  is  it  astonishiBg  that  I  should  feel  pleasure 
in  bein^  here  this  evening  to  congratulate  my  friend  on  the  rewfu^d  of 
his  aemoes  ?  {Hmr,)  But  it  is  not  merely  on^his  own  account  that  I  re- 
joice at  his  eleradon,  but  still  more  for  the  sake  of  the  Company  and  of 
Ibe  eeuntry  in  vAuch  his  serrices  wiU  be  employed — for  it  is  impossible 
llMt  aveh  an  aj^^intmeat  can  have  been  oMMk  without  excitmg  the 
•hoBoiirable  ambition  of  his  hearty  to  repay  by  his  services  the  meed  of 
distincdoft  and  oonfidencc  you  have  reposed  in  him.  {Hear,  kean) 

The  Hon.  OHAiitMAN  said,  they  were  honoured  that  evenii^  with  the 
presence  of  a  learned  Prelate,  recently  ap^inted  to  preside  over  the 
great  .diocese  of  India,  and  whose  eminent  piety  and  Christian  seal  well 

2ualified  hhn  to  undertake  a  task  of  so  much  importance  and  difficulty. 
te  concluded  by  proposing,  '  the  health  of  Dr.  James,  the  newly  ap- 
pokited  Bishop  of  Calcutta.^ 

I>r.  James  returned  Ihaaks  briefly.  He  felt  he  did  not  jnerit,  nor 
would  be  be  so  arroj^t  as  to  lay  claun  to,  the  character  which  the  over 
partialit]L  of  the  Chairman  had  bestowed  upon  him.  Whatever  deQciency 
n^^t  be  found  in  his  ability  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  Indian  Episcopate, 
he  could  assure  them  he  would  endeavour  to  fill  up  by  hi  3  fen^our  and 
leal.  The  false  and  dazzling  lights  of  honour  or  emolument,  which  had 
led  so  many  astray,  would,  he  hoped,  be  found  in  his  eyes  to  posses  no 
dlurement,  to  have  no  attraction.  He  had  entered  on  the  straight  path, 
aad  Arom  it  would  not  diverge,  whether  he  was  met  by  the  jeers  or  cheers 
of  the  world.  His  object  should  ever  be  to  promote  utility,  not  to  obtun 
approbation  $  to  merit  success,  not  to  deserve  applause.  {Hear,) 

The  Chairbiam  next  gave  '  Lord  Amh^st,  and  our  Government  in 
BengaL' 

Sir  JoHK  Malcolm  rose,  and  requested  permission  to  give  a  toast. 
When  he  looked  at  die  services  of  his  two  former  competitors  in  the 
ftlorimis  career  of  an  honourable  ambi^n,  he  could  not  but  feel  how 
mtunate  it  had  been  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfore  of  this  Con^pany, 
that  their  daims  had  been  preferred  to  his.  Their  services  were  better 
than  any  enlogium  he  coula  confer.  It  was  then  with  much  satisfeictiony 
he  proposed  me  health  of '  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone.' 

The  following  toa^  were  subsequently  given. 

^ir  Archibald  Campbdl,  and  the  gallant  Army  lately  employed  agunst 
the  Burmese.' 

'  The  City  of  London,  and  prosperity  to  the  trade  thereof/ 

Sh*  Jambs  Shaw,  Bart,  and  Alderman,  briefly  returned  thanks. 

^The  officers.  Civil,  Naval  and  Military,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  lAdia.' 

This  waa  the  last  toast,  and  diortly  after  (about  11  o'clock)  it  was 
drank,  the  Churman,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  John 
Bfalcokn,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Secretaries  for  the 
Foreign  and  Home  Departments,  and  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
(with  the  exception  01  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  previously  retired  unob- 
•ored,)  and  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  left  the  room. 

There  was  an  immense  crowd  assembled  round  the  doors  of  the  tavern, 
to  behold  the  departure  of  the  company,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Cannii^i 
carriage  was  announced,  they  commenced  cheeruBur,  which  was  continiMd 
without  intermisMOfi  until  the  Ri^ht  Honourable  Gentleman  departed. 
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'd.Pj-^^^V^?ois  ro«  to  move  for  the  appoiirfment  of  •  Mleet  com^ 

mtttee  to  inquire  into  the  «taic  of  certain  part*  of  the  Urn  in  the  EMt 
Indies.    IIm;  clamour  previwlinjr  iu  the  House  rendered  the  learned  aert- 
nearly  toauaihle  in  the  paUcryj  bnt  we  undentood  him  t»  ssv 
irt^  were  threi!  tjouits  to  whii-h  h*.  ™rt;„,.i..j_  _.:j.-j  .1. " 


HeiuEut 


th«  thert'  ncre  tliret!  points  to  which  he  partieuiatiy  wished  the  ««i' 
m,t  ee  to  <tiR-ct  tlieir  mtcntio«.    The  first  was  the  liw  with  i«»ectto 

>nrf  tll.'Si7nJ;^^  'r  t^^P'>*'***'""  «;  BritUh  .ubjectH  in  the  Ewt^aSk^ 
.inrt  tlu!  huf.ility  of  fwh  property,  in  the  hand*  of  executon  and  admil 

rJ  kII?'  !r  ^T'"t  ("'  *^  ?*3;-ment  of  simple  contract  dehts.    There 
a  l.trt?     :^«1't"''"=t>'"  landed  property  in  India  was  real  property^ 

l^I^'  **"*;*^*'?  '^'«  tiiod|ficatron— that  it  wa»  liable  to  the  payment  of 
,.S^r  ".h  ?'™S V'"''.''-    ^*  ^'^'««"  ■'"*t'<^''  "f  'l-"  Court  hSdWndy 

«^tt.l  .?;T*1  '*''  "^  "?1'.',""'r'  ""«'  «ftervvards  settied,  one  W  or 
Sl^' J7-"  •'^'-  *"tt'"-J  "P>-  J»'«  »»««>k™pt  law  in  India  wwild  ^Z 
&t^^  inv<^jct,jj,umn  since  its  nature  ami  provisions  were  vcTI^ 
fiTPtitly  iui.]e«tood  in  diflcrcnt  part.,  of  India.  There  waT  Jwwew  a 
ZnZ  •»"^'^"«P«rtnnt  tlmn  these,  to  which  he  wbhed  to^  thL  ^! 
tmn  of  a  rmnmutw.  as  it  afTertea  the  property  and  nerhaDTthTlife^ 
tvery  DniiM,  stihj.rt  resident  within  alf  thai  spi^734v  Ivw'bf 

I    IiSl  I!  "■    '"  ''^*''  ""■««*'0«'1s  for  the  trial  of  British  8uh!««t« 

had  iy«„  estahli.he<i  at  Mttdnw.  Calrutta,  and  Bombi?.  fiSSSS? 
of  these  rrmrts    the  tiorenior  of  each  Presidency,  with  MsCoKmJJ 

mwSt?rir;i^^  compliined.  that,  as  they  were  now  coniti^fHSt 
mi^ht  be  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  for  anoffenceat  Prince  of  Wdes^s 
Island  which  would  only  be  a  misdemeanor  at  Cakutta.    Tb^was  ijL 

wm.M'„^r^^  ^l^u'H*'  something,  all  that  they  did  upon  other  pSnta 
would  not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  inquiry.  They  must  decWewh£tJ«M 
s^^ettS'n?  wwl'^'  «f  J««««e  KingJZ^ES^^'^SitwS 
pl5f5^P  M   ^^''^  ^^'^  *e™«  repeatedly  occurrinjr  in  these  acts^ 

cSnmitt21^h&'.«"i^  'V  *'J^'*'  f "'^'1  ^"'U'^"'^  "f  «'"-'  Ki"V'.  The 
^hiuLS^"'*'J?P"P'^*'*°  °f  I"<Ji»'  ^'"'i^li  consisted  in  eeS  of  th^- 
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iK»t  to  find  fault  witli  the  Govenunent  of  India,  wliicli  he  believed  to  be 
wise,  pateraal,  and  beneficent  towards  the  Natives,  bnt  to  have  the  law 
modified  on  the  points  which  he  had  mentioned,  and  to  have  a  uniformity 
of  decinon  established  in  all  parts  of  India.  The  learned  gentleman  con* 
eluded  by  ^lovinf — 'That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into, 
and  report  on,  the  law  relating  to  landed  property  belonging  to  British 
subjects,  in  the  territories  subject  to  the  East  India  Company;  and  whe- 
ther the  same  be  liable,  in  the  hands  of  administrators  or  executors,  for 
the  payment  of  simple  contract  debts ;  also  whether  persons,  as  British 
subjects,  are  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law  in  the  East 
Ittcues  as  to  real  property ;  and  whether  the  law  of  England  may  not  be 
extended  to  the  said  territories^  with  a  view  to  secure  uniformity  of  de- 
ciaion  in  the  said  courts.' 

Mr.  W,  Wynn  expressed  himself  hostile  to  a  motion  whidi  embraced 
sveh  an  extent  ana  variety  of  objects.  It  was  introduced  at  the  very 
doso  of  the  session,  when  it  was  obviouslv  impossible,  if  the  committee 
were  appointed,  that  it  would  be  enablea  to  report  on  anv  one  of  the 
saljects  which  were  comprised  in  the  motion.  But  if  it  had  been  brought 
forward  at  the  commencement,  instead  of  the  close  of  the  session,  still 
he  bould  not  have  a^eed  to  it.  Amongst  other  things^  the  committee 
WAS  to  declare  its  opmion,  *  whether  landed  property  belonging  to  British 
subjects,  in  the  territories  subject  to  the  East, India  Company,  was  liable, 
in  »e  hands  of  administrators  or  executors,  for  the  payment  of  simple 
contiwct  debts.'  This  was  a  question  of  law — a  question  for  the  decision 
of  the  law  authorities ;  and  the  learned  gentleman  himself  had  stated  that 
a  difference  of  opinion  existed  amongst  the  judges  in  India  on  that  point. 
The  Chief  Justice,  it  appeared,  was  of  one  opinion,  and  two  puisne  judges 
h^the  same  opinion  as  the  learned  gentleman.  But  if  the  party  agamst 
whom  the  decision  was  given  felt  himself  aggrieved,  an  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Ccmncil  was  still  open  to  him.  When  a  question  of  this  kind  was 
actually  pending,  was  it  regular  to  come  before  Parliament,  and  to  caU 
for  t^  judgment  of  a  committee  on  the  law  ?  There  were  some  points 
conneeted  with  the  law  which  a  committee  might  ascertain,  and  on  which 
they  nnk;ht  decide ;  but  it  was  not  their  province  to  state  what  the  law 
was.  1%  declare  what  the  law  ought  to  be — ^to  point  out  how  it  mi^t  be 
reformed — was  a  very  different  thmg.  With  respect  to  the  meaning  of 
the  law,  as  to  its  operation  on  landed  property,  tnat  was  a  fit  subject  for 
the  covMideration  of  the  courts.  As  to  the  criminal  law,  it  was  a  question 
of  great  importance,  and  it  was  highly  desirable  ^hat  a  greater  degree  of 
unflbrmity  should  be  introduced  into  it ;  but  he  did  not  thii^k  it  by  any 
means  desirable  that  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be 
called  on  to  effect  that  object.  He  should  like  to  see  the  law  altered  and 
sunplified,  but  that,  perhaps,  would  be  better  effected  by  individual  ex- 
ertioA,  than  by  the  labours  of  a  committee. 

Mr.  Fergusson  contended,  that  if  old  laws  were  to  be  reformod,  or  a 
new  system  introduced,  the  business  could  be  more  effectually  done  by 
a  committee  or  a  commission,  who  might  examine  witnesses,  and  in- 
vestigate the  whole  of  the  facts,  than  by  the  exertions  of  a  few  isolated 
indinduals.  He  would  not,  however,  press  his  motion  on  the  House.  He 
should  withdraw  it.  But  if  he  did  not  find  the  subject  taken  up  by  com- 
petent persons,  he  certidnly  should  renew  it.  He  should  not  cease,  tiD 
he  8«w  the  administration  of  justice  in  India  as  pure  fmd  as  perfect  as  it 
was  at  home. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 
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p»rrr  council,  june  28,  1827. 

On  Saturday  the  Lords  of  the  Privv  Council  sat  in  tlie  Cock-pitt6  bear 
appeals.  There  were  present.  Lord  Harrowby,  Lord3exley,  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  Sir  Gore  Oouseley,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  and  Mr.  Elliot. 

The  first  cause  called  on,  and  which  occupied  the  attention  of  ^dr 
Lordships  the  entire  day,  was  the  important  case  of 

7%e  East  India  Company,  AppellanU  v.  Syed  AlU  and  Oihen, 
Respondentia 

Before  the  case  was  entered  yxpon,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  stated,  that  as  he 
happened  to  be  in  India  at  the  time,  and  somewhat  mixed  up  with  this 
transaction,  he  should  refrun  from  taking  any  part  in  the  business  of  the 
day ;  his  attendance  there  being,  indeed,  chiefly  to  gratify  his  curiosity. 

The  circumstance  of  this  case,  as  accurately  as  we  coidd  gather,  from 
the  exceedingly  volumnious  pleadings,  are  as  follow :  During  the  Presi- 
dency of  Lora  Olive,  the  East  India  Company  effected  the  conquest,  or 
•rather  obtained  the  cession,  of  the  territories  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  became  tributary  to  them,  but  where 
subsequently  they  exercised  entire  sovereignty.  Upon  their  taking 
possession  of  the  country,  proclamations  by  the  Governor-General  in 
-Council  were  issued,  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  assured,  the  more 
easily  to  obtain  their  submission,  that  their  future  ^vemment  should  be 
founded  on  moderation,  justice,  and  rij^ht^— that  it  should  in  every  re- 
spect be  in  accordance  with  the  law  otEndand ;  thus  iniUrectly,  it  not 
directly,  pledging  ^emselves  to  keep  inviolate  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty. It  appeal^  that  M>out  20  years  before  thi6  event,  mllajaw,  the 
reigning  Nabob,  had  granted  a  freehold  estate,  or  jaghire^  as  it  is  thett 
called,  of  very  considerable  value,  to  a  relative  namt^AsslmKhanj^ivMeh 

{aghire,  in  common  with  most  other  of  tiie  lands  in  the  country,  w«8  h^d 
»y  the  Com^ny,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  a  revenue  m  nine  lacs 
of  rupees,  stipulated  by  the  Nabob  to  be  annually  paid  into  the  Treasury 
at  Calcutta.  During  this  period  Assim  Khaii  died,  leaving  several  mMm, 
all  of  whom,  by  the  Mohammedan  law,  there  previoling,  were  entitied  to 
an  equal  share  in  theiiNfsther's  property,  but  which  they  were  tfievemted 
from  iidieriting,  in  consequence  of  the  elder  brother,  Kouli  Muli  Khan, 
having,  by  virtue  of  authority  he  managed  to  obtain  from  the  Bast  IinKa 
Company,  seized  upon  and  retdned  the  "entire  jaghire.  The  younger 
-brothers  consequenny  filed  a  bill  i^ainst  Kouli  in  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Madras,  where,  after  some  litigation,  it  .was  found  necessary  to-midcethe 
Company  parties  to  that  bill;  and  on  which,  ewntuaHy,  the  Oouit pro- 
nounced a  decree  in  fr^vour  of  the  plaintitfi,  thus  eBtabilskittg  the  ymam 
brothers'  rieht  to  their  respective  shares  in  the*propeAy;  ¥rma  *&» 
decree  the  East  India  Company  appealed,  first  to  the  Court  of  Chtneery 
in  England,  and  upon  that  Court  oeciding  that  it  \mA  no  Juris<ficition,  to 
4he  mng  in  Council.  On  a  former  occasion,  about  two  years  skice^ 
this  apjHsal  had  been  before  their  Lordships,  but  it  was  then  di6nlRM» 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  been  brought  ^vkhin  die  8tip«iltited'dne» 
six  months,  from  the  pronouncing  the  decree.  It  having,  h#vtefer,  suih- 
sequently  been  discovered  that  after  the  decree,  other  proceediiifB  in  ^e 
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ifa^w  «f  bOto  of  eaawtidp  lAd  taken  plaoe^  «ftd  Aat  Ibe  ippoil  wm 
b^ed^tluii  IxK  monUw  of  tiioitt  procQedin^,  tiiftt  defect  wm  deci^ted 
to  Mfe  beta  reoMdied^  and  tlw  omoo  wm  restored  to  their  JjonUhips* 
pqier. 

The  SoLicrroiuOBKBiiAL,  with  whom  wm  Mr.  Serjeant  Bosanquct 
tnd  Mr.  Sergeant  Spankie,  wm  this  day  heard  at  consi^rable  length  for 
tiie  tqiipeHants.  He  contended^  that  the  Supreme  Court  at  Madu  could 
exercise  no  jurisdiction  over  the  East  India  Company^  who  in  this  matter 
had  acted  m  an  independent  sovereign  power,  and  who  had  acauired,  by 
the  conquest  of  the  country  of  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  an  inoisputable 
tight  to  all  th6  property  in  that  country,  niuess  the  contrary  hwl  been 
guasvafeed  to  the  conquered  by  n^eciai  treaty,  which  here  wm  not  the 
case;  and  having  thus  obtdned  it,  they  of  course  possess  m  dear  a 
right  to  dispose  of  it  in  any  way  they  pleased,  and  for  which  they  could 
not  be  made  accountable  to  any  civO  tribunal.  The  Court  below  could 
not  have  the  power  to  enforce  their  decree,  any  more  than  either  of  our 
courts  could  an  order  they  might  pronounce^  commanding  an  independ* 
ent  prince  Xo  make  restitution  of  the  spoils  he  had  gathered  in  his  wars* 
Matters  of  such  high  importance  M  these  could  only  be  arranged  by 
treaty,  and  comequently  this  decree  must,  he  submitted,  even  upon  this 
ground  alone,  be  reversed.  He  contended  further,  that  the  original 
grUnt  by  Wallajaw  to  the  respondent's  fieither,  wm  only  durenie  bene 
9Uicito,  and  not  in  fee  simple  1  and  consequently  m  the  grantor  could  at 
any  time  rMUme  the  grant,  so  the  Company,  being  placed  by  thei/'con- 
quest  in  his  shoes,  and  exercising  the  same  sovereignty,  must  necessarily 
exijoy  the  same  power.  The  learned  gentleman  concluded  a  long  speech^ 
by  submitting  to  their  Lordships  that  this  decree,  m  far  m  it  affected  the 
dfotapany,  must  be  reversed. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Bosanquet  followed  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  HoRKE  and  Mr.  Brottgham,  with  whom  wm  Dr.  Lushington, 
were  heard  for  the  respondents.  They  contended  that  by  the  express 
words  of  &e  Company's  charter,  they  were  amenable  to  tne  civil  insti- 
tutioBS  of  the  country^  and  that  they  ought  to  be  so,  this  cmc  abun- 
dantly proved.  They  both,  at  great  length,  and  with  much  apparent 
earnestness,  especially  Mr.  Brougham,  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  CMC,  which  they  pronounced  m  of  almost  unheard-of 
atrocity.  Mr.  Brougham  read  the  proclamation  issued  by  Lord  Clive  on 
the  31st  of  July,  1801,  to  which  we  have  above  referred,  and  contended 
that  it  contained  the  most  solemn  Msurance,  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
pany, that  private  rights  should  be  inviolate ;  and  if,  continued  he,  after 
tiius  lulling  their  rictims  into  security,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  seize 
m>on  and  dispossess  them  of  their  property,  the  Company  mi^^ht  make 
the  most  of  the  remaining  period  of  their  charter— they  might  sell 
their  writerships,  dispose  of  their  cadetships,  and  oarry  on  all  the 
traffic  they  eoiud ;  for,  with  their  charter,  they  might  be  assured  their 
power  of  oppression  would  be  at  an  end.  If  the  Court  below  had  no 
{uriadiclion*  where,  he  would  Mk,  were  his  unhi^py  clients  to  obtain 
redress?  The  Court  of  Chancery,  in  this  country,  could  do  them  no 
good.  It  WM  true,  they  miffht  petition  Parliament,  might  get  some 
Hon,  Oentieman  and  some  Noble  Loipd  to  present  their  petition,  which 
would  doubtiess  be  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table ;  and  if  that  wm  not 
considered  a  sufficient  recompense  for  the  loss  of  20,0001.  a  year,  they 
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mter  be  MreaMiiabl<^  hSk/m  indeed.  Tbe  f  dbctsine^  ^  liM  t  ^^Bvnc  by 
hifl  Learned  Friends,  of  pU  the  property  of  thecenquend  rudng  bi  tke 
conqueror,  was  the  most  monstrous  he  had  ever  heard,  and  decidedly 
contrary  to  all  the  modes  of  modem  warfare ;  and  if  it  was— which  he 
could  scarcely  credit*-4he  practice  of  the  Honouiable  Company  in  the 
numerous  wars  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  the  sooner  that  such  a 
sanguinary  power  ceased  the  better;  and  he,  for  one,  should  be  most 
hi^py  to  see  them  before  another  tribunal. 

The  MA91^r  of  the  Rolls  said  he  thoof^ht  it  his  duty  to  oall  t&e 
attention  of  the  Learned  Counsel  to  the  question  before  their  Lordshiw. 
It  was,  as  ^e  understood  it — Had  the  I^abpb  Walliyaw  ret^n^d  tife 
power  of  assuming  the  grant  at  his  pleasure  ?  for  if  so,  his  successors 
w(U^  necessarily  be  invested  with  a  similar  power.  ^  I^erhaps  the 
LfE^^ed  Counsel  would  see  the  propriety  of  being  more  i^pderate  in  hi^ 
epiUiets.  . »  .    , 

Mr.  BxoiyaiiAM  conoetred  that  all  his  arguments  bore  upoaljha^  posi- 
tion. He  U8e4  the  epithets  only  upon  the  supposition  that  the  cpndu^. 
of  the  Company  had  been  siich  as  described.  If  it  wb$  not,  tliey>  «iC 
covrse,  did  nqit  apply :  if  it  was,  he  had  only  to  rB|^net  that  laagiMBg^. 
would  not  fmnish  him  with  any  sufficiently  strong  to  express  hi§,feeUngi| 
upDn  the  subject.  He  then  contended,  at  consioerable  length»t  ai^f)  wjm 
DKNchfioree;  that  .private  property  did  not,  and  ought  not,  to  pass  tQ  tnf^ 
covqaeroi* ;  iiiat  the  gtant  made  by  WaUiMon^to  AMpm  vms  ia perpetuity;,  , 
iiTxA  tli:it,  by  tlie  e?qT^c^s  pruHj^ion  <tf  the  cLnrtLT  ifniiited  to  tlie  Cam-  , 
imuy  hy  the  l^th  of  the  hx<i  King-,  they  were  clearly  aineaabk  %4^  Uu^ 
j  iirisdictio  n  o  f  t  he  Ct>u  rt  at  Madrasi  .  i  * 

^llje  8oLrctToK-OETfRRAL  himn^  replied,  stmngers  were  cinl^rd  to.. 
withdraw,  and  Ibeir  LerdHhipH  c'oniinue*!  in  ckUberation  for  »  con»ki«r*i. 
able  time >    On  our  rp-^dmimon,  i  r 

Thi;  Master  of  the  Roll$  prrmotincedjudj^inenl.    Their  LonliiMpfti ' 

werfc  t^leiirty  of  opinion,  that  the  Court  bdow  cotild  not,  under  tbl?  tvt^*'' 

t!Umstarit*cs  of  thin  caae,  exercise  any  juriiidicUon.    llie  chatter  cer-^i 

tnhily  rendered  the  Oojopany,  hi  some  mstancef,  linienablc  to  the  d<ll 

nnthDritieSj  but  that  was  as  a  com  oxer  ciul  eompany^  and  tiot  as  a  m^^^ 

rekn  power,  in  which  ktler  eapaeitv  *hev  had  ljereVt6(!,     His  Honfmr  ' 
„ji.a    .,L..  .^ 1  _. ,  ^ 1    i!    .^^     1.  f.  ^  ,.  .    ...^   that  th#' 

<Klij^Htt*a' 
y  had  i»e- 

istowed  it  upon  the  eWest  ^on  ;  and'afihoiip:h  that  dispa^itiMi  ssw-  not  in 
eotiJbruiity  with  the  ^Iiihanimediiu  la^vs,  ihi-ir  Lord^hip^  rhtni^fht  they 
were  more  enthle<l  to  praUc  than  blaaic.  Hreir  jud^ftnent,  therefon*, 
wis,  thiit  tlic  decree  pronounced  by  the  Court  l>clow  be  reteffed,       '  ' 

JVIr.  IloaxE  l^egpd  to  know  the  extcot  of  thejr  Lordfihtps*  judgtnent, 
KouIj  Mali  Khmi  Lad  not  apiH»aled,  and,  iberetore,  he  presnmcd,  tbe 
decree  below  was  ^ood  a^'uin^t  liiin,  and  k  ibai  ta^e  it  WOiild  cfl?"*f*t  #11 
thj^  purpo^^  bin  elicnt  flpngUt.  .        ^  * 

Tbe  MABJoiR  of  the  Roxi«  said,  tbat  was  a  ainpdar  f^U  i^d^  ife* 
omtd  some  deliberation.  After  some  discussion^  however,  he,.a(|^^£a^ 
thatsudmuifat  clearly  be  the  oaae  i  Kouli  must  confpimi  to  that  decree, 
— a  circumstance,  he  must  say,  their  Lordships  were  far  from' re* 
gretting. 
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Aher  stmt  fhrtlier  fBscussioa  about  coats,  uponMidck  tlieir  Ii^rdlbifts 
refilsed  to  make  aoy  order,  die  Council  broke  up. 

High  Court  of  Aomiraltt. 

(Be/ore  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Stoidelt.) 

Capture  OF  Java. 
Thii  wai  a  case  of  pnze-money,  which  was  ftdly  argued  in  a*  former 
Term. 

The  Court  now  proceeded  to  deliver  in  judgment.  The  question 
arose  out  of  a  difference  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  booty  wasdistri-i' 
but^d  th^t  had  been  captured  by  the  naval  and  mOitary  forces  en^^ged 
in  the'conqiiest  of  the  isle  of  Java,  under  Admifal  Stopfordand  Oeneral 
Achmuty.  The  property,  it  appeared,  was  properly  collected  and 
realised,  and  tlie  proceeds  transmitted  to  England.  Two  ^^stribhtidiis 
were  thade  accoroii^  to  a  rule  which  had  been  ^oted  upon,  fol*  many 
years,  and  which  was  to  the  effect,  that  the  agents  of:  the  two  sdnribes 
shiM^d-  recdv^  in  proportion  to  the  relative  ilumbiers  employed  in  the 
e^tBe^tiDtt. 

'  Tn^tke  present  oase  the  military  fiovoe  engaged  was  th6  greatest^, 
aatf '  the  trnny  a^nf  received  the  largest  proportion  of*  thei  prises 
ukmef[.  Wketa  the  third  distribution  cakne  to  be  mad^^  ^howe^ery 
th^^mmercial  house,  in  possesskmof  the  propenty^  divided  it  .by* 
ne#'rttle  under  the  Sanction  of  Lord  EUeiiborough'd  opiilion,  wihich  was»., 
that  whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  numbers  of  each  service  engftf^^ 
mhh  entevprise,.  the  boet^  shoula  be  equally  distnibiuted.  ThaA  /i^ixuqn 
w«)|ietftd  upon  by  this  Court  in  %  question  arising,  upon  the  booty  iQ^t 
ture<l  At  Tarnii^ona,  but  the  Court  pxprtts^ily  observed,  when  laving  down 
thftrob  iiiilbat  case,  tUsit  it  dejsslrcd  to  be  undumciod  ivs  protL-cliiig  itftelf 
a^iist  rjffpii^  up  former  distributions,  which  had  taken  pluec  under 
Xm  i4d  nik. 

Niiiwkhatandiiii^  that  declaration,  hou'cver,  Mr,  Eoglatid,  the  agent 
of  the  naval  i^rcc^s  engaged  in  the  especlititin,  now  called  upon  the 
Coun  rti  giiy,  ^vhether  jimiee  uoiild  be  dcme  to  the  navy,  if  he  did 
uotrecdve  i^  nri>j><»nioii  tMjuivalent  to  thnt  received  by  the  other  party  in 
l\m  iWii  (irwl  ilislribuliona?  The  Ootixt  considered  itaelf  bound  to  i^dKere 
to  ibe  cantion  jireviou^ly  expressed,  and  not  to  ri»  up  farmer  dtstriTju- 
tiolka*  'iTw? .two  tii^tnbutiona  made  under  the  old  rtJe  must  he  conEidered 
^iflMir^diNtfiJlutitfua.  lliey  ivere  uinde  lon^  unteecdent  to  the  new  rule^ 
miMKiiiMQinadt  were  unlverEally  approved  of  atid  aequiesced  in  by  the 
parties  tntejre«led.  A  long  tiuie  had  chipscd,  and  many  qnestiona  were 
I'ejl^raied  hctvveen  ihft  iwo  fir^st  distributions  and  the  last.  The  two  first 
.  iJi^trjIiiitiijnH  were  properly  made,  and  though  a  new  rule  had  been  laid 
d^nn  npou  j^uifc  mature  consideratian,  that  ^\tis  an  afteMhotigbf,  and 
conld  nut  afTtet  former  transactions. 

The  Court,  under  all  the  cireutnstances,  did  not  think  it  imperative 
to  dliitirh  t^hc  formei*  (KstTibiitionB,  and  therefore  dismissed  the  appli ca- 
tion miide  by  the  agetit  for  the  navjr,  but  dlsmiascd  the  cane  withoi« 
coitu,  «yi  It  wA§  a  very  proper  question  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
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Bbbatb  at  the  East  Ikdu  Housb* 

Wednctday,  June  20, 1827. 

The  minutes  of  last  Court  having  been  nad, 

The  Chairman,  (the  Hon.  Hugh  Lindsay,)  acquainted  the  Court,  that  certain 
papers,  which  had  been  presented  to  Parliament,  would  be  laid  before  the  I¥o- 
pnetors.  The  following  were  the  papers  i  the  annual  account  of  the  reremies 
and  charges  of  the  East  India  Comnany ;  copies  and  extracts  of  all  commuaiea-* 
tions  relative  to  the  burning  of  Hindoo  inodows,  from  the  5th  of  July  1825,'  to  tha- 
present  time,  together  with  an  account  of  the  number  of  suttees  from  1823,  and 
a  list  of  superannuations  granted  to  the  serranU  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Jackson  wished  to  know  whether,  in  that  list  of  supenumtiatioiis,  thev9 
were  any  coming  under  the  description  of  extra  clerks  ? 

The  Chairman  stated  that  there  were  only  regular  servants  in  that  list,  and  no 
eoUra  clerks,  though  superannuations  of  that  description  were  in  the  habit  of 
beinff  grantML 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Bosanquet  was  then  read,  returning  thanks  for  the  honour 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him,  by  the  resolution  which  had  been,  adopted  by 
the  Court  of  Proprietors. 

After  the  by-laws  relative  to  the  General  ISeetion  of  Directors  had  been  read. 

The  Chairman  stated,  the  Court  of  Proprietors  had  come  to  the  reaohilion 
that  the  amount  of  the  dividend  on  die  cafntal  stock  of  tbe  CompMiy,  from  the 
5th  of  January  to  the  5thof  July,  be  5^  per  cent,  and  he  moved  thai  the  ntolntkMi 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  be  adopled,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

BT-LAWS. 

Tlie  Chairman  moved  that  the  Annual  Report  from  the  Committee  of  Bf* 
laws  be  read. 

The  Report  set  forth,  that  the  Committee  had  proceeded  to  the  discbam  of 
their  duty,  and  were  satisfied  that  the  by-laws  had  been  duly  observed  and 
executed ;  and  that  in  the  discharge  of  their  remaining  duty  they  did  not  propose 
to  suggest  any  addition  to  the  present  laws. 

Mr.  Gahagan  was  sorry  that  the  Committee  of  By-laws  had  come  to  that 
decision.  He  was  sure  that  any  person,  looking  at  those  by-laws,  and  at  recent 
events,  would  be  convinced  that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  amend.  He  wished  the 
Committee  had  employed  themselves  in  discovering  distinctly  what  were  the 
qualifications  necessary,  in  civil  and  military  officers,  to  be  elected  Directors. 
Great  doubts  at  present  existed  on  the  subject.  He  was  sure  that  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  a  military  officer,  who  had  resigned  his  situation,  waa 
not  qualified  to  be  elected  a  Director  for  two  years  afterwards ;  and  it  was  alio  a 
pubhc  understandiuff ,  that  although  a  maritime  officer  was  qualified  to  be  elected 
a  Director,  he  was,  however,  liabfe  to  be  removed.  It  was  not  stated  that  he  was 
virtually  incompetent  to  be  elected,  but  that  he  was  liable  to  be  removed.  He 
therefore  suggested,  that,  in  common  sense  and  common  decency,  the  by-laws 
required  the  attention  of  die  Committee,  with  a  view  to  amend  them. 
,  The  names  of  the  gentlemen,  who  had  formed  the  Committee,  were  then  read! 

Mr.  Jackson  wished  to  give  notice,  that  unless  the  subject  mentioned  br  the 
hon.  Proprietor  should  be  takcA  up  by  tbe  Committee  of  By-laws,  he  snould 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  bring  forward  a  motion  respecting  it    For  certainly  th^ 
Committee,  halving  taken  so  complete  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  question,  had  very         f 
much  omitted  to  do  that  for  which  they  had  been  appointed.  i 

Captain  Maxfield  wished  to  knonr  how  many  of  the  Committee  1iadattepdc4        ^ 
at  their  meetings  ? 

The  Chairman  stated  that  no  report  had  been  made. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  had  last  year  said  something  upon  this  sulject '  He  liaA 
attempted  to  get  a  return  of  the  attendance  of  the  Members.  Had  that  suggestion 
been  followed  up,  the  Chairman  would  have  now  an  opportunity  of  stating  at  ^ 

once,  that  such  and  such  indiriduals  had  not  attended  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Jackson  ststed,  that  the  derk  to  Oie  Committee  of  By-lnws  wm  also  one 
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of  tbe  Compa&y's  derkt.  Thelirt,  fherefore,  of  the  attetid«ioe  of  tbe  Ibemberi 
of  the  Conunittee  could  be  produoe(i»  and  instead  of  calling  the  Chairman  to 
account,  who  was  in  no  wise  responaihle»  a  motion  ought  to  be  made  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  the  list 

The  Chaibman  stated,  that  it  was  competent  in  the  General  Court  to  call 
upon  the  Committee  for  that  account,  but  the  Court  of  Directors  had  no- such 


Mr.  WioRAM  said,  that  the  Committee  might  choose  any  one  for  thehr  secre* 
tanr  thejr  thought  fit,  and  if  they  choose  one  of  the  C€m)pan)r's  clerks,  the  Court 
of  Dxrecton  had  not,  on  that  accoimt,  any  control  orer  him.  He  stated  this 
beeaoBBe  a  teamed  Proprietor  seemed  to  think  that  the  Directors  ^ad  the  power  to 
etHl  upon  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  of  By-laws  to  produce  the  list  of  attend* 
a&oe  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  Jackson  explained. 

The  Chaiaman  then  stated,  that  the  By-lnws  provided  that  fifteen  gentlemen 
shoultl  be  amtuaUy  chosen  to  form  a  committee  to  sit  upon  the  By-lows.  He 
mow  had  lo  move  tiiuU  Humphrey  Howorth  be  continued  a  Member  of  the 
Committee. 

Dr,  GiLCHSiST  understood  that  this  gentleman  had  not  attended  the  Com- 
■ttttee  of  By-laws  for  some  time.  So  at  least  he  had  been  informed,  but  he  did 
not  state  it  positively.  He  understood  that  this  gentleman  had  unfortunately 
bccB  prevented  by  mdisposition  from  attending  to  his  duties.  He  was  a  gentle-* 
mtm  wen  known  for  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and  would  be,  if  he  could 
attend,  of  great  use  to  the  Committee  of  By-laws.  He  lamented  that  sickness, 
and  no  odM  indisposition,  had  prevented  that  regular  attendance  which  he  would 
have  ffiven  had  he  had  it  in  his  power.  If  his  information  should  prove  to  be  cor** 
rect,  he  should  propose  that  some  other  individual  of  this  Court  do  supply  the 
place  of  Mr.  Howorth. 

Mr.  Dixon  asked  whedier  the  gentleman  deserved  tO'be  rejected  only  for 

^1r.  TxiMsr^  h^d  not  Uim  in  the  Court  when  this  conversation  had  com- 
mcna^d^  \m%  Ik*  wouUl  Tk>  r^Uli^  to  the  Chairman  to  inform  him,  whether  it  was 
correct  for  »  member  of  tbo  i/omraittee  to  offer  his  opinions. 

Mr.  Jack^o?!  vm  swrv  thi'  hon.  Proprietor  had  not  been  in  Court,  or  he  would 
hAve  emhtikccd  tbc  oppitrtunity  of  answering  a  question  which  had  been  asked 
TieBp^rtit]^  tlui  attetidfmce  of  the  Committee. 

Tli^  CiUJHM.'Vtf  eipiciiuiHl  to  the  hon.  Proprietor,  that  some  observations  ^ad 
b«en  mvk  rcjipvctLti^  tin-  iiliMnce  of  Mr.  Howorth  from  the  Committee.  That 
p^otkniiiD  was  HO  wA\  known,  and  his  services  were  so  eminent  in  the  particular 
Kitoatioa  ht^  \Md  in  the  Cooimittee  that  we  considered,  it  would  not  be  a  just 
rcftion  for  ktivitig  hini  ml  of  the  Committee,  because  he  was  labouring  under 

Mr.Tm^tHti  wn»  tcq^dy  to  second  the  motion,  if  it  had  not  been  seconded 
iilfv«dy*  He  ccrt-iiuly,  if  lie  had  been  in  Court  when  allusion  was  made  to  Mr. 
Uoworth*  should  hjivj  thoiiL'-ht  it  his  duty,  however  humble  an  advocate  he  might 
be*  lo  olfpr  hia  tcfitlmony  U*  the  services  of  that  gentleman.  It  had  been  uniformly 
tvgpftktl  l>y  Uie  Comriiitti  e  tliat  illness  should  have  kept  him  from  attending,  but 
tm  incoiivenicacc  had  ftri.-^L n  from  that  circumstance,  because,  when  anv  question 
oocwncdp  upon  whkb  it  s^in*  thought  desirous  to  have  his  opinion,  such  question 
had  beeu  mcrTC<^l  to  Uim,  iIie;  Committee  had  had  his  opinion  upon  it,  with  all 
1^  ^eaR^OM  and  perspicuity  that  distinguished  it.  He  was  anxious  of  bearing 
tentifBony  to  tlii^  rt?f7T-et  uf  llic  Committee,  that  illness  should  have  deprived  them 
of  ^m  atieiid4nci«  of  th  at  gii  II  tleman. 

Df.  GiLcrrKKST  rose  Kn  f'\f4ain.  He  had  cast  no  imputations  on  Mr.  Howorth. 
Ob  iIw  oontmry.  Lie  1i:ui  said  that  he  was  a  man  of  liberal  sentiments,  and  that 
he  knew  how  to  execute  his  duties. 

Mr.  Hume  had  yesterday  a  tximmnnication  with  Mr.  Howorth,  and  he  could 
state  that  the  mental  abihties  of  that  gentleman  were  as  vigorous  at  present  as 
at  any  other  time  they  had  been ;  and  any  person  who  had  observed  his  attentive 
fl^fifdlo  the  gWKTtl  iBtesMts  of  theCkwipanywovUbeiarrythMhwpteKi^^ 
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iUneu  should  depnr?  tlie  Compftnf  of  tus  jwrrices*  He  liAd,  Tioin'crcr^  i»0  TttftrtA- 
tioti  in  anyinif^  that  if  ihiTe  sKoiild  iLpptfar  no  bnpta  of  tihc  retxiwry  ui  \if.  Ifo- 
worth,  or  of  lii^  pfirfonuing  Xiiom  ilalii-^  which  were  cxpecU'tli  thmt  gcntlctofiii 
wtiuM  bimi^lf  tender  \\m  resiifiuitipn.  Bat  h^  did  think  thnl  it  whs  n<Qt  for  liny 
tnetnher  of  tlit':  Committee  Lo  sa}\  that  the  jib^'nci^  nf  tlie  Cknii'man  hji^l  do!  b^Ei 
felt,!  w  that  irould  only  prore  Uml  the  meuihera  of  tlic  ConiTJiiCtoc  might  be  dSm]-< 
Ditbjijd,  or  that  the  Committee  Qiight  be  doiie  awMy  with  eiitirehv  The  hou. 
Proprietor  eonchided  by  repcatinj^,  that  Mr.  Hqworth  itill  rrljiSned  hb  nk^ntAl 
ahtHtlev  9a  fresh  tis  erer,  and  that  ht;  did  not  despair  of  heiag  ab]«;  to  ffsume  the 
dyties  uf  hi»  olEceH, 

Mr»Ti»JNiKG  had  been  miitiiuderstood^  He  nerer  had  SAidi  that  the  Chilir- 
■Uffl^B  flbbflenec  was  not  felt  \  on  the  cootrary^  his  absence  wiut  ff«qucndl^  i^- 
cfiHfted ;  but  any  quea^Qn  of  importance  wa^  referred  to  him  fov  tht  Wac^t  of 
hu  opinion. 

The  moLioDf  that  IVfr,  Flumphrey  Ho^OTth  continue  A  memher  Of  tlvR  Coin- 
mittee,  WHS  then  put  toiA  carrietl  tmanimoiiely. 

On  the  motion^  that  George  Ciimminji,  Bsq*  be  coll  tinned  a  iiu*fl)bcf  €it  llie 
Commitlee^  of  By^^laws, 

Mr.  H  u MB  HtJiCed,  tliat  in  agrc^in^  to  the  nomination  this  year,  he  did  not  pre^ 
elude  himself  from  objeetiniir  to  it  on  a  future  oecasion,  n&  he  tlioitg'ht  that  t^atf 
oSce  ahutdd  he  eOicientJy  litle^i.  He  tlien  linked  whether  an  account  of  t!ie  Att^niC- 
ance  of  Uie  Conimitttv  waa  kept ;  and  he  thought  it  would  he  ftatbfatlury  ii>  the 
Gtmrt  if  the  Chairttian  writild  iitAte,  on  iha  avumgc^  what  wm  the  pro[>artiQn  of 
mmabcifii  that  brul  nttonded. 

ThiQ  CiiMiiAiAiii  ftAted*  that  if  »i»ch  a  report  wua  desired  {%  mtuit  bf«  de»lfiH!  hj 

'.tfcojirlioijt  Court  %  but  no  sut^h  motion  having  been  siadCi  no  return  hiid  Ikvii  t«!d 

^WcHSthe  Co^n.     With  rcji|ieet  to  what  hod  fulk^  from  tjie  hon.  Fro)ntrt)f>r, 

COttCernin^  Mr*  CuniininHi  he  iitated,  that  whatever  were  hia  inftmiftic^^  thpy 

iiiiicht  not  have  pii-vent^  biUi  ffoju  /ittending  to  tlie  divHclicLtge  of  bi»  duties. 

Mr.Cuiniuini  waathcn  unaninioualy  reH?](»etedp  a;s  were  every  one  of  the  mem- 
bersi  of  the  <dd  Committex",  with  the  exception  of  Mr,  Henry  Smith,  deoeai^,  lo 
iuf  ply  who#e  {>Uit^  Mr*  Jatm'*  HaUet  was  elected. 

Mr.  HALter  hricfly  ri'turned  th^nka.  He  utated^  that  \mt\g  afi*oeiAtf^  "^J^}^ 
yti^  of  the  Coutt*  wjthjirentlcmrn  of  ao  much  rcfpectnbility^  he  would  prnvie  Dim' 
self  worthy  of  their  choice  in  the  discharge  of  his  dutleis. 

Mr*  JAChHu^'  ^ave  notice  that  he  would  move  for  an  nceount  of  ^le  t^ttcrBidiiOCii? 
of  the  Committee  of  Ry-laWfii  for  the  I  ant  two  yearn, 

Dr.  GiLCKKiaT  aialiNlp  tluit  une  gentleman  of  the  Committee  had  \n  n  mii^nfr 
jifomiii^  thai  »uch  a  f!iN|i*tntint  Buoidd  \k  ready*  Mr,  Twiining  had  niiude  that 
fltilemeiiti  nnd  he  hwl  ent  ibwu  tn  the  asKurani^e  that  the  Court  would  hitv«  an 
flCfimaii  of  whtch  metnberii  hud  attended,  and  width  had  not 

Ai|f«TMrjhtNu  wa»  not  awun^  that  he  had  In-en  jir>  requcbti?^!,  ntkd  \h%\  he  hid 
lllft^  MiJ  l^l^mue.  He  did  rveollect  thai  thi:  tton.  Prr>prtelor  h;id  metttJoii^ 
WWMIIhiii  about  attendance^  lint  he  thought  thatt  tb«<  idlustcfn  wii.^  ro  th^  Cmnt 
jof  Oiflitorii^  AH  til  at  he  sti^'d  wan,  that  if  there  were  any  doubt  etiKttng  on  a 
umtSimlM'  point*  and  tbo»c  doubts  were  stilted  tj>  the  C{>mmittec  of  Byi^'luwn, 
fiicy  woulil  l«^  iuuuetliately  aud  eafi£;fidly  im'Wittf^ili.Hl,  and  an  account  wottld  l«j 
giten  <if  tlmt  in  vesti  (Ration* 

C,-i|il,  Mk%%'WAAi  undem^wHl  that  ttieiv  WM  no  cilijeclbn  lo  answer  (|iieiitioo»  ; 
the  Bubjt'Ct  b.id  1»rvn  diw  i^pt^d  at  th«  lu«t  C<iiirt, 

llie  <Jh^ik>mn  thought  it  wutt  quite  I'tidenl  that  tlie  bumnf fta  of  tht^  Cottri 
jihould  U'  ptxH'i'edcd  in. 

Gt-DCTnl  Thohn  t  (IN  staled  that  qiieation»  had  Usm  ptft  and  imBwti^lt  fiv^  l^e 
Court  had  not  lic^^'U  driiiyecl  <Ttky  mlnuti^* 

Mr.  Ja4  KhoH  hud  certainly  very  unportant  cjue^lionM  to  nfek,  and  he  hopc^  tltnt 
the  Court  would  tuit-  conaider  it  an  mijitpent  timt',  tii  waid  till  the  proe<vditigHifrre 
over,  bccau««  ^M  ^ImitionA  liv  had  bti^ndi^l  yj  ajik  the  Chairman  ihiii  dnyi  greatly 
|U&%t«!d  tite  inlCPSit  Attd  honour  of  ihc  Proprietory* 

-•-  C£ftANT  10   NAMin^ElvaiUL  MH   AUCKllilLEl  CAMPlP.lU 

Hie  CHAittaiA?*  acf|iiwiiCed  the  Court,  that  U  iv,a#  lotde  if^bLiwf  ^jpa^ont 
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t)f  Ufing  belbFr  tLe  Propriciivn  an  unanimous  Retolutioii  of  die  Court  of  Di- 
rc^^p(f%  of  tW  23d  ult,,  grilling  to  Major-General  Sir  A.  Campbell,  0« €.&,,« 
ptoaiofi  of  1«000/.  per  aimurii  on  the  grounds  therein  stated. 

Hue  JViK^rl  un  wbicli  tbe  rcaohition  was  founded  was  then  i«ad.  It  Sit  Csith^ 
i^l  iki!  Coiirtt  [uuiiHii  te>  mark  its  high  sense  of  the  skill  and  gaUatttvy  d»- 
■tk|«d  hgr  Sif  A.  CjuBpU'll  in  his  operations  against  the  Burmese,  as.  well  as  of 
nii  foriMKntiirc  in  en  wring  Into  negotiations  with  that  power,  when  he  had  p--*--" 
Ihe  enemy  ta  exLirmitleit^  fttaohred  to  grant  him  a  pension  of  1,OOOA  per  i 


til  coQuucncr  f miti  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
the  irenf  ral  Court  of  Proprktors,  and  of  the  Commissioners  for  managing  the 
atfsin  ul  ludin, 

Hu!  CtLAiM»iAM,  in  rising  to  move  this  resolution,  thought  it  unnecessary  for 
hill)  to  WW  almost  4>nG  word  on  the  distinguished  services  of  tfais  hononnMe 
olEeer<  ^  Im  conrhict  hm]  flurried  our  forces  triumphantly  through  one  of  te 
— —  ^iHnili  jiftd.  perilous  wars  ever  undertaken ;  prosecuted,  as  it  was,  in  « 
r  quite  nnkti^^wn.  He  had  so  conducted  that  war  as  to  lead  it  to  a  happy 
OKiliaa*  He  mml  m^^*  ^'oo,  that  that  this  gallant  commander,  when  in 
^liC  of  Ihc  capituU  which  he  was  most  desirous  of  possessing,  had -the 
hnRifitCy  lo  tJikc  inU>  con  s^iiU' ration  the  benefits  of  the  public  service,  luid  to  stop 
at  the  T^ry  ntoiuvnt,  wliirn  he  might  have  carried  the  town  by  force  of  arms. 
}}i\  [lii'fvnjfc,  movMl  tUut  thij  Court ido  approve  of  the  Resolutions  of  ^  Coot 
r^  of  the  2M  of  May  last,  granting  a  pension  of  1,000/.  per  amMm 
I  (.  iunpbcll.  "  ... 

Mr.  Faii T%o?«  (the  nt  i>iiU'  Chairman)  rose  to  second  the  motion.  Ho staiM, 
Ihat  It  wiu  alt<i[ft'theT  uniuu-oBary  for  him  to  add  a  single  word  to  the  tCatenient 
of  dvs  Hon.  Chairman.  Tlu-re  was  one  circumstance  which  he  would  atate ; 
■Bpiytly,  thAt  this  galhmt  oihcer  was  a  King's  officer.  But  the  Court  wm  n6t 
iioir  Cf>  tn^tJ^itf^  ATI  intiutn'  into  the  qualities  of  t^  two  services.  The  only 
matter  ol  coujildcnitbu  wu-s  the  goodness  and  ititrinsic  value  of  the  service 
jRrforxu«4|  and  the  rxeoJknt  conduct  of  the  man,  who  had  heenflionomred  by 
^ME moig'a  commanU.  lit*  ^tiiidedly  approved  of  this  motion,  and  ho^ed  Uiat  it 
"1  Hitct  witli  Ihc  uniiiii us  assent  of  the  Court. 


Mr.  II  cat  It  WAR  happy  tn  i\mcur  in  the  vote  proposed,  but  it  was  vtery 
Ihil  Ihis  CuuTt  hsAl  iw  ^aod  fortune  of  manifesting  to  the  army  in  India  the 
piiit  Tilue  of  tbelr  Acrrjccx.  It  was  quite  impossible,  in  a  country  held  by  the 
jppLji^lp  he  GQEtrijieet!  of  the  great  importance,  notonlyof  keepmg  the  army 
SmmOS  m^Rckncy,  bt^t  upon  all  occasions  testifying  their  sense  of  the  value 
^Jf$  iainrice)!  of  ihuX  iirmy.  He  was  happy,  for  one,  in  being  able  to  concur  in 
pKifps^  and  he  i\uiUt  ni^r^^ed  in  what  haid  fallen  from  the  hon.  Director  of  the 
Jfrl^inHity  of  making  uny  elistinctions  between  the  two  services.  It  is  well 
^nawti  dial  tbcrc  ftirnirrly  i  listed  great  distinction  in  rank  and  pay  between 
lie  irrvl«t»i  but  th^*^  viert'  nuw  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  Kgard  to  pay 
9fid  rack.  It  wtnm  cerUdnly  be  very  improper  to  m|ke  the  least  distinction  by 
thk  fi^nayif  bcc^mte  It  wm  m  tide  to  a  King's  officer,  as  it  wouM  be  reeolieetedy 
lli»t  thf  Wt  itrm^  this  Ctmrt  had  an  opportunity  to  offer  a  similar  testimony  of 
'm  n^^if  AfiJ,  Oil*  ol!li:t'r  whc>  received  that  testimony  was  a  King's  officer.  He 
Id  Utkr  t^ '-  r;  -t  t-.  1'  saving,  that  he  did  not  think  that  suffident  atten- 
had  Ik       ^  mplaintB  of  our  army  in  India.    There  had  of  late 

I  aiOTi  lepnMentationa  from  different  individuals  who  seemed  to  think  them- 
es very  much  nefflected.  They  seemed  to  think  that  all  Ihe  onlers  of  the 
Cofft  pi  DureoCors  had  for  their  object  the  reducing  their  allowaneea  and  rank. 
It  was  unpoaaible  for  any  one  to  say,  whether  their  complaints  were  well  founded 
or  Qoly  but  he  hoped  that  the  Court  appreciated  the  value  and  importance  of  tiie 
army.  He  ^oped  that  the  Court  would  not  be  guided  by  any  narrow  feelings,  or 
thOTMlpht depend  upon  it  that  such  views  would  be  destructive  to  the  intereste  of 
the  (^MBpany.  It  was  of  great  importance,  he  thought,  to  have  the  army  satisfied. 
He  hflSimred  that  there  had  been  too  great  a  disposition  to  appoint  King's  ofittra 
to  tmefsede  those  in  the  Company  in  situations  which  they  were  not  aO  i»ell 
onaUfied  to  fifl.  It  would  be  invidioua  to  single  ont  instances,  but  he  ootdd  And 
diem,  where,  daring  the  late  war,  dKamplea  bad'  occvrred  of  agne  of  the  (rider 
Oneniai  Heraid,  AW.  14.  N 
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Offieen  !»dfi;  sttpemdeA  hf  much  yottnger  fd«tt,  mfhb  wen  not  to  wAl  qdaMfiad 
to  fill  the  sitafltioti9,  either  by  a  knowledge  of  the  liinf^age,  or  of  the  habHt  of 
the  Natives^  and  who  were  hy  no  means  men  of  lonf  standing  and  tried  abilities. 
It  wouhl  be  to  single  ont  instances,  unless  tiier  were  to  ro  into  the  ^nerd  qaes- 
tlon ;  find  he  took  this  omKntnnitf  of  saying,  tnat  while  ne  apj^ved  of  this  tot/^i 
he  hoped  the  Court  would  discourage  any  preference  being  given  to  th«  Klng'f 
officers  orer  those  of  the  Company.  It  wad  well  known  that  the  King's  officers 
itiight  change  theit*  senrice,  but  ihe  Company's  officers  Were  tied  to  Iftdfa,  con  * 
fined  to  that  eotmtrr  to  exercise  their  talents  and  abilities,  and  it  did  appear  rtrf 
bard  that  they  should  hare  causes  of  complaint.  The  subject,  he  concdved,  6^ 
manded  the  attention  of  Ae  Court  of  Directors. 

Shr  SOH}i  DoTLE  trusted  that  it  would  not  be  ^pposd  that?  be  rott  fbr  the 
purpose  of  objecting  to  any  measure  which  the  Court  Of  Directors  bad  tbongbi 
irropcr  to  bring  forward  as  a  mark  of  approbation  of  the  distinguished  serrioes 
of  the  gallant  Officer  in  (question.  On  the  contrary,  the  principle  of  rewaitfng 
those,  from  whose  exertions  such  benefits  resulted,  as  in  the  present  Instance^ 
Vas  perfectly  in  unison  with  his  feelings  and  sentiments.  It  was  a  principle  aa 
politfcrihr  wise  as  it  was  morally  just  He  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  ht  known 
personadV  to  this  gallant  Officer,  but  be  did  know  him  by  the  report  of  bis  emi* 
nent  services  and  indefatigable  zeal,  trhich  had  proved  successful  undi^^  chtmm-* 
stances  ^e  most  disctmraging,  and  surrbunded  by  difficulties  of  fto  cobimon 
magnitude,  which  could  only  be  stmnounted  by  a  condensation  of  All  those 

auuities  which  formed  the  essence  of  a  military  character.  Though,  he  felt 
[lat  the  grafit  of  a  pension  to  this  gallant  Officer  was  well  desei^rd^  aild  would 
giv«  additional  Mat  to  his  merits,  stiH  he  confessed  be  should  hate  pt^ftr^ 
as  a  nrore  military  reward,  that  a  shaf«  should  have  been  assigned  tn  bAn  Im 
th«  disposition  of  that  pme-money  which  bad  been  acctimtdaied'  by  bis  skili 
ttSid  bravery. 

Dr.  GiLcnmsT  Completely  agreed  in  every  Expression  which  had  been  Uttered 
on  this  motion,  but  more  particularly  in  the  oosenrations  made  by  tbe  Deputt 
Chairman,  that  hf  whatever  part  of  the  troops  services  might  be  per^^ifm, 
whether  by  the  King's  or  the  Company^s  officers,  If  tbosc  services  yrttrt  efficictit; 
tbrr  ought  U)  he  property  rewarded. 

The  Chairman,  in  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  an  bott.  Proprietor,  Mftt 
the  libertjf  of  saying,  that  he  was  not  aware  those  reductions  which  be  had  inen* 
tioned  as  having  taken  place  in  the  allowances  of  the  ladian  armV.  lb  itfttdtd 
to  what  had  fBllen  from  htm  respecting  the  selection  made  by  ^e  SiWtTtni  com* 
tnanders  in  India,  be  could  only  hope  that  that  practice  did  not  exfst  With 
respect  to  the  prize-money,  there  would  be  a  question  spon  put;  Which  WOdd 
«how  thnt  the  prize-mone/  would  be  disposed  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  tb^  gtShnt 
Oeneral. 

Mr.  Dixon  thought  no  man  could  charge  the  India  Company  wfffa  ftfiv  titadne 
)[>artfidity  in  rewarding  the  services  *of  their  officers ;  atid  in  doing  so  ibejr  had 
acted  in  a  noble  and  princely  manner. 

Mr.  R.  Jacksok,  in  expressing  his  approbation  of  the  ih06on,  observed,  that 
It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  take  up  many  minutes  of  thefr  time ;  betituse, 
when  the  proposition  of  a  rote  of  thanks  to  Cfencral  Campbell  was  brought  fbr- 
ward  on  a  former  occasion,  he  had  travelled,  as  it  were,  through  ^rery  league 
cf  his  campaign,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  pestilence,  famine,  and  mQittty 
^ril ;  showing,  as  he  went  along,  bow  much  Ae  Company  Ircrt  indicted  tb  bia 
foresight,  vigilance,  and  courage.  Cordbdly  uniting  in  that  vote  of  thfltnk^  be 
should  now,  with  equal  cordiality,  rote  for  the  proposed  grant  The  motioft 
was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

AUDITING   OF  MARINE  ACCOUNTS. 

.  Tht  Chairman  informed  the  Cowt,  that  it  was  further  made  specialt  to  take 
into  consideration  the  mode  of  auditing  accounts  at  the  Marine  Boards  in  India. 
.  Captain  Maxfield.— ^Mr,  Chairman,  considering  that  an  expenditure  of  twenty 
iiniUi«niS|  or  rather  a  revenue  to  thatextenty  isdispoeed  of  annually  in  In^  ^ 
■lodB  of  niditing  the  acooiutai  and  coBdiJWting  Uie  buiiieM  of  the  differed 
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m  suliects  of  ittch  d»ep  impdrtance  that  I  trust  no  apology  if  neceiMrf  for 
adrerting  to  them. 

That  one  general  and  approred  system  of  audit  should  he  phiervad  in  pass- 
mg  of  public  accounts^  is,  I  helieve,  admitted  and  observed  in  this  country,  and 
why  it  aanot^  and  should  not  be  observed  in  India,  it  remains  for  you.  Sir,  to 
ex^in. 

That  the  mode  of  auditing  the  accounts  of  any  persons  or  pubUe  oAcera,  should 
be  Bub}ect  to  vary  at  the  caprice  of  individuals,  is  liable  to  the  most  obvious  and 
powerM  objections,  and  no  elevation  of  rank  or  presumed  high  character  ihould 
warrant  the  auditing  authorities  in  departing  from  the  general  principles  of  ex- 
amining and  auditing  the  public  accounts ;  and  the  same  scale  should,  I  conoelft, 
be  applrad  to  one  party  as  well  as  to  another,  let  them  be  either  otvil,  military,  or 
marmft.  I,  of  course.  Sir,  mean  to  except  secret  service  money,  as  vfeA  as  certain 
political  disbursements ;  I  allude  more  particularly.  Sir,  to  supplies  In  the  ooinliie9^ 
cia]  department,  &c  &c  and  of  naval  and  military  stores. 
.  Hie  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  Marine  Board  are,  the  president  ptr  mofttb^ 
4583  rupees,  or,  per  annum,  68741,  the  members,  per  month,  have  37&0  rupaei^ 
OTjiper  ailnnm,  5625/.,  exclusive  of  a  secretary  and  very  large  establishment 

The  esistence  of  Boards  for  the  conduct  of  business  must  be  either  benefietal 
or  it\}arious  to  the  public  interest,  as  they  are  the  most  expensive  appendages  of 
the  Government ;  and  unless  they  work  well,  may  be  considered  a  dead  weight 
upon  the  revenue,  for  the  sake  of  patronage  only. 

I  shall  be  perhaps  told,  that  the  creation  of  Boards  in  India  wis  Uken  horn  Hit 
•xistence  of  the  Boards  here  \  but  that  wiU  be  no  sufficient  fiason.  Sir,  uhlMs  It  fia 
shown  that  in  practice  they  entirely  agree,  and  that  1  am  sure  will  not  be  al^ 
tempted ;  they  differ  no  less  in  the  amount  of  their  labours  and  dispatch  of  busi- 
neaa,  than  they  do  in  the  amount  of  their  salaries ;  the  contrast,  however,  may  hi 
deet^Ded  invidious,  although  edifying ;  I  therefore  afford  you.  Sir,  the  opportoniCf 
of  making  it,  reserving  to  myself  the  liberty  of  analjsing  and  applying  it 

ifour  OwrdB  in  India  are  considered  branches  of  the  Government  authority ; 
and  as  such,  meet  with  a  degree  of  support  and  protection  from  Government 
which  is  not  extended  to  the  Boards  in  this  country,  and,  in  fact,  scaroely  any 
act  of  the  Boards  in  India  would  render  them  subject  to  that  canture  whidk 
voidd  be  readily  ap]died  here  when  merited. 

.  As  many  gentlemen  here  may  be  unaware  how  the  business  is  done  at  thi 
Boards,  it  may  be  raquisite  to  state  it 

With  knoet  of  the  Boards  one  day  in  the  week  is  appointtdas  Board  day,  when 
the  members,  attended  by  the  Secretary  for  the  transaction  of  business,  mtit 
probably  at  half-past  ten,  alnd  adjourn  at  about  three  ( if  the  members  dititer  In  opl» 
nion,  they  minute  and  counter-minute,  which  minutes  are  in  many  cases  ha&diA 
up  to  Government  to  decide  on  the  points  at  issue,  and  much  delay,  etabarrass- 
ntent,  and  inconvenience  occur  in  consequence. 

BoainesB,  during  the  other  days  of  the  week,  being  a  tropictd  cHwutt^  is  Inuit* 
acted  by  the  Secretary,  who  circulates  a  box  containing  letters  received,  aad  l# 
ba  aoawared,  on  which  each  member  offers  any  remarks,  which  are  again  cireu* 
lated,  and  not  unfre^uently  long  minutes  and  uscussionsbetareen  opposing  meftt* 
bers  take  place,  from  which  much  delay  inevitably  ensues ;  and  indeed,  if  a 
member  is  desirous,  by  delay,  of  defeating  any  measure,  he  often  has  th6  meaM 
by  idetaining  the  boa  to  minute,  and  1  have  known  such  box  detained  sevefal  diytf 
Slid  by  Boch  delay  only  a  point  was  carried,  as  the  time  which  had  dii^sad  fett* 
dered  the  proposed  arrangement  impossible. 

I  hare  long  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  evUs  resulting  from  tha  existence 
of  some  of  your  Boards,  but  I  was  particulariy  struck  by  a  remark  onct  made  la 
my  prescnee  by  one  of  the  oldest,  ablest,  and  most  experienced  of  your  iMl 
lervaats. 

Mr.  Petrie,  wktnOovemor  of  Prln^  of  Wales*s  Island,  obsMVed,  that  if  tiM 
«tttiodl  tngenuHaf  had  beeta  exerted  to  devlie  a  plan  to  retard  puMte  bnSiMM, 
aicala  ^kma^  embanws  the  Govenuaent,  and  swdl  ottt  tin  re^otds  to  an  eHem 
whi^  laadered  Uie  detection  of  fidkcies  next  to  impossiUe^  it  was  the  creation 

N  t 
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of'BoAffdb^  Bad  like  conduotAf.yovr  Marine  Boai4  at  Calcutta  when  kewMle 
the  Temaric,  verified  its  truth,  aod  accuracy. 

To'^Ve  time.  Sir,  I  shall  at  once  adrert  to  its  labours  at  that  tine ;  if  I  hQW^ 
Sir,'  you'can  put  me  right  riuNdd  the  pfemises  be  denied,  I  shall  more  for  papeis 
to  |»ove  the  uct,  although  it  must  be  notorioudy  known  in  this  Hoi«e»  aod 
tiMcefote,  unnecessary  to  go  back  to  it. 

-  The  oinnunstanee  I  afiude  to,  Sir,  was  the  audit  and  examination.  oC* the 
bills  of  Messrs.  Kyd  and  Co.,  builders  to  the  Hon.  Company  at  Calcutta,  after 
the  death  of  that  aauable  and  inestimable  member  of  your  civil  senriee,  Mr.  %ake, 
who  was  long  President  of  the  Marine  Board,  and  the  Board  which  soondedat 
his  death  fell  to  work  to  minute  and  counter-minute,  while  auditing  the  builders 
biUa  ( and.  Sir,  volumes  were  written  in  lieu  of  auditing,  and  monstrous  as  it  must 
appear.  Sir,  you  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  no  less  than  from  £ve  to  seven  years 
ware. so  oocupied,  and  yet,  Sir,  the  completion  of  audit  was  not  affected.  ' 

During  this  time.  Sir,  the  Government  were  constantly  referred  to^  nor  did  the 
nfereufie,  I  believe,  step  there ;  I  think  you  were  also  referred  to  upon  the  subject, 
Sir*>  Sud^  dela)v  however  iaiurious  to  the  public,  proved  more  injurious  perhapa 
to  the  wifdetuaate  builder,  and  it  literally  made  a  wreck  of  his  own  Aounshing 
ccmeem^  apd.*  indeed.  Sir,  such  delay  must  be  considered  su£|cient  to,  ruiaanjr 
ooncem  whatever^  which  had  only  the  fair  and  honest  profita  of  tcade^t^anp^ 
port  it  ,  -  t   .     ^' 

The  Smreme  Government,  Sir^  at  length  either  grew  weary  of  the  ta«dy-pr<^ 
gress  of  the  Marine  Board,  or  perhaps  felt  for  the  cruel  situation  of  themetched 
huUdec^  and  at  once  took  the  aodit  of  the  builder^s  accounts  then  in  acreajoBy  a^d 
anlidecftMi  thent  to  the  dedaion  and  audit  of  arbitrators. 

.  The  Government  appointed  the  Marine  Surveyor^Oeneral  of  India  as  auditor- 
and  arintrator,.  no  doubt  supposing  that  accounts  which  had  occupied  ene^^ 
those  BaRvdsfor.yeara  neqiurod  mathematical  solution,  or  probably  involvadr 
somequestifMi'in  tl^ooctdtscienceai  ,  ../ 

•  The  aaster-baildec,  Sir» appointed  a  plain  intelligent  gentleman  who. was  a 
nemher  •£  one  of  the  meroant^  houses  at  Calcutta. 

In*  six  short  weeks.  Sir,  did  those  gentlemen  audit  and  pass  those  accounts 
'Vfeicti  occupied  your  Marine  Board  for  a  series  of  years.  .  >  , 

I  shall  offer  no  other  comment  ^)on  it,  Sir,  than,  to  say,  that  if  justice  badlKML 
done  the  huildei%  some  compensation  would  have  been  made  them^  for  the.loiuH, 
vexation,  and  ii^ury,  tbey  sustained,  in  consequence,  for  so  many  yeara.  .^  ,  ,•    .. 

Having  iiow,.Sir,  introduced  the  Marine  Board  to  this  Court,  1  beg  to^a9su««. 
you  I  shall  not  tire  you  by  adducing  every  instance  I  could  bring  forward,  bnt 
ahall  content  myself  with  those  neoesKary  to  a  fair  iUustyation  of  its  jabouni'  'to 
enable  this  Court  to  judge  of  its  general.merits.  f    , 

Witih  respect  to  the  auditing  of  accounts,  the  ordinary,  practice  wm  feur  thofle 
officers  or  persons  who  submitted  those  accounts  through  such  depAKmen^ta; 
send  them  in  the  ficat^instance  to  the  Secoeta^  to  the  Marine  Board)  heiMTraid^ 
ed  them  to  the  Marine  paymaster,  who:  waa  the  (eauuninei^.aa  weQ  as  Mie  i  auditor 
aa  to  market  prices  and  sales,  &c.  alloiwed ;  -and  his  mode.of  oodit  ffaai^oramed 
by  iastmotions  framed  %y  the  Board's  orders  to  him  for  suoh.purposea.  >    .,  ^  )., 

The  paymaster  then,  in  moat  caacn,  examined  the  accavnts  subinitl»d»  compaiiyd 
tibe  prices  charged  with  the  market  salea,  ehecked  of  the  aoconats^*the  mMrketf 
ratm;  and  submittiBg  a  report  to  the  Board#  returned  theaoGOttnts,(ehetBo9ird 
then  ordered  the  accounts  to  be  cdiecked  agrwab^  to  the  paymaHcyr'aflofpsMioil^ 
and  passed  them  back  to  Ae  paymaster  for  payment 

If  one  believed.  Sir,  in  most  cases  the  paymaster  checked  the'eeebttntft,  h  ttjiist 
appear  strange.  Sir,  why  hedidnotdoaainall,orlo>aseae6arsehnndyadli^ 
Why,  what  was  sauce  for  the  •  goose,  waa  not  sauce  for  .thft  gander  9  ibilt,  Airv  Ihtt 
Marine  Board  had  prohibited  his  doing  so ;  their  order*  to  such  eftot-irii^il 
trast,  be  found  in  your  records,  and  I  shaU  mnve'for  ita'prodofltiani  u      '  .^t  ^    • 

Ith^pened,Sir,  that  the  practice  of  dheekiag^the  prices  chari^  inhills  bp  the 
lates,  waa  deemed.unneoeaaBry  when. the.  Board  indnoM  QorrimtaanI  to  tmnaier 

•Date3dJdneiei8.  "  ' 
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Oe  mp^  of^o&rUhi  stores  from  the  inft8ter4raild«r  to  tlie  import  wiinehottBe- 
keeper ;  he  was  a  civil  servant.  Sir,  and  notiritfasUiiding'Ihe  hisii  respert  I  enter* 
ttthiadd  ever 'thill],  Sir;  for  the  geatlemen  of  the  civil  service,  I  mnst  iay  I-thmk 
Hitofr  «c^tint8' should  have  heen  audited  by  tiie  same  scale  aiul  in  the  same  man«^ 
nef  ae  -tfiOBe  of  the  master^bailder,  of  the  captains  commaiidin^  yovnt  crmsers^ 
and  of  all  others  submitted  to  the  Marine  paymaster;  and  I  do  Amk,  Sir,  not  oat 
of ^e  members^  the  Bengal  Ctril  Service  wovld  fed  complimented  hy  an  ex- 
eegtiott  fiasMd  in  their  favour. 

I  dare  say,  Sir^  the  Board  meant  merely  to  same  the  paymaster  mmeetsearf 
tTMbie,  hot  I  do  think  it  was  bad  taste. 

Now,  Sir,  tiie  import  woikhonse-keeper,  whose  bills  for  articles  supplied  from 
fhe-baaars  wete  thus  exempted  by  the  Board  from  the  ordinary  form  of  audita 
was  Mr;  John  Trotter. 

Considering  Mr.  Trotter's  nautical  ignorance,  or  unac<)uaintanee  yrith.  the  qtUH 
lity  and  price  of  various  naval  stores  supplied  by  him,  it  folfows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  his  Native  servants  purchased  the  articles,  or,  in  odier  words,  as 
bis  agents  made  the  supplies  ;  and  it  ought  to  have  fi^owed  equally  as  a  matter 
ol^omrse,  that  the  bill  for  supplies  so  made  ought  to  have  beea  sabjeeted'to 
the  same  audit  as  those  of  all  oUier  bills  in  the  marine  departments }  and  when 
we'remembefc'  that  the  accidental  supplies  made  by  other- persons  were  but  ac 
drt^  to  the  ocean,  compared  to  those  made  by  Mr.  Trott^,  it  must  appear  nh 
tfaer  i«mMlLable  tiuit  sudi  audit  wU  confined  to  the  monorv  and  not  to  t^majfor 

ishitt  but  iilustrMe  tiie  labours  of  tiie  Marfaie  Board,  and  enablertfais  CouYtflo 
judge  of  its  merits,  by  stating  hew^lhe  triflh^  bills  for  the  supply  «f  ^egettobles» 
vtn^r,  or  thne-juice,  made  to  your  ffruisers  at  dififenent  poits,  Were  voditdd/  abd 
toimt  unqvaMfied  deductions  the  pittance  of  pay  sfiowed  to  the  officers  of  ydur 
Bfarine  Was  subjeeted  to  bjr  the  fiat  of  thie  Board,  as  a  specime*  *ef  ^attdH; 

Your  cruisers,  in  touching  at  different  ports,  are  allowed  a  trifling  supply  of 
wgelables,  lime^jttice,  vinegar,  and  candles,  the  amount  of  which,  fbr  six  or 
seven  months,  may  probably  average  two  or  tiiree  hundred  rupees,  or  2d#.  or 
3(N:  stetttiig;  the  bul  of  such  supply,  accompanied  by^  vouchers,  is  submitted 
by  the  commander  or  purser  for  payment  when  the  sfanp's'  accounts  are  settled, 
a*d  M  cirew  paid :  by  the  order  of  the  Marine  Board,  a  market  price  is  atoumed 
and  appUed,  aisd  the  bills  are  reduced  as  l^ey  think  proper,  or  as  the  paymaster 
suggests,  before  they  are  jiaid ;  and  as  the  disbursement  was  made  at  dilTeipent 
pevts;  ^  eommaiidef  is  subjected  to  the  loss,  which  is  consetpiendy  deducted 
ftomhts))ay. 

•  'SiiOh  a  mode  b(  audithig  a  bin,  if  it  can  be  called  an  audit,  is  at  best  arbitrtiry, 
and  liable  to  numerous  objections,  unless  the  supplies  were  made  at  the  port 
wftfeM  Ikk  attdit  W  made,  and  no  person  could  then  object  to  thehr  being  regiilafed 

£tlie>  Market  mtes ;  but  wh^n  made  at  distant  and  foreign  ports,  where  the  so^ 
wwere^rh^  obtained  with  difiiculty,  such  bills,  in  justice,  ought  to  have 
talMidited  in  die  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Reral  Navy. 
'ItiieMioti  this,  ^r,  merely  to  illustrate  die  Board^s  vigilance,  and  I  shall  now 
Tead  the  copy n€  a  letter  flhom  the  Marine  Pay^master  to  the  Marine  Board,  with 
ndlmtoee  ta  ^b  audit  of  Mr.  Trotter's  Bills ;  tiie  audit  of  whidi  had  been,  by  the 
Beilrd's  or6eife  ef  June  3d,  1818,  confined  to  a  mere  cemparison  ef  die  oviginal 
bili'^Htli^the'aceocmt'ftubmitied,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  wiafket-rates. 
Tliti]ec«rr  fhwlbe'l^iytnastef  ii<  dated  August  Sd,  1821. 

:t  jr#  ^.  .SmiffUn-^ami  /•  P^  44triins,.  JKs^.^  and  Mernktrs  of  the  Marine  Board. 
^tOmMvemtMi^^n  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  secretary's  letter,  dated 
ttfef  2)M  ultimo,  cMnr^fing  to  me  the  Board's  orders  dirsctnur  me  to  audit  &ftv 
TsMtfr'ftHUfls  for  tiie  sillies  of  stores  purdiased  by  him  mm  the  Baoar,  I 
beg  to  be  inforMsd^  whether  I  am  to  audit  them  merely  as  before,  bv  cemparing 
tli^<|toUifieB  ivpplikd  and  chnved  with  the  original  biUs  and^ndents  for  the 
qoiniicy  sfeasaaded^  or  whether  1  am  to  rtoiArk  on  the  aoeordsnoe  of  the  prieti^ 

pawd  witk  the  ratea  in  the  Bazar,  or  market  sales. 

I  Mn  indnced  to  request  theJBotzd'a  orders  on  these  point8|iBCODte<l»eoceof 
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IM  Ikhtie  at  ih9  Ea$t  Jii«a  JETotMe 

the  MviM  Board's  orders  to  my  pradeoessor,  andtr  dala  the  dd  of  Jont«  I8lf « 
In  which  the  auditing  Mr.  Trotter's  bills  was  confined  to  comparing  his  cbargta 
with  the  prices  of  the  several  articles  in  the  original  bills ;  therefore  I  could  not, 
without  deviating  from  the  path  prescribed  by  the  Board»  have  remarked  in  any 
way  on  the  accordance,  or  otherwise,  of  the  prices  charved  in  Mr,  Trotter's  biU« 
with  the  actual  Basar  prices  |  consequently,  the  whole  of  the  bills,  as  far  at 
(hey  regard  market  rat^s,  have  been  unaudited  ever  since  the  3d  of  June,  1818. 

'  I  beg  to  explain  to  the  Board,  that  the  master-builder's  bill,  as  well  as  all  billf 
€r«m  ouiar  persons,  with  the  exception  of  Mr*  Trotter's,  have  always  b^ 
diecked  agreeably  to  the  Bazar  rates  when  audited  by  me.—*'  I  am,  Qentlemen^ 
yoof  wott  obediept  servant, 

(Signed)        '  £.  S.  Ellis,  Marine  Payma«t»r.' 

'  Fort-'WiUiam,  Marine  Payfnaster*s  office, 
the  ^  iff  jiugmi,  182\: 

[Here  follows  the  Board's  reply.] 

*  Tq  E.  S,  ElUt,  E»^,t  Marine  Payvuuter, 

*  $!»,>— I  am  directed  by  the  Marine  Board  to  acknowledge  the  reet ipt  of  your 
litler,  dated  the  3d  instant,  and,  in  reply,  to  desire  that  you  will  continue,  far  tha 
ffeseat,  to  audit  Mr.  Trotter's  bills  in  the  way  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  you  wHI  merely  oompwne  the  quantities  of  articles  charged 
Ibr  by  the  Naval  Storekeeper,  with  the  quantities  mentioned  in  the  original  bdls 
or  receipts  of  the  persons  from  whom  they  were  purchased.  Mr.  Trotter  haa 
been  desired  to  transmit  on  all  occasions  the  last-mentioned  documents  to  you, 
with  his  accounts  of  supplies  purchased  for  the  Board.-^!  am,  Sir,  your  most  obo^ 
dient  servant, 

(Signed)        *  H.  Sarobnt,  Secretary.' 
*M9rtme  Bomrd,  %tk  ^f  Augmt,  1821.' 

'  Now,  Sir.  if  Mr.  Trotter's  bills  for  supplies  were  In  accordance  with  thf  mar- 
)cet  price,  why  should  not  his  bills  have  been  audited  by  the  market  rates  as  well 
as  those  of  every  other  person  ?  And,  as  it  ought  to  be  known  that  Mr,  Trotter 
charged  a  commission  of  5  per  eent.  on  all  articles  to  be  provided,  exclusive  of 
barges,  amounting  to  about  %\  per  cent,  more,  and  as  all  other  persons  were  not 
allowed  any  commission,  it  would  seem  extraordinary  that  his  bills  should  be 
made  an  exception  from  such  salutaiy  rule. 

In  the  abstract  of  bills  submitted  to  the  Marine  Taymaster,  the  account  of 
supplies  ftimished  by  Mr.  Trotter  for  the  Marine  Department,  in  September| 
1822,  ia  as  follows : 

/If.    4f^  Fic, 

*  The  account  said  to  be  (cost  of  articles  supplied)  is    .        ,    8018    10    6 

•  The  charges  on  ditto,  as  made  by  Mr.  Trotter  .206    4    81^-    ^^    « 

•  Mr. Trottcr'a  commission         .       •       .       .  400  15    7/       ^    ^ 

8615    14    0 

Henoa  it  it  evident.  Sir,  an  augmentation  of  more  than  7i  per  cent  takef 
l^lace  on  prices  not  govem»cl  or  rej^ated  by  the  market  rates. 

1  have^  Sir,  copies  of  the  bills  from  your  records,  and  could  exhibit  them  in  a 
^nost  striking  point  of  view.  Sir ;  but  I  refrain  for  the  present. 

'  On  the  18th  of  May,  1821,  Mr.  Trotter  Addressed  a  letter  to  the  Marine  Board, 
in  which  he  stated,  that  he  allowed  his  Deevan  to  receive  a  deestoory  of  half  an 
anna  in  the  rupee,  or  more  than  3  per  cent.,  from  the  persons  of  whom  articles 
were  purchased  on  the  public  account ;  nnd  Uie  Board,  through  thair  Secretary, 
replied  to  him  on  the  23nl  of  May,  1821.  Those  letters.  Sir,  are  most  important ; 
but,  from  tenderness,  I  will  not  adduce  them,  as  I  conceive  the  oh}eet  1  have  in 
view  may  be  attained  without  them,  in  which  case  it  may  be  unneoessary. 

I  oouM  adduce  fifty  other  instances  illustrative  of  the  labours  of  the  Marioi 
Board,  but  I  shall  reierve  them  Odt  the  prestnt 

I  remember  well,  Sir,  tha  unmaaaurad  remarks  which  were  made  on  a  Noblo 
'Muwa,  W9m  ati  ou>re»  when  (ho  liydervbad  toan  wai  under  oosaideratbo;  I 
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^dMT 94mnd,  or  a^  I  difpQfe4  to  follow  such  <?oiiraci;  ft  l^  »«ine.tif^,  Sir,  I 
trust  this  Court  will  not  thiuk  too  lightly  of  the  mode  of  auiUtiog  the  accounts, 
bat  rnqr^  |jyuticularly  tl^so  in  which  the  natives  o(  India  are  employed  as  thet 
intermediate  a^nts  ^or  milking  sucn  supply. 

It  may.  be  piBQ  worth  remarking,  that  the  accounts  of  the  Java  expedition  am 
not  yet  adjustied,  while  our  charter  is  drawing  tow^ds  its  termination. 

Haring  iiqw  adduced  |k  specimen  of  the  Boat's  labour  in  its  auditing  capa- 
city,  let  us  a^^ert  to  it  as  a  channel  of  communication  with  Government  on  nau- 

tica}  si)ld«<^- 

It  b  natural  to  conclude,  from  the  designation  of  it  as  a  Marine  Boards  that  it 
possessed  some  nautical  knowledge  or  information  which  might  render  its  aid. 
available  U>  Government,  in  cases  where  such  informatibn  was  indispensable  to 
promote  the  public  service ;  but  experience  would  induce  me  to  think  the  Board 
was  formed  rather  for  the  purpose  of  creating  some  good  appointments  than  any 
be^€^&tA  wlik'li  coulil  ht  rxivi^rtffl  Ui  act'i-iic  from  a  bonrdi  so  coniktiitutf'^fl. 

It  ill  moii^h  to  suy  llu-  luiiLrd  la  cgmposi^il  ealirt'ly  tif  chil  lit'f vtinU,  whose 
DAuCjcal  knowlctlgi.'  if^Ujst  UuVG  liccn  ari^uin^d  on  lUe  voy^if^  Ui  IihIlh  ivi^  nTiterst ; 
aiid,  hcifrii'V*r  apt  Ihey  mny  have  bceri  tn  form  IniliKU  Lonla  of  the  ^fiiiiiriLltyf  it 
ii  jiot  reajfon^hle  to  cjOneUid^  a  iKiard  bo  corL^titutcd  would  be  found  |o  I'xist  but 
]Q  |he  &er>4ce  of  iliia  Company^ 

'  J^  ).S1S,  it  havtfjg  hnn^xk  brought  to  the  notice  of  Gpremmgnti  (by  Captain 
flafotlkiiit  whii  ttien  comiiiHiitlL'il  the  iJttmra,)  tlint  diij^  of  your  cbfirk^rt^  ships, 
t2i«!  it^tnJiny  C^tict  hiul  iTein  neafly  lost  tti  Aht  StnuLs  of  Sundtt  by  jitr ikiDg  uiL 
Si  ^n.i  .M  rock,  it  wrts  (IlVhkmI  desirablt!  thai  the  cx^t  poslttoti  of  auch  d#injfer 
^(^^rtuiotid^  i|ud  im  two  mirvcying  nhipg  wc(^  thru  proriMTflitig  from 
i  ►itb  Sir  Stjamford  Rflfflea  t<i  farm  n   ^etUeinent  in  the  Stridt^  of  ^f J^ 

}M*i§tt  it  ^ffV/^  ^  favourabhi  opportunity  lor  bo  doing. 

I  commaodeii  the  stiri'eying  shijis  then  itbQiit  to  Kidl ;  and  a  deairc  to  promole 
yoBr  interests,  as  wi?U  as  the  intereMta^  tif  niiviifation  m  trt'rieriil,  induced  me  per- 
wmmOf^  mgPt  Wid  ftt  lenpUi  pcr^sundi:,  Cupttmi  HnwiiHoti  to  brin|r  it  to  the 
mllee  of  Oownmf  nt  |  mid  UliJ<'j  intk  rd,  sw^  roiil-l  I  lia^i*  expected;  th?it  it 
sfaookl  ]liaif«  fiv<eQ  birth  to  the  letter  which  was  addrosed  by  the  Supreme  Go- 
Tenmant  t»  the  Gov^mor^Goneral  of  the  Netherlands  Go?nrDBient  at  Batavia. 

It  may  be  here  asked,  why  did  not  I,  instead  of  sug^^stin^  ta  Ca|ittin  Hamil* 
ton  to  bring  the  existence  of  such  danger  to  the  notice  of  Governmsnt,  do  so 
myself? 

I  ked  ^o  feasors  §m  doing  so  $  in  the  ftnt  pUee,  Captain  Hamilton  was  the 
Mti  metf  ol  the  Bambmj^  Cm»Utj  when  she  stniok  on  the  shoal,  and  was  Ihere- 
fore  good  eWdenoe  of  its  having  existence. 

ift  the  neat,  I  mnft  have  done  so  through  the  medium  of  the  Marine  Board, 
and  experience  had  taught  me  the  inability  of  addressing  them  oftner  than  abso* 
hite  necessity  compelled  me,  ^riiilo  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  the  object  I  had 
in  view  was  more  likely  to  be  attained  by  the  measure  I  adopted. 

The  fettowing  letters  will  exhibit  what  was  dene  in  consequence,  and  every 
person  who  has  ever  seen  a  chart  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  will  at  once  say, 
what  it  was  the  daty  of  the  Marine  Board  to  have  done  on  the  occasion,  lulese 
it  bad  been  bdleved  that  our  Government  seriously  and  deliberately  intended  to 
awaken  and  excite  suspicion  and  distrust,  as  to  the  objects  for  which  the  survey- 
ing ships  were  sent  into  the  Dutch  waters. 

•  To  Captain  Wm,  Maxfidd^  Sfc,  Sfc, 

'Sir  : — I  liave  the  orders  of  the  Marine  Board  to  transmit  you  herewith  the  ac« 
eompanying  dispatch,  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  General  of  the  Netherlands 
Government  at  Batavia,  on  the  subject  of  the  projected  survey  in  the  Straits  of 
Sanda,  which  vou  are  desired  to  deliver  accordmgly,  in  the  event  of  the  survey 
in  question  bemg  undertaken.  Should  circumstances  however  arise  to  postpone, 
or  pievent  the  execution  of  that  service,  you  will  be  pleased  to  withhold  the  de- 
livery of  that  letter,  which  is  in  that  case  to  be  returned  to  the  Chief  Secretary 
to  this  Government. 

'  A  copy  of  the  Middif  patch  is  herewith  annexed  for  your  information  and  gnid- 
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194  DdnHe^atthe.  Sua  JndidyBau$e 


ia|Kii«uuK^oti7faicU  Itmil'direetod  td  fiinattb  yrm  whi>-p«rti>nd»8t«ttiwtiBwi, 
to  'avoid-  «ivf  uintbeBUMy  icbmmnnicatiims'  ttkh-  the  Ni(tiT«  PowaEl^'  cimibNited 
witb  the  Dtttdtydn  the  vlciiiity  of  theseene  of  yoar  surferiBg  o^ctmtioM;  VpQthre 
cfpecially  desired  not  to  enter  on  any  exaatmatiom  of  eilker*coaiit^TDar4o OutoiL 
ftMoncsfyr  Kegracr*!  Pay,  nor  Lamping  Bay.  .         v   ,     t 

'lam,  Sir,  your  most  obedicsthniiible'SfBrMit^''   «> 
(Signcid)  *E.  Sw  PoRTWJRY, '•  .     - 

^fl^rtmmmn^  Itf  JDee.  1818.  ' Secretary JtfariiieiBoard.f 

-   '  '  •    .     '  .f    ,»i  :# . 

^To  thdt  BsfteUtnckt;  C&melis  Theodore  Chut,  Baron  Tan  det  €apellen,  and  AH" 

fUdrntA,  A*  Bay  then,  CommissUmer  General  of  his  Mt^etty  the  Khi^tf  the' 

Netherlandsy  ifc,  8fc,  ifc,  Batavia, 


*  Honourable  Sirs  : — it  has  beeo  represented  to  as  to  be  i 
to  tie  sencbd  intniiMt  of  naTtntioB  and  science,  as  wtXi  as  for  thfe  omfcnience 
ofioeaa^eeee  mtli  Gklaa  and  the  Eastern  seas,  that  the  exact  poaKiiNi  airfezltet 
of  the  shoal  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  called,  *  Tliwart«-tlie^Way,  shdbld  hrdistlDihly 
aawrtainfc^  and  'wntt^stfly  laid  down  in  the  charts ;'  and  we  ha^  avaiiBd>  bor- 
■ehres  of  an  opportunity  now  presented  of  acoompliriiing  that  object.  '.!•••'' 
•  'The  ihi]^  Mwrthmt  and  Mini^'- belonging  to  the  Sarreying  Bstablisfaihbiit  of 
lUa  iGowraaiefct,  hara  heea  accordingly  or&red  on  the  serride  in  q[nes|iDni'Ae 
ezec«tion>ofwshiek]a  confided  to  Captain  Mazfield,  tiie  D^ty  Miffine>Sam^rar- 


f  ^  WclMveideenied  it  propeit  to  announce  the  measitfea  to  your  JEisoellsaeies^  And 
tftMdicityowiafeBlBtance  to  Captain  Maa^eUl  in  titeCBBCUtiOBof  a  datyintaresl- 
iDgttoi  both  aitioiia,  slitndd  cinnunstances  render  it  necesawf  for  him  to  aoelrit. 

■' .  -i  '"  >  '  '  'We hare,  &o.  •  ...  ,  -  ..^ 

■  '•  •;•       '■' ■  ••   '  (Signed)  •    'HasTiifot,      ''■•;  - 

rfJiort^mUmMi,'  «G«  DowDfiawBLH      •! 

2SthN6vil81Bj        it  '  ♦J.-SroaKTj  H       »  „/: 

•'       '    (True  Copy-)  *CjMiRi€mBm*i  ' 

(SifniJd)  *J,  Adam,  Chkf  SerreUry  Lo  (luvernwienW 

(Siarueji)  *  E.  B.  Port hury^  Secwtary  to  the  Marine  Boslti''  i 

.  r'  r  f 

Suet,  Sir,  11  as  Uje  letters  from  tlic  Supreme  Gor^rnnirnt  mlndiji,  submitted  to 
the  coniniisaionens  of  the  King  of  the  Netherknds  at  BHUrii*,  for  tjit^  pyrposo  of 
eacplaiaiiig  the  object  of  the  two  crokerii  mn\  ioto  tha  ^^trmits  #£  Siinda^  or 
rather  to  prei^ent  the  Datch  Gtsvemincat  from  $uppo&iiijfl:  thpv  were  holdioirconi- 
miialc^osa  wiih  the  Unlay  cbiefs,  thou  in  rebclHoii,  mtl  oppo^d  to  the  Dutch 
Go^f  mmeot.  ,  .  , , 

T1)B^  such  letter  iihould  h»ve  hhd  the  desired  effect,  it  wn«  «t  Icfu^t  n^iuriiid  that 
the  ohject  fur  which  the  iwQ  cruuit'ra  wt.-re  sent  should  rtpf>e*r  probabk  hxuI  likiplv  ; 
And  if  it  liad  htaUMJ,  ihiit  the  survfv  of  tJiC  ^lioal  t*i:  sunken  rock^  on  whii^h  the 
BvtH^ap  had  struck  wm  the  cauie  of  their  Umg  sent,  the  Yiew^  of  oivr  Uowra- 
tiitU  wpuUI  have  heejo  cxjildned  witlwHt  the  chaneis  of  mi«coDiftructiQa,, 

But*  Sir,  the  stating  to  the  DuUh  Gov^irameot,  ihul  the  cnm^xs  i^iere  8Cl(|ttO 
the  Dutf  h  waUT»,  to  ftscenaiu  tlw  eitiurl  positiou  «nd  easteiit  of  tlie  shW  Ml  *h« 
Stmltg  of  ^undii,  called  TVfu^jf/At^fJ  rty,  eould  not  fail  to  excite  tho»e  v^nyq^ 
pOSitiooB  which  the  British  Gorernuieul  were  eiiriicstiy  des^iroiui  of  yfi-veatb^, 

TheDuteh  OoverumenifcStr^  well  knt-w,  and  nui.HlWe  believed,  the  BritLsh 
Government  equally  wdl  necjuiunted  with  the  faet,  that  Thwmt^the^n'^iy^  intU'nd 
of  a  ^honlr  whoti^i!  ||0&lttO[i  luid  extent  were  dofdiilid,  was  A  well  kuoM'u  i^^hmd  of 
coniiide ruble  delation,  ievcft^  miles  in  extent,  its  ei»tt  ^lOiiilmii  \ieU  dtUvrmitwdp 
iuul  ]jrohabIy  better  knowr  tliiin  nny  othi-r  purl  of  the  StrdtB  of  Sunds. 

Under  siien  eiremn^tiinceSj  {nathe  Dutch  GovertJiiieDl  were  |ir«bal)lY  utiawnfe  of 
the  eompositiVm  of  the  Marine  Board  tit  Caleutt^i,)  it  ta  notimiTfiujotiable  l4>  ijipert 
they  ^rhled  cone liwionn  not  very  ercrritublc  to  our  Cover wiietit.  pjtriictilnrly 
TSfheu  it  is  known  thwt  the  two  cruisers  so  ^ent  procee<k.d,  in  the  tirit  in*»i^(i<:c, 
with  Wx  Stttihford  Ri£ffles^  to  et |tib|lah  a  settleaueiit  s«  Singsiigre,  white  thrj'  j:odo 
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oB^jei^\AiMngj>fM(itrine  A^tc&unU.  /IBS 

■mi  Mill  flu  I  hUSn  ttpiMog  dra'DMch  Qoneranitot  of  their  htmgwomt^mfd 

IhO'-ptewemoemoA  pioMedtngB  of  thoie  orniien  in  the  Extern  Seesi^iB  Joiig;*  he- 
ftkpknewa  to  the  JDirfch  Government. 

I  knew  not  to  whose  maritime  knowledge  the  British  CSdveniBient  wne  inddhied 
for  thgawnporitiDft  of  soeh  letter;  hnt  tae  Marine  Board  at  least  onght  to  have 
had  sufficient  sagachf  to^iare  ayerted  its  consequences,  hy  affording  Goremment 
thfe  icithinftB  htfocnatinB  on  the  subject.  The  settteaie&t  ft>nind  atiSinftli^re 
led  to  much  discussion  with  the  Dutch  Goremment,  which  has  been  at  length 
Ipri^p^ated  happtily ;  but  its  successful  issue  must  be  entirsly  8ttributed4atbedj|^e« 
miatice  sklU  and  talent  of  the  present  Prime  Minister^  nUher  than  to  the  Talidity 
of  our  treaty  with  the  sm-disani  Sultan  of  Johore,  or  ik^  ingenious  explanatoiv 
letter  of  the  Supreme  Goremment,  which  most  likely  contributed  In  no  smaU 
Jtoselc^naginent  the  difficulties  of  such  negodation. 

•  '  So^mneh  wr  the  Mioine  Board,  and  aow  for  it,  Sir^  under  the  dwigpatfD»«f 
H^Bmtd^  Ctistoms,  Salt,  and  Opium ;  f or,  td  use  a  pkrase  of  Sir  Mw>M- 
.mMfffm,  Sir,  \  It  was  doubly  charged  with  dignity/  ,     .     i 

ifNikit^  month  of  Aumt  1820,  aletter  was  sent  firom  the  BoMd  tofth^  GMttnos- 
General,  of  which  r  shall  read  the  extracts;  aafrikms:       •  'V 

■  .^tiaitiiig  every  day  reason  to  regret  the  want  of  a  faaiklinsp  «ulta4  te  the  dif- 
.inmtpw|ieses  oiF  Uie  Board,  and  apptehending,  iron  tUWwtt  inthniiingbeeBM 
mBnetkssdniiKiv  tfliat home eifomrtstanees must haireiOcewrfWiofiateAmiwnh 
tiie  arrangement  on  this  point,  which  Government  resolved  to  adopt  onltlie<26#i 
«IJasniaiv  la^l^  tur  heg  t»  siMgest,  for  the^oBmidaratiKi'of yoniLrBsedUsn^ry  in 
y  tte  following  mode  of  acoonipli^i^  t^  Ot^eet^  .nD>  ■aJtagettpog  witk«tt 


flQlae^additioilal  ezpeaoet  but  without  tha  iceisity  of  anhjeclingi  Am  nan^k^tooe- 
keeper  to  the  alleged  inconvenience  of  raciting  a  part  of  the  ground  at  present 
attached  to  hia  departrnment^'we  mean,  by  the  occupation  of  the  house  and 
premises  iik  Clive^itreet  which  belong  to  the  laie  Captain  BiytlMB,viiid<#llk:h 
are  now  the  property  of  Messrs.  Larkins  and  Trotter  of  the  CivflSdrvie^  . 

*  Tlie  pri"niiM>?*  in  i[^u  ■  «ty  dipiWy  »itiJ3iL?d,  iiuineiltafcly  between 
Ihfi  bvp  oi&tiJiit-lioubi^a,  Willi  .  |  acbua  j^otlowns  jiUactitfU  capublc  of  hoWng 
lUiliffmnpiBy*!!  opium  iAVcitment^  i  ihe  bouBC  bas  nt  preiK^ul  cmly  two  stones  ; 
lite  wopriftorst  however,  engagt;  lo  build  a  third,  and  a  veraodjih  to  the 
nfiiitfr wT*rd»  nnd  to  pH  it  »nd  Ifte  gnxloiii'iis  in  a  tiiorouirli  aiid  complHif  «UUj 
f<(  n  t.,iTr»  proddi?d  Gorernmeot  will  take  them  on  »  leaiH*  for  the  remainder  of 
tlie  etistiof?  Chnrt^'f,  nl  a  rnnnthly  rent  cif  iiiccfl  rnfH>es  eif  ht  Imnrtrpd,  and  will  be 
at  iLrt^  rxpctist.'  of  kf^'pittsr  ibem  in  repair  dnrinif  tliat  p**rio<l.  The  premkejt, 
'*Hwn  tin?  LvldHtotial  frr*Jund  ^bMl  be  taken  in,  wilil  embrace  three  bep:alis  andei^l^t 
rhTittAcks  of  grroundj  la  a  part  of  tht?  town  where  [iroijerty  of  this  kiild  is,  from 
its  iiltiA^n  wndWemity  to  the  euBtom-bonses  and  tlic  mer,  very  mlnnble. 

*  If  we   Jirr  eorreetly  infortiied,  the  bui1dio|f  proposec!  to  be  erected  for  the 
jfljflit ion  cif  Utii«  department,   and  tbe  eodowns,  whiehj  T^e  underslAnd,  it 


*flf  liii'conqT*i?nci*  }ye  neet8!«ary  to  eon^tniet  for  the  use  of  the  naral  atore-kce purr's 
i>fl&ee*  trill  timi  (fiOTem merit  aliont  I00jt*00  rupees;  and  if  to  thta  he  julded  the 
tjAwt  of  till*  ^nnnd  oti  whieh  the  hoiisu*  iind  grounds  first  mentioned  arc  pro- 
|t^)«Ml  In  b(*  buill*  j^nd  whieh  uouUl  reJiliEe 35,000  ni^»ee3  at  auction,  Gavcrniuent 
%iil|  Ihtd  rttiP  e?rpr'n^(;  but  IrttTe  exceed  what  was  nriifiniOly  contemplated;  while 
'  fiOi  fi<^Hi&ilitin  m  ^aymffj  ttiat^  in  point  c»f  aerrimmodntionj  the  boiiie,and 
<  in  CI rtr- street  arc  infinite! v  tn  be  preferred  to  those  proposed  to  be 
(•iini  i,»  (I  pjirt  of  the  murine  yatd,     Wc  hare,  &e, 

»  Bt>irr<i  *\f  fMx/owji^  Stilt,  and  {Signed}  J.  P,  LAHKlNa. 

^um,  the  \%ih  ffjHgun  1820,' 

.     Ten  ilavi  aflEcr  the  forefroin;r  kfter  wius  WT\Vt£tXt  or  on  the  25 ih  of  Augtist,  ftfr, 

J,ir  T.rirkin«»  as  tJn?  Board  cif  Sail  and  Opinm,  again  adtlrcsBed  GoiTirtimenl, 

.  i^d  tkcy  would  not  cnteridin  Uus  propo»ttion  made  In  his  letter  of  tke  llrth 

^  <  ^^ ,  sir,  I  thitik  it  trns  not  very  likely  Government  wouM  ^itcrtain  Uie  pro- 

J^M  i' >M  iL,.i ijo  by  Mr.  J.  P,  L4rkiu5* 
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IM  JkkMte  iritis  Pa^*  Iniuk  Bme^ 

My  it  WM  reMOiuiUe,  qr  otherwise.    I  (uure  notbiiig  about  it }  but,  as  the  objeet 
lioni  which  may  be  urged  are  so  obvious  and  numerous,  I  deem  it  oec^s^ary  fo 


I  do  think,  Sir,  such  a  mode  of  tendering  private  houses,  or  other  property^ 
liypqrsoiia  holding  high  official  situatioaB-in  ^our  Goyurnmonta,  not  a  very  general 
mctioe ;  and  i  cannot  think,  Sir,  you  would  either  permit  or  approve  of  i^  y(8t| 
3ir,  there  is  a  practice  which  I  have  k^own  happen  ii^  several  mstano^,  apd  i{ 
puffbt  to  be  discourage* 

It  is  that  of  having,  for  Government  purposes  And  offices,  the|hou0es  of  gentler 
men  in  the  8ervioe»  or  the  allowing  a  secretary,  or  other  officers,  to  occupy  hif 
pwn  house,  and  to  draw  the  allowance  made  by  Government  for  office  re^t- 

Thus  a  change  of  persons  in  the  dilferent  departments  often  removes  the 
offices  fpom  one  end  ot  Calcutta  to  another,  and  is  productive  of  inconvenience 
and  delay  in  the  transaction  of  public  business,  as  I  have  oftpn  experience 

Such  tenders  also  of  private  property  are  liable  to  misconstruction,  an4  the 
letter  Addressed  by  Mir.  J,  P.  L<arkins,  on  the  subject  qf  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Laridns  and  Trotter,!  induced  the  marine  pay-master  to  make  some  commentao 
nes,  in  a  letter  to  the  Government  on  the  suqject,  which  led  to  his  suspemnon 
until  he  had  wiUidrawn  his  letter,  and  apologised  tp  Mr.  Larkin«  ^or  having 
done  so. 

It  is  probable,  Sir,  llmi  Uw  irlUr  Jrum  ujl:  iinurii  nt  C  iJSiJ>rii^T  ■^•i^T,  aJOit 
Dpiiimj  t^niierinff  tUi^  hmiS4i  uf  Mef^itr^i.  Larkinj^  arid  Tratt^ri  uas  bij^uud  hy  id] 
tliA  Mt?iiiber»  Qi  UiC  Uu«rd»  suit]  tliat  ihu  want  of  other  immt^ii  to  it  wa&  an  error  of 
the  clerk  who  copk'd  it  {  hni,  SlTj  1  aio  ci^rbuo  it  whs  not  t»n  erraf  of  mine  in 
makiEig  the  f^opy  ^  but  tlic  prtiduptioii  uf  It  from  your  rucordii  will  pgt  it  beyond 
a  di>iibt,  atid  it  m  de^ir^ltle  to  twwl  such  a  lOLstAkc^ 

Now,  8tr,  wb^u  tUi!  first  onkrs  wcte  issui?4  to  tlie  pay-master  to  rf fr^in  from 
audi  ting  Mf/rrotter'ft  biH^  hy  the  Riurkct  rateit,  under  t^aU?,  M  June  IS  IS*  th« 
MembtT*  nf  tbo  Marine  F^mird  vvcre^  I  IjcUovc,  Mr.  Gwirgt^  Uiliiy,  Mr,  J.  P, 
Larking,  »itid  Uoiiutiuduiv  tlaUit  Hnj^e^  \  bul^  ^Ir^  I  hivc  iiutht>rity  fur  sa^'inf  that 
Commadtire  Huyvs  WAit  no  party  Ju  friiming  !»ucU  ordft,  aud  tJiat  be  wag  cither 
atuKnt,  or  did  not  approve  and  Bign  tbe  rough  draft  or  mlnutei  uf  it ;  Uat  prodii^- 
tion  of  the  Board'A  proee^Klin^  of  that  date  will  clear  iip  ituch  poiula. 

When  the  payiuafittT  wm  agwin  instrucMl  that  Iw  wi»*  not  Ui  aiidit  Mr.  Trot^- 
ler's  hill,  with  reference  U>  the  market  rate*,  tiadiT  d&tc  the  iith  of  Ampist  1821, 
the  Members  ai  tlu?  Mj^rine  Iloiird  wert  Mr.  Sm[ik>fi  iwnO  Mr,  J.  P*  Lftf  ki(t*  j 
hut  the  order  wr*  iient  throuj^li  iht;  Kccretarvi,  und  jjifrncd  Jl*^srg(;at|  ^ad« 
thirfiifora,  it  dtn*^  nut  appear  hi>^v  ni^iii)  tir  Iuhv  jVw  nitiijiberji  vr^pe  prcsrol,  but 
the  production  of  the  Board's  proceedings  will  illustrate  it. 
.  I  now,  Sir>  heg  to  explain,  having  frequently  referred  to  the  puhlio  records^ 
how  I  ohtained  access  to  them,  and  it  is  necessary  I  should  do  so  to  avoid  misr 
conception. 

When  I  determined  to  retnm  to  this  country>  I  contemplated  the  writinff  an4 
puhlishing  of  a  work  describing  the  different  oranches  of  the  service  in  India, 
with  the  degree  of  efficiency  they  had  obtained  at  different  periods,  and  the 
defects,  &c.,  which  operated  to  prevent  further  iosprovement.  I  thought  such 
work  might  prove  useful  when  the  renewal  of  your  Charter  comes  under  discus- 
•ion.  1  waited  on  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  explained  to  him  m}r  object,  and 
asked  his  authority  to  have  access  to  the  public  records ;  his  Lordship,  with  thai 
manliness  and  candour  which  marked  his  character,  sakl, '  Sir,  you  shall  have  per- 
mission ;  no  obstacles  shall  be  thrown  in  your  way.'  Such,  Sir,  is  the  authority 
I  had  for  consulting  the  records. 

Now,  Sir,  I  beg  distinctly  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  reilectiug  personallv  on 
the  conduct  or  motives  of  any  of  the  Members  of  the  Boards  I  have  alluded  to ; 
their  measures  were  public,  and  are  therefore  fit  subjects  for  discussion ;  an^ 
nlUiough  I  have  referred  to  the  accounts  and  bills  of  Mr.  Trotter,  I  must  disclaini 
all  intention  of  casting  any  imputation  also  on  him ;  the  transactions  alludi^  (q 
jFere  of  a  public  nature,  and  cannQt  admit  qf  such  interpretation. 
Perhaps,  Sir,  the  simple  view  1  have  takeio^  of  the  pr(u:^ce  (ff  |hc  Bo^r^t  <9>J 
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on  4he  '4udUmg  qfMmnt  damnts.  wr 

bt  mat^aDydtcr^  by  tlie  expIanation9  it  may  be  in  yimr  power,  Sir,  to  «ff»r4 1 
in  wbicb  cfoe  I  sball  be  as  ready  to  expreaa  my  conviction  of  ito  ezoeU^nct,  aa  f 
§m  at  present  to  question  it. 

1  therefore  \feg  to  move,  that  the  following  papera  may  be  laid  beforo  th* 
Court  ^— 

'  I.  The  Marine  Board*8  letter  to  the  Marine  Paymaster,  nncler  date.  Fort 
WiUiam,  June  3,  1818,  prohibiting  his  auditing  Mr.  Trotter's  bills,  agreeably 
tp  the  market  rates,  with  the  Board's  minutes  on  the  subject 

'  2.  Tlii;  Marine  Paymaster' li  letu-r  to  the  Marine  Botrd*  9n  the  subject  of 
audi  tin  2:  Mr/frntter's  Wi\h,  tLito],  Fo  it  William,  Aug.  3,  1821. 

*  :j,  Tbt?  Miirini^  Bcmrii'ift  Teydy  \o  the  foregoing  letter,  dated  Fort  William, 
Sth  of  Augtist,  1^21,  with  i\w  BinmVii  minntes, 

*  4*  TW  Bimrtl  of  t'usiJjm^,  Sidi,  -md  Opium,  letter  to  the  Gonncmor-Gpneral 
in  Ci^iinctl  daU'il,  Tori  \\  lIIifio)^  Aiii.\  15,  1820,  suggeating  the  eligibili^  of 
eiSfjiging  tM  hifnAQ  of  Mest^fii.  Lttrkius  and  Trotter,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
liharter,  «l  i  munthly  nmt  of  HOO  nipcn^s. 

*  5.  Any  regTilations  or  ordprs  tht'  Court  of  Directors  may  have  ever  isaued, 
as  to  (he  auditing-  of  the  flCLOLuit»  of  public  officers  or  persona  making  supplies 
^n  aecouni,  and  the  L'otnniiKHinn  E^r>  nHowed  on  such  disbursements. 

'  a  Mr,  Trt^ttt^r's  letter  tti  tiie  IVlaiiiie,  dated  18th  of  May,  1821, 

■  7.  TUi^  Boiird^i  reply  through  thiu-  Secretary,  dated  May  23,  1821/ 

Col.  Staniiote  Hiec-omled  the  inc>tl(»j:i. 

Tbe  CNjiiR>fA?4  mm  of  opinion,  that  the  hon,  and  gallant  Officer  bad  not 
made  out  any  ground  for  the?  proihictinn  of  those  papers.  With  respfot  to  the 
Ave  per  cent,  altovved  (o  Mr.  Trotter,  that  wfts,  of  course,  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  apportioning  that  ^cnt^tvumn's  salary.  He  saw  no  reaaon  for  hia 
entertAlning  thisi  motion,  and  ht  eihorild  meet  it  with  a  direct  negative. 

Mf.  LAttKi^Ei  ho|wd,  that  av  he  wil^  aotin  the  habit  of  addressing  the  Couyt, 
he  might  uicvt  with  tho  indulge nco  ol  the  Proprietors.  He  stated,  that  as  soon 
M  lac  ruiat  the  notici?  of  thn  nation  of  the  hon.  Proprietor,  to  bring  the  conduoK 
of  the  Boardii  of  India  imfkr  the  cvmsideration  of  the  Comrt,  he  wns  satisfied 
that  the  indivnhinl  Bonifd  of  whidi  he  had  been  a  member  was  aimed  at.  In 
hif  inipiciun  he  hml  mti  \wc\i  illHuppoiated;  but  he  was  not,  however,  prepared 
tofeUow  the  hon,  Proprunor  t1ini[i^^h  all  the  details  of  his  long  and  dal^rato 
speech,  at^oiany  of  thi!  tu|)irii  upm  ^vldch  be  had  dwelt  had  occuEfed  no  less 
than  tiflecn  year?i  m^o.  In  iBll,  wh^. n  he  joined  the  Board  with  which iie  had- 
bero  eonnected,  ht  mutt  ctinfi-fi^  thnt  many  unpleasant  cireiim stances  had  00- 
mttefit  which  had  the  efTeirt  of  im pi  ding  the  public  duty  of  the  Board.  The 
g^ntlfnieo  on  thti  other  sidc^  of  tlir  tii^r  knew  where  those  unpleasant  cireum*^ 
stftuces  had  originated,  and  they  led  tr)  the  removal  of  the  only  officer  in  that 
Boai^.  FroTU  that  time  this  duties  uf  the  Board  had  never  been  impeded  by  the 
occtirrence  of  any  unpteaaant  d  renin  i^iances,  and  Government  never  had  ocea« 
stoo  to  find  the  ^li|.^hteRi  fivtdt  with  it^  proceedings.  The  gallant  Officer,  who 
had  brouif ht  fiimnrd  Cho  present  inoliiin,  had  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Marine"  Ikmnl  in  nut  ^[ittiiin^''  the  bill  e>f  the  master-builder  and  stated  that  in 
coujiequcaGc  of  ibM  ac^lcct,  the  master-builder  had  been  an  injured  man.  Now, 
hf  felt  it  only  due  to  hmiself  and  his  coUeaguea  to  state  that  such  coul^  not  have 
been  the  case.  A  monthly  allowance  was  made  to  the  master-builder  in  the 
fpllowing  manner :  If,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  he  sent  in  a  bill  to  the  amount 
of  1000  rupees,  he  received  in  advance  900,  and  the  rest  was  not  paid  until  the 
bill  w^  nudited  (  so  that  jf  he  was  a  loser  at  idl,  it  could  only  be  to  -a  very 
small  amount.  He  conceived  that  the  gallant  Officer  was  in  justice  bound  to 
State,  for  he  well  knew  the  fact,  that  no  comphunt  had  evei*been  made  with 
respect  to  the  supply  of  marine  stores.  He  then  carried  us  to  the  Straits  of 
Sopda,  and  complamed  of  our  not  sending  out  a  proper  survey  to  Capt.  Hamil^ 
|on.  He  then  adverts  to  the  Board  of  Salt  and  Opium  in  Calcutta,  and  comee 
to  the  conclusion,  that  as  we  knew  nothing  of  maritime  affairs,  therefore  we 
knew  nothing  of  mercantile  matters. 

The  bpn.  Proprietor  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  acoouit  for  the 
ligry  Miiif  which  seemed  to  eii^t  in  the  mind  of  the  gallant  Officer  with  re- 
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1B8  IkMe  At^t^  £Mt  JnHa^Bcme 

8p0ct t^^hi^iBiOf*  ^Hie  gtOlaiitOfficer Imd been  in  €he constMt b«Ut of  ednuniN 
iiiation>wilh  the  Board  for  «if  ht  <or  nine  y0ar»,  and  he  ircmld  a^k  hhn*.  Wb^tlier 
during  that  tune  any  thinr  like  angty  feeling  had  prertriled  1)^«ween  bikn  an4 
theBemtaeri  of  the.  Board  individuallT  or  eollectivelv  ?  With  respect  to -Die 
lettora  which  the  gallant  Officer  had  referred  to,  he  thought  he  could  tell  faow 
he  had  obtained  oopiee  of  them  ;  bothewoifld  leave  the  gallant  Offit^rhimiself' 
to  inierDi  the^Coort  unon  that  point  He  thought  it  nnfair  that  chargea  «houli! 
he  hrought  against  the  Board  in  that  Court  The  Board  was  reaponalMe  to 
fliQ  Gawarmneatf  and  not  to  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  {*  No,  no/  Jrom'/h-. 
Gikkritt) 

Mn  S,  nixoN  hoped  that  thf  hon*  Proprietor,  who  was  mlclrcssitifl^  the  Coiift 
in  lui  own  jiiatifi ration,  would  lie  ftllowcd  ki  ?peak  without  intemiption.    (//r*n) 

Mr.  LAHiitss  ttAiil,  hi*  Jittcl  little  rnorp  to  siibmit  to  the  Court,  He  fip^t^iled 
to  thoic!  iii>der  whom  he  had  acted  for  thirty  w«rSj  us  to  the  jnte^Uy  of  hi» 
condrict ;  imhI  h(!  bt-lifvi^d  th»t  lu*  jftood  Kuffit'Eeutly  wdl  in  the  opinion  m  ^pcfiitJe* 
iDCti  befamd  the  bar  to  nenilc»jr  artv  further  viodicution  of  himtelf  nHn^^t^««^?f 

Dt*  GitctmisT  begged  to  ohaerfe,  tltat  his  intemiptioTi  of  tlie  hot*.  Fropriptoi^ 
who  hadjuai  co«iriiMle*l,  procci^rtiMl  from  no  tlesire  to  t^top  him  in  hh  jtijitiJtentSnn  j 
he  only  mcAJit  t<>  *xpre»»  hi*  dissifnt  fmiti  the  opinio))  f^prewwl  hj  thi*  hon. 
FisbprielDr,  tltat  he  w»,»  not  rfsp<»i»»ihle  to  tlmt  Court.    He  rl>r.  G.)  thoujrht  that 
the  authority  of  th*t  Court  waa  pHaniiiiorint  in  all   niRtt4*rs  connf<'k¥?  with  the 
G«frarilzneni  of  lodia.    He  trusted  that  the  C^nrt  wowld  ncquU  hvH  jmllant  Prit*ud 
from  th*  charijff  <if  harin^  brujipht  thiw  subject  fiimrirtJ  from  mOtiw*  of  *5|J|rtt| 
feeliiiifft,     H<j  hihl  A  better  ojnniou  of  the  connive  and  honest}*  nf  liin  ^alwiV' 
Frrend,  thim  to  suppose  thnt  he  ^rould  lie  in  wait  for  a  nufiilier  of  )rac»j  liti'tff* 
he  tlioii^ht  tt  profH  r  0|i|Kiit unity  hurl  nrrived  for  eommcneiup  His  attaelf.     Aa  10' 
the  manner  imiphieh  hb  trnUHnt  Frieiid  biul  obtfiineil  hh  lofiirmation/ thftf,  it  Ap- 
peiLfvd  to  him^  did  not  eoiici'ro  theUotiTt*   'Hie  qut;*tiOJi  for  the  Court  tti  eoit!<kJc?rf 
wai,  whether  the  irHllflnl  fifiieer  stmc-d  fjirtjr?  If  he  liftd  not  fttnledfutts,  thi:  paper*' 
might  bt*  prothir<?^d  to  disprove  hi«4  »*,s<*rtions.     He  Uionifht  tb:U  iVf r.  Lstrkin* h&flji'- 
BilfwinjM  h&  pkn^^tid  at  the  ppndnctiou  of  ttie  pftper?*»  ^inee  Ibey  wtJtiM  iiiwii, 
hiuir  th^  jpaans  of  vindioatiug  hin  conduct.     U  the  prndiiction  of  tl^*  -^m'^^' 
coidd^  in  the  Ainaliest  de^ftce,  ebtcidate  the  case,  thty  ouj^ht  to  he  I^t 
ward*  (Hrnr,)     The  honj'l'ropriptor  (MnLtirkms)  raifj^ht  live  ti>  nh-  , 

tvLey  he  would  ho  hnfipy  to  have  It  in  ht»  power  to  state,  that  the  pii|*er»  lii«d 
lieen  prfMhiciuL     If  n  certain  degrre  of  icTJofunce  previdled  In  tlie  Mathie  BbkfKJM" 
in  India,  it  wiw  absolutely  tiecej^sary  thnt  t!»e  (.\^nn  flliouhl  In*  ncctirntrlv  thrrfrrtw^ 
upoa  the  points    Thf^  coivtd  not  remetly  frhnt  wjis  pjis^ed*  hut  thrv  Jiad  it  W 
their  ponder  to  improve  the  service  for  the  fiittire,     U  hud  been  iit^tU'd  IhJut  Atl ' 
improper  mode  ol  atxEting  the  ncj*ounc^  hnd  crept  into  the  Bonrds.     (k'ri^^etni'n 
who  were  inlDi«itl*d  in  having  property  valued  in  this  of  ttuit  iiinnuef*  M-rr  }fiis*' 
persons  who  pojs*ef.H*d  the  pf» we r  of  putting  their  fiiit  on  tlif  aet'Otint^  'i 

prarlicjsa  prierailed  ;  if  Uie  civil  servant?-  of  the  Company  wi-rt*  pli«<'**d  it 
in  wl'iieh.  their  owo  privsitt'  inti'r.Mfs  clii.s her!  with  Ihc  dutj'  to  the  Couammy,   it 
b^eanie  thnt  C-ourt  iiiiin45diHt^']y  u>  corrtnl  nnrh  a  system,  by  reoios'iiii^  the  Brtmrtit-  ' 
tion  to  impropT  4'"rnN^!rf ,  ii'!'!  Htii-  '■^:s'  'vj-  it-*-  vj-^-h^''^  ***"  ■<■<  h'-ri'mr^'iNV'  fn^tiiiC"*' ' 

Mr*  JLiAKtNS  aaid  he  had  not  the  leaat  Objeetiott  to  the  tnnoduictioin  of  th^^vkpeflt!  ' 
Mr.  LoHVOfes  was  of  opinion  that  ahnses  exifted  in  the  ironstitntiOVfe  of  ^ 
Marine  Board  which  reqnured  oorrection.    The  hon.  Proprietor  (Mr:  E^kiiif} 
hadihimielf  acknowledged' that thc^  were  ignorant.  '    '*'  "'  "'^ 

tCapUda MaxiABL»/^Aa  neither  e^i^nce  tior  argrnfnenti  ham  beM  aadtiMif ^ 
dianro^  aiQr  of  the  data  1  hxrt  adverted  to,  <ir  the  obiieimctiona  I  hate'miidi^^ 


refjhp  wjtt-  he.  nMenuily  confined  to  the  admiMiona  of  the  hbn.  OhoSifnan,'  'ind 
theWflw^Pmpffietor  on  thn  floor;  and  thi*Gottit'8Dd  tfie  pnblk^wilDFMtti'ffiie?^ 
own  conclusions.  '..  ;»uj 

TherhoB.  CiiAfRMAK».aMbongh  he  states  his  inlMitiQii  to  «pttoae  the  mit^od^ 
V^nfanr  doea  not^ttetnpt  in  any  way  to  disprove  the  fact,  thAt  dilRnreot  inodes  of 
crsdJIlrtseiohscnrBditQwaidf  ditenot  peiioiis,«r  thatsoih'dMMilM^ii^Mk'fitb 
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dvf«£ «nd  pofiiUTa ordon  iMoed  by  the rMawneBoavd ;  but #bflfl be paiats ovsr 

ra^a strong. fact,  ov  appeals  to  have  forgot  it,  he  remoniben  that  the  partewfaoaa 
ao^guntaiwaxe  .exempt  ^om  the  usual  and  proper  form  .of  audit*,  wwallqtirad* 
Ge(auiuas^>A  of  five. per  cent  on  all  suppliea  made  hy  him  on  account  of  QovemH 
ment  3  imd.  he  .therefore  defends  the  allowance  of  such  commiasioa,'  under  a  8Up« 
position,  andtcertaopdy  under  a  suppoaition  onlv,  that  lueh  perion  vaa  mider 
paid, .  axbd  that  such  commiaaion  might  be  considered  equiralent  to  pay  f  and'  aa 

aoch.it  vjuB  granted.  

.  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  commission  allowed  this  Gcstlenaa  v  I 
merely  stated  that  he  was  allowed  commission,  while  all  other  persons  wertf  ie^ 
niiid  H^  and  yet  tliiivlii^  I/iIIm  wt^re  not  ^iilTjccted  to  ihc  usunJ  aiiditi  by  rffprrnce 
t«?  tboinJirkH  rates,  by  wbkh  Ikey  itittJuublJCclly  ou^jfbt  to  liavc  becn^  in  the  «aaic 
way  Mid  mj>.ii»L^r  n^  ibe  bill  of  every  ailitn-  jtersuii, 

ll  is  Uw  exem filing  Uia  bills  and  iifcouiii^  from  anilil,  thnt  I  complain 
of;  Ihat  IK  ilir  ptjint  on  which  I  rests  mnl  wljich  fiict  the  CUnirmau  cannot 
deuy^  and  t|iert?li>te  be  api^enDi  not  to  noti^x*  it,  U  is»  bowerer^  tfio  most  im- 
pcirtaRt  coujiLdi^r;ttiion  ;  wbik*  ibc  live  ^r  cent.  coMiiru^^^ioix  is  of  lltUi.'  wortli,  i^ 
mipt|t^  l^avfE  been  good  e€oni>jny  to  huvc  allowed  ihe  |}erson  utakkig'  such  }!upp3y 
9v^ji  ten  i^r  i^j^nt*  roiniubtfviuni  iakin|f  eare  tbat  lug  bill:!  for  mich  sufi[i|ios  vrem 
a^jifitx  I  ;.  t.  :J.ly  to  Uie  mnrk«!t  rateHi  iit  preference  to  allowing  isvc,  and  passings 
aucK  (nil  t  Nviiiiuist  any  inference  to  (be  prioei  chor^eii |  ibc  tbcory  i^i  too  obvma 
to  Wi*Cfi  Cfiiunit-nt* 

WitV  i^g:ari!  to  the  utter  ignorance  or  wftot  of  infoi^matlon  on  nantWal  soIh^ 
jeda  ^'tucect  by  Ibe  Miirttu?  Boftftl^  iw  exbibjted  in  thp  nbsiiftt  leil^a  nddi^^fsed 
by  ikm  GQTerojOF-Geneml  iti  Cotmcil  to  the  Hutch  GtJveTDmeni,  the  Cbjiiritnm  ia 
^IfHtily.aikrit ;  atiil  a^mh  mimyce  b  u  fiiU  mJiiiisaioa  of  hia  k[towied|jpii  of  thiilr 
|j|iicoQap«t«ucy. 
~,  bpi^  Proprietor  on  the  Boor,  dthonRb  he  neither  adduces unj  m^g^niKtilM 
S  to  «otifviCe  mf  am^riitm,  or  to  Aluiki"  itie  vahitr  i^f  tiio  riridejiti»  1  Inwn  nd^ 
liaa  mmic  9omQ  lukoia^lott,  for  wiiieh  I  lim  thftakful,  and  on' which  I  iihait 

"   -v      ■  -..i.-kii, 

;  rietor  «tat4'St  tlitU  when  he  r4?ftd  the  notice  of  a  motion  to  «^a^ 
;  j^,  .  rli^  in  whkU  a^'connt't  Her«^  iiftM^ed  in  Jtidki,  and  hu«it)(;«»  tranvrfcted 
^~  ^if^re^iL  t^itiLTii^  hif  Imd  h  prei^cntimcnl  that  aoch  mfition  n^envd  lo  the 
^f  whifb  li4^  wiiN  A  ntemk'r.  Stieh  idea  waa  quite  natuTiil,  suit  tb^refotc 
It  1^  |tf>  Ud  iiunduTlcd  he  iraa  pneparvd  to  e^pett  ity  and  t(»  meet  such  objections  ai 
micUt  W  a(liUir«*d, 

OMW  far  tbt  in^n,  rSenlk'innn*^^  presentiment  has  contfibaiecl  to  ennbk  him  tfr 
dc^vd  tlir  iVff^rtl,  thit»  Conrt  and  tlie  public  will  determlTie ;  hail  the  hon.  J*tu^ 
pdetQi'  ^^0  1114  t-i  [liJTik   it  Htrang^f  that  1  whoidd  have  confined  my  remarks  nml  ' 
ttidt:\  '  4jind  the  HouTd  of  CutitomK,  Sail,  and  Qftium  ;  andse^ms  %f> 

thpy^.  ^  »iii4evidrnLi;ough.t  tahavis  if L^a  equally  dbtribuiedaiiiongBt 

aB  ihr  uilu T  JUy;LriU  in  Imha, 

Mj^Qiirt'T  u  nUin  aiid  fthoft ;  I  iPeU  knew  and  undiirHtoqdj  from  ffeqn«*flt 
GOmm^luicaiiiMi  witb  tbe  Marine  Board,  \tA  prnetiec  and  n]Rapri\  while  I  had  little 
ttr fifit  .9fM\iaiifilniy^  wilj^i  nntiiy  nf  tin?  otlier  BiCHirdit  :  li^^pejLk  of  wbat  t  kii<jr>f«  luntl 
t»f*l  Cidf  w/ial  t  iiin  i^noftmt.  It  mieiht,  ijf>  dfiubtT  be  more  trnileful  to  thctn  u* 
niiuLM  1  liBi  opiHiifeed,  that  1  should  adduce  subjects  of  which  1  have  no  know- 
^<y'ii  ity^i4  >  h4r '  ^  aaaure.  ■  theas  that  I  shall  do  no  anoh  thinfi^.  - 1  Will  !ncf«*er 
mone  |is  4vi?atA9n  in  thia  Court,  or  elsewhere^  until  1  am  maater  of  the  aabjett, 
aiidjn4)i^  pofpession^of  endonoe  to  prove  the  facts,  and  lo  make  ocH  my  case; 

Tlie  mode  of  audit,  however,  aa  detailed  in  the  fioand  lettery  admitting  of  'di»  ' 
^W^IiOfft  aufiiPp^ing  Cor  itself*  the  hoiL  Proprietor  kavea  it  urnioliced  f  and 
M^^JBUf  ,|j^wA^ld  hare  bf^ea  aa  judicious,  if.  he  left  the  nautioal  knowledge  af  'thai' 
B^f|fd,,ivhi4.,had  been  .quepta^med  and  iUastrated  by  the^  letter  of  the  Sa|yrette ' 
(^mPWf^^iP^  thf'DutGlk  Gdvermneot.  at  Balaviii^  iik  the  same  undiatiiilbeAfffe'^' 
dmunenta.  •        ./ 

A%>fiirln^«(^A^firaok|KM  «nd  candour  for  wUch.l  give  4k^ 
atipqpi^j^mia  and  admits  aU  I  wish.tor  eatablish-;  via.  that  thia  Naoikil  Bond, 
ot  mtvahRWa^>^Mm»^^».  wia.€ompo9ed.eBliiBly.o£GiviliaBSy'Wbo«wBi*«r 
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poss^iMd,  or  pretended  to  pouess,  any  knowledge  of  mcritiine  eAua  wkattfeif ^ 
but,  Sir,  what  a  predicament  that  placet  yon  in !  it  is  at  once  telling  the  world^ 
Sir»  that  you  have  created  a  Board,  called  a  Marine  9oard,  of  persons  inadeqittate 
and  incompetent  to  perfbrm  the  duties  ;  thus  the  revenues  of  India  are  improperly 
applied,  while  the  conduct  of  your  marine  affairs  approves  an  object  of  aecondary 
consideration,  to  the  mere  contrivance  of  some  good  appointnnnts. 

The  hon.  Proprietor,  in  speaking  of  the  granting  of  dustoorr  to  the  servants 
of  public  officers  purchasing  supplies  as  a  general  practice  in  India,  and  om 
which,  from  the  proneness  of  the  Natives  to  take  it,  some  way  or  other  not 
easily  prevented,  said — 

*  Well,  Sir,  suppose  it  is  not  easily  prevented,  from  the  proneness  of  the  Native! 
to  receive  it,  is  that  any  reason  that  we  should  edcourage  the  propensity, 
and  render  European  aid  to  such  practice  ?  I  am  disposed  to  deny  that  it  is  a 
general  practice ;  and,  Sir,  if  one  of  your  servants  can  presume  to  authorise  hia 
servants  receiving  a  three  per  cent,  fee  from  the  party  of  whom  goods  are  pur« 
chased  for  fees  to-day,  we  see  no  reason  why  some  others  should  not  allow  3% 
per  cent  to  be  receivea  to-morrow  ;  and  I  see  every  inducement  in  such  case,  for 
the  Natives  so  situated,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  it' 

Such  arguments,  in  fact,  Sir,  taken  to  the  full  extent,  amount  to  neither  moro 
,  nor  less  than  that  the  Natives  of  India  are  so  prone  to  roguery  that  it  is  of  n» 
use  to  endeavour  to  prevent  it.  Now,  Sir,  such  observations  alone  form  tte 
powerful  reasons  why  the  accounts  I  have  described  as  unaudited  by  market  ratee; 
ought  to  have  been  most  unquestionably  subject  to  the  most  ri^  system  of 
audit. 

On  the  subject  of  the  House  tendered  by  the  Board  of  Salt  and  Opium  aft  the 
House  of  Messrs.  Larliins  and  Trotter,  of  your  civil  service,  for  a  public  oflcer^ 
the  hon.  Proprietor  observes,  that  he  had  made  the  tender,  and  conaidered  it  a 
fair  one ;  that  the  property  was  since  sold  for  200,000  rupees ;  that  he  still  held 
a  fourth  of  it ;  and  that,  as  a'proof  of  its  value,  it  was  let  at  present  to  your  Go* 
vernment  at  900  rupees  per  month,  instead  of  800,  aa  originally  tendered. 

Now,  Sir,  I  never  questioned  the  fairness  of  the  tender ;  I  care  nothing  about 
it ;  I  knew  the  house  was  since  let  to  Covemment  at  900  per  month,  but  I  pur- 
posely avbided  mentioning  it ;  and  as  the  hon.  Proprietor  has  stated  it,  I  must  b« 
allowed  to  offer  a  remark  upon  it 

I  believe.  Sir,  the  house  was  let  to  your  Government,  before  it  waa  sold,  at 
900  rupees  per  month  ;  and  being  so  let,  establishes  its  value  beyond  a  doubt 

My  objection  was  not  directed  against  this  particular  house,  rat  it  was  againet 
tiic  acts  of  Government,  allowing  many  of  the  public  fumkionariei  in  India 
to  occupy  their  own  houses,  and  to  draw  the  allowance  for  office  rent,  as  it  hii 
the  effect  of  producing  much  Inconvenience  anddelay  in  the  transaction  of  businese^ 
as  I  have  often  eiqierienced,  since  a  change  of  persons  in  the  dlferent  depart* 
nsents  removes  the  public  offices  constantly  from  one  end  of  Calcutta  te  the  omr  f 
and  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  much  inconvenience  results  from  it,  while  there 
Are  other  poweirol  reasons  that  1  could  urge  against  it 

The  hon.  Proprietor  has  expressed  surprise  that  I  should  submit  a  motioii 
against  the  practice  of  the  Marine  Board,  under  whose  authority  I  served  for 
many  years,  considering  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period  1  had  not  intnrred 
the  censure  of  the  Board,  or  had  any  disputes  with  them  ;  and  thai  as  1  ahrvjrfl 
experienced  politenesfi  and  attention  from  the  Board,  he  is  at  a  loee  tokttow  Way 
I  should  BO  be  actuated. 

The  hon.  Proprietor  admitted  as  to  my  never  having  had  any  disptites,  or  cause 
of  personal  dissatisfaction,  with  the  Board,  but  proves  my  motives,  and  anewera 
the  question.  I  am  actuated  solely.  Sir,  on  public  grounds,  and  a  daeire  to  pro' 
mote  the  good  of  the  public  service  ;  I  wisn  to  see  every  branch  of  the  pubUo 
service  efficient ;  and,  Sir,  I  consider  the  welfare  of  India,  no  lees  than  the  aatety 
of  your  Empire,  to  depend  updte  the  efficiency  of  every  Inranok  of  year  eetricef 
whde  the  auditing  the  accounts  can  never  ne  considered  a  subject  of  aiiftor 
importance,  not  only  as  it  regards  the  public  expenditure,  iMit  Ae  elal&ie  of  this 
Company  to  the  confidence  of  Hia  Majesty's  Government  With  raepect  to  thm 
JMm.  Proprietor  who  wae  a  meeiber  of  the  Bowdy  Ihgyeiioheiititiofci«Myi»y» 
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lifetl  I  on'tveiy  occtsfon  expetifnctfd  ihA  utmtmt  politentM  and  uttentUm  from. 
himi  irhtatret  I  bad  commiiiiicatioiiB  with  him ;  tod  I  trust  that  he  will,  there*- 
kntf  perceiye  that  my  condoet  on  this  occasion  has  been  founded  upon  pnblib 
grminds  alone,  asid  that  it  is  to  ih«  fonnation  of  the  Boaitl  i  object,  and  not  to 
Qie  metnbers. 

Mr.  Larkins  begged  to  supply  an  omission  in  his  former  obsermtion*  It  was 
a  Wdl  knowti  fact,  that  Ihe  Natives  wouM  take  thMoory  in  spite  of  every  effort 
to  pfBvent  them* 

l^CHAiaMAN  said|  Ihat  in  auditing  the  accounts  ih»  market  price  of  the  day 
was  the  rule  of  guidance.  The  Boards  in  India  were,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
equii&y  expeditious  with  the  Boards  of  this  country  in  aaditlnff  accounts.  The 
military  accounts  were  generally  audited  before  they  were  paid.  It  was  impot^ 
Mfe  for  that  Court  to  enter  into  the  minute  details  of  the  mode  of  auditing 
tharlne  accounts,  widiout  occupying  a  gteater  portion  of  time  than  could  conre^ 
ttienfly  be  devoted  to  such  a  subject  He  believed  Uiat  the  gallant  OAoer  had  n6 
other  object  in  view  than  to  promote  the  good  of  the  service  in  brinsfing  the 
potion  forwiurd,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  one  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  Court 
could  not  entertain. 

Capt.  Max  FIELD.— As  the  hon.  Chairman  has  proceeded,  agreeably  to  tba 
usage  of  the  Chair,  to  eulogize  the  Company  and  its  general  mana^ment  in 
the  audit  of  accounts,  and  states  that  all  accounts  in  India  are  audited  before 
they  ai^  passed,  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing,  that  such  remark  would 
have  "had  better  effect  if  he  would  undertake  to  prove  it,  or  disprove  what  I  have 
stated. 

I  hare  adverted  to  accounts  passed,  but  in  my  estimation  unaudited,  and  hava 
adduced  tiie  public  orders  or  the  Boards  directing  them  to  be  passed ;  the 
Cludrman  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  such  orders,  but  is  content  to  jump  at 
onbe  over  them,  and  say  that  the  Indian  accounts  are  admirably  weD  audited^ 
and  indeed  that  the  military  accounts  are  all  audited  before  ther  are  paid. 

It  is  no  doubt  ingenious  to  refer  to  the  military  accounts,  which  I  have  never 
questioned,  and  which  I  believe  are  subjected  to  a  most  rigid  audit  //  was  civil 
attiokH9»  I  rtfentd  to;  but  even  with  regard  to  miHtart  accounts,  the  Chair- 
mail  tftust  be  misinformed,  as  from  Hie  Yery  nature  of  tne  service  the  militai^ 
accounts  are  necessarily  paid  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  audited ;  indeed,  it 
iimiot  be  otherwise,  and  the  army  would  be  literally  paralysed  if  such  were 
not  the  practice,  and  I  am  only  sui^rised  the  hon.  Chairman  should  be  s6  Utfle 
ae^ainted  irith  the  subject 

llie  tnotiofa  was  then  put  and  negatived. 

ELECTION  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Dr.  OfLCHRisT  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  abuses  whieh 
•Bated  hk  the  present  mode  of  electing  Directors  of  the  Company's  affairs,  and 
«baerved  that  he  would  endeavour  to  be  as  concise  as  possible.  He  would  not 
remark  with  an^  degree  of  severiljr  upon  die  persons  who  pracdsed  the  existing 
abuses,  because  it -was  not  of  individuals,  but  the  system,  of  which  he  complained 
Hie  infloeace  and  advantage  which  were  deriv^  from  the  practice  of  those 
ahtaes  ^i^sve  so  amaaing,  that  were  an  angel  to  come  down  from  heaven,  he 
ooidd  hardly  be  expected  to  resign  them.  If  the  existing  by-laws  were  consi- 
Hetfed  too  severe  and  reatrfctive,  in  God's  name  let  them  be  expunged ;  but 
whilst  they  remained  part  of  the  present  code,  he  must  protest  agMnst  suffering 
Aem  10  h»  set  ak  nought^  both  as  to  letter  and  spirit,  regularly  eveiy  year.  In 
Ite  present  day,  when  mal-adminiitration  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  publie 
ssrtiee  was  (fisappearin^  before  the  exertions  of  extraordinary  intellect  he 
wmrid  he  happy  If  the  Directors  would  follow  so  noble  an  example,  ai^d  them^ 
m\9m  een^eet  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  system  of  election,  and  attend 
Msre  to  llie  interests  cit  the  great  body  of  the  Company  than  of  their  oWii 
indlvfckial  selves.  (Tha  learned  Doctor  was  proceeding  to  alhide  in  terms  of 
approbation  to  the  recent  change  in  the  admmistration,  when  he  was  called  to 
Ottler  by  Mr,  Lowi^dbS,  who  ivquested  him  to  confine  his  observations  to  the 
^BeitioAlMfof»teG«iirt)«  fie  then  aofttettdM  that  tha  folttatkm  of  tikeHouM 
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List»  And  tUc  TtGommetidatlon  of  the  DiTfCtorHt  that  the  Proprietors  iiliejuld  tote 
for  (iie  CAiiduliLtrn  njimfd  m  it«  wm  itu  infro^iion  of  the  by^kw  Trliich  ikclATedp 
*  TbnL  if  uny  m^wtwr  of  tbini  ConipAny  aha]],  by  nipnacca  or  |)roiiiiaL%  coU 
kifiii'c  trmniffr  or  tinnBferB  of  flii:>ck|,  by  any  fi.<e,  prefM?Dt,  rewnrdf  or  iv Dm^je^- 
miioii,  under  tlw?  pkn  of  drfmyuif  tr«¥cUing  t?jtjienseK,  *ir  MHtI**t  vny  ttik*^  pkm, 
er  pre/fHtv  whtJJm^ttr,  djrectly  Of  ilMiifecll)%  obtniii  or  cndciLvotir  tn  uhtkht  sm 
VQts  for  the  i?it?ctioti  of  hmiMll  or  may  oilitT  to  b*f  r  Director^  Ifec/*  he  ftluU  be 
di«i|UAllfii?d  fQf  holdmg  imy  ofHce  iq  tbi?  Compiuiy,  llic  Directora,  iaificiul  of 
broiutillf  ihii  Uw,  ouj^lit  ti>  l>c  the  very  persuns  to  uphold  it,  and  y*t  they  an- 
niuiUy  put  fortli  qu  iid^ertiAeiiieiit,  diilfd  from  the  IndiA  Koui^,  nud  CJUiryiD|p 
with  it  every  ui*rk  of  official  authority,  ref-omiaending  tlie  ek^tion  of  Cfiitaia 
indi^'iduAbi  n&  DjurctorA.  {I/ear,}  Having  aUudet]  to  the  publieoUon  cif  lulrcr- 
tkemt'Qts  uridtT  the?  autbority  nf  tjie  Court  of  DirL'ctors,  he  begfed  kavc  to  read 
a  kctf  r,  which  be  hod  received  gn  th^  subjet^t  from  aa.  MnoaymxroA  frieadi  1% 
iwufgllowa: — 

*  Sir  r-^fntherinir,  fmtn  wlmt  -^tMtcd  sX  the  tndUHmiM  to<dfiy,  Ok&t  it  ta  the 

f»rACtuic  o€  the  Court  of  J>ire^tioni  to  put  the  Pro prie tors  to  the  f!xpeiiae  of  fftih- 
iahinf  ailvertltf  metits  and  printed  Hreulaf  U'ttprs,  as  wtW  as  ballotiitiat  life^  m 
fa\^ifrof  irhat  b  teclinic»lJy  cnllnl  the  Uohhv  Liiit!;^  it  i si  the  purpose  of  ihin  ciam- 
mimiciLtion  to  siif^nt  to  jtiu^  ai  beini^  n.  cnrtdidate,  that  you  should  apply  to  the 
Courl  of  l>trectom  to  ^ami  you  Siimilar  and  etynnX  ofAvAJilof^fi  ;  and  if  ilt^nied,^ 
to  demand  by  what  ri(^bt  the  piddic  funds  of  the  Ejist  In  dint  Ciirnp&ny  are  thnt 
prostituted  to  a  jobf  t&  «e>rf^  tliemaelvi-s  and  uphold  a  syfteni  of  neJ^-et^ction^ 
And  oonwuent  corru|»t)Oii.  Let  me,  moreovi^r,  ei\tii;nt  you  not  to  br  ilrl«rred 
fiDoi  th«  diwitHiWited  ai^d  lamlKhJe  rxiTtions  you  are  euf  a^d  In.  to  lirDrIK  jovit 
own  eount^  Hi mU  nit  the  Emx  Indies,  by  miy  s|ieeic9  of  oppositloo  ^hifh  tniif 
he  innnhtlli^d  t^inM  you.  1  r<»mAin,  Sir,  your  aincere.  wvil^wLsbrr^— A|«  0Ld 
Paoi-uiEjou  or  lj«wiA  ^Tocit,  and  a  Friend  to  Fair  Plav.* 

Ht'  hiijl  ion  Ui  cotnplalu  of  any  wanL  of  ctvllitjr  to  htm  on  thit  diy  of 

clcilioti,  i>^  n  cntirdidiit^  for  the  honour  of  a  seat  ix^  the  Dircclion.    il^ 

in  fact,  n  ■  ,  .  .  .  ihin^  but  pnliu'ues*  froni  a1)  parties «  nnd  he  truilod  tliKt  h^r 
coMduclL-i]  Ihihv  li  111  ^]i«'  ^JMTM-'  ^(ttolo11  hb  part.  He  wna  protdd  to  refitcl,K  thjil 
upOEt  thc'jr  t'  i-^ii'3i  ln>  'i\h  '^ti<>»  hi' nbiaiotf^ft  ^0  hidcpcndi'ot  TOte£>.  He  wca  oppowi^ 
to  30  utber  C4)iudidHleHt  who  forujcd  a  Jcijot  Slock  Compviy  of  toIc^.  V'citt  ftfltf 
all,  thisir  number  of  x'oUni  did  not  exceed  600,  whereas,  If  etch  eiui4i<kte  huiLe^ 
eeircdiO  vnW^,  «s  ho  (Dr.  U,)  had,  it  wcmld  htvc  ainouoUil  to  l,2ilU.  (i/eorj 
Under  tbea>e  cireuniHtnocpsi  lie  could  not  consider  his  tli^'feril  t^  mgUiriotis.  7}^ 
learned  Proprietor  concluded  with  marinfTt  *  Thjit  thin  Cfmrt  of  Proprli'tors  flo  re* 
CQiniiiend  to  the  Court  of  I>irect(jr«^  to  take  the  Ioniser  ContinuAnee  of  the  flouie 
{ifttint^}  their  early  and  delilwrate  et^nauleration,  Ihat  thlA  npimn^nlbreafhof  oht 
own  hy-law£  nii%y  Ixr  aToided  in  future,  ii5  a  pnu'tice  fkrojjatory  to  their  hni^urabl* 
rank  as  Directortc,  nnd  In  many  wa^'^  ineon^istent  witJi  tlu*  eommou  nrcal  of  the 
£a»l  lodia  Compeiny,  or  the  ^cncrai  interL'slH  of  the  Proprietorfi  of  EiLtl  rndin 
Stock,  independent  of  the  pernicious  elTects  which  the  present  s^natiMuof  »plf-clec- 
tion  lufiy  ^-el  hM^e  iM  the  Welfare  of  Uritiah  Ijuiiu,  und  qu  tim  rencwd  of  thu 
Company  V  Cbartifr  eoaiweled  with  that  vast  Empirc/ 

%It.  R.  Jacksom  ms%  idditMiicd  the  Conri,  but  in  no  confwied  a  icianner  that 
we  couhl  not  clearly  understand  hia  objijct.  lie  *ecmed  diipo«(!d  to  eoDsiikr  llus 
practiec,  of  whicli  tlie  lerirnetl  mover  cooiphdneii,  an  Infractitm  of  tlie  hy-l«ivv 
and  yet  he  declattnl  buiuielf  unable  to  Totc  for  the  motion «  lie  t)i0l  procmied  ta 
give  a  short  Kketth  of  the  impro^TEUcnta  which  bad  bei^n  ^c^ctcd  oy  the  Com* 
mittee  on  tlic  Bye -1  iiw k  I  r  it . . *  n ^^ « r^t-  to  their  ejtertiosift,  d liected  by  Mr,  i lo worth, 
tliat  the  disgriueful  .  ting  ami  paying  for  trHVC^lng  e:ipenp^it  wet« 

]mt  a^  end  to.    *Fhv  '  ■  m.^I  also  to  get  rid  of  the  House  List  ftysteni  | 

hul  Mr.  Howorth  aaid^  ''  \\c  huvt.^  «dfeudy  ilone  mueh  ;  let  uji  not,  by  altempdu^ 
to  ^  more  at  the  picwnt  montent»  lose  all  that  we  ha^T  done.*^  The  Icaroea 
PrMprktor  concludetl  by  wivhinp;  vt  might  not  he  understood  that  lie  npprov^ 
of  thts  practice  vf  DOimoaliuti  beiraose  he  wouUl  it^l  vote  ht  thq  motkiu 
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The  Chairman  said,  it  was  not  correct  tqcnj]  the  Li^t  rjf  p{^ftioi3£  FcoomuiE^nded 
as-'^iyi&Klltffcs  '  thelToiise  Lisl^  The  only  tiling  which  rottid  authoHzr  the 
uifjfMffAtM  >ot  ttUft  term,  was  the  drcnmstanccr  of  its  being  itmwn  tj|^  in  tb« 
liMi^  ifmuf^.  It  waB  rMt,  however,  signed  in  the  Cmwi  of  DirLHKir».  It  waf4 
mg(bie4'  ^'  it^^tTttUm  in  their  character  nf  Proprietors  ^»f  l^^r  India  Sloclf. 
Hettilgi^ll  be  allowed  to  ask,  what  was  the  cti^ttim  of  other  Prnprietnrs  }  They 
11101^  ilk  1*)^  bodies  to  nominalte  a  candidate,  ns  therhiid  a  iicrfcct  right  tti  do, 
Biit;liiS4lK^btit  ver)rhard  that  the  DirecteH^^  shoAild  W  deoiM  the  same  privi- 
M||^-«iPt«anDtnendlinf  gentlemen  whom  th(  y  lM>1i('iixl  to  Tx*  cmiisniiLty  fiuuLiHf'd 
f0r>UMi'ilffice  Of  Director.  The  practice  of  nVunmiending  indiriduad  catidltluU-K 
lliitf  i#li|f  l^een  abolished.  The  last  occasion^  he  lic-HeFcd,  on  which  it  htid  been 
cftiittWtd;  w^  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  Twining,  tlki^  fj^^iher  of  thc^  pre^tEnrt  Frcfprietot. 

M#>^*R.  Jackson  observed,  that  the  excu»f  which  tbo  hon.  Chmrman  had  fdt 
liiMietfooil^ielledto  make,  namely,  that  the-  Diit^-torji  Miffed  tli«^  List  irr  their 
^ianieMTOf  ProptietDrsi  was  in  itoelf  a  conde  mtiation  of  tiio  ^^^tcm. 

Mt.  Lowndes  declared  himself  the  enemy  of  all  extensive  reformations,  b&< 
I,.;  ti   "n  ;   i    1         1,1:.;),  and  fur  ihitt  rfiison  bc  oppo&fd  thc 

if^W*  tjic  iVoi^ni  of  ttic  jtresH  iu  india^ 

Al  ii&Hii  did  iif»t  cuiisicWr  thi'  furnifiUoti  fif  the  Hmtse  Eiii  an  in- 

ifin^'  liiL^  By^hiLW6^  and  wouJd  Ibert'furc  uppo^M?  \lw  motioii* 

^  l}i  :  ^  r  auid,  heiiad  ouJy bct'u  siixja<iri  to  nlFurd  iLk^  Court  as  op|)oria-* 

^irr».^iiig^  their  opiui^m^*    lie  hu(H'd  vk^ijit  htid  |«fu»:tt:xl  ifuuld  liAve  n  frood 

Sbp^  ^joduct  of  the  DirLictorti,  imd  thvTGior^  begg^i  leAVe  to  ^vilUdr&W 

^t  I  ' .  ^d«  tljat  he  h»d  on  a  former  oecnaioii  e tailed  that,  ifi  bis  opi^ 

AJiuii,  la;  olnomiiMtiiu^  was  uol  lo  cuntra^'eiitiAa  ^f  the  MK'-lawii*    From 

i;bi;  cuii»V4:{^U<>"  whkli  h^  IimI  had  witii  olht^r  mendNErs  (*f  the  Committiv  of  hy* 
UifiB*  tioMl  u|^if)iiiu  iM.it; med  to  co^incide  wjtb  tfieirB.  Tbo^  tk^Eiuiiiiitw,  luiiv^^ijrt 
MBlit  *  ^  ''  :  c|iit:Etiun  iQti.>  gfpi^cLal  consiilerfttkiii  wJuroevwr  it  Ak^uld  be  aub' 
Sp*  •.  '^r  jstzrhap-""  Uity  would  do  it  of  tin^ows  «i!CL>rd< 

^fliii     -.  i"i>   said,   timt  tlioujyfh  tlir  fntuiiLtion  of  the   Huy^'  Lj*t    liiight 

2'l»p  II  ttNL-hThtcnl  hncftch  of  ibf  hy-latrSj  k  might  fairiy  be  fon^iiilered  ji  HoU- 
i  of  fhf  T^  kpirjt.  At  ftll  eveOtM,  it  wsts  *  ri  eiistuoi  more  hottOijred  in  the  breach 
ii  >  ■-'    llie  hon*  Chairman  s.i5d  ilmt  the  Olr^ttors  recoiomended 

|il  L  il  in  the  llotisiiList  in  their  rhtiractcr  of  I'roprfctori  v  btit  it 

irt^»  ciritr  riin.  ^..  . ,  nitif]:yU*s  thrineeJvtf.s  lookcd  tit  the  nrnttpr  in  ii  ilirtit'rent, point 
of  fkw,  for  iti  111  'i  ■uhertim'ifieoti  they  di^serilwd  tht*titsclT£?B  as  bemg^  recom- 
Tl#fl«fed  by  thf  i^iiiT  if  Directtirs.  (//rnr,  Arfrr.)  He  Ihoiicrbi  tlic  |tT?ictice 
to1fM'*iift^!v  bf!  ttlmndonitli  fur  he  did  hOt  !k*licve  that  any  man  oiin"  phircd  iti  the 
bftfUJurabb'Vifl'H**^  o(  Director  (if  he  dc^wempd  bis  elcvallon'J  ran  the  i^fjjfdlest  risk 
ofupt  bdf'g  Ti'-rl(  cU'd.  {Mtttr.}  A  stroof^  e:i- Director  would  rec^iijre  no  aatiiit* 
*««•♦  ftOd  to  >i  wch!;  one  it  wotild  be  of  lillJe  ncrvice.  He  wa*  dismcliiied  to  nny 
hskfiXV  fti*'fi*<U''^      !t  wsn  easy  i«>  commeuce  reforms,  bnt  it  wa»  difficidt  to  kno^ 

Ifte  tnfjli(.i[i  wiis  then  withdmwti, 

FATliO>AOlS   OF    TTIE  DlltKCTOni* 

CftL  Sri^nopi;  swid,  huToue  for  the  piiri>ose  of  provingi  tJmt  the  Court  of  Dl- 
jYt0PT«  wire  in  tl»<5  itctu  J  jw^pesBifin  of  hidf  a  tfiillion'a  worUl  of  nnnujd  patron- 
life,  and  tT  •  -'  ■  tlLi^iielew  of  the  Btate  n'qnired  tliat  this  patrorin fit'  should  lie 
puUidy  to  \tnt  down  the  rooDupoJy  of  plnf e  ^  aeeonrlly,  to  preheat 

il»  f  .1.  r,  ;  ne«* ;  ahil»  lbirdlv»  tti  promote  ecocouiy,  >ritbwiL  which ^  with 

g  r,  it;  tif  Hy7,OWf^/>00/.,  tlier?^  (iiu*t  ftivevitahly  he  a  najtionol  hank- 

ftri  '  t*  not  HO  iif  norant  of  Ihc  sirrings  of  human  Action  iia  to  Kiipno«e 

I L  of  DiTVJ'tors  tti  txmif  to  a  resolution  to  sftcriflee  tneir 
t tempt  would  resetnble  the  eondtict  of  llu'  pioU!<  enthn- 
,.i^vinr.  '    *mrirert  llie  rojje  to  Prrif^tJintisin-     IV*  CV^ttrt 

mcnt  be  ^"  ^^  Mr.  "Fox's  India  bill  ^^nsi  on  accoiiiit  of 

j«ilromig.  ,  :  ,  uj  the  worcU  of  Mr>  DiJDdjs^^™  »t»^djftl  14 
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eonrupe  Xmth  liouses  of  parliament  This  fact  must  be  known  to  ereiy  man  wlio 
hud  ivmI  the  modern  history  of  his  country.  That  he  might  state  it  correctly^ 
he  would  4^iH>t»:  it  from  tlie  work  of  the  ablest  servant,  indeed  he  might  say,  the 
prlmc-iiiinbtt'r  of  the  Company.  In  Mr.  Mill's  work  (vel.  vi.  p.  13)  was  the 
fqUnvifig  {)«»<>  Lffe :  *  Mr.  Dundas  declared  it  as  his  old,  and  after  much  time  and 
cXftiiikiAtloii,  Ills  present  and  confirmed  opinion,  that  if  the  patronage  of  India 
wc^re  tuhU'^i  lit  \he  other  sources  of  influence  of  the  Crown,  it  would  he  sufficient 
to  secure  lu  tEie  Crown  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  thus  to 
destroy  the  substance  of  Hht  constitution  through  the  medium  of  its  fotnnt.'  It 
was  patronage  in  the  manner  it  operated  with  respect  to  Mr.  Fox*s  biU  which  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  memorable  epochs  in  the  tiien  history  of  Europe.  That  bill 
drove  the  Whigs  from  power,  and  thua  enabled  Pitt  to  carry  on  a  long  and  dan* 
gerous  war  against  revolutionary  France.  Thus  was  this  country  plunged  into 
oebt  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  records  of  the  history  of  the  world  there  is 
nothing  at  all  comparable  to  it.  In  a  word,  it  was  that  bill  which  produced  the 
batUe  of  Waterloo,  and  the  897,000,000/.  of  debt  which  this  country  owed.  Na- 
poleon used  to  say,  that  Pitt  had  taxed  France  to  the  extent  of  1,500,000  of 
francs,  and  raised  it  by  Cossacks ;  and  that  he  had  laid  a  tax  on  England  to  the 
extent  of  700,000,000  of  francs,  and  raised  it  through  the  means  of  a  subservient 
parliament  He  would  now  proceed  to  prove  that  the  patrona^  of  the  Company 
was  worth  annually  half  a  million  of  money.  He  would  consider  writerships  as 
worth  5000/.  each ;  cadet-ships  appointment  and  assistant-surgeons*  anpoint- 
ments  as  worth  1000/.  each.  He  observed  the  lion.  Chairman  wince  whien  he 
spoke  of  writers^iips  being  worth  5000/.  each,  but  he  did  not  state  this  lightly^ 
When  he  made  assertions,  he  was  in  tlie  habit  of  following  them  up  by  proof. 
He  said  they  were  worth  5000/.  for  this  reason,  that  they  bad  freouently  been 
sold  for  that  sum.  He  might  refer  to  the  remarkable  case  which  Mr.  Maddocks 
brought  before  parliament,  when  he  offered  to  prove  that  a  writership  had  been 
exchanged  for  a  scat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Castlereagh  would  not 
allow  proof  of  the  fact  to  he  oflfhred,  saying,  that  such  practices  were  '  as  noto- 
rious as  the  sun  at  noonday.'  This  was  certainly  an  honest  avowal,  but  he  con- 
fessed  he  admired  more  the  sentiments  of  the  mdividual  who  said  that  such  a 
declaration  would  have  made  our  forefathers  start  with  indignation.  When  the 
nature  of  the  appointment  was  considered,  it  was  evident  that  it  must  be  worth 
5000/.  The  civil  servants  lived  most  sumptuously,  kept  a  number  of  servants, 
horses,  and  carriages.  After  ten  years  service,  they  could,  by  means  of  a  civil 
fund  as  it  was  called,  proceed  to  England  for  three  years  on  leave  of  absence, 
with  a  salary  of  500/.  per  annum ;  and  after  22  years  service  they  retired  perma- 
nently with  a  pension  of  1000/.  a-year.  Tlierefore  he  thought  the  Chairman  had 
reason  to  wince  when  he  stated  that  these  appointments  were  worth  5000/.  each. 
He  came  next  to  Chaplains'  appointments.  They  received  much  higher  pay 
than  persons  of  the  same  description  in  this  country,  and  after  a  period  they  ob- 
tained a  pension  of  365/.  per  annum.  He  valued  these  appointments  at  lOOOiL 
each.  Witii  respect  to  officers  in  the  Company's  service,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
their  appointments  would  sell  in  the  market  for  1000/.,  for  they  received  twice  as 
much  pay  as  officei-s  in  the  King's  service,  and  after  22  years  service  they  were 
entitled  to  a  pension  equal  to  the  fuU  pay  of  the  King's  sen-ice.  The  first  com- 
missions in  the  Company's  service,  namely,  those  of  comets  and  ensigns,  would 
sell  in  the  market  for  from  500/.  to  1200/.  The  second  best  would  sell  for  from 
700/.  to  1700/. ;  the  third  best  for  from  1800/.  to  3500/.,  and  the  fourth  best  for 
fipom  :i500/.to  9000/.  In  fact,  these  commissions  were  generally  sold  a  third  moie 
than  he  h  d  stated.  No  man,  then,  could  doubt  that  the  commissions  were  worth 
1000/.  each.  The  surgeons  in  the  Company's  service  were  in  his  opinion  but  iU 
requited,  compared  with  other  departments ;  still  their  appointments  wcrr  wortk 
1000/.,  and  that  price  could,  he  was  sure,  be  obtained  for  them.  He  would  now 
read  a  paper  which  would  make  the  Chairman  wince  ;  it  was  a  calculation  of  the 
value  of  the  appointments  in  the  gift  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  which  was 
founded  on  otticial  documents,  to  which  he  had  obtained  access  throngh  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Chairman.    Taking  writerships  as  worth  1000/.,  cadetships  WfOL, 
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ftufeoiii  appointmenM  1000/:,  and  cbapiAlniB  appointmenU  lOOOf.,  lie  woiiM  go 
cm  to  show  that  each  of  the  24  directors  is  in  possession  of  patronage  whi% 
would  sell  in  the  public  market  for  about  Ave  times  as  much  as  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  received  for  his  services,  and  about  twice  as  much  as  had  been 
demanded  and  reluctantiy  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  heir  apparent  to 
theUirone.    The  value  of  the  patronage  possessed  by  each  director  was  22,583/. 

The  gallant  officer  then  read  the  following  statement  of  the  number  of  appoint-^ 
ments  filled  up  in  the  service  of  the  Company  in  the  five  years  commencmg  In* 
m  lo21« 

Appointments  made  by  the  Company's  Direetors. 

T*"**'  money  worth, 

821.    44  Writerships ;^0,000 

361  Cadetships 361,000 

56  Surgeons  56,000 

6  Chaplains 6,000 

Total  •..;, £643,000 

1822.    41  Writerships 205,000 

158  Cadetships 158,000 

28  Surgeons  28,000 

10  Chaplains 10,000 

Total  •;... ...j?401,000 

18^.    24  Writershipa ,...*.  120,000 

351  Cadetships 351,000 

27  Surgeons  27,000 

7  Chaplains • 7,000 

Total   , ;f505,000 

1824.  35  Writerships 175,000 

285  Cadetships......: 285,000 

28  Surgeons 28,000 

11  Chaplains 11,000 

Total ;e499,00O 

1825.  42  Writerships 210,000 

403  Cadetships 403,000 

44  Surgeons   44,000 

5  Chaplains 5,000 

Total  ^^662,000 

Total  amoimt  of  appointments  for  5  years  2,710,000  . 

Average  yearly  value  of  Sippointments . « « .     542,000 

Yearly  value  of  patronage  to  each  director      22,583 

In  reading  the  abore  statement  the  hon.  proprietor  used  the  words, '  total  value 
of  nlacea  sold.' 

Sir.  TwiNiNO  said,  the  gallant  officer  must  be  well  aware  that  the  places  were 
nottold. 

Hr.  Lowndes  said,  the  gallant  officer  mean^  disposed  of  for  money's  worth, 
and  that  was  equal  to  money. 

Coi  Stamuope  did  not  mean  to  aay,  that  the  directors  sold  those  appointments. 
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AJQ  lie  mevki  to  tikqm,  wm  the  value  which  they  would  produce  if  dispoaed  of  to 
the  public  by  sale. 

He  then  proceeded.  In  addition  to  the  appointments  included  in  the  above 
atatement,  there  were  bishops,  judges,  attorneys,  some  of  them  making  15,000/L 
»  year.  There  were  the  professorships  at  Addiacomb  and  Ilaleybury,  besides 
about  2500  snug  situations  in  the  India  House.  There  were  also  the  contracts 
Ipr  shipping  army  clothing,  stores,  &c,  which  were  the  sources  of  immense 
jnofit. 
-    Mr.  Lowndes. — ^Were  not  these  contracts  made  at  a  Board  ? 

GoL  Stanhope  hoped  they  were,  but  he  thought  the  other  patronage  he  had 
mentioned  should  be  disposed  of  for  the  advantage  of  the  public ;  and  as  long  as 
he  had  a  voice  in  that  Court,  he  would  raise  it  for  the  interests  of  the  people, 
who,  be  contended,  were  entitled  to  those  advantages  now  monopolized  l^^  a  few. 
He  did  not  mean  to  charge  any  of  the  Directors  with  corruption,  or  with  im- 
properly disposing  of  an'y^  of  those  appointments.  For  aught  his  argument 
was  affected  by  it,  they  might  be  twenty-three  very  honourable  men,  and  the 
tirenty46orth  as  honourable  as  the  rest  All  he  contended  for  was,  that  they 
ahonld  not  have  the  disposal  of  such  immense  patronage,  which  ought  to  be 
sappUed  for  the  general  advantage.  That  patronage  was  much  greater  now  than 
.in  the  time  of  Mr.  Fox^s  biU.  'The  remedy  which  he  would  propose  would  be, 
that  all  thoee  appointments  he  had  named  shnnld  be  publkly  sola  io  nwn  fully 
competent  to  fill  them.  That  competency  t^  Tn.^  decidc'd  by  a  comuiitUv  ol  cx;i- 
jttiners,  who  should  minutely  examine  the  quaUticiittuna  of  the  (!.*indk]iile».  He 
.would  suggest  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the^i'  :»hcmld  be  [iuliliiib[Ml  a  UbI;  of  tlie 
■itnations  vacant,  and  that  all  the  parties  wku  Diight  bec-uiue  candidaltii^  fur  Uielr 
■purcfaaie,  should  undergo  a  strict  examination  nh  to  iticir  quaiiBc^tiotis,  Htc 
esEMaoers  should  be  competent  professors,  wAl  skilled  In  ilns  I'lDguagcic,  m 
Geology,  in  law,  in  surgery,  the  art  of  v.  ^ir^  &c.,  nnd  by  tbcLr  cxnmiDAtion 
should  the  claims  of  the  candidates  be  decide  I  It  mj^f  Lt  be  Kaid  thiit  this  plan 
tWDuld  be  injurious  to  the  man  of  merit  wJuv  Imppeaed  to  bo  timid.  Tbia  be 
denifld.  A  man.  of  much  merit  might,  he  adiukk'df  \x  Uniid;  but  if  he  wt;re  Mi 
Jtiuch  89  as  Co  be  unable  to  meet  such  an  cxjiuimsiticm,  he  nuuld  ht  id  together 
wifil  for empUmnent  in  the  Company's  servict\  It  mi^Lt  hIj^o  be  obJLTtA.-d  tbut 
tfak  plan  would  place  the  appointments  in  Hit'  i\AJ\il»  of  the  o[mk-Dtt  whit^C  die 
fl(Mo;»i(/ffi/ would  be. excluded;  but  this  was,  in  fact,  alrcmly  tlie  ease,  m»d  by 
tha  proposed  plan  they  would  not  be  excludcii  amw-  than  they  were  nt  ihc  pre- 
aenlmoBMnt  The  effect  of  his  propositii'ii  *  tf  carriuii  into  effect^  vrould  be 
to  diminish  corruption  by  the  reduction  of  ibi^  tiiejinii.  But  U  niiglil  be  ub- 
lected,  that  the  side  of  offices  would  expose  liic  Com|»aiiy  tq  dtfpmUtion;  but 
be  contended  that  men,  whether  opulent  iw  other  wise,  might  b^r^uie  dcpn-- 
datoTB,  if  the  chance  of  detection  was  less^  tban  the  tempintloD,  It  irafi  \^'cU 
known  that  the  greatest  depredations  were  romniitte«l|  not  auioag  Uie  i>ooi%at, 
.but  the  richest  classes  of  society.  If  it  wer«^  i^lij^'cied  Ui  hiaip  UiaI  bv  bi«  pkn 
money  would  become  the  test  of  merit,  h<^  uunli^  admit  that  it  would,  if  tliere 
were  no  examination  as  to  the  competency  id  Uie  candidate^  but  tbut  cxnininn- 
tian  would  remove  all  risk  Of  the  offices  falling'  into  iacomijeteut  Iniod^,  and  uU 
that  the  Companv  would  be,  that  none  but  jkit^diui  duly  qu^Iiikd  abtmld  be  m 
their  service.  Tne  practice  of  selling  important  nppcnijlnients  waa  nut  wiUioui 
ftiecedent  It  was  begun  in  the  army  by  tk^^  Uuke  of  Ciimlj^rland  m  the  time 
of  George  II.,  who  allowed  certain  old  officers  ii^  tha  army  lo  »eJl  put  tbi-ir  f  i>iu- 
missions,  and  the  practice  was  continued  dou  n  to  \he  in-^scitl  time,  iind  be  hiul 
never  heard  that  it  was  productive  of  any  b»J  ^r^Vi^L  ik  him  self  had  purcbiv^d 
all  vnattached  commission  in  the  army.  The  mdt  of  ^ommlHsLons  was  now 
permitted  in  the  artillery  and  engineers,  and  be  underatiH^t  iras  to  b?  extended 
to  a  certain .  degree ;  and  there  was  no  aj>prebeD^u  ihat  iDccjmpcU'nt  men 
would  by  that  means  get  into  those  services,  u?i  iJu^  proper  i]tjaliticattiina  wvre  m 
indispensable  for  the  purchase  as  the  purchase -lunfiey.  Jn  Au^trin  couimiK^i^ins 
"weve  sold,  and  in  France  it  was  the  practice  do  wo  to  the  }^nm\  of  the  ttrru- 
lutioih  .  ^ 
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Mr;  Low^f  DE!^.— ^Aye,  and  cbntiption  hegtati  only  when  t6mmaBiwa  meit  not 
allowed  to  be  sold. 

CoL  Stanhope  proceeded. — He  wouM  next,  he  said,  call  the  attentieii  ot  the 
Court  to  the  necessity  which  existed  for  such  a  measwre  as  that  which  he  pro- 
posed. The  debt  of  India  and  that  of  England  were  one  and  the  same.  Thait  of 
India  would  never  have  been  contracted — ^that  parties  would  not  have  been  in- 
duced to  advance  the  money,  if  the  payment  were  not  guaranteed  by  the  govemk 
ment  of  this  country.  It  had  increased  with  amazing  rapidity  in  the  lastfortf 
-years.  In  the  year  1778  it  was  not  more  than  five  milhons.  In  I71M)  it 'had 
mcreased  to  nine  millions.  In  1799  it  was  nearly  thirteen  millions.  In  IB  It  it 
had  reached  to  thirty-five  millions ;  and  in  1822  it  was  nearly  thirty-eight  mU- 
lions ;  yet  ^during  all  that  time  Uie  Governors-General  abroad,  and  tJM  Oom- 
pany  at  home,  were  boasting  of  the  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditnTe.  Tb 
talk  oY  retrieving  their  affairs,  and  of  paying  the  debt,  by  securing  a  permanent 
peace,  was,  while  their  territories  were  surrounded  by  millions  of  enemiea, 
absolute  nonsense. 

The  attention  of  the  Proprietors  was  too  little  called  to  this  auljeet,  beeami, 
whether  the  affairs  of  the  Company  were  prosperous  or  otherwisei  the  dividends 
were  paid.  The  gallant  Officer  then  proceeded  to  contend,  that  with  a  national 
debt  of  897  millions,  and  an  Indian  debt  of  38  millions,  this  eountry  must  be  kd 
I  .  l.lI-j  1  I  ,L^:?::  :;  :i ,,  ;  ..  i  1.5  puUic  fundholder  be  romed,  tmlesa  ^knafe 
nrmu^di^re  simi  etfecLiuii'  nicBHii  ^vere  adopted,  by  economy  and  feSuotioo  of 
ejtpemlitnrc,  of  arcrtTiiEr  that  drradful  calamity.  The  hon.  Proprietor,  (Mf. 
Lciirtules,)  wh»  ar>  freqtipntJy  fill u fled  to  the  French  Revolution,  aad  who  traa  iO 
ian^h  a]>p05e^  to  all  rpffirn^'filionld  recollect  that  that  tevolution  was  'brtwr^ht 
abnut  hy  the  ivimt  of  rcfnnu— by  the  corruptions  of  tho  Cottrt  and  the  Miniatnp 
cjftlmtiTav.  Tlic  cniisciiucncf  wus,  the  nation  could  not  kaep  fisiith  with  thie 
jtiiWc  CTcdiiot,  and  came  In  wli^l  vras  called  an  e<^nitable '  Ii4huitm0nt  •  Abotit 
one-third  of  ite  debt  wiis  paid,  nr.d  bonds  were  given  fbi'  the  remainder  tbMt 
thrtf*  iKiods  soon  bi-rsimc  «f  du  value,  and  were  never  paid.  He  trusted  tnata 
like  wmii fortune  mi«s"ht  ncrer  hiippi-n  to  this  countr^r,  but  there  were  vely  emiaeat 
men  whn  liad  ciqjresai'd  scrkiuH  tears  that  our  immense  load  of  «teb4  would 
IpweI  to  mch  n.  restilt  at  last.  Ho  ^i  onld  read  to  the  CoUrt  an  extnu^tflrom  oaa'«f 
thf  e»saye$  rvfa  ven^  nUv  philn!ii>ph<T,  historian,  and  polftical  eooaomist  (Humtt^ 
on  thb  snbjpctl — ^Ht^re  tlie  hoiu  nnd  gallant  Officer  read  an  eslraet  from  the 
'  Fksav  on  Public  Credit;'  in  which  the  writer  supposes  that  a  time  wo«ld  cone 
irh^  iUt  GciVcmmeJit  of  the  ccMintry,  forced  by  the  pressure  of  sAse  forngn 
war,  brother  urpcitl  exigency,  would  seize  upon  the  fund  appropriated  for  the  pa^ 
tnent'tf  the  public  ereditor,  under  n  protest  that  the  money  should  bo  replaced' m 
a  thnn  period  ^  biit  that  ilie  same  iiecessity  which  caused  the  seiaure,  would  pre- 
xi-m  the  restoration  of  llie  moDt  y,  and  that  ruin  wt>uld  thus  be  brought  upon  the 
publit  creditoT  bv  the  violaiitm  of  i^ational  faith. 

Mr.  Lo^tT«tiEa"!ipre  eaid,  be  wua  anxious  to  inquire  of  the  gallant  Oftoer  in 
What  ^ear  this  occurred  ?  '  ' 

Ceil.  Sn^tfuoPE  Raid,  sibout  eicrlity  years  ago,  and  if  tbe  hon.  Gentleman.^^'*'^ 

Mr.  L^%rfiUTJi,  yslw  djj  not  iifipear  to  hear  the  answer,  saidj  his  reason  *or 
tokin^  tJiC  qiJeKtioR  wa*,  Uiai,  Vy  bis  knowledge,  Mr.  Hume  had  contended,  ih 
itTip05ilkm  to  Mr.  Cobboit.  ttrat  ihc  national  debt  should  be  paid  to  the  htsl  fiai^- 
tiiti^.  (The  misiaki^  of  i!n!  boiu  Proprietor,  in  confounding  the  Mendber  fqr 
Ab^diNm  i^illi  Mr.  Hump  tbt?  hi.^torlan,  occasioned  considerable  laughter  in  the 
CMtrt:}  ■      ^  ■'  ■ 

!  ,  vriopc  \prtit  on  to  snv»  that  he  thanked  the  Hon.  mMiber  for  his  in- 

iH  it  gnvc  bim  time'  to  breathe  awhile.  He  thanked  God  that  the 
(iiiuiRK  Tii  mT  thi*  prophecy  uli^'i  i  had  read  to  the  Court,  had  been  prevented  by 
mtf  ffTvat  tiavsil  »i.ijM.*ri(>nt\%  dustry,  and  over-excellent  machinery  ;—biit 

»t{ll  K  could  not  be  denieil  '.'  late  years  our  agrici^tural  and  commMtsial 

pop  Illation  Imri  bi-en  much  kI>  ind  that  even  at  the  present  moment  England 

£wAnnrfl  w-itli  pauptm,    Thi-  he  decline  of  the  country,  and  its  fril  mast 

si>4xdi]y  IqUoW}  unlcM  the  iiiuuitud  arraDgements  alluded  to  by  the  Chancellor  ot 
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'  tiis  BMhequcr  ikonld  be  1iroii|^t  wiUiout  deliqr  into  effocdy*  openi4Stii«  and 

tiiereby  reliere  the  coontiy  from  a  great  portion  of  its  burtbeni.  He  conceivei 
that  the  Ooort  wai  bound  to  fgcrt  ita  aaaiitaiice  at  thk  eraer^nev }  they  had  the 
power  of  ahowinff,  thai  by  the  adk>ption  of  hla  plan  they  eouUL  nave  at  least 
fMfML  a  year.  {Htmr^  Aear.)  Bv  such  a  reduetioB  they  woidd  at  oooe  feduce 
the  ezpenditure,  and  iti^engthen  the  Company*!  power  in  Indian — This  being  his 
eoiiriotion»  he  eamestlv  called  upon  the  Court  to  make  the  eeeming  eaenfice 
Vhkh  he  demanded  %A  toem.    In  making  thia  motion  be  felt  that  he  was  actuated 

Sr  no  party  motiye^-by  no  personal  feeling ; — he  acted  altogether  from  aeoaioieii* 
o«i8  wish  to  dischafve  his  duty  faithfully  and  honourably. 
With  the  leare  of  the  Court,  he  would  now  read  his  motion,  being  determined 
to  olmati  any  objection  which  might  be  made  as  to  the  power  and  juriadiotioii 
of  the  Court    The  Hon.  Member  then  moved  the  following  resolutions : 

<  That  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  stock  view  with  alarm  the  eitent  of  their 
debt^  and  tiie  increased  and  increaaing  patronage  which  places  more  than  half  a 
million's  worth  of  annual  appointments  at  the  disposal  of  their  Directors* 

*  That  Mr.  Dundaa,  a  celebrated  PresideBt  of  the  Board  of  Control,  declared 
that  the  patronage  of  Britbh  India  was  of  itself  sufficient,  if  traniened  to  the 
King's  Ootternmeat,  to  cormpl  both  Houses  of  Pariiaraent,  and  to  ftnder  the 
power  of  an  ambitious  minister  superior  to  that  of  tbe  Crown. 

'  That  though  the  dread  of  this  extensive  system  of  corruption  waa  sufficient 
lo  upset  M>.  Irot's  India  bfll  and  hia  adminiatration,  and  to  change,  pevhaps^  the 
eonrse  of  ewnts  in  Europe,  stHl  the  Proprietors  observe  that  a  vast  portion  of 
thai  Mtroaage  k  actually  rested  in  the  hands  of  their  Directors* 

'  Tliat  this  Court  cannot  expect  to  escm  untainted  from  that  influence  which 
Was  considered  bv  the  King  and  Peers  of  England  as  sufficient  lo  destroy  theoon- 
ititution.    And  that,  with  a  view  to  avoid  this  evil,  they  recommend, 

*  That  dl  writership%  csdetships^  surgeoos,  and  other  appointments,  should  be 
openly  mM  to  properly  educated  and  qualified  persons,  and  that  the  aoounl  of 
inch  purehase  monev  be  applied  to  a  sinking-fund,  for  the  piurpose  of  gradually 
liquidating  the  existing  India  debt,  which  must  otherwise  event^udly  be  added  to 
tiie  debt  of  the  nation.' 

Mr.  Lowndes,  in  rising  to  second  the  motion,  observed,  that  the  Hon.  and 
gallant  officer  (Col.  Stanhope)  had  quoted  some  statements  made  by  Mr.  Hame( 
— 4e  was  sorry  that  Hon.  Member  was  not  present  to  express  his  own  omnion 
upon  the  subject  (cries  of  bear,  hear,  and  much  laughter  in  the  Court)*  He  ad- 
mitted that  many  abuses  had  arisen  in  the  Company's  service,  which  abuaea  had 
of  late  been  corrected. 

For  instance,  he  would  mention  that  a  practice  of  former  use,  that  is,  tbe  re- 
turn of,  or  pay  and  clothing  for  men,  who  were  dead,  was  no  longer  practised. 
Care  had  slso  been  taken  to  prevent  colonels  of  regiments  from  bcong  dothiert 
of  those  regiments — a  thing  at  present  altogether  done  away  with  ;  such,  refiu*- 
mation  shavinpr  be«n  commenced,  he  thought  their  oentinuanoe  must  be  productive 
of  great  public  benefit  With  respect  to  the  sale  of  commissions,  he  waa  of 
Opinion,  tnat  such  a  practice,  if  adopted,  would  be  to  that  Company  as  productive 
as  it  was  elsewhere.  He  also  approved  of  the  sale  of  writenhips,  because  he 
fhottght  that  might  be  done  openly,  when  it  w^  well  known  it  was  done  in  an* 
other  manner.  It  was  very  easy  for  a  man  to  present  the  son  of  his  friend  to  a 
Hving  of  700  or  800/.  a  year,  while  that  friend  got  for  his  son  a  writsrshn,  or 
some  otber  appointment  of  equal  value.  This  was  a  cheap  and  safe  way  of  cheat- 
ing the  denial  with  a  clear  conscience.  He  did  not  approve  of  that  part  of  ^ 
gfdlant  officer'splan  which  related  to  the  sale  of  the  appointment  as  chaplains 
or  surgeons.  The  one  was  a  situation  much  too  sacred  to  be  bought*  and  pur- 
chase might  Send  blockheads  into  the  other.  Neither  would  he  approve  of  the 
■ale  of  such  situations  as  those  of  clerks ;  for,  if  they  purchased  thdr  places,  thev 
would  make  it  up  to  themselves  either  in  the  malt  or  the  meat  They  would  have  it 
out  of  the  Company  in  one  way  or  another.  With  these  exceptions  he  tlMittgfat 
the  motion  of  the  gallant  officer  would  be  productive  of  much  advantage  \m  tho 
public,  and  he,  who  had  not  attended  in  that  Court  for  a  considendile  lime,  hM 
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come  diat  diy  expressly  to  support  the  motion.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  tiie 
gsllant  officer  talking  of  an  *■  equitable  adjustment,' — that  was  a  nieasure  to 
wluch  no  honest  man  would  consent,  and  he  was  astonished  to  hear  it  stated 
as  the  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen  (hud  Imughi^r),  whook  he 
had  always  understood  to  be  alwa3rB  in  support  of  the  full  payment  of  the  public 
creditor.    He  would  now  conclude  by  supporting  ttt  motion. 

CoL  Stanhope  said,  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  such  sentiments  as  had  fa&en 
from  the  hon.  Proprietor,  after  such  miserable  qaibMiiig  as  they  had  beard 
about  the  section  of  the  by-law. 

Mr.  Twining  said,  that  sooh  *  remask  was  wholly  uncalled  for  by  any  thii^ 
which  had  fallen  from  him. 

CoL  Stanhope  said,  be  had  no  intentioB  of  imputing  any  thing  of  qotbhliiig 
to  him. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  he  should  not  hare  felt  it  necessary  to  make  an 
observation  on  the  motion  before  them,  were  it  not  for  a  j^raark  which  &11 
from  the  gallant  officer.  He  had  applied  the  word  *  wincing'  to  him,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  disposal  of  writerships.  Now,  of  that  term  he  begged  to  call  for 
an  explanation.  He  would  tell  the  gallant  Proprietor  that  he  had  nothing  to 
Wince  fbr  on  the  subject  of  patronage.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  hon.  Proprie- 
tor would  explain  what  he  meant ;  after  which  he  would  put  the  motion  to  the 
Court,  leaving  it  to  them  to  dispose  of  it  as  they  pleased. 

CoL  Stanhope  said,  that  he  had  used  the  word  to  a  particular  look  which  he 
thought  the  Chairman  gave  while  he  was  speaking  on  the  subject  of  patronage. 
At  the  same  time  he  could  assure  the  hon.  Chairman,  that  he  meant  nothing 
offensive  to  him  in  what  he  said,  for  there  was  no  mnnber  of  that  Court  for 
whom  he  had  a  higher  respect  ^ 

The  question  was  now  about  to  be  put,  when 

Col.  Stanhope 'said,  in  explanation,  that  he  had  spoken  of  '  an  equitable 
a^nstment,'  not  as  in  any  way  approving  of  it<  but  as  stating  thai  the  FroMh 
had  been  driven  to  that  course  l^  the  corruption  and  misgovemment  of  the 
Court 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  negatived  without  a  division,  there  being  only 
three  hands  held  up  for  it 

Mr.  Weeding  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  Court  of  Directors  would 
hav«  any  objection  to  produce  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bishops  in  India  ? 

The  Chairman  said  that  no  such  correspondence  as  the  Proprietor  allnded 
to  had  taken  place.  The  establishment  of  one  Bishop  at  Calcutta  was  kept  iq>, 
and  one  had  been  recently  appointed. 

Dr.  OiLCHRisT  gave  notice  fon  the  part  of  General  Thornton)  of  a  motion  fbr 
the  next  General  Court  day,  lor  a  return  of  the  expense  of  holding  an  extra 
General  Court  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  Proprietors,  and  also  for  the  ex- 
pense of  a  Ballot  taken  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  Proprietors. 

Dr.  Gilchrist,  on  the  part  of  an  hon.  Friend,  wished  to  know  from  the 
Chairman  what  was  the  amount  paid  to  the  supercargoes  and  agents  of  the  Com- 
pany to  China  within  (we  believe}  one  year. 

Iiie  Chairman  said,  the  amount  was  60,963/.  6«.  4</.,  which  was  divided  be- 
t#wn  twelve  agents. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  wished  also  to  know  what  was  the  amonnt  of  the  Sinking 
Fond  Ibr  Uqmdating  the  Camatic  debt,  and  whether  any  part  of  it  was  yet  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  the  principal  debt 

The  Chairman  said,  that  the  sum  was  1,914,352/.,  and  that  part  of  it  was  yet 
applSed  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  debt 

Mr.  LowNOBs.— Are  the  Commissioners  of  the  Camatic  still  in  existence  ? 

The  Chairman. — ^Yies. 

Mr.  Lowndes. — May  I  ask  what  they  do  for  that  salary  ? 

Tlie  CiiAiiLMAN. — ^They  are  acting  under  an  Act  of  Parliament 

Hw  Court  tiieti  adjourned. 
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CIVIL  AND   MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS,   PROMOTIONS) ;  AND 
CHANGES,  IN  IKDU. 

[B.  Signifies  Bombay — ^M.  Madm*— and  C.  Calcuttti.] 

Aiders  J.  G.,  Msjor,  Inv.  Estab.  at  his  own  request,  permitted  to  resiini. 

—a  Not.  20. 
Anbury,  T.,  M^or,  Eng.,  to  be  Lieut.-CoL  v.  Parlby,  deej— C.  Dec,  8. 
Auriol,  J.,  Major,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  28th  N.  I.  r.  Moxton,  ret.*-^ 

G.  DecM. 
Axford,  R.,  Capt.,  to  be  Major  2?th  N.  I.,  v.  Baynes,  prom.-*^.  Dec  29, 
Aldouh,  Biret*  Capt.,  to  be  Interpr.  and  Qu^Mast.  38th  N.  I.,  v.  Craigie^ 

appointed  to  Gen.  Staff. — C.  Dec.  28. 
Adams,  J.,  Surg.  Idth  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Europe  on  private  oflEairsw-^ 

C.  KoVi24. 

Bucket^  Rev.  W.,  ,to  be  District  Chaplain  at  Neemuch. — C.  Jan.  11.     ' 
Bou-eri,  Lieut.-Col.,  rem.  from  )4th  to  3d  N.  I.— C.  Nov.  21. 
Baripg,  J.  Dp  Cadet,  adm,,toCav.andprom.  toCorn.^ — C,  Dec.  8. 
Burgoync,  J.,  Cadet,  adm.  to  be  Assist.-Surg. — C.  Dec.  8. 
Barnet,  AV^  ^ievt.  j53d  ]S.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  by  Brev.— C.  Dec,.8. 
Brookes,  W.,  Lieut.-Col.i  rem.  from  21st to  3l8t  N.  I.,  v.  Jerasen^ret. — 

Bo\*aen,  H'.  liient.-Col.,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  Com.  Inf.,  v.  W.  Thomas, 

dec— C.  Die.  15. 
Briker,  Capt.,  Artil.,  to  be  Agent  for  preparations  for  new  suspension 

bridges,  with  a  salary  of  1000  rs.  per  mensem. — :C.  Dec.  15, 
Bedford,  J.,  Capt.  48th  N.  I.  re-transf.  to  Rev.-Surv.-Dep.— C.  Dec.  15.' 
Broimci  B.,  Lieut.,  Artil.  re.4»^n8f.  to  Rev.-Surv.-De^.— -C.  Dec.  16. 
Burt,  C.  H.,  Cadet,  adm.  to  Inf.  and  prom,  to  Ens. — C.  Dec.  2L^-and 

i^pointieA  10  do  duty  with  50th  N.  i.--*G.  Dec.  22. 
Babington,  H.,  Cadet,  adm.  as  Assist.-Surg. — C.  Dec.  21. 
Burgoyhe,  Assist.-Surg.,  posted  to  48th  N.  I.,  at  Armcan.— C;  Dec.  14, 
Brown,  H.,  Lieut:-Col.  Com.  (new  prom.)  to  3d  N.  I.— d.  Dec.  22. 
Bell,  H.  P.,  Assist.-Surg.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  65th  N.  I.— 0.  De6,  29. 
Bbbington,  Asaist-Surg.,  app.  to  do  duty  at  Gen.  Hosp.^^.  Det.  22. 
Blake,  E.,  Lieut.,  ArtU.,  to  be  Adj.— C.  Dec.  23. 
BalneB,  J.  C,  Major,  Artil.,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.,  v.  Leys,  deceased.—- 

C.  Dec.  23.    ' 
Blunt,  H.  J.,  Cadet,  adm.  to  Inf.,  and  prom,  to  Ena. — C.  Dec«  29. 
Bell;  W.,Capt.,  Aytil.,  to  officiate  as  executive  Offi.  of  I7th,  or  Burdivan 

Div,  of  Departm.  of  Public  Works,  v.  Beckett,  resigned.— C.  Dec.  30. 
Bendon,  Asast.-duix.,  *  to  be  Ist  Assist .-Gar.^ui^.  Fort  William^  v. ' 

Hewett,  prom. — CT  Jan.  5. 
Baisragoa,' C.  H.,  Lieut.  4Ui  extra  N.  I.,  to  be  Interp.  and  Qu.-Mast.»  v. 

Stewart,  prom. — C.  Dec.  28. 
Bainfis,  I^eiit.-Col.  (new  orom.)  posted  to  60lh  N.  I.— C.  Dee.  28. 
Blackney,  J.  W.,  Lieut.-Col.,  5th  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Europe  on  private 

affaifSv-C.  Dec.  15. 
Baker,  G.,  Capt.,  33d  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe,  for  health.— C.  Dec.  15. 
Brown*  Sir  J.,  UeulrGen.^  CoL  of  1st  L.  (3.,  on  furlough,  on  privatQ 

tfairs.— C.  Dec  22, 
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Blnndell,  P.^  Capt.  dd  bat.  Artfi.,  to  command  a  detachment  proceeding 

to  Prince  of  Wales's  Island. — M.  Dec.  7. 
Booker,  J.,  Lieut.  Artil.,  to  be  Qu.-Mast.,  Interp.  and  Paym.  to  4th  bat. 

V.Care*^.— M.  Dec.  12. 
Bayley,  D.,  Ens.  43d  N.  L,to  be  Lieut,  v.  Williams,  prom.— M.  Dec  12. 
Bell,  J.,  Assi8t.-Surg.,  removed  from  43d  to  42d  N.  L— M.  Dec.  19. 
Bri^g^s,  J.,  Lieut.  13th  N.  L,  directed  to  assume  his  situation  of  Dep. 

Assist.  Qu.-Mast.,  in  Mysoor. — M.  Dec.  26. 
Brottghton,  £.  R^,  2l8t  N.  L,  on  furlough  on  private  afimirs.-^C.  Jatt^5. 
Belts,  E.  J.,  Lieut.  2d  Extra  N.  I.,  on  furl,  for  health.— C.  Jan.  5. 
Buldon,  W.  H.,  16th  N.  L,  on  fiirl.  for  health.— Os  Jan.  6. 
Baines,  C.  H^  Major  27th  N.  L,  on  fiirl.  for  health.— C.  Dec.  21. 
Bayles,  T.,  Lieut.  52d  N.  L.  to  be  Quart.-Mast.  Interp.  and  Paymaster. 

^-M.  Oct.  27. 
ByaiD,  A.  £.,  Lieut.  Artil.,  to  be  an  Extra  Assistant  at  Hyderabad/^ 

M.  Oct.  31. 
Brown,  O.  O.,  Eos.,  posted  to  49th  N.  I.^M:  Oct.  10. 
Budd,  R.  H.  J.,  Ens.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  10th  N.  I.— M.  Nov*  13. 
Bryre^  R.  Ens.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  l^th  N.  I.r-M.  Nov.  13.  • 
Burgess,  H.  S.,  Ueut.  6th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.,  v.  Mitford,  retired.-r. 

M.  Nov.  14. 
Bannerman,  Mr.  R.  A.>  to  be  Head  Assist  Magistrate  of,  iWeveUy*— ^ 

M.  Nov.  2.  .     j;     ■   ' 

Blair,  Mr.H.  M.,  to  be  Head  Assist,  to  Head  Magistrate  pf  Malabar.-^ 

M.  Nov.  2. 
Barker^  A.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  33d  N.  L  p  2d  Europ.  R^ff.-rM.,  Oct.  13. 
Browne,  J.  J.,  Lieut.,  rem.  from  3d  to  2d  bat.  Artil.— M.  Opt.  13. 
Bremn^r,  W.,  47th  N.  I.,  to  be  Fort  Adj.  at  Bellary,>.  Metc^,  prom. 

— M.  Oct.  24.  .  , 

Bki|Xlan4>  M.  Lieut.  51st  N.  I„  to  Cape,  v.  ttusseH,  prom. — M.  Oct.  27* 
Cosmy,  W.,  Lieiiit.«>Col.  Com.  24th. N.L,  on  furlough  to  Enroptr^ 

C.Dec.  21.  .     , 

Crisp,   Lieut.  Royal  Regiment^  on  furlough  to  Europe  lor  heakh*'^ 

C.  Dec.  8. 
Claiyhill6>  C.  Ens.  10th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Sinclair,  dec»--M.  Nov»  7* 
Cotton,  A.  J.,  Lieut  of  Eng,,  to  be  Civil  Engineer  in  Centre  Station^-^ 

M.  Not.  13. 
Curtan,  G.,  Capt.  1st  Horse  Artil.,  to  com.  Artil.  with  light  field  div.  of 

Hyderabad. — ^M.  Nov.  25. 
(>rew>,  W.  &.,  lieut.  4th,  or  Golundauze  bat.,  to  be  Staff  Offi.  to  detach. 

of  Artil.  proceeding  to  Prince  of  Wales's  Island. — ^M.  Dec.  7. 
Crighton,  T*,  Sur^j.,  ^p.  to  20th  N,  I.— C.  Dec.  21. 
CMDikiciHne,  C,  Lieut.  13th  N.  I.,  to  be  A^j.  v.  Fleming,  deceasedr^ 

C.  N^V.  26. 
Crawley,  Mr.  A.,  to  be  Subcol.  and  As^stant  Magistrate  in  Salem^**- 

M.  Nov.  23. 
Caffin,  J.  C.,.Lieut.  12th  N.  I.,  to  be  Qu.-Mast.  Interp.  and  Paymaster 

to  "M  bat.  v.  Anderson. — ^M.  Oct.  27. 
Campbell,  J.  N.  R..  to  bo  Capt.  2d  L*  C.  v.  Maoqueen,  deceased.*— 

M.  Dec.  12. 
Clerk,  H.  J.,  Lieut.  3d  L.  Inf.,  to  be  Adj.  v.  Harvey,  ret  to  Europe. — 

M.  Dee.  12. 
(^pttwtfonly  A.,  Capt.  Artil.  to  be  C)9mmiaBary  of  Stores^  wi^  forces  in 

Doobah,  v.  Par&e. 
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Cannaa,  J.,  Bob.,  rei^.  fh>m  14th  to  \5fk  N.  L  -^M«  Dec.  18. 
Catbcart,  Mr.  J.  F.,  appointed  Registrar  of  the  Zillah  Court  of  Nuddaan. 

0.  Dec.  14. 
Campbell,  Mr.  G.  R.,  app.  Principal  Assistant  in  Roht«ck  Div«  of  Delhi 

Territortr.— Nov.  23. 
ConoUy,  Mr.  W.  J.,  appointed  sub.  Sec.  to  Board  of  Revenue  in  Central 

Province.— C.  Nov.  30. 
Cuming,  Mr.  A.,  app.  dep.  Collector  of  Azungush. — C.  Dec.  14. 
Crurklow,  G.,  Lieut.  6th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.,  v.  Decluzean»  deceased.— 

C.  Dec.  8. 
Conlyn,  F.,  Surg.,  app.  to  58th  N.  I.  at  Arracan. — C.  Dec.  5. 
Croxtob,  Lieut.rCol.  Com.,  rem.  from  3d  to  10th  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  22, 
Comyn,  P,  T.,  rem.  from  53d  to  37th  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  22. 
Crawford,  R.,  Ens.  27th  N.  I.,  perm,  to  resiim. — C.  Dec.  30.  '   . 
Clayton,  H.,  Lieut,  supernumerary,  to  be  a  Sub.  Assut.  Com.-Gcn.-*<3. 

Dec.  30. 
Colebrook,  R.,  Capt.,  26th  N.  I.  transfered  to  invalid  astaBblishmeot.— €. 

Dec.  30. 
Coveli,  H.,  Assist.  Sur^.,  to  be  Surgeon  to  Oov.-Gen.,  v.  Abel  der. 
Campbell,  R.,  Lieut.,  43d  N.  L  to  be  Inter,  aud  Qu..Ma8.  v.  Hart^  prom* 

— C.  Dec.  28. 
Cartwright,  £.,  Lieut.-CoL,  rem.  from  Ist  Eur.  reg.  to  15th  N.  1.^-C. 

Dec.  '28. 
CvnlifiTe,  Lieut.-Col.,  rem.  from  24th  to  4th  Extr.  N«  L— C.  Dec.  28. 
Campbell,  N.,  Lieut.,  13th  L.  Inf.,  to  be  Captain  by  brev. — C.  Dec..6. 
Craigie,  B.  B.,  Maj.,  69th  N.  L,  on  furlough  to  EurofM.-^C.  Deo.  1. 

Delancy,  Mr.  J.,  to  be  Assist,  to  Sec.  to  Board  of  Revenue  in  Central 

Prov.—C.  Nov.  23. 
Drysdale,  J.,  Capt.  50th  N.  I.  to  be  M^j.,  v.  Kemm,  prom. — C.  Dec  1^* 
Delamain,  J.,  Lieut.-Col.,  rem.  from  50th  to  3d  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  22. 
Dickson,  R.  L.,  Capt.,  15th  N.  I.  to  be  Maj.,  v.  Nicholson,  dec. — C. 

Dec.  20. 
Doveton,  H.,  Lieut,  of  the  Commissariat  to  Supemum.  Sub.-Assiat. 

Com.-Gen.— C.  Dec.  30. 
Durant,  J.,  Lieut.-Col.,  lOth  N.  I.  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health.— 

C.  Nov.  29. 
Drummond,  H.,  Lieut.,  36th  N.  I.  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health. — 

C.  Nov.  29. 
Daly,  Lieut.,  14th  Foot,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health. — C.  Jan.  3. 
Dickson,  B.  L.,  Capt,  15th  N.  I.,  to  be  Major,  v.  Nicholson,  ilec.— <J. 

Dec.  28. 
Davis,  Mr.  W.D.,  to  be  Sub-CoUcctor  and  Assistant  Magistrate  tn  north 

div.  of  Arcot.— M.  Nov.  30. 
Darrah,  Rev.  F.  J.,  to  be  Mil.  Chap.,  at  Vizagatapan. — M.  Jan.  6. 
Durant,  E.  J.,  Ens.,  removed  from  20th  to  3d  N.  I.— M.  Oct.  13. 
Degraves,  H.,  Maj.,  8th  N.  I.  transf.  to  Inv.  Estab.— M.  Oct.  24. 
Dennet,  C.,  Lieut.,  24th  N.  I.  to  be  Quarter-Master,  Inter.,  and  Pay-Mast. 

V.  Sinclair,  prom. — M.  Oct.  27. 
Duff,  D.,  Lieut.,  37th  N.  I.  to  be  Quarter-Master,  Intcipretcr  and  Ftty- 

Master,  v.  Wright,  rem. — M.  Oct.  27. 
Dudgeon,  F.,  Lieut.,  44th  N.  I.  to  be  Quarter^Master,  Interpreter,  and 

Paymaster,  v.  Blaxlaud,  rem. — N.  Oct.  27. 
Drury,  M.  G.,  to  be  Sub<^oll.>  aud  A88i0l.-Mag.^  in  south  dif.  of  Arcot 

— M.  Nov.  16. 
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DMglat,  J.,  Bas.  top.  to  do  d«ty  whh  ICth  N.  I.-^M.  No?.  13. 
Ihimapott,  AmMt.  Uurg,,  rem.  from  26th  to  Stk  N.  I.-^M  Nov.  13. 
Detmas,  J.>  Lieut.,  Artil.,  to  be  Quart.-Mast.,  Interp.  and  Pay^Mi^ter^ 

to  dd  Bat,  t.  Poord.— M.  Dec.  16. 
Detormeaur,  C,  Surg.,  rem.  from  66th  to  9th  N.  I.— M.  Dec.  18. 

Fermie,  Capt.,  late  Dep.-Assist.-A^.-Gen.,  to  S.  E.  div.,  to  be  Brl^fade- 

Maj.  to  Troope  in  Anracan. — C.  Nov.  24. 
Frederick,  W.,En8.  6th  N  I.  to  be  LieQt.,v.  Cracklow,  prom. — C.  Dec.  8. 
Fiddes,  J.,  Capt.,  42d  N.  I.  to  be  Maj.  v.,  Swinton,  prom. — C.  Dec.  1. 
Fast,  J.  8.,  Ens.,  69th  N.  I.  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Turner,  prom.— C.  Dec.  1. 
Femic,  R.>  Capt.,  27th  N.  L  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health. — 0. 

Dec.  8. 
Fagan,  Lieut.-Col.  Com.,  rem.  from  4l8t  to  56th  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  28. 
Fart,  licut-Col.,  rem.  from  59th  to  24th  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  28. 

Crrote,  M.  A.,  to  be  Collector  and  Joint  Magistrate  of  north  div.  of  Moora- 

daliad.— .C.  Dec.  7. 
GubbioB,  M.  J.  P.,  to  bo  Assist.  Com.  of  Delhi.— C.  Dec.  2L 
Goss,  O.  Assist.  Surg,  to  the  Civil  Station  of  Bheenbhoom,  v.  Downes 

T«na.  to  Nuddea.--C.  Nov.  24.  , 

Gresley,  F.,  Lieut.,  14th  N.  I.  attached  to  the  service  of  his  Highness  the 

Nizam,  and  directed  to  proceed  to  Hyderabad— 43.  Nov.  18« 
Gedaes,  W.,  Lieut.,  67th  N.  I.  to  be  Capt.  by  brev.— C.  Dec.  8. 
Galloway,  A.,  I^eut.  Col.,  (new  promotion,)  rem.  to  2d.  Ni  L  v.  Richards 

pnnli.--C.  Dec.  7. 
Gilbert,  W.  R.^  Lietit..Col.>  rem.  from  27th  to  15th  N.  I.  v.  Ryan>  vet.-^ 

C.Dec.  7. 
Gerrard,  J.  G.,  Cad.,  adm.  to  Inf.,  and  prom,  to  Ensigp,'  {^pointed  to 

do  duty  with  6th  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  21. 
Gordon,  P.,  Ens.  from  rem.52d,  and  posted  to  11th  N.  I. — C.  Dec.  M. 
George,  Lieut.-Col.,  rem.  from  37th  to  60th  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  22. 
Grove,  S.  J.,  Lieut.,  to  be  Interpreter  and  Quarter-Master  68th  N.  t»  v. 

Vasandau,  prom. — C.  Dec.  28. 
Gerrard,  Surg.,  re-appointed  to  Ist  Nusseree  Bat. — C.  Dec.  28. 
George,  Lieut.-Col.,  rem.  from  60th  to  29th  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  28. 
Grant,  A.,  Brev.  Capt.,  52d  N.  I.  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health. — C. 

Dec.  1, 
Gumham,  R.  C,  Lieut-CoL,  36th  N.  I.  on  furlough  to  the  Ci^e  for 

hedth.— C.  Dec.  1. 
GriMths,  F.  B.,  Lieut.,  42d  N.  I.  to  be  Quart.-Mast.,  Interp.  and  Pay- 
Mast.  V.  Ely,  on  furlough. — M.  Oct.  27. 
QreenhiU,  Lieut.-Col.,  Com.  34th  N.  I.  to  com.  light  field  dtv.  of  Hyder- 

abad,  subsid.  force  at  Jaulnah,  v.  Pollock. 
Grourbb  Cornet,  G.B.  B.  app.  to  do  duty  with  the  5th  L.  C— M.Nov.l3. 
Gomin,  J.,  Ens.  app.  to  do  duty  with  18th  N.  I.— M.  Nov.  13. 
Gordon,  C,  Ens^  to  do  duty  with  6th  N.  I.— M.  Nov.  13. 
Geddes,  Assist.,  Surg.,  rem.  from  14th  to  25th  N,  I.— M.  Nov.  16. 
Goold,  H.,  Lieut.  &th  N.  I.  Piou.  to  Ist  Bat.  Ron.  v.  Macartney, 

prom. — Nov.  16. 
Griffiths,  Lieut.-Col.  H.,  Inv.  Estab.,  on  furlough  for  12  months  to 

the  Cape  for  health.— C.  Dec.  30. 
Glover,  Mf^or,  Royal  Regt^  on  fur.  to  Europe  for  health. — C.  Nov*  28. 
Grumbleum,  Comet,  4th  L.  Dx9m..  oj»  fudough  to  Europe  for  health.— 

C.Dec.  12. 
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Gear,Xiedt.  J.,  20*  N.  I.,  on  fter.  to  Enropc  fm^b^th.-^.  Deo/W.' 
GrisseH,  Ens.  J.,  Eur.  Regt.,  to  b^  L!eut.,  r.  Thompson,' prbittotef*. — 

C,Dec.  1. 
Ortiy,  M.,  Assist.  Stirg.,  appointed  to  5th  N.  1.— €.  Dte.  28.       ^  ' 

Humphreys.  B.  M.,  Lieutenant,  2d  N.  L,  to  be  Adj.  v.  Downipff,  Ves.— 
-    M.Oct:  6.  /     , 

UezleKVQod,  J.,  Assist.  Surff .,  to  be  Sur^.,  v.  Trotter,  dec— M.  ,Oct.  S. 
Harden,  R.  A.,  Lieut.,  7tn  N.  L  to  be  Adj.,  v.  Hendrie,  prom.— JVt. 

Oct.  24.  '^ 

Hooper»  Mr.  G.  6.,  Register  to  Zillah  Court  of  Malabar.-^Af.  Not.  fl,  , 
Hutchinson,  G.,  Capt.,  24th  N.  I.  Brig.  Maj.  at  Sholapoor,  tiam^,  to 

Kulkdgee.— M.  Nov.  a  :       .,    , 

Higgki8i>n»  fi.,  ABsist.  &^fg>,  rem.  from  9th  to  24th  N.  L-^M.  Dec.  19hJ 
Henderson,  Rev.  J.  R.,  to  be  Junior  Presidency  Chaplain.-*-C^  Jbiv  11. 
Hart,  Lteiir.  S^  43d  N.  L,  to  be  Cept,  v.  Cowslade,  dec.— C,  Nov.  8Q. . » 
Hamilton,  Oapt.,  4l8t  N.  L,  to  be  Assist.  Adj.  Gen.  of  the  Army.-=- 

C.  Dec.l.  .1 

Hodgson,  Lieut.-Col.,  rem.  from  1st  to  12th  N.  L  C,  v.  Grant,  deto.— »• 

C   Deed.   '  » 

Hunter,  C.^  Ens.,  6dth  N.  1.,  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Rees,  prom.-M3.  Dhcyl&. 
Hetzler,  C:  B.  B.,  Lieiit.,  to  be  Capt.,  ▼.  Garsten,  de€.— C.  Deb  16.     * 

Hefethcirite';  liietk.-Co!.,  "^m.  ftom  60th  to  63ld  N.  !.---€.'  Dec.  22. ' 

Hob-oyd,  G.  C,  Lieut.,  67th  N.  I^  to  be  Capt.  by  brev.— O.  Dec.  «►; 
HnM!Wy$;8.1».C.,  Ctipt.,'86ehN.I.,  onfur.toEur.forhciiltfi.— 0.»Nor;d9l 
Hai^fingtott,  H.  B.;  LiSut.,  37th  K.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Bur.-^C'.  De^:  1^ 
Horseburgh,  A.,  Capt.,  46th  N.  I.,  on  furlough  WEnr/^-€.  Deo. '21.' 
How^4  ^he  Hpn*  F.  G,.  lieut.^  13th  Foot,  on  furlough  t^  Eiurope  for 

health.— C.' Dec.  18.  ./ ' 

Bollovvay*  G.^  ^.,  6Sth  N.  L,  to  exdiange  corps  with  Ensign  \\it  Hoik 

J,  C,  Mumv,  4401  ^.  I.-^C.  Nov.  25,  i         a'u 

Hewett,  Assist.  Surg.,  to  perform  medical  duties  of  Sun^erlan^Com- 

ndssipn^  v«  CoweQ. — (!),  Jan.  6.  ,  ,    ,  [/ 

Innes,  J.,  Assist.  Surg.,  to  be  Strceon  to  the  Residency  at  Cnt— dh6o. 

—C.' Dec.  29.  i/ 

hrnes,  W.,  Lieut.^Col.,  Com.  89th  N.  L,  on  fur.  to  Eur.— C. 'Not.  24^  i  / 

Jeafferson.  Rev.  C,  to  be  Mil.  Chap.,  at  Nagpore. — M.  Jah.  5.  ' 

Jack^n,  W.  D.,  Bus.,  posted  to  25th  N.  I.— M.  Oct.  10.  '/-'  '  '  _. , 
James,  J.  R^  Lieut.,  32d  N.  I.  to  be  Adj.  v.  Russell,  rem.— M.  Oct.'  27., 
Jay,  R»  A.,  |^ieut„  27th  N.  I.  to  be  Quart,-Ma8t.,  Inteip.  andTay-Msi^ti 

v.Thorpe,re8.— M.Nov.  10.  .         •    r 

Jessop,  E^  Assist,  Surg,,  rem.  from  4th  Nat.  Vet.  Bat,*  io  82d  N.^i— 

Nov.  17.  ,.,.,/ 

Jacks9n,  G.,  Lifut.-Col.  rem.  from  32d  to  50th  N.  L— I^.  Dec.  13.   \ 
Jackson,  R.,  Lieut,  of  Artillery  attached  to  the  service  of  his  H^hnipro 

the  Nizam,  and  directed  to  proceed  to  Hyderabad. — C,  Nov.  1?.  ^ 
James,  W.,  Ehs.,  44th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Marshall,  prom. — C  Dec.  !• 
Johnson^  H.^  Lieut.,  26th  N.  I.^  to  be  Interpreter  anq  Quarter-Mastfe;ryi 

V.  Gran^rembved. — C.  Nov.  25.         '  i       -  i 

Jackson,  W.,  Surgeon,  appointed  to  19th  N. I.— C.  Dec.  2\\ ,  ]'. 

Jenkins,  F.,  Lieut.,  6^4  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  by  brev.'.— C,  pet,  29. 

J(entm,'W.  Uw'jMi^.,  Inf.,  to  be  Lieul.*Cok  T«Bowen>  prom.r^-C.Dci7. 
•    I65  andrempv.tol5thN.l,*-Deca2.  .  \' 
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K90X,  T),  Lieut  Qojtm'ti  ItoyaU,  toheiw  extra AidUde-Ca^p  on  JStafT 
ff  lu$  Exjc.,  Lieut-Gcn.  Sir  T..  Bradford,  Qomri^C^ef  at  fiombfiiy* 
C.Nov.  28.  .     . 

Kev,  As8i8t.-iSurg*,  permitted  to  place  his  services  at  dkpQsal  pf  Resi- 
dent of.  Hyderabad.— M.  Oct.  8.  ,     . 

Kenny,  J.  W.  G.,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  10th  N.  I.— M.  Nov,  13, . 

Kejnpt^rne.  J.,  Ensurn,  removed  from  47th  to  26th  N.  I, 

Kellv,  H.  M.,  Lieut.-Col.  rem.  from  Ist  Eur.  Regt.  to  324. N.  L— ftl 
Die.  13. 

Ly^b.  H.  C,  Lieutenant  48th  N.  I.^  to  be  Captain  ^.  Massitfty  prom.'^ 

M.Oct.  10. 
Lewis,  J.,  Ens.  48th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Lynch,  prom. — M.  Oct.  10. 
Lewis,  W.  O.  T.,  Lieut.  46th  N.  L,  to  be'Cantoment  Adj.  at  Sholapoor.-^ 

'M.Nov.  3. 
Lake,  E,,  Lieut.  Engin.,  to  be  Capt.  v.  Monteath,'prom.-^M.  Nbv.  3; . 

•  Laing,  Mr.  W.  C,  adm.  an  Assist.-Surg. — C.  Nov.  20.       '    •         • 
Loftyg  W.JE.J  30th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Eyre,  dec. 
Lawrence,  H.,  Lieut.  67th  N.  L,  to  be  Capt.  by  Brev. — C.  Pe<;,.8/   > 
L^fevrei  J.H.,  Ens.  rem.  from  10th  to  26th  N.  l.-rrC.  Dec»  14^ 
Leesei,  J.  Assist.-Surg.  app*  to  10th  L.  C.  at  Meerut.^C.  Pec.»22,'> 
Llewellyn,  A86Sst.-fiurg.,a]^.  to  do  duty  mth  the;^l^  N.  If  atBa^prackr- 

pofe.-i-^. Dec  29-  »  ,..,♦• 

Li^^  G;,  Lieut.  4l8t  N.  L,  to  be  Adj.jv.  Langford^  rem^-^.  O^t.  27u 
latgard,,  J.)T.,  Lieutenant, 49di  N.  I^  to  bo  Qu..Ma9.  Ivtef^and  Pay^^  ivv 

fiiddeley,  rem.— M.  Oct,  27.      .  -  ■  '1 

Mills',  Mr.  J.  A.  M.,  to  be  Assist,  to  Magisthtte,  ajid  19  be  Collector  itf 


Tipp^rah.— ^.  Jan.  4 


Kfacphbrson,  Rev.  A.,  to  be  District  ChaplainatDumDum.^-M]!.  Jdn.  IT. 
Mathews,  H.  W,  JEnsign,  43d  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Hart!  proni. — 

Martindale,  Lieut.  W.,  2d  in  Command  of  dth  Local  Horse,  to  be  2d  iii 

.'CboMumd'of  1st  JUocal  Horse,  v.  Gnieber,  4cc.'-^G.  Nov.. 18. 
Marshall,  Lieut.  C,  18th  N.  L,  to  be  Capt.  v.  Wilson,  dec,-^.  Peo^  1. 
Malhews/  Surgeon  P.,  to  have  charge  of  Medical  Depot  at  Cawiipore»- v. 

Taylor,  -dec.-r-Dec.  1. 
M*Leod,  Capt.  D.j  Eogin.,  to  be  Major,  v.  Aubury,  prom.-^C.  Dec.  3. 
Mfiore,/  Cwt.  G.,  59th  N.  I.,  to  be  Maj.  v.  Fuzgerald,  dec.-rC.  Dec.  8, 

abrland,  Lieut.  R.  S.  B.  Artil.,  to  be  Capt.  by  Brev.— C.  Dec,  8.. 
urray,  Lieut.-Col.  T.,  rem.  from  2d  Eur.  Regt.  to  9th  N.  L,  v.  Nwiou, 


pmu\. — (^^  Dec,  7■ 
JM*C^Iut^^ek,  G,  F.,  Ou 


Cornet,  kh  L.  C.,'  to  be  Lieutenant  v.  Read;  resig.— 
il.  Jan.  5. 
MiiiliiijC,  C\  S,,  Lieutenautjj8th  N.  1.,  to  be  Adjutant  v. Marshall, prom.— 

JMH-jwsIiukI,  J.  C,  Lieutuniiiiit  2d  Extra  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.  v.  Nicolson, 

ijniw,— C.0tfc.^8. 
]\li.*  ^n,  R.  N.»  Cad,,  adm.  to  Inf.,  and  prom,  to  Ensign. — C.  Dec.  8. 
M*Miird(>,  li,  Lieut.  IMi  N\  L,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— <^.  Nov.  29. 
M'Lcod,  11.  L  H.,  Em.,  to  do  duty  with  16th  N.  L 
M'K^ri/Jt-,  J.  S.,  i:n^.,  t£i  i\n  duty  with  18th  N.  L— M.  Nov.  13.  ' 
Miklk,'A8si8t.^u]]g.,  to  have  Medical  charge  of  North-Wdstem  div,  o( 

Madras^  v.  Atkmson^  res.— M.  Not.  14. 
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Murray,  the  Hon.  J.  0.«  Ent.,  44tk  N.  I.^  to  exch.  tonto  vitlK  Bos.  Hdl. 

bwfiy,  of  the  69di  N.  I.--C  Nor.  25. 
Middlecat,  G.,  Lieut.  Artil.,  to  be  Qu.-Mas.  inter,  and  Payn,  tb  2d  Bat. 

V.  Andepwn.— M.  Oct.  27. 
Morris,  Mr.  H.,  to  be  Head  Assist,  to  princ.  Collect  and  Mij.  in  North 

Div.  of  Arcot.— M.  Nov.  23. 
Maidand,  Mr.  A.>  to  be  Assist,  to  Prine.  (ki,,,  and  Maj.  of  Cndd«pah» 

—M.Dec.  7.  ^ 

Montgomery,  Mr.  H.  G.>  to  be  Assist,  to  princ.  Coll.,  and  Mi^.  of  KeU 

lore. — M.  Dec.  7, 
Martin,  E.  H.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  8th  to  31st  N.  I.— M.  Nov.  25. 
Martin,  S.,  Lieut.-Col.,  rem.  from  2d  to  4th.  L.  C. 
M^queen,  W.,  Lieut.,  50th  N.  I.,  app.  to  2d  bat.  FioneerB,  y,  M3ne». 

— M.  Dec.  19. 
Maule,  J.  T.,  Assist.-Surg.,  posted  to  1st  N.  I. 
Maxwell,  ABsist.^urg'.,  to  do  duty  under  Garrison-Surr .  of  PooAamallee. 

— M.  Dec.  15. 
Miller,  W.  H.,  Lieut.,  to  act  as  Qu^as.,  Interp.,  and  Vvym^  %o  let 

bat.  Artil,— M.  D«5. 12. 
Moore,  R.  C,  Lieut.,  app.  to  Qu.-Mas.,  &c.  to  1st  bat.  Artil.,  caaeelled; 

he  not  having  done  regimental  duty  for  the  regulated  period  of  two 

yeari.-^M.  Dec.  12. 
Manning,  W.  J.,  Lieut.,  to  be  Qu.-Ma8t.  and  Pay-Matt.>  1st  Eur.  Beg.  r. 

Brown,  pDom.*— M.  Oct.  8. 
MuMilm  A.,  Gi^^.  48th  N.  I.^  transf.  to  Inv.  £stdl».,  and  postefl  to  2d 

Nat.  Vol.  Bat.,  at  Guntore.— M.  Oct.  10. 
Macally,  Kas.,  nosted  4l8t  N..I.— M.  Oct.  10. 
Macbean,  W.,<;oL  of  H.  M.  64th  Reg.,  to  succeed  Lient.-Cel.  Campbell; 

46th  B^,  in  the  com.  of  troops  in  Malabar  and  Ganora.— ^M.  Oct.  91. 
Monteath,  W.,  Capt.  Eng.,  to  be  Maj.,  v.  Melbourne,  dec. — M.  Nov.  3u 
Macartney,  J.,  Lieut.  20th  N,  I.,  to  be  Capt.  v.  James,  dec.— M,  Nov.  14. 

Nicolson,  J.,  Lieut.,  4th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  v.  Taylor,  prom. — G.Dee.  1. ' 
Nation,  S.,  Lieut.-Col.-Com«,  (new  prom.)  posted  9th  N.  L — C.  Dec.  6. 
Nieol,  J.,  Lieut..Gol..Com.,  rem.  from  9th  to  29th  N.  I.  v.  Haldahe,  deel 

—C.Dec.  5. 
Neale,  Lieut,  16th  Lt.  Drag.,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  healdi.^^. 

Dec.  6. 
N^ier,  Capt.^  4th  Lt.  Drag.,  on  furlough  to  Europe  fbr  healtfi. — 0* 

Dec.  23. 
Neusville,  B.,  I^eut,  42d  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  v.  Feddes,  prom.— C.  Dee.  t. 
Nicolay,  F.  L.,  Lieut.,  Ist  Extra  N.  L,  to  be  A^.  v.  L^^an.— M*  Oct. 27. 
Kisbet,  A.  E.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  11th  N.  I.,  to  1st  Eur.  Reg.— ML  Oet.  ]X 

Orilvey,  D.,  Eens.,  15th  N;  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Traup,prom. — C.  Dec.  29. 
O'Brien,  Lieut.,  20th  Foot,  on  furlough  t(f  Europe  for  health. — C. 

Dec.  29. 
Ormsby,  Lieut,  14th  Foot,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health. — C.  Jan.  5*. 
Osborne,  G.  B.,  Lieut.,  19th  N.  I.,  to  be  Quart.-Mast.,  Interp.  and  Pay* 

Mast.  V.  Kitchens,  prom. — M.  Oct.  27. 
Owen,  T.,  Suijr.,  to  be  a  superintending  Surg. — M.  Oct.  6. 
Ogilvie,  Mr.  W.  C,  to  be  Assist-Coll,  and  M^.  of  MasuBpatam.— M, 

Dec.  7. 
Ottley,  0.  C,  Lieut.  39th  N.  I.,  to  be  Quart^Maat.,  Inteip.  and  Pay- 

Maat,  V.  Stafford,  rem.— M.  Oct.  27. 
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Pii4*B*»  LiML»  4tk  L.  0^  pemhud  fo  reaifn^-^.  Dee.  39 

Pearson,   J.  H.,  Lieut.,  H.  M.  11th  Drag.,  to  be  an  Ald-de^amp  <on 

p«BOlial^taff  of  Gor.*Gen. 
Pester,  Lieut.-Col.,  rem.  from  Ist  to  2d  Eur.  Reg. — C.  Dec.  28. 


PoUock,  I#ieut4]loL»  An,,  onfmiongh  to  Europe  for  health.-^.  Dm.  8< 
Playfair,  G.,  Surg.,  on  furlough  to  Europe. — C.  Dec.  22. 
PoAie»^  Hti  R«  T^,  Afisist.  to  CoLand  ^lag.  of  Combatore.-*M.  Dae.  7* 
~      ^    ■      t.,  12th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.  v.  Coflur.— M.  Oct.  24. 


reu,  IS.,  ijieut.,  i:itn  in.  i.,  to  oe  A(n.  v.  uomir. — m.  uct.  ^4. 
PoUock»  Lient.-Col.  Com.,  22d  N.  I.  to  com.  Nagpore,  stibskl.  foree^  ▼ 

Deacon  perm,  to  return  to  Europe. — ^M.  Nov.  10. 
Poole,  Mr«  P.»  admitted  Aseist.-Surr.,  to  do  duty  onder  OantMunent^ 

Surg.,  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount.— -M.  Nov.  14. 
Pinoliatfd,  G.T.,  En0.  L.  Inf.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Harvey  prom.— ^.  Dec.  \9. 
T9ske,  T*  T.,  Cwrt.  of  ArtU.,  to  be  Assist.- Adj  .-Gen.  of  Artil.,  v.  Bonner, 

— M.  Dec.  19. 
Pocoi^>  R.  T.,  Cor*  2d  L.  C.  to  l)c  Llcnt.,  v.  Campbell  prom.— M 

Dec.  12. 
Perreaiix,  M.  W.,  Lieut,  let  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.,  v.  Besset.— M.  Dec.  12, 
Pringle,  Mr  J).,  to  be  Assist,  to  Magistrate,  and  to  Collect,  of  Tij^erab.--^ 

C.JaiL,4. 
Poole,  Lieut-Col.  rem.  from  3d  to  14th  N.  L— C.  Nor.  21. 
Platon,  J.  P.,  supemum.  Capt.,  J.  F.  Eng.,  brought  on  effective  strengik 

of  cofps.—- C.  Dec.  a 
Phillips,  J.  H.,  Ens.  42d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  NeuMUe,  prom. 
Parker,  W.,  lient.  10th  L.  C,  to  be  Aid-dc-Carop  to  Mi^.-Gen.  Pine.— 

C.  Dec.  20. 
Piatt,  W.,  Ens.  18th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Donnelly,  dec.---C.  Dec.  29. 
Plume,  T.,  Ens.  27th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Pitton,  prom. — C.  Dec.  29. 
Pltteii«P.R.tI'ieut,27thN.  L,  to^be  C^t.t.  Oxford,  prom.— 0.  Dec.  29: 

Robertmm,  T.,  Lieut.-Col.  Engineers,  to  be  Lieut.  Col.  Com. — C.  Dec.  A', 
Rees,  W.  W.;  Lieutenant  50th  N.  L,  to  be  Captain,  v,  Drysdale,  prom.—: 

C.  Dec  16. 
Rau^ford,  Mr.  J.,  admitted  Assist.-Surg. — C.  D.  29. 
Rogers,  Mr.  W.  H.,  admitted  Assist.-Surg.— C.  Dec.  29. 
Ramsbottom,  Lieut.  4th  Foot,  on  furl,  to^uri  for  health, — C.  Dec.  29. . 
Roc^  B^  A8si»t.-Surgeon,  app.  to  the  Civ.  Sutionof  Tlppenh  v.Branden, 

^em  to  Cattack. — C.  Nov.  20. 
Rob^eau.  J.  W.,  Captain  4th  L.  C.^  on  furlough  to  Ear.  for  health.-r 

C.  Dec.  16. 
Rodbeo .  J*  JM[^..  of  ArtU.  on.  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— C.  Dec.  16. 

Stephenson,  Surg.,  rem.  from  26th  N.  I.  to  Ist  L.  C— M.  Dec.  19. 
SiiApson,  W.  H.,  Lieut.  d6th  N.  I.,  to  be  an  extra  Aid-de-camp  to  hte 

ExceUeocy  the  Commander4n-Chief. — M.  Dec.  12. 
8mithA  U^  t^  Lient.-Col.-Com.  42d  N.  h,  to  com*  Travancore  Md>; 

Force,  v.  Greenhill. — M.  Nov.  13 


Snow,  fi.  W^  Lieut,-CoL,  rem;  from  26th  to  14th  N.  1.^-M.  Noir.  13. 
-^     \  S:W.,  Capt.,  ' 

Nagpore. — M.  Nov.  14. 


Steel,  S.  W.,  Capt.,  directed  to  assume  his  duties  as  Qu.-Aia8.,  &c.  at 


Sohalck,  P.,  Lieut.  2d  L.  C.  on  furl,  to  Europe.— C.  Jan.  6. 

Symons,  J.,  Lieut.  10th  N.  I.,  to  be  Qu.-Mas.  inter,  and  Paym.,  v.  Fitz* 

gerald.— M.  Oct.  2?. 
Stom>«d»  C.«  Lieut,  61tt  N.  I,  to  Mt  as  Ad).^  Ia  ab0«iice  of  Lieut.  BuMtl. 

— M.Oct.  ^.  ^ 
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Shepiievd,  J.,  lient.  24th  >N.  I^  to  be  M}.  Itt  but  Pioii«eM^  r:  Wii^ea 

-proBi.— M.  Oct.  24. 
Shei^,  A.  £.,  Lieut.,  lat  Horse  Artil.^  to  «ct  m  A(l|j.«  v.  Hyalop^iMliinied 

to  Europe.— M.  Oct.  24.  ... 

Qpringr,  ReF.  F.»  to  be  Mil.  Chftplun  at  Quilon.— M.  Jan.  5. .         . 
Scott»  Mr.  J.  C,  to  re^ster  to  Zillah  Court  of  Canara. — M.  Nor-  2. 
Smithy  Mr.  £.  J.,  to  be  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Moradirfitbd**'**^*  Nov« 

23.  '    . 

Stevens,  Rev.  J.  N.,  to  be  Dist.-Chap.,  at  Kumaul. 
I^tevenson,  Assist. -Surir.,  posted  to  14tb  N.  I.-*C.  Nov.  15. 
St«f)l,  J.,  Capt.,  4lst  I^.  I.  to  be  Dep.-Judge-Adv.-Qen.»  mi  estate^  r« 

Hamilton,  prom. — C.  Nov.  26. 
Shaw,  W.,  Owlet,  admitted  to  Interp.  and  prom,  to  £b8.— C.  Dee.,  li 
Stephen,  J.,  Lieut.,  19th  N.  L,  to  Interp.  and  Quart.-Mast.,  v.  Ingtlmii 

prom. — C.  Nov.  25.  .•  .. 

Stewart,  W.,  Official.  Assist-Surg.,  permitted  to  resign.— C.  Dec.  S.  •  ♦ 
Swintoa^  W.,  Maj.,  Infantrv,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.,  v.  Ryan,  retiredhtr-C. 

Dec*  1.  and  posted  67th  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  7.  ,        . . 

fituart,  J.  L.,  Lieut.-CoU  rem.  from  67th  to  27th  N.I.— €.  Dec.  5. 
Small,  B.  D.,  Cadet,  admitted  as  Assist.-Surg. — C.  Dec.  21.  app.  to  do 

dut|r  GeneraJi  Hospital.— C.  Dec.  22.  < 

SatchWell,  J.^  Capt.,  Commissar,  prom,  from  1st  to  2d  dass  of  Dep. 

Assist.  Com.-Gen. — C.  Dec.  30.  .  » 

Stoddfur^  Swr/r.,Jfpp.  to  3d  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  28. 

Stonehouse,  A.,  Surg.,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health.-— C.  Nov^  24. 
S^i^cAt,  Q.  Lieut,-CoL»  13th  N.  I.  on  furlough  to  £urepe.«->C.  Dec.  S. 
Seott,.G.  G.,  Lieut.^  of  Art.  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health.-^.  Dee. 

2U  ,  .       f 

Thompson,  W:  B.,  Cad.,  admitted  to  hif.  and  prom,  tb  Btis.— C.  Dec.  I&. 
Turner,  W.  H.,  Lieut.  69th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.,  v.  Moore^  prom.-^p. 

Dec.  1.  ,   .. 

Taylor,  C,  Capt.  4th  N.  L,  to  be  Maj.,  v.  Tapp,  prom— C.  pec/t; 
Tytler,  G.  F.,  Lieut.,  16th  N.  L,  perm,  to  res.— C.  l>t;c  H. 
Tytler,  R.,  Surg.,  to  be  Naturalist,  Mineniloii-ist,  and  Snrg^  to  earpe* 

dition  about  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  of  dUfavery.^-C  Nov.  20. 
Tiemey,  Mr.  M.  J.,  to  be  Dep.-CoUce.  of  t*ov.  Custotws  atifi  Town 

Duties  at  Benares.— C.  Nov.  23. 
Tomlin^on,  Capt.,  11th  Lt.  Drag,  on  furlough  to  Europe. — 0.  Dec.  1^^ 
Thompson,  J.,  Lieut.,  of  Engih.,  to  be  Exec.  Engin.,  of  3d  or  Diilapore 

div.  of  dep.  of  public  works,  v.  Taylor. — C.  Jan.  5. 
I^jlor,  J.,  Capt.,of  Eng.,  to  be  Assist.  Superintend.  Eng.of  ptibKework 

m  Lower  Prov.,  v.  (jarsun.— C.  Jan.  6. 
Thomson,  W.  J.,  Capt.,  Sub.  Assist.  Com.  Gen.  of  2d  clas8.-*€.  Dec. 

30. 
Troup,  W.  A.,  lient.,  15th  N.  I.,  to  be  Gapt.,  v.  Dicksooi  pitwi.-^. 

Dec.  28. 
Tweedale,  W.  H.,  Capt.,  rem.  from  6th  to  8th  L.  C— C.  Dec.  20. 

tJrquhart,  Surg.,  removed  from  18th  to  11th  N.  I.,— C.  Nov.  15. 
Vertue,  Ass^t.-Surg.  D.,  to  be  Surgeon  to  Residency  of  Hyderabad^ — ^M. 

Oct.  31.  ..i 

Well,  N.  S.,  Mid.  of  Art.,  onfurlough  to  Europe  for  health.^— C.  Nov.34. 
tVilliamson,  P.,  Lieut.,  48th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  by  brevet.— C.  Dec.  6, 
Watm,  LieuU-CoL,  rem.  from  4th  Extra  to  59th  do.  N.  t-^-C.  Dec.  28. 
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Trason,  UmtjXkH.  Cmi.,  ttm,  Hfom  15th'to  l/A  N.  Ij^.  Dee.M. 
W^elin,  Licut.-Col.  Com.,  rem.  from  66tk  to  41at  N.  I.— C.  D«c.  28. 
VmaiffiitrCe^,  47iii  Foot,  on  furkmgh  to*£(m>p^  for  ofte  yeMr.*^*^ 

Dec.  12. 
Whitehead,  Lieiii-(Dol.,  Coin.  48ch  N.  I.»  oil  fdrlough  to  £«rope.-*43. 

Dec.  16.    ^ 
Wo6dbiin^  AsOaLJSwg.,  to  be  Surg.  y.  \^niKam8on,  ret.— <).  Jan.  5. 
Whitk,  Maj.,  W.  S.,  Artil.  to  Com.  Kumaul  and  Sirhind  Div.  of  ArtiL— 

C.  Dec.  23. 
White,  Brig.JHiy.,  app.  to  Barrackpore.— C.  Dec*  1. 
White,  Capl.  H.  L.,  36th  N.  I.,  to  be  Brig.-Maj.,  on  Estab.,  v.  Ctirrle, 

r6t.— C.Dec.  21. 
Watioii,  Assist.-Sorg.,  J.  A.  D.,  to  be  Surg.  v.  MacWkirter,  tot.-— C. 

Doc.  15. 
Wyatt,  Lieut.-Col.  E.,  (newly  prom.)  posted  to  52d  N.  1.,  V.  Mostton, 

refj— 0.©ec.7. 
WvAy  Lieat-CoL  J.,  (ncfwly  prom.)  posted  to  2l8t  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  5. 
Wilcox,  Ens.  J.,  4th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Nicholsonjprom. — C.  Dec.  1, 
Wmgfield,' Lieut.  W.,  10th  L.  C,  to  be  Adjutant,  v.  Dongan,  prom.— 0^ 

Nov.  25. 
WemjBs,  Ens.  J.,  44th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  BaMertton,  dec.-^.  Dec.  1. 
WaBiu&s,  Mr.  R.,  to  be  sub^ollector  of  PhilHbheet  and  Assist.-Ma}.-- 

C.Dec.  7.  .         ,         -V 

Wyllie,  Lieut.  J.,  45th  N.  1.,  to  be  Qu.-Ma8.  Inter.  andPajftn.',  V.  Fttw^r, 

iro«.— M.Oct.  27.  .    *  .        . 

Walker,  Lieut.  W,.  Ist  L.  C,  to  be  Adj.  v.  Thtyarte,  dec.— M.  Oct.  34. 
W^er,  Mjr.  J.,  to  be  Re^ater  to  Zillah  Court  of  Madura.— M.  !iov.  2.' 
Wilmot,  Mr.  A.,  to  be  Assist,  to  Coll.  and  Mag.  of  Bellary— M.  Jan.  18. 
WilUi^ay  Mr.Ii,  Head-Assi^.  to  ColL  and  Mag.  of  Chiagulput.— M. 
,  N«f.  16. 

Waters,  Comet  H.  S.,  rem.  from  8th  to  3d  L.  C— M.  Nov.  25. 
Wilkiaai^,  Enslpi  A.,  rem.  from  Idth  to  d3d  N.  I^-^M.  Nov.  25. 
Wnght,  Ensi^  J.^  nm.  from  52d  to  5tk  N.  I.— M.  Nov.  25. 
Wai^hj  Lieut-Col  G.,  rem.  from  56th  N.  L  to  kt  European  Begt.— M. 

*Nov.  25. 
TCffiaw,  Lieut.  G,  43d  N.  L,  to  be  Cant.,  v.  Budd.  dec.— M.  Dec.  19* 
WBfiams,  Lieut.  W.  L.,  3d.  L.  I.,  to  be  Qu.-Mas.  Inter,  and  Paym.>  v. 

^olMMloate. 
WUngate«^  Capt.  F.  F.,  of  Artil.  to  be  Superintend,  of  Rocket  Estab.  ^t 

head-quarters,  v.  Wynch. — M.  Dec.  12. 
jlfood^  Aisl^urg.,  to  be  Dep.  Med.  Store-keeper  ait  Jaulnah,  v.  DmH- 

son,  perm,  to  return  to  Europe.— M.  Dec.  12. 
y^h%^  IMvit^  ^9%h  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.,  v.  Binning,  disch.-^M.  Dec.  26^ 
Walker,  Capt.  D.,  rem.  from  4th  to  2d  Nat.  Vet.  Bat.— M.  Jan.  1. 
Wikfmr  Capt^  3(Hh  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe.— xM.  Oct.  5. 

BUVTHS. 

Akxaader*  tb^  lady  of  N.,  Esq.,  of  a  daugl^t^r,  at  Calcutta,  Oct.  7th  30. 
Awelo,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  F.,  L.  C,  ofa  son,  at  Kurnaul,  Oct.  16. 
Archet,  Ac  lady  of  Lieut.  20th  Rcgt.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Trichinopoly, 

Dec.  12. 
BroaahofL  the  lady  of  Lkut.  W.  G.,  of  a  son,  at  the  President  Cantojy. 

ment,  Nov.  14. 
Boyd,  thelady  of  Lieut.-Col,  Com.,  of  a  sob,  atPenang,  Sept.  9d. 

Oriental  Heraid,  Fol.  14.  •  P 
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Qoyd;  Ae  My  of  il,«  &q.«  A88i«t4}vi9r*>  pf  »  4»!lgM«r,  i^  Bijiioti^ 

Jan.  19. 
Bl«iic^  $he  l|Mly  of  W,  C„  Biq.^  G^,  8^.,  of  a  daugt^Hr.  «l  Poi»b»y^ 

Jan.  27. 
Bradley.  Ki^  lady  of  tlie  Ule  C«pt«  £.  of  a  iQib  ^  Calcutta,  P^.  IS. 
Baker,  the  My  of  €apt,  B..  24  N.  V.  Bat.,  of  «  daughter,  M  Ountoor^ 

Jan.  3. 
Bruce,  the  lady  of  W,  C,  Eiq.,  Ci?.  8ery„  of  »  daughter,  al  CeyUmp 

Dee.  27. 
Brown,  the  lady  of  the  late  Gapt.  R.,  16th  Regt.,  of  a  daughter,  at 
'  IVinoomalee^  Nov.  19- 

Cheap,  the  lady  of  A.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  dimghter,  at  BeQai^, 

Nov.  16, 
Crocl^ett.  the  lady  of  Cwt.,  jof  a  son,  at  Gulgamn,  S^fU  22. 
Cfimpbell,  the  lady  of  thellev.  W.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Ban^dore.  Aug.  14, 
Ciutton,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  of  a  son,  at  Seennderabad,  sept.  21. 
Cheek,  the  lady  of  6.  N.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Surg.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Bimcoora, 

Dei%  10. 
Cox,  the  htdy  of  Lieut.  G.  H^  62d  N.  I.,  of  a  *on,  at  Benares,  Jan.  10. 
Chauvel,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  C.,  36th  N.  L,  of  a  son,  at  Madras,  Nov.  17. 
Cr^wfard,  the  lady  of  3.,  Esq..  Civ.  Serv.,  of  »  son,  f^  Cud4l4or«,  Jaa.  Ir 
Cuniberlege,  tiie  lady  of  B.  W.,  Esq.,  7th  L.  C,  of  fk  ^on,  a,t  Sholap^wre, 

Nov.  14. 
Chamherg,  lady,  of  a  son,  at  the  Hermitage,  Ceylon,  Dec.  28. 
Chi^hplm,  the  )ady  of  Capt.,  Ma^.  Art.,  of  a  daughter,  9i  Cplaba^ 

Dee.  27. 

Derksz,  the  lady  of  P.  S.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  still  bom,  at  Catmgaplanfi, 

Dec.  12.  . 

Dundas,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  of  a  son,  al  Barrackpore,  Nov.  9f . 
Debude,  the  lady  cfi  Lieut.  H.,  of  Engiaeen,  of  a  son,  ft  Sahannpoor^ 

Dec.  10. 
Dods,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  Adj.  at  Cantomnent|  Madraa^  of  a  son,  Dee.  12. 

Elphinstone,  the  lady  of  the  Hoi|,  J.  K.,  of  a  nou,  at  Allahabad,  Gel,  IL 
Evans,  the  lady  of  Lieut.,  Fort.  Adj.,  of  a  son,  at  Triebiaopoly,  Nov.  ittK 
EUeitOR,  the  lady  of  J.  F.^  Baq.,  Civ-  Servi,  4>f  a  fbughier,  D<;c.  29,  r 
Eden,  the  lady  of  T.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Culoixibo,  Nov.  'M, 

Franeis,  the  lady  of  W.,  Esq.,  Assist,  to  ihe^udge  Adv.  Gen.  Office,  oi 

a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Dec.  16. 
Praser,  the  lady  of  Capt.  A.,  46th  Regt.  N.  I.,  of  a  sob,  al  Jauln^ih^ 

Jan.  6. 
Farrar,  the  lacfy  of  Lieut.  €.,  14th  Regt.  N.I.,  of  a  sob,  at  Matebnis, 

Jan.  29. 
Field,  the  lady  of  Capt.  G.  B.,  23d  Regt.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Moradabad, 

Famworth,  the  lady  of  J.  M.,  Esq,,  44tb  N,  I.^  of  a  daughter,  af  P«<5C% 

Jan.  13. 
Foord,  the  lady  of  Lieut.,  of  Artillery,  of  a  son,  at  St.  Thomi^i  M4>!|ut, 

Dec.  26. 
Tyie,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Ta^Jore,  D^e.  31. 
Forbes,  the  lady  of  0.,  Esq^  of  fk  dauglHer^  at  Ceyl^a,  P^  8* 
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ffirthi,  Mwrriagit,  and  D^<ii,ih9,  %\  \ 

Q»94m.  tlH  1m^  of  Liem.  H.i  lOth  Nai  C»v^  of  %  gqn,  «t  Altenn^ 

Nov.  17. 
GtoftKu  the  )a^  of  H.«  ]S«q.,  of  a  wm,  a|  C^iaiMi^^TOtf  or^  Nov.  30, 
Gamage^  the  lady  of  Capt.»  Mad.  Art.^  of  a  son,  Jan.  12. 

Heyman,  the  lady  of  Capt.«  13th  L.  Drag.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Revel- 

{[UMe,  Oi:t.9. 
Hak,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Cuddapah,  Sept.  30. 
Hailei,  the  lady  of  H.,  Esq.,  of  a  gon,  at  Buxar,  Dqc,  14. 
Halhead,  the  Wy  of  N.  J.,  Esq.,  second  Judje  pf  Provincial  Cowl 

of  Appeal  and  Circuit  for  division  of  Moorshedahad,  of  a  daughter^ 

at  Dmapore,  Jan.  3. 
Hadow,  the  lady  of  Q.  J.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madran. 

Dec.  31. 
Hvxhatt),  the  ladv  of  W.,Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  QuiUgn^  Nor.  10, 
pomjnings,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  of  H.M.  ♦4th  Begt.,  of  a  dauj^itw,  al 

Stnjarson,  ihe  lady  of  C«pt.»  of  a  eon,  at  Poonah,  Pac.  1, 
avelock,  the  lady  of  Capt.  W.,  H.  M.  4th  Drag.,  of  a  son,  at  Bhooj, 
.  Dae.  la  ^ 

Impey,  t^e  Jadv  of  Lieut.  J,  ^.,  PoetQ^aster  to  Nagpore^Subsld.  fbreer 
of  a  son,  stlfl-bom,  at  Kamptee,  Dec.  9. 

jM^b,  the  lady  of  J.  W.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Fattyghnr,  Oct  £3. 

Kilkenny,  the  wife  of  M.  J.,  Conductor  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
of  a  dwghieri  at  Boin)>ay,  J;>ec.  3). 

Lang,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  H.  M.  13th  L.  Drag.,  of  a  son,  at  Arcot,PeG.  1. 
Lamb,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Maldah,  Nov.  25. 
Lane,  the  hftdy  of  Lieut.,  ArtiUenr,  of  a  daughter,  91  Dum  Pum«  Jaiu  19. 
Locke,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  attached  to  the  S.  L.  B.,  of  a  daughtar,  at 

Cannanore,  Pec.  23. 
Langlef  ,  the  lady  of  £.  A.,  E«q.,  3d  Light  Cav.,  of  a  100,  at  Arcot^ 

Jan.  15. 
Undsey,  the  lady  of  Iieutw-CoL«  78th  Hijfhlanders,  of  a  daughter^  «t 

Colombo,  Dec.  28. 
Lorenze,  the  lady  of  J.  F.,  Esq.,  Sitting  Magistrate,  at  Matura,  Jan.  5* 

MoMgoitoerie,  theladf  of  Assist.  Surg.  A.  B.,  Mad.  Bstab.^  of  a  daughttr,* 

near  Nagpore,  Oct,  29. 
Monti^omery,  the  lady  of  Cap.  D.,  Dep.  Surv.  Gen.  of  a  daughter,  Nov,  10, 
Mitchell,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  W.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Bombay.  Oct.  18. 
Morton,  the  lady  of  J.  Esq,,  Assist.  3urf .,  of  a  daughter,  at  Coim  Batove^ 

Nov.  16. 

Sackei^zie.  the  lady  of  W.  G.  Esq.,  gf  a  son,  at  Malacca,  Sep.  IS, 
inchin,  fne  lady  of  J.  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Qiowringhee,  Pec.  9. 
Moore,  the  lady  of  Capt,  Fi^ym.  Sarat  Div.  of  the  Army,  of  a  daughter^ 

Nov.  6. 
Martin,  the  lady  of  Col.,  2d  Reg.  L.  Cav.,  of  a  son,  at  Secunderabad. 

Nov.  28. 
Mackenpe.  the  lady  of  J.  Esq^  of  a  son,  at  Howrah.  Nov.  29, 
Maxwell,  the  lady  of  the  late  E.,  Bsq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  t  daughteri  a^  Baa« 
coora,  Dec.  5. 

V2 
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Sis  Births,  Marriages,  an^  Death^^ 

Mftcntie>  the  lady  of  Lieut.  W.  J.^  of  ArtiUeiy^  of  a  dau^tei;,  at  Dum 

DxuQ,  Jan.  4.  , 

Martin>  the  lady  of  Lleut.-Col.^  2d  L.  Cav./of  a  daughter^  at  Sec'tuid'eiu. 

bad,  Nov.  28. 
Matthews^  the  lady  of  Cayt.  J.,  37th  regi.,  N.  I.,  of  a  aon,  at  Pon^h^rry* 

Dec.  30.  ... 

Maadeville*  the  lady  of  Ueut.-Col.  C.^  of  a  dauf^ter,  «t  Madras^  Jan«  12. 

Owen,  the  lady  of  H.  T.  Esq.,  Cir.  Serv.,  of  a  sou,  at  Cawnporc^' Noy»  i»* 
6'Connel,  the  lady  of  Lieut.,  Commissary  of  Ordinance,  in  Fort  G^o^e, 
of  a  son,  Jan.  3.  ' 

Proctor,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  T.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Oct,  3i:  .      , , 
Pusse,  the  hidy  of  M^j.  W.,  H.  M.'s  16th  Lancers,  of  a  daughter^  ^ 
Merut,  Nov.  6. 
--------      "  -       ,Deci^. 


Rushworth,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  £.,  2d  Eur.  reg.,  of  a  daughter,  near  Paina» 
Noiv,  19.  /    .  .  .    f    .  ^   /. 

Ridout,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  5th  reg.,  Niz.  Cav.,  of  a  daughter^  at.ElUch-* 
poor,  Jan.  27. 

BoWBon,  thdkdy  t>f  Ca^t4  J.,  oottnrty  ta^rn/  •f  a^daMghltr,  at^CWbontuti 
Jan.  14.  '> 

Stonr,  the  lady  of  Oapt  Q.,  of  a  danriiter,  at  Calcutta,  Oeti  2L' 
Snodgrass,  the  lady  of  Maj.,  Assist.-Com.-Gen.,  of  a  son^  at  Poonah, 
,  Sept  12.'  ••  .     w   . 

Sandys,  the  lady  of  J.  F.^  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Garden  Rea«h;  O^t;  13. 
Soeyd,  the  laidy  of  €i^.  R.  H.,  of  a  daughter,  on  boirdthePHnces^ 

Charlotte  or  Wales,  on  her  passage  from  Ben^,  May6.  '  ' 
Sieet,  the  lady  of  Capt  F.,  of  a  son,  at  Kehah,  Aur.  ISC  V 

Stevenson,  tm  lady  of  the  Rev.  J.,  of  a  son,  at  Bombay,  Oct.  14/    '^ 
Byked,  the  lady  of  Ci^.  W.  H.,  officiating  Statistical  Reporter  to  6o« 

vemmBnt,  of  a  son  and  heir,  in  camp,  Rotool  Pergumkabf  Kurdfeh, 

Ahmednijmur  eofleetorate.  '     ' 

Simpson,  thelady  of  G.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Oeylou>  Dee.  7- 
Smith,  the  lady  of  G.  A.,  Esq.,  Mad.  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Co« 
'  Canada,  Nov.  ^.  ;^ 

Smith,  the  lady  of  W.  R.^  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  Janl  to. 
Starlc,  the  lady  of  Capt,  of  the  Nag.  Aux.  Horse,  of  a 'daughter,,  at 

Bombay,  Jan.  24.  ' 

Stoddard,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  H.  M.'s  64th  Regt.,  of  a  dau^tter,  at 

Parsewflmkum,  Nov.  36. 
Sehmid,  th^  lady  of  the  Rev.  B.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Palampotl^,  Pfc,  ^ 
Schroeder,  the  lady  of  J.  C,  Esq.,  H.  M.'s  Liglit  Drag.,  of  a  »9n,/at 

Arcot,  Jan.  1. 
Steuart,  the  lady  of  Lieut-Col.  G.  M.,  7th  N.  L^  of  a  son,  at  Qui^pn, 

Jan.  19.  ,1 

^omBsoQ,  the  lady  of  E.,  Esq.,  pi  a  daughter,  at  Bomandfie  Etfctort^ 

Nuddeah,  Oct.  10.  - 

Thomson,  the  lady  of  Lieut  aadAitft,  6GthN.L>  ofasasy  atNaft« 

t      seerabad,  Oct  18. 
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Vhicfent,  tihe  lady  of  Lieat.  and  A<y  t.,  of  a  son,  at  Barrackporg,  Oct.  }6. 
Vas^  t^<9  l^y  of  Dr.j  of  a  daught^^  at  CalciMita^  D^,  15. 

Wpe,  the  lady  of  James,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Trichinopoly,  Septl  24,   ' 
Wflk&IMM^  the  lady  of  Capt.,  28th  Regt  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  81  Bar4 

rackpore,  Nov.  26.  ' 

WVltfeJ'tlie  Lady  of  Li«at.  and  Adjt.,  14th  Regt.  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter^  a« 

Luc^now,  Feb.  11. 
Watso^.  the  lady  of  Maj.  J.  S.,  of  Artillery,  of  a  daughter,  at  Bangalore^ 

Nov:  22.  ' 

Walker,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Palamcottah,  Dec.  1. 
Williams,  the  lady  of  Capt.  H.  B.,  dd  Light  Cav.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Ar- 

cot,  Dec.  6. 
Walker,  tfte  lady  of  Lient.-Gen.  Sir  O.,  Commander-in-Chief,  at  Madras; 

of  a  aon,  Jan.  12. 
Wol*q^,  ^c  lady  of  W.  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  daugfhter  at  Purneah^ 

Pn-|f--':.  ■  '■   ■    

MARRIAGE?. 
Augur,  J.  J.,  Esq..  to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  A.  Blacky  Esq.,  at  Chin* 

Botneory  Mr.» of  dieLower  Onftan  School,  to  JiiBa Matilda,'  danghttit 

of  ibe  Jute  Mr  Harnson,  at  Calcutta,  Dec.  21.  I  •     .    '. 

Ba^bawe,  Lieut.,  8.  R.,  7tli  N.  L,  to  < -orndia  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  ItiAt  Br«?.  Capt  Roi*ke.  2d  bat.  25tb  N.  V,  it  Birhailipot©,T>««7flK 

fconsitt,  M.  J.  G.  P.,  son  of  Lieut  Cnjisitt,  R.  N.,  to  Miss  M.Afnderaon, 

it  Madras.  Dec.  13,  i         .  .' 

CockUnni,  M*  D.,  Ks4|.,  CallectDr  of  Sdeui,  toMiss  La8cdles,.at  BangaM 

Coyle^  Capt,  29th  N.  I.,  to  Jiitio*  daughter  of  W.Tham80it,Eaqi,iyf<J);^ 
Wexford,  Irclmid,  atftladniii,  J»n.  22.  ... 

Carneirie^  P.  O.,  Ei^q..  of  the  Ci^il  Sen  ice,  to  Susan,  second dat^htef  of 
ii«uJ;-CoL  Imliuh,  MM  Ad-iien.,  Beiigal,  at  Bengal,  Oct.  26. 

CaawalL.  J.,  Es>q.,  lo  Mrs.  FullartoD,  widow  of  the  late  Capt.  FullaftOn, 
of  the  Enginecn,  at  Palamcottali,  Oct.  26.  '•  •  -' 

Dawes,  51.  F.,  of  the  Horse  Brigade,  to  Miss M.  Mason^at  Madras, 

Nov.J»5, 
Diclfilfm,  Oapt.  £.  S.,  38th  N.  I.,  to  Miss  J.  M.  flenhouleit,  at,  MadiM^ 

Dec.  1. 
I>rui9mon<V  l^ngn  A.  A*,  oi  the  llth  Regt.  N.  I.,  to  Sandelier,  eldeal 

daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Simon,  of  Bombay,  at  Bombay,  Jan.  22. .  . 

CWtfii,  W.,  Eiq.,  to  Theodo8ia,only  daughterof  Lieut.-Col.  Polok,  C.B., 
'  of  the  Madras  army,  at  the  island  of  Madeira,  April  18. 

Goode,  the  Rev.  F.,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
"If  i^.'  Chaphfin,  to  Caroline,  youngest  daugher  or  J.  DriscoU,  Esq.,  of 
Dublin,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Counsel  at  Law,  at  Calcutta,  Oct.  31. 

^utUadb,  ftirw»R.,  #f  i^a  Comniis.  D<m>.>  to  Miss  E.  JfnAson,  at  Madraa^ 

HBl%ltina»,Mr.Wj,  eon  of  J.  HttchinseA,  Bsq.,  of  Suttangnnge,  td 
Amelia  Gregory,  widow,  at  Moorshedabad,  Dec.  10. 
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Ifole«oik,  Lieut.  J.,  ht  Oren.  Rerl.,  ydvittg-eBt  m^o  of  the  IM0  J.  F.  Hole- 
8on,  Esq.,  Aaditof^Oeiieild,  Penaog,  to  Adidia  Bliuk^thi  yoaagcit 
daughter  of  the  kte  M^|or  W.  Gre^u,  at  Bombay,  Nov.  29. 

Jackson,  W.,  fiso.,  to  Jane,  oolv  daughter  of  the  lata  J.  Swing,  of  Beh 
fast,  formerly  Captain  in  his  Majesty's  64th  foot,  at  Calouttai  Deo.  28. 

Knight,  the  Ret.  J.,  to  Mrs.  Nichols,  widow  of  the  Ret.  J.  Nichols,  k 
Bombay,  Oct.  19. 

Luard,  tt.  t).,  Esq^,  H.  C.  Sfervice,  to  Mafy  Anna,  second  daughter  of 
Maj.-Gan.  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  at  Poonah,  Oct«  24< 

Mdwaitt,  Lieut  J.  L.,  of  Artillery,  to  Anna  Maiia^  daughter  of  ^e  late 

H.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  at  Lucknow,  Dec.  13. 
Martin,  J.  R.»  Esq.>  of  the  lUght  Hon.  Got»  Body  Guard,  to  Jane  MirlA» 

youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  J.  Paton,  at  Calcutta,  Oct.  26. 

Wngle,  D.,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  to  Francis,  youngest  daughter  Of  the 
late  A.  Todd,  £sq.,  of  Edinburgh,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  9. 

Regel,  Mr.  J.  A.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  F.  C.  Regel,  Esq.,  Chief  of 
Sadras,  to  Miss  Martha  Jackson,  at  Madras,  Dec.  12. 

Robb»  Capt.  F.  C,  DeO.-Ass.-QE.-MiiBt.^en.»  to  Eliza,  Widow  of  Iho 
late  Lieut.  Suter,  of  his  Majesty's  1st  Royal  Scots  lUgt.j  at  OaknMta, 
Jan.  15. 

Smith,  Lieut.  J.,  dlst  Regt.  L  L.  J.,  to  Miss  iSaurel,  at  Bangaloft. 
Oct  14. 

tliae.  Lieut,  of  the  Royal  Daaiik  Service,  to  Miss  Sophia  Wodtchow, 

at  Madras,  Dec.  29. 
Taylor,  Cartlhad^  Esa.,  of  the  Horse  Artillenr»  tO  Sknfly  MaryaaAi 

eldest  daughter  of  Lieut.-CoL  Chambers,  87m  Regt.^  at  Baag4lore, 

Got  22. 

'Wilis,  Mr.  W.,  to  Miss  F.  Maybery.  of  Kidderpore,  at  Calcuttt,  Dec.  I. 
WiUis,  Lieut.  B.,  S6th  N.  1.,  to  SAlom^,  second  dinighter  Of  the  Iftt^ 
Rev.  C.  Pohle,  at  Madras,  Dec.  26. 

DXATH8. 

Athill,  Hanntkh,  the  wife  of  Lieut.  S.,  Emj^ineers,  and  eldest  daughter 
of  J.  Crasby,  Esq.,  of  Herkythioe,  near  Appleby,  Westmoreland,  aged 
26,  alMhow,  Nov.  17. 

Bradby.  Capt.  E.  T.,  of  the  4th  Extra  N.  I.,  at  Allahabad.  Oct.  19. 

Bttdd,  Capt.  G.  H.,  4^  regt.,  aged  44,  at  Wallajahbad,  Nov.  20. 

Brodie,  Lieut,  and  Adj.  3dLight  Cav.,  at  Madras,  Nov.  24. 

firoadhead,  Lieut.  L  H.,  H.  C.*s  Bombav  Marbie,  Jan.  1. 

Becker,  Riehard,  Esq.,  aged  30  years,  Oct.  7« 

Bachman,  Mary,  wife  of  iVir.  Assistant-Commissioner  Bachman,  aged 
39,  at  Allahabad,  Oct.  28. 

Cowslade,  Cant.  J.  C,  4Sd  N.  L,  aged  38»  near  CawnporOt  Nov.  9. 
Qay,  Lieut.  H.  P.,  ddd  Native  Infantry,  son  of  the  lata  Geoend  Ohiy, 

his  Majesty^B  Service,  aged  22,  at  Madras.  Nov.  20. 
Chesshyre,  Lieut.  J.,  13th  regt.,  at  Baroda,  Nov.  22. 
Oampbell,  W.,  iSsq.,  late  Paymaster  his  M^esty^s  20tli  rogt,  ifod  $\t 

atPoonah,  Dec.  20. 
Cooper,  Jolm,  only  ton  of  the  Ret.  Jokn  Cooper,  Hutneei  «i  GoliMi^ 

Dec.  24. 
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ekHnf,  Pi  K<^  \tlftq.,  at  MftdfMi  Got.  a 

€(^e,  Capt.  R.,  29th  N.  I.»  at  Madras,  Aug.  24. 

Dovetott,  Ajm,  second  dtitighter  b(  Lieut.i^OoL  C.  i,,  38t)i  K.  I.^  tn  th« 

Ganges,  near  Ghazeeporei  Not.  19* 
Dyer,  Mr.,  at  Serampore  Seminaiyf  wlio  was  ^x>wned  in  one  of  the 
.  tanks.  Nor.  19. 

Dale,  Lieut,  t.,  4ht  N.  I.,  at  Kamptee,  near  Na^pre,  Dec,  }6. 
Dfummond,  Wilhelinina  Sophia^  wife  of  A.  J.,  Esq.^  Civ.  Ser.  Nov.  30» 
Dawet»  Lieut.  J^  15th  N.  I.,  at  Baroda,  Dec.  12. 
Dibdifi,  Lieut.  F.,  3d  Light  Cft^.,  at  Muttfa,  Oct.  13. 

Elphinstone,  Clementina,  wif^  of  the  Hon.  J.  fL.g  at  AUahabad,  Dta.  9^' 

Gttttin,  Gapt.  A.,  of  the  56th  Natire  InAmtry,  at  sea,  oi^ board  the  J«m(l# 

SiMM,  Not.  2. 
Goodrich^  Lieut.  S.B.«  1st  M.  N.  I.,  at  Mergui^  Nov.  10, 

Uiltoii,  AnnabeUa^  wtfs  of  Brevet  CaptBro»  16th  Lanc^rsi  nete  Eiw«h> 

Nov,  8. 
Hirriaon,  Matthew,  Bsq.^  aged  37,  at  Calcutta,  Jm.  16. 
Harvey,  ^zabeth.  wife  of  Mr.  J.  S.,  of  the  Quarter-Mastef-Genera^ 

Deperiment,  at  Madras,  Nov.  3. 
Harding,  Mrs.,  wife  of  Mr.  G.,  Riding-Master  3d  Light  Cavalry,  aged 

37,  at  ^itah,  Nov.  flO. 
Holland,  J.  P..  Esq.,  aged  31,  at  Colombo,  Ndv.  29. 
Haig,  Mtarf,  the  wife  of  J.,  Esq.,  aged  30,  three  hours  after  ffil/\hg 

bMi  to  a  daughter,  at  Caddapah,  Siept.  30. 

Lin^beUy*  Asslst^Snrg.r  Bn  19th  N.  L,  at  Secunderabad.  Nov.  7- 
Le«ri4,  JUeut.  H.  H..  H.  M.'s  30th  Regt.,  in  camp  at  Cugole,  Dec.  14. 
Lopes,  Mr.  R.  F.,  Writer  in  the  Pay^ffice,  aged  22,  and  only  fouf 
months  n^uried,  at  Poonah,  Oct.  1. 

MitcheD,  Mr.  J.,  late  Steward  in  H.  M.'s  16th  Lancers,  aged  Zl,  a^ 

Mecreet,  Nov.  11. 
Martin,  Lieut.  J.,  Intern,  and  Qu.*Mast.  at  Lucknow,  Jan.  6. 
Mackey,  Lieut.  W.,  53a  N.  L.  agedai,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  17. 
Milboume,  Major  R.  E.,  of  tne  Engineers  at  Madras,  Nov.  3. 
Macqueen,  Capt.  D.,  2d  Light  Cav.,  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  Dec.  7- 
M'Donald,  Mrs.  A.»  of  the  King's  Arms  Tavern,  aged  48,  at  Madtas, 

Jan.  21. 

Newboit,  J.  D..  Eso.,  Civ.Serv.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  J.  H.  New^ 

bolt,  aged30,  at  Madras,  Nov.  — ^— 
Nelson,  Lieut.,  56th;  f<^.  L,  at  Nusserabad,  Oet.  19. 

O'Neeil,  Mr.  J^  of  the  Revenue  Board,  at  Calcutti^'  Jan.  lO. 
OgHvf,  the  lady  of  E.  G.,  Esq.,  at  Cambula,  Dec.  9. 

Parlby,  Lieut-Col.  Com.  J.,  of  the  Engineers,  at  Berhampor,  Dec.  1. 
Pest,  Sar^,  wife  of  Mr.  W.»  Mastier  in  H.  C.'s  Marine,  aged  30^  et 

Calcutta,  Dec.  20. 
Petnise,  Manuel,  Esq.,  aged  42,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  21. 
Hg^  Ensig.  R.  M.,  Baq.,  aged  38^  «t  Chowringhee,-  Feb.  13. 
Poulten,  Susanna  Jane,  wife  of  Capt.,  5th  N.  I.,  and  eldest  daughter  of 

J.  lieycester,  Bsq.^  of  White  Place,  near  Reading,  county  of  JSerks^ 

atOoi,«ept.6. 
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Peat,  Sarah,  wife  of  Mt.  W.  Peat,  Master  in  the  H.  C.  Marine,  a^  30, 
Calcutta,  Dec  20. 

Bpbsan,  ^be  hAfof  Capt*  1st  Bombay  Eur.  Beg.  a  few  boun  after  giving 
birth  to  a  daughter,  at  Belgaom,  >^ov.  S2« 

Showers,  the  lady  of  Maj.,  4th  Extra*  N.  I.  at  Juanpore,  Oct  17.     . 
Seefy,  J.  B.,  Capt.,  of  the  Bombay  Estab.    Author  of  the  <  Wonders  o€ 

£k>ra,'  ^  A  Voice  from  India,'  and  other  essays  connected  with  India, 

at  Colabldi,  Dec.  20. 
Siqueira,  Thereza,  the  m£e  of  Mr.  E.  J.,  head^lerk  in  the  Kaira  Collec« 

torate,  at  Kura,  Dec.  20. 
Sayer,  Alfred,  Esq.,  a^ed  18,  at  Colabah,  Dec.  3. ' 

ttowart,  J«  &q.,  at  Bhaugulpore,  Oct.  9. 
impkins,  J.  M.,  Lieut.,  H.  M.  46th  Reg.,  aged  39,  at  Madras^  Oct.  16. 

Thomas,  Suflim,  the  wife  of  Maj.  M.,  54th  N.  I.  at  Almorah,  Nov.  27. 
Thomas,  OUUrissa  Maria,  Hie  wife  of  I^eut.,  Banadc^aster  to  Suiat, 

Div.^  sped  26,  Nov.  23.  - 

Tavel,  Anna=  Catharhft,  ddest  daughter  of  R.  S.,  Esq.,  at  Mlittd(ooly; 

Nov.  28:        ■■      ■  ■'.]■.' 

Trotter^  J.,  Esq.,  Superintending  Surgeon,  North.  Dis.,  Mawlipfitam,! 

Sept.  5.  •  ; 

Thompson,  yapl:,  lati^  of  H.  M.  8dd  Reg.,  at  Colombo,  Novi.  4«    - 
Thwait^  C.k  Lieut.  1^  Lufht  Cav.^  Arcot,  Aug,  27.  -       ' 

Thom9#o«,K6.  W^>  Lieut*,  H.  M.  30tu  Reg.,  At  Secunderabad^  Sept.  80; 

Wlhnqt^ll/C.,  Esq.,  Civ,  Serv;,'aged  19,  at  Calcutta,  Dec.  24. 
Walker,  J.  N.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  second  son  of  James  Walker,  Esq., 

Bhickheath-hill,  at  Bombay,  Jan.  3. 
Wyllie,  J.,  Lieut.,  and  Adji  of  the  Ramnoorah  Local  Battalion,  aged  29, 

at  Pertabghur,  near  Neemutch,  Oct.  14.  ,     ^, 

Woodgate,  J.  Lieut.,  36th  N.  I.,  at  Mundy  Cantonment,  Amherst,  Oct.H. 
\^ctor,-B.  h^  Went.,  I4th  N.  I.,  at  Malegaum,  Sept.  17.      , 
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.M       t- 


Btte. 

1827, 
May  88* 
May  29 
May  29 
May  30 
May  30 

May  30 

May  31 

May  31 

June*  2 


.  ARRITAL8    FR<»f 

Tatt  of  AniTaL  Ship's  Name. 

Hidl         ..  Emma 

J>oinuk      .;  Upton  Castle 

Poitsmoutfa  •  RobarU 

J>olma      ..  LadyRaffiea  < 

Bdwna     ..  Abb^iiton 


XAJiTBmN   PomTB.  i     " 

Commander.     PUce  of  0ep$rt 


Boims. 
Dfhnia  ^ 


Morley 
Asia 


June 
Jane 


Potttsmouth  Mehnaid 

J>Cter   .   »«  Sir  D.Scott   .. 

Dainia.    «#  M-of Hontley. 

IMinui     ••  Winchelsea    • 


zhac4cer  *'  •  ( 

Coiliyn  -  h. 

Cosnrell  • , 

Petcival  u . 

Hdlldi^      . 

Adamson   ». 

Tateir  ;       4, 
MaeTaggart 

Frawr       %, 
CtereSt    * »« 


Bengta  /. 
Bengtd  y 
Beng^'.. 

Bengjd  .; 

Chin4    .» 

Bengti  ;l 
China '  V> 

/€hlna    .; 
'Chtna    .; 
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▲KBITAJjS    from   EA8TBBN   PQETS: 


Site.        FortofAirtnL        Ship's  Name. 


1827. 
JtatB  Sf 
June  6 
Jime  16 
June  20 

J«n»  n 
Jnne  23 


Portsmouth 
Weyniiouth 

Downs 
Li^evpool  •• 
Downs 


IssbeUa 

Lady  Flora    •  • 

Hose 

GJpsey 

LordLyndoek 

PeTseyersnoe  •• 

Norfolk 


Commaftdsr. 

Wiseman    • . 

Psyrer 

Marq ois      • . 

Qoick 

Beadle 

Brown         •  i 

Greig 


FortofDtpart.  Dale. 
1827, 


China  .. 
Bengal  .. 
Ben^  •« 
Bombay 
Bengal  ., 
Bengal  .. 
Bombay 


Peb.l2 
Jan.  28 
Peb.24 
Peb.l$ 
Feb.  6 
Feb.  9 


ARRIVALS  IN  EASTERN  PORTS. 


Date. 
I826» 
Dec.  25 

1827. 
Ja^  .11 
Jan. 
FeK 
Feb. 
Feb. 
FA. 
F^b. 
Feb. 
Mar.  28 
Apffl  2 
April  3 
AprU  4 


24 
2 
11 
11 
tl 

17 


PortofArritaL 

N.S.Wales   .. 

.N.S.W«los   ., 
CalcutU 
Bengal 

Bengal  •• 

Madras    .       ,.• 
Manritins 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Cape 
C#p« 
Cape 
Cape 


81iip*sName. 

Woodford 

MagiMBt 

Sophia 

Cambrian 

Louisa 

Wellington 

Oscar 

Catharine 

Ceylon 

Hottentot 

Ottsar 

Triumph 

Craigleven 


Chapman 

Todd      • 

Barclay 

Blythe 

Mackey 

Evans 

Stewart 

Kincard 

Darison 

Shidair 

Watt 

Green 

Ray 


Port  ef  Depart 

London 
London 
Londott 
London 
London 
Leith 
London 
London 
Greenock 
London 
London 
-Londott 
London 
London 


DEPARTyRBS    PROM   SUROPS» 


Portof  Depart 

Deal 
Deal 
Deal 

Portsmouth  .  • 
Portsmouth  . . 
Deal 

Liverpool  .. 
,  Portsmouth  •• 
Tbrtsmouth  •• 
Liif^^rpofvl 
.Wwool  .. 
Deal  ,. 

Deal 

Deal  ,  .i 

trieenock 

§^  •'.: 
^      :: 

g^      :: 

Gram^pa  ,. 
Por^imqth  .  «• 


Ship^s  Name. 

Joseph  • 

Venelia 

Vittoria 

Lady  Rowena    . 

Henry  Porchcr  . 

Lady  Nugent     • 

Woodruff  Sims  ,. 

Diadem  • 

Clyde 

Matilda 

John  Taylor 

Maria 

Prince  Regent    • 

Noomiuhull 

Packet 

3cotUuid 

Childe  Harohle  . 

Geoi^e  Canning. 

Circassian  • 

ParmeUa 

Lycurgus 

Malvina 


Commander. 

ChriBtDpherson 

Walmsley  .. 

Southam  • . 
Russel 

Jeflftey  •  • 
Row 

West  •• 

Wilson  « • 

Munro  •• 
BaiUey 

Atkinson  •  • 
Ricards 


61rW.W4llac«.. 


Hopkirk     .. 
MacArthur .  • 
Lamb 
West 
Kent 

Danthwaite.* 
Wimble  .. 
Cra#shaw  .. 
Murray 
Ghifmiaa  •« 
BnMm       •• 


Destinaition. 

Bengal 

Madras 

Singapore 

Trincomalee 

Bengal 

Bombay 

China 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Singapore 

Bengal 

Batavia 

Bengal 

Bateria 

Bengal 

Bateria 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Manritiua. 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bembiy 
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QVNKKAI,  JjlUT  OF  Fa69TO9ISB|j 

Passengers  Homewards. 

Bf  the.  Uptan  CfiA^le,  from  Bombay : — Cols.  Shuldham,  Briggt,  Burford^  aad 
two  children  ;  Mnjurs  Wbi^e,  Hor,  Art,  and  Dmi^terville^  Major  WUsod.  died  |4 
sea;  Capb.  Co  well  and  Payne :  Mr.  ^.  Moore  and  two  cbiloiren ;  two  Masteri 
Diuilop;  Meudames  Cols,  ^huldiuim  and  two  children,  Briggs  andoiiec|iUd| 
Caut^,  Powell,  Payne,  and  two  children,  Brace»  Maelntyre,  wid  Fleftwood ;  A* 
t^adntosh  And  one  child;  U^ree  Misses  Wilson,  two  of  whom  are  danghtert  oC 
Cot  Wilson  t  and  9^  Lnralida. 

By  thf  /.fldy  Rajflitp  from  Bengal  and  Madras  :—Lieut.-CoL  C.  H.  BaineSp 
landed  at  Sl  llckna;  Capt  Thorpe,  8&th  Regt. ;  Lieut  J.  Davidson ;  M.  N.  S. 
P.  R.  Cazalet,  U.  G.  Monk,  H.  Mathew,  and  W.  Casalet,  Esqrs. ;  Masters  J. 
Reynolds,  two  Wyse,  two  Thompson ;  Mesdames  Hopluiis  and  Mathew ;  Misses 
Wahub,  Hopkins,  Reynolds,  Thacker,  and  Thompons ;  three  female  serrants, 
Bmopean,  three  Nattva  ditto  ^  30  invaUds,  and  two  hoys. 

By  the  Abberton,  from  Bengal  :--Capts.  Bell,  G.  R.  Bell,  P.  Young,  and  G. 
Fryers  s  Lieuts.  Aanuay,  C.  Boldero,  and  R.  'Hmes )  Ens.  Crtigh ;  Mr.  D* 
Leighton  \  two  women,  and  one  child. 

By  the  Awim,  from  China : — Master  Simoens,  from  St  Halsna. 

By  the Jlfor^,  from  Bengal  andCeylon :— «8ir  J.  Stoneham, Bart )  Capts.  J.If, 
Grant  and  M^Leod  (died  alsea)  ;  W.  W.  Baker,  Esq. ;  Miss  J.  BeU  and  S.  Hicks  i 
Mrs.  CoL  Baker. 

By  the  LmUa  lUokk,  from  Penang  >~Me»n,  W.  Hell,  R.  Snodden,  and  R. 
Bumes ;  Mrs.  Snodden  and  eight -children. 

By  the  5^  Bavid  &»tt,  from  China  :-^.  B.  Thorahill,  Ssq.>  attd  Capt  T. 
Shepherd,  late  of  the  Hannah, 

By  the  Mnrfui* of  Huntly,  from  China  and  the  Cape: — ^H.  Magniar,  Esq.| 
Messrs.  Douglas,  Mad.  Civ.  Serv.,  McDonald,  Simpson,  and  Campbell. 

By  tk^Lmtfy  Flarn,  from  Bengal  >^Lieut-Col.  CampbeU ;  Maj.  C.  R.  BrmtghtoPy 
B.  N.  1.)  Capts.  W.  Harris,  i6th  Lane,  and  C.  B.  Tarbutt;  Ueots.  Balders, 
Tyider,  and  Grant ;  Dr.  O'Wray ;  Masters  G.  Fraser,  three  Hickeys,  and  A. 
Ainsley;  Mesdames  Col.  Campbell,  A.  Colvin,  and  J.  Hickey ;  Misses  S.  Hal- 
ford,  S.  Hoyden,  Marcus,  and  two  Hickeys. 

By  the  H99e,  from  Bt^ngid  i— Lieut- Col.  Bishop,  14th  Foot;  Capts.  Hasle- 
wood,  ditto,  and  Jnine,  Ew^. ;  Lieuts.  Jeveson,  7th  B.  N.  I.,  and  W.  Crawford, 
IstB.  Cay. ;  Cor.  ^h  FArmflr/i^th  B.  Cav. ;  T.  J^ewen,  S.  Taddy,  and  p,  Mathewff 
Esqrs. ;  Masters  K.  K«!nsi>y,  11.  Browne,  and  T.  Baker ;  Mesdames  BrowQe  ana 
Mathews ;  Missen  Browni^,  IV1.  A.  Swinhoe,  and  E.  Hod^n. 

By  the  Ijurd L^ndm-h^  from  Bengal; — Maj.  Streatfield  and  lady;  Captp.  Hut* 
chlson,  Moore,  aiid  Kennedy ,  Lieuts.  Baylie,  Irvin,  ahd  Halstead ;  A4].  Has* 
sard;  Surg.  Brown,  8/th  K«gt. ;  Master  R.  Moorcrbft;  Mrs.  Carr;  Miss  £, 
Streatfield. 

By  the  Pm^tvtranre^  from  B*.^n|Cal ;— S.  W  illiftjiis.  Est], 

By  tht^  Unfmru,  from  BengJil  firid  the  Cnju' :— Llinit-CoL  W,  C,  Badileley,  C.B* 
31st  KoffL  H.  N,  1 1  M.*j.  J.  EJlioir,  'lUXs  He^l.  II,  N.  L  ;  Ciipf*,  W.  a  OibonW| 
lOUi  Hti**s;/irN.  Hnd  C.  K.  Newpmn,  H.  M,  \^^X\  Foot.;  UtniL  R.  Daily,  Do,  Do*| 
H.  C.  R.  VVilsfjfif,  D.  Sheannnn,  D,  Ros*,  jvikI  R.  C.  ^VKalev,  Esqri. ;  Rev.  J. 
Sltttham,  Bsiptifti  Miriister;  Dr.  E-  Hkkman,  Bi?n.  Amiy ;  J-  C  Burton^  Esq, 
(died  at  sea) ;  MeBdmnes  CoL  E*  C*  Bwrldijlev  \  Pr  Rjcbjirdson  to  the  Cap  |  Csj>t». 
J.  Ri'Bct  and  M.  E.  Ward;  M*  Wilson^  A,  Gnrdner,  A: Shearman,  and  E.  \Km%  \ 
M*st¥rB  F.  C.  Raddpl^v  fbom  nt  sen) ;  E.  Richard«oti  and  R.  RichwdfiOnr  t&  tl^i 
Cape  ;  R,  L,  W.  Read^  11.  Re»d,  F,  Read,  A.  Ward,  H.  J,  Wilsonc,  C-  M.  Wil* 
iqnts  H.  Masevk,  J.  ^\  Maseyk,  C.  B.  Miiscyk,  tL  SheftrmaD,  G.  Benjamioep 
,  T,  Watson,  G,  Wat«on,  E.  Stotld,  J.  C.  Sliemtf.  J.  U.  .Si^ndys,  \Y,  E.  Sitnap, 
W.  Ttimkyn!^,  A.  F.  Lyell,  W.  Lawson,,  G,  BarneH.  J.  HarroT*ellj  J,  Of«cn,  J» 
Catdfield,  J,  Bedfonl,  and  A.  Grahmn;  Misses  E,  C.  Baddek-y,  L*  C.  BaddcW« 
H.  Rtclmrdjion  (to  tlie  Cwpe;),  H.  Read,  J.  Rend,  E-  Ward,  M.  Ward,  J.Ward, 
J.  F..  WilikOnii,  G.  Mascyk,  M,  G.  Shearman,  A-  E.  Shearman,  A,  S.  Vouimt, 
G,  M.  Rosa,  R.  C.  Morton^  S.  O.  Morton,  E.  Harriett,  P„  Bedford,  S,  Mcol| 
A«  Chrkbton,  C«  CtichtOB,  J.  Grub  am,  and  A,  Hickman  (died  at  sea}^ 
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DOMESTIC  SLAVERY. 


ITS  EFFECTS  ON  NATIONAL  WEALTH^  ON   GOVERNMENT,  AND   ON   TflE 
CHARACTER  OF  NATIONS. 

A  PROFOUND  and  valuable  work  has  just  appeared  in  France,  en- 
titled, '  A  Treatise  on  Legislation,  or  an  explanation  of  the  general 
laws  by  which  nations  prosper,  decline,  or  remain  stationary.  By 
Charles  Comte,  avocat  k  la  Cour  Royaler  de  Paris  ;  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
Published  by  Santelet,  Librarian,  Paris,  1827.'  The  space  afforded 
by  a  review  is  necessarily  too  limited  to  allow  us  to  give  an  analysis 
ei  this  great  work.  The  vast  variety  of  the  facts  it  contains,  and 
the  knowledge  which  it  implies,  makes  it  impossible  to  epitomise  or 
give  a  just  idea  of  it,  in  a  few  pages.  Besides,  though  the  main 
subject  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  title,  jurisprudence, 
but  the  laws  to  which  Nature  subjects  man,  we  must  confess  we 
firequently  need  that  degree  of  knowledge  which  could  enable  us  to 
hazard  our  opinion  on  several  of  the  great  questions  it  proposes. 

But  we  flatter  ourselves  we  may  do  what  will  prove  agreeable  to 
the  readers  of  this  Journal,  and  above  all,  what  may  be  useful  to 
society,  in  detaching  from  this  work  an  important  chapter, — a 
chapter  which  of  itself  makes  a  complete  work,  and  upon  which  we 
ardently  desire  to  fix  the  attention  of  our  contemporaries.  Mons. 
Comte  has  consecrated  his  fourth  volume,  containing  536  pages,  to 
his  lifih  book,  entitled,  '  Domestic  Slavery  considered,  in  the  fiicts 
which  constitute  it,  and  in  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  the 
intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  faculties  of  the  various  classes  of 
the  people  ;  its  effects  on  wealth,  on  the  nature  of  government,  and 
the  reciprocal  relation  of  nations  ;  and  on  some  kind  of  associations 
which  resemble  Slavery.* 

We  regard  this  work  as  the  most  complete,  learned,  and  philosophi- 
cal treatise,  that  has  ever  yet  been  written  on  slavery  and  its  disastrous 
effects.  Humanity  has  doubtless  inspired  many  eloquent  discourses 
against  an  institution  so  disgraceful  to  our  species,  but  hitherto  the 
slave-owners  have  despised  them,  or  conskiered  them  only  as  im- 
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practicable  theories^  founded  on  the  'writer's  ignorance  of  facts  j 
here,  however,  focts  are  presented  to  us,  facts  of  every  age,  and  of 
every  region  of  the  globe,  and  they  are  presented  to  us  with  a  pre- 
cision, exactness,  and  authenticity,  that  leaves  no  doubt  of  tneir 
trutl^  and  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them. 

Slavery  is  so  distant  from  the  manners^  habits,  and  even  memory 
of  the  French,  that  there  are  not  a  few  among  them  who  would  look 
upon  a  treatise  on  the  £atal  consequences  of  slavery  with  the  same 
eye  that  they  would  regard  a  treatise  on  the  errors  of  paganism ;  or 
at  least  they  would  believe  it  applied  only  to  some  distant  isles  of 
America,  or  to  the  fete  of  a  race  for  whom  they  felt  no  sympathy. 
They  have  so  often  heard  it  repeated  that  Christianity  had  abolished 
slavery,  that  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  assertion  of  its  not  having 
been  really  abolished  in  England  till  the  year  1660,  by  statute 
the  12th  of  Charles  II.,  chap.  24 ;  nor  in  Western  Europe,  till 
the  eighteenth  century  j  atid,  that  in  Eastern  Europe  it  has  never 
ceased  to  exist.  So  far,  indeed,  from  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  being  gained,  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place,  and  is  still 
going  on  under  our  eyes,  by  which  whole  countries  are  suddenly 
raised  to  the  rank  of  powerful  and  civilized  states,  where  slavery  is 
instituted  by  law,  and  which  may  hereafter  give  a  most  alarming 
preponderance  in  the  balance  of  the  universe  to  those  countries 
governed  by  slave-owners. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  of  Rusflia  and  Poland  are  slaves^, 
as  well  MS  is  nearly  one-half  of  the  Austrian  States ;  and  never  haa 
the  power  of  Russia  and  Austria  been  of  such  weight  in  Europe  aa 
in  our  days.  England,  France,  and  Holland,  maintain  slavery  in 
their  colonies,  scattered  through  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  8p9m 
and  Portugal  maintain  slavery  in  the  feW  colonies  left  them  :  tenj 
out  of  the  two-and-twenty  States  of  America,  and  those  the  largest 
and  the  most  happily  situated,  maintain  slavery.  In  all  British 
India,  over  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Asia  which  is  tributary  to. 
England,  slavery  is  legal,  without,  however,  being  very  common. 
Lastly,  in  almost  all  the  colossal  Republics  of  America,  (late  colonies 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,)  slavery  is  still  legal,  though  measures  are 
taken  for  its  future  abolition,  but  they  are  constantly  attacked  or 
eluded  by  the  passions  or  prejudices  of  the  people.  These,  never- 
theless, are  the  states  which  now  form  Christendom  and  the  civili^^ed 
'world }  these  are  the  states  which  dictate  laws  to  others.  Certainly, 
when  the  sovereign  power  is  in  the  hands  of  so  many  slave-owners, 
the  time  is  not  come  in  which  we  may  declare  the  abolition  of 
slavery  accomplished  5  on  the  contrary,  we  ought  more  than  ever 
to  collect  facts,  to  study  and  to  publish  them,  in  order  to  deter 
rising  nations  firom  continuing  a  system  so  iniqidtous. 

Slavery,  although  still  continued  by  civilized  states,  evidently 
originated  in  the  abuse  of  victory  among  barbarians.  The  con- 
querors, instead  of  putting  to  death  the  vanquished,  thought  it  more 
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humane,  and,  above  all,  more  profitable,  to  preserve  their  lives,  in 
order  to  make  them  work  for  them.  Mong.  Comte,  according  to 
the  title  of  his  book,  examines  what  ha3  been  the  result  of  this  cal- 
culation on  the  physical,  moral,  and  inteU^tual  fiBiculjties  of  the 
conqueroiB,  as  weU  as  the  vanquished.  He  begins  by  acknow- 
ledging, that  the  physical  organs  of  the  mastery  are  not  necessarily 
deteriorated  by  slavery  $  the  bodily  strength  is  maintained  by  whole- 
some and  abundant  food,  by  sufficient  exercise^  and  by  the  choice 
of  those  by  whom  the  race  is  propagated.  The  masters,  in  a  bar- 
barous as  wdl  as  civilized  state,  unite  all  these  advantages.  Their 
Ibod  is  idways  certain ;  habit,  pleasure,  and  even  pc^cy,  make  them 
continue  those  exercises  which  fit  them  equally  for  war  or  the  chace; 
and,  lastly,  they  might,  if  no  aristocratic  prejudice  prevented  them^ 
dioose  thcdr  wives  from  among  the  most  beautiful  women,  as  the 
Turks  and  Persians,  who  have  in  this  manner  constantly  improved 
the  beauty  of  their  race. 

But  slavery  must  necessarily  vitiate  the  physical  organisation  of 
slaves  5  for,  instead  of  having  the  food  they  need,  ^eir  nourish- 
ment, appaurel,  and  habitations,  are  according  to  what  it  pleases 
their  masters  to  allow  them.  All  exercises  that  may  tend  to  give 
them  strength,  agility,  and  courage,  are  forbidden,  as  serving  to 
render  them  dangerous  to  their  possessors.  The  few  mechanical 
operations  in  which  they  are  employed  for  the  interest  of  their 
masters,  can  only  develop  a  part  of  their  organs,  and  even  this  is 
limited,  because  a  forced  and  excessive  exercise,  accompanied  with 
privation  of  food,  is  productive  of  weakness  rather  ^an  of  strength. 
Add  to  these  considerations,  that  slaves  can  only  have  the  least 
handsome  women  for  their  wives,  the  more  beautifol  even  of  their 
own  race  being  selected  for  their  masters  ^  and  it  will  easily  be 
imagined  how  their  own  race  must  become  daily  more  and  more 
degraded. 

But  the  development  of  the  physical  organization  ought  to  be 
considered,  particularly  witb  respect  to  the  power  it  gives  man  over 
tnatter,  by  employing  it  to  the  satisfying  of  his  wants.  Now 
slavery  arrests  this  progress  of  industry  in  the  master  as  well  as  the 
slave.  The  first  effect  it  produces,  with  respect  to  the  former,  is 
disengaging  him  from  all  that  kind  of  labour  which  furnishes  man 
with  the  immediate  means  of  existence  5  the  second,  to  niake  him 
look  with  contempt  on  it.  Anciently,  only  one  profession  was 
looked  upon  as  not  debasing,  that  of  hiring,  buying,  or  selling  m^. 
Octavius  was  reproached  with  one  of  his  ancestors  having  held  a 
bank  $  while  Marcus  Cato  trafficked  in  men  5  he  sold,  partkularly^ 
the  old  who  brought  him  but  Uttle  profit^  and  who  might  sooa 
have  become  usdbM  >  yet  this  Cato  was  the  guardian  of  public 
mofsls.* 

•  Plutarch's  Life  of  Marcus  Cato,  p.  402. 
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This  contempt  of  all  manual  labour,  which  was  called  servile^  was 
universal  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  5  it  is  universal,  also^ 
among  the  master  colonists.  Even  the  European  mechanic,  debased 
by  crime,  no  sooner  becomes  possessed  of  a  slave,  than  he  looks 
upon  manual  labour  as  derogatory  to  his  dignity.  The  Dutch,  who 
at  home  can  so  well  appreciate  all  kinds  of  useful  work,  at  Batavia 
and  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  feel  an  insurmountable  aversion  to, 
and  contempt  for  it.  The  English  at  St.  Helena,  in  Jamaica,  and 
in  all  their  colonies ;  the  Anglo-Americans,  in  the  ten  southern 
states ;  in  like  manner  renounce  all  industrious  occupations.  In 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  Russia,  the  proprietor  never  works  5  the 
serfis  labour  only  on  cultivating  the  earth  -,  all  other  kinds  of 
industry  are  confined  to  the  Jews,  who,  already  despised,  wiU  not 
be  more  so  from  their  being  useful.  Thus,  though  slavery  does 
not  necessarily  vitiate  the  physical  organs  of  the  upper  class,  its 
effect  is  to  render  the  exercise  of  this  class  null^  as  it  regards  all 
kinds  of  work  necessary  to  the  existence  of  man.  They  are  no 
more  than  instruments,  useless  to  the  great  mass  of  human  nature, 
and  serving^  the  individual  possessing  them  only  in  inflicting  evil  on 
others.  I^  by  some  great  catastrophe,  the  whole  race  of  slave- 
owners were  to  be  suddenly  destroyed,  there  would  be  no  work 
suspended,  no  wealth  lost ;  nothing  would  cease  with  them  but  the 
sufferings  they  inflict  on  their  slaves. 

The  progress  of  industry  10  in  like  manner  stopped  by  the  state 
of  debasement  to  which  the  master  reduces  the  slave,  as  it  is  in 
himself  by  his  contempt  for  all  kinds  of  occupation.  The  slaves  of 
the  present  day  are  incapable  of  any  labour  which  demands  intelli- 
gence, taste,  or  attention.  It  is  probable  that  the  great  works  of 
Roman  antiquity  were  executed  by  men  formed  to  industry  while 
free,  and  reduced  by  war  to  slavery )  for,  after  the  Romans  had 
conquered  the  civilized  world,  and  could  no  longer  find  slaves 
except  among  barbaria:ns,  the  arts  and  every  kind  of  industry 
declined,  and  they  became  themselves  barbarous. 

Let  us  now  see,  with  our  author,  what  effect  slavery  produces  on 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  both  the  masters  and  slaves.* 

With  respect  to  the  masters,  we  must  distinguish  those  who  enjoy 
political  liberty  from  those  who  are  deprived  of  it.  In  the  first  case, 
the  intellectual  Acuities  which  serve  to  operate  on  men  make  pro- 
gress, while  those  which  operate  on  matter  remain  undeveloped. 
In  the  second,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  exercised.  The 
natural  indolence  of  man  makes  him  prefer  force  to  reason,  command 
to  persuasion,  whenever  he  has  the  choice.  But  anciently,  the 
citizen  of  free  states,  not  having  the  power  of  commanding  his 
equals,  as  he  did  his  slaves,  was  obliged  to  learn  the  art  of  per- 
suading them.     He  then  studied  man  as  his  equal,  on  whom  he 

^  Ch^.  ir.  p.  54. 
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was  to  act  by  persuasion  ;  but  he  did  not  study  nature,  upon  i^bich 
be  was  to  act  only  tbrougb  tbe  arm  of  bis  slaves.  Tbe  means  of 
saving  tbem  a  little  feitigue,  was  not  wortb  tbe  trouble  of  discover* 
ing  ;  all  application  of  science  to  industry  appeared  to  biin  degrad- 
ing ;  wben  be  lost  bis  political  liberty,  be  h^  no  longer  any  interest 
in  studying  man  ;  be  bad  no  more  tban  before  in  studying  nature  ; 
be  renounced  a  work  witbout  any  object,  all  kinds  of  knowledge 
were  extinguisbed,  and  a  return  to  barbarism  was  tbe  consequence. 

Tbe  Englisb  are  tbe  only  European  colonists  wbo  bave  obtained 
from  tbe  motber  country  any  political  power ;  tbey  are,  accordingly, 
tbe  only  ones  wbo  bave  felt  tbe  need  of  an  intellectual  development, 
in  order  to  acquire  some  power  over  tbeir  equals,  by  tbe  only  means 
allowed  by  political  liberty.  In  tbe  colonies  of  otber  nations, 
governed  by  tbe  metropolis  witb  absolute  power,  tbe  masters 
having  only  to  command  and  obey  in  turns,  bave  evinced  all  tbe 
stupidity  naturally  belonging  to  despots  and  slaves  5  if  we  except  a 
few  individuals  sent  for  education  to  tbe  motber  country,  fax  even 
from  the  sight  of  slavery.  Our  author  proves  by  feu^ts,  by  tbe 
circumstantial  evidence  of  all  travellers,  tbe  contempt  for  every  kind 
of  instruction  among  tbe  Dutch  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
anM)ng  the  French  colonists  of  Louisiana,  and  among  tbe  Spanish 
colonists  in  those  provinces  where  slaves  are  most  numerous. 

As  there  is  real  political  liberty  in  tbe  United  States,  so  is  there 
some  progress  of  tbe  biunan  mind,  even  among  the  slave-owners 
there ;  but  tbe  citizens  of  tbe  southern  states  exercise  only  those 
faculties  which  operate  on  man,  while  those  of  tbe  northern  states 
call  into  action  the  feculties  operating  on  men  and  things,  and  show 
themselves  equally  fitted  for  all  the  arts  that  create  wealth,  and  all 
those  that  secure  power.  Washington,  destined  to  fight  or  to 
govern,  might  have  been  born  in  a  land  cidtivated  by  slaves  5  but 
Franklin^  destined  to  enlighten  tbe  world,  and  to  increase  the  power 
of  man  on  nature,  could  have  been  bom  cmly  in  a  country  where  the 
arts  are  exercised  by  free  hands. 

With  respect  to  slaves,  tbe  inevitable  effect  of  their  coxidition  is 
to  destroy  in  themselves  all  intellectual  progress  j  accordingly,  in 
tbe  American  colonies,  where  manual  labour  is  executed  whoUy  by 
slaves,  the  masters  are  obliged  to  import  from  countries  where 
slavery  is  not  admitted,  every  kind  of  merchandize,  requiring  some 
intelligence  to  produce.  The  master  may  employ  bis  slave  to  cut 
down  trees,  and  transport  them  from  one  place  to  another,  .but  if  it 
be  necessary  to  build  ships,  he  must  send  those  trees  to  countries 
where  free  workmen  are  to  be  found.  He  may  make  bis  slaves  till 
the  land  so  as  to  produce  com,  but  wben  be  would  convert  tbe  com 
into  flour,  he  must  send  it  to  places  where  workmen  are  found 
capable  of  constmcting  mills.  Slaves  are  not  even  competent  to 
all  the  care  thfit  agricidture  demands.  Tbey  bave  not  sufficient 
iatciligence  or  attentiop  to  cultivate  the  kitchen-garden,  or  fruit- 
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trees  \  in  shorty  their  incapacity  is  such  that  agrtculture  is  still  ia 
the  rudest  state.  The  masters  are  obli^  to  import  from  England 
their  charcoal^  though  they  have  large  nn'ests  within  the  distance  of 
six  miles ;  sometimes  even  they  import  the  bricks  with  which  they 
build  their  houses. 

The  incapacity  of  slaves  for  all  kinds  of  work  is  easily  accounted 
for.  The  hand  never  executes  Well  what  the  mind  has  not  well  con- 
ceived. Our  physical  organs  are  only  the  instruments  of  our  in^- 
telligence ;  and  when  the  intelHgence  has  received  no  development^ 
it  can  but  ill  direct  the  organs  which  are  at  its  disposition.  In  those 
countries  where  slavery  is  estabUshed,  not  only  the  masters  are 
incapable  of  improving  the  intdkctual  faculties  of  the  slaves^  but 
they  universally  seek  to  debase  them  :  the  feeling  of  security,  stronger 
than  the  passion  of  avarice,  induces  them  to  reduce  thdr  slaves  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  state  of  brutes.  Robin  relates,*  that  a 
French  colonist  of  Liouisiana  frequently  declared  he  feared  nothing  so 
much  as  a  clever  negro  \  that  he  employed  all  his  attention  to 
render  his  slaves  stupid.  He  succeeded  but  too  well.  These  colo- 
nists do  not  judge  differently  from  the  ancient  Romans.  Cato  the 
Censor  saw  nothing  more  da^igerous  than  intdlectual  slaves  :  when 
his  slaves  did  not  labour  he  condemned  them  to  sleep,  so  much  did 
he  fear  giving  them  any  time  to  think,  f  The  Anglo-Americans  of 
the  southern  states,  who  are  at  present  the  least  ignorant  and  least 
brutal  of  slave-owners,  reject,  nevertheless,  with  horror  the  idea  of 
teaching  their  slaves  to  read :  the  colonies  subject  to  England  see 
with  not  less  terror  the  efforts  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  6[  Great 
Britain  to  spread  instruction  and  the  Christian  religion  among  the 
negroes.  I 

But  if  slavery  condemns  the  master  to  despise  industry,  and  the 
slave  to  be  incapable  of  it,  is  there  any  resource  for  the  nation  in 
the  class  of  those  who  are  neither  master  nor  slave  ?  No :  for  in  a 
country  where  slavery  is  established,  a  man  who  belongs  to  neither 
of  these  two  classes,  is  obliged,  unless  he  carries  his  industry  else- 
where, to  remain  either  idle  or  despised.  If  freemen  consent  some- 
times to  work,  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  the  wages  are  high,  to 
compensate  the  contempt  attach^  to  labour :  and  even  then  a  ^ee- 
man  purchases  slaves,  or  removes  to  another  country  as  soon  as  he 
has  accumulated  a  little  wealth.*  The  state  of  the  proUtaines  in  the 
Roman  Republic  deterred  from  all  work,  either  by  the  contempt  it 
incurred,  or  by  the  concurrence  of  the  slaves  of  the  Patricians,  is 
a  remarkable  and  terrifying  example  of  the  degradation  and  poverty 

*  Travels  in  Louisiana,  tom.  iii.  chap.  Ixviii.  p.  197. 
t  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cato. 
X  See  the  Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  2dd  June,  1825. 
•  La  Rochefacault's  (2d  part)  Travels  in  the  United  States,  voLiv.  p. 
293. 294.— 3d  part,  vol.  vi.  p.  75. 
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to  whidi  slavery  reduces  ihat  part  of  ihe  nation  belonging  to  nekber 
elass  oi  masters  nor  slaves. 

These  are  the  effects  of  slavery  upon  the  physical  organization  of 
man,  upon  industry  and  upon  intelligence  5  its  effects  on  morals  are 
still  more  degrading.  The  love  of  idleness,  the  absence  of  all  in« 
teUectual  and  physical  activity,  the  possession  of  wealth,  suddenly 
acquired  by  pillage,  gave  birth  in  the  Romans  to  a  passion  for  all 
sensual  enjoyments  :  the  gluttony  and  voraciousness  of  the  nobles 
reached  a  point  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  day  to  form 
any  idea  of:  the  earth  was  ravaged;  to  supply  their  debauches,  and 
the  riches  of  a  whole  province  were  sometimes  swallowed  up  in  one 
feast ;  the  house  of  a  noble  was  crowded  with  slaves  of  both  sexes ; 
the  morals  of  the  master  soon  felt  the  effects  that  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  such  a  system.  The  Roman  history  furnishes  striking 
examples  of  the  most  scandalous  depravity ;  Mons.  Comte  cites  two 
instances  during  the  brilliant  period  of  the  Republic.  The  con- 
demnation of  a  hundred  and  sixty  wives  of  senators,  convicted  of  a 
plot  -to  poison  their  husbands  who  had  neglected  them  for  their 
slaves,  and  an  association  of  men  and  women  to  give  themselves 
up  to  one  common  debauch,  discovered  in  the  year  539  5  the  guilty 
persons,  of  which  the  greater  niunber  were  women,  amounted  to 
more  than  7000 :  more  than  half  suffered  death  for  it.  We  regret  our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  our  author,  when  he  shows  us  the 
degradation  of  the  Romans  continually  augmenting  with  the  pro- 
gress of  riches  and  luxury ;  the  allowance  of  food  to  the  slaves  con- 
tinually diminishing  ^  their  punishments  becoming  more  atrocious  } 
the  revolts,  the  servile  wars ;  the  private  revenge  of  slaves  mul- 
tiplying the  chances  of  danger  for  every  master,  and  for  the  state 
itself. 

Whenever  men  are  condemned  to  labour  without  repose,  and 
without  profit,  are  masters  of  no  one  of  their  own  actions,  are 
constantly  exposed  to  contempt,  insult,  and  arbitrary  punishment, 
simple  death  ceases  to  be  an  evil  to  render  it  terrible ;  it  must  be 
accompanied  with  tortures  which  exceed  by  intensity  the  sufferings 
drawn  out  through  a  long  course  of  life.  It  was  necessary  then  for 
the  Romans,  m  order  to  punish  their  slaves  with  death,  to  invent 
one  that  could  terrify  men  weary  of  life  :  these  executions  were  di- 
rected by  the  caprice  of  the  masters,  since  the  laws  regarded  slaves 
only  as  property :  and  the  one  most  generally  adopted  was  that  of 
mangling  the  body  with  the  whip,  and  afterwards  nailing  it  to  a 
cross  5  the  torment  of  the  person  thus  put  to  death  lasted  several 
days,  unless  the  executioner  in  pity  touched  some  vital  part.  The 
writers  whoTiave  ^ven  us  a  description  of  this  mode  of  punishment, 
do  not  say  that  women  or  very  young  children  were  exempted  from 
it  when  doomed  to  death,  because  their  master  had  pimished  from 
an  unknown  cause. 
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M0118.  Comte  passes  afterwards  in  review  the  modem  eoIoBies,^ 
to  ^ow  that  slavery  has  always  produced  every  where  the  same 
effeclB, — intemperance,  profligacy,  and  ferocity.  We  abstain  from 
retracing  here  the  most  repulsive  part  of  the  picture :  it  is  too  painful 
to  dwell  on  the  sufferings  of  so  many  millions  of  human  beings 
who  still  languish  in  misery.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  stating 
some  facts  and  their  conclusions  from  the  different  chapters,  for 
which  we  will  continue  to  employ  the  terms  of  the  author. 

Wlienever  a  slave  gives  birth  to  a  child,  the  colour  of  it  decides 
to  what  race  the  father  belongs  3  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  be  deceived 
on  this  subject,  as  there  are  no  marriages  between  a  white  and  black ; 
every  child  of  mixed  blood  has  been  the  fruit  of  an  immoral  con- 
nection, generally  the  consequence  of  the  violation  of  the  slave  by 
the  master.  VaUlant  observes,  '  on  arriving  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  one  is  astonished  at  the  multitude  of  slaves  one  sees  as  white 
as  Europeans,  nevertheless  no  white  man  has  ever  been  reduced  to 
slavery  in  this  country ;  on  the  contrary,  the  slaves  have  always 
been  of  Ethiopian  origin.'  A  tawny  race  is  produced  from  con- 
nections of  the  masters  with  their  negro  slaves,  and  again  from  thek 
connections  with  the  tawny  women  are  produced  a  race  less  dark ; 
and  so  on,  till  the  traces  ci  the  Ethiopian  blood  have  disappeared, 
and  the  slaves  finish  by  being  of  the  same  species  as  their  masters. 
But  there  is  a  £act  in  this  change  of  race  unportant  to  observe,  be- 
cause we  shall  find  it  in  almost  all  the  other  colonies.  A  colonist 
never  grants  freedom  to  chUdren  born  from  him  and  his  female 
slaves :  he  eiuicts  from  them  the  same  submission  and  labour  he 
exacts  from  all  his  other  slaves ;  he  sells,  exchanges,  or  transmits 
diem  to  his  heirs,  according  as  he  judges  convenient.  If  one  of  his 
legitimate  children  succeeds  to  the  possession  of  them,  he  too  makes 
not  the  last  distinction  between  them  and  his  other  slaves  :  a  brother 
thus  becomes  proprietor  of  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  he  exercises  the 
same  tyranny  over  them,  he  exacts  from  them  the  same  labour,  he 
mangles  their  bodies  with  the  same  whip ;  he,  in  like  manner,  sub- 
jects the  females  to  his  brutal  desires  :  this  multitude  of  white  slaves 
are  then  almost  always  the  fruits  of  adtiltery  and  incest.  A  traveller 
observes,*  that  there  exists  so  little  affection  between  relations  in 
this  colony,  that  one  scarcely  sees  two  brothers  converse  together. 
How  is  it  possible  any  brotherly  tenderness  could  subsist  in  a  man 
who  has  ten  or  twelve  brothers  and  sisters  whom  he  considers  as  the 
vilest  of  his  property,  and  on  whom  he  exercises  his  most  brutal 
passions  ? 

The  soil  is  poor  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  it  is  employed  chiefly 
in  feeding  cattle,  and  produces  the  same  kinds  of  grain  which  grow 

•  Of  Holland,  chap.vii.  p.  106;  England,  chap.viii.p.  140;  Anglo- 
America,  chap.  ix.  p.  169;  France,  chap.  x.  p.  187;  opain,  chap.  xl. 
p,  198. 

•  Barrow,  toI.  i.  p.  130. 
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in  Europe ;  n^her  of  these  producttons  reqwre  long  orpain^il  labour, 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  always  those  which  demand  the  least 
fiitigue,  and  which  are  cheapest.  Accordingly,  in  general,  at  the  Cfqie 
the  work  of  the  slave  is  not  excessive,  and  he  is  atnindantly  nourished. 
In  ihe  3>iitch  Guiana,  on  the  contrary,  the  soO  is  so  fertile  as  to  pro- 
duce sugar  and  other  growth  of  the  tropics  :  these  productions,  ob- 
tained by  constant  and  hard  labour,  are  generaUy  destined  to  exporta- 
tion ;  as  their  sale  is  easy,  the  masters  are  interested  in  exacting  from 
their  slaves  the  greatest  quantity  of  work  possible ;  as,  on  the  other 
band,  the  necessaries  of  life  are  scarce  and  dear,  they  are  allowed  only 
what  is  absolutely  sufficient  to  sustain  life.  This  difference  exists  not 
only  between  the  Cape  and  Guiana :  slavery,  every  where  cruel  and 
degrading,  is  nevertheless  alleviated  in  pasture  countries  by  long  rest 
and  sufficient  nourishment,  in  those  countries  which  cultivate  grain, 
the  labour  is  more  rude  and  unbroken  >  but  not,  however,  to  such  a 
deme  as  to  hinder  the  slave  population  from  increasing  3  but  where 
coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  and,  above  all,  sugar  are  cultivated,  the  labour 
is  severest,  the  food  most  scanty,  and  the  mortality  infinitely  greater 
than  the  births. 

Female  slaves,  who  are  unfortunately  distinguished  by  personal 
beauty,  have  to  fear  not  only  the  unlawful  desires  of  the  master  and 
overseers  on  whom  they  depend,  but  also  atrocious  chastisements, 
in  order  to  subdue  their  resistance,  or  to  punish  them  -,  and  lastly, 
the  jealousy  of  the  white  women.  A  woman,  when  she  chastises  one 
of  her  slaves,  seeks  always  to  disfigure  her :  the  blows  of  the  whip, 
sometimes  even  the  stabs  of  a  dagger,  are  directed  on  the  bosom. 
Stedman  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  Creole  lady,  who  observing  in  her 
plantation  a  young  and  beautiful  slave,  ordered  a  hqf  iron  to  be 
applied  on  her  forehead,  cheeks  and  lips,  and  the  tendon  Achilles  to 
he  cut :  she  was  thus  instantly  changed fixnn  beauty  to  deformity.* 

After  many  facts  which  prove  how  much  slavery  corrupts  morals 
in  the  English  colonies,  and  in  those  of  the  United  States,  the  author 
cites  a  law  in  these  last,  more  odious  even  than  actions  resulting 
from  the  indulgence  of  the  viler  passions.  It  is  expressly  forbidden 
any  slave-owner  to  improve  the  intellectual  Acuities  of  his  slaves : 
he  who  should  be  convicted  of  having  taught  one  of  them  to  read, 
shall  be  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  seven  times  greater  than  he  would 
incur  for  cutting  off  their  hands  or  tongue,  or  otherwise  maiming 
them  ;  in  the  last  case  he  would  only  be  condemned  to  a  fine  of 
14/.,  in  the  former  to  one  of  100^  It  is  equally  forbidden  to  per- 
mit a  slave  any  traffic  for  his  own  profit ;  no  assembling  of  slaves 
is  allowed :  if  a  white  man  meets  on  the  high-road  more  than  seven 
collected  together,  he  is  bound  to  administer  the  whip  on  them,  not 
exceeding  twenty  lashes  to  each  person :  if  a  slave  presumes  to  de- 

*  Stedm«x'8  Travels  in  Surinam^  vol.  iL  p.  170, 171. ;  toL  iii.  p.  101^ 
102. 
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fend  himsdf  against  a  white  man^  he  is  punished  as  having  been 
guilty  of  the  blackest  crime.  No  individual,  either  negro  or  of 
mixed  blood,  6an  appear  in  the  streets  after  night-ftJl  without  a 
special  permission  >  the  delinquents,  either  free  or  slave,  are  carried 
off  by  a  military  police,  who  continually  parade  the  streets,  and 
punish  them  according  to  circumstances.* 

Slavery  was  legal  in  all  the  Spanish  colonies,  but  in  those  which 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  prosperity,  the  negroes  were  few,  or  almost 
none,  while  the  conquered  race  of  indigenous  men,  though  suHect 
to  the  hardest  government,  were  still  not  reduced  to  slavery.  With 
the  exception  of  Cuba,  and  some  other  points  producing  the  fruits 
of  the  tropics,  and  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  plantation,  labour  was 
executed  throughout  Spanish  America  by  free  hands ;  it  was  re- 
spected 5  and  this  single  circumstance  served  to  compensate  for  a 
despotic  government  the  vigilance  of  the  inquisition,  and  all  the 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  instruction,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Mons.  Comte  proves  by  a  series  of  facts,  that  in  all 
the  Spanish  American  colonies  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
industry,  population,  and  morality,  have  always  been  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  number  of  slaves,  and  to  the  severity  of  their  treatment. 

After  having  proved  that  slavery  vitiates  the  physical  constitution 
of  those  reduced  to  it  3  that  it  renders  the  master  incapable  of  any 
kind  of  work,  and  the  slave  incapable  of  any  labour  proportional 
to  that  of  a  free  man  3  that  it  disgusts  the  first  from  all  exercise  of 
the  mind,  and  forbids  it  to  the  last  j  that  it  prevents  the  formation 
of  a  middle  class,  neither  master  nor  slave,  or,  if  they  do  exist,  they 
are  forced  to  emigrate  j  that  while  it  creates  the  most  in&mous 
morals  in  the  master,  leaves  not  the  slave  even  the  pretension  of 
having  any,  by  depriving  him  of  every  exercise  of  his  wiU,  or  direc- 
tion of  his  action  3  it  is  already  demonstrated  that  a  more  ftital  insti- 
tution than  slavery  cannot  be  introduced  into  society.  But  this  is 
not  all :  Mons.  Comte  proceeds  to  examine  the  effect  slavery  has  had 
on  the  individual  Hberty  of  the  master — ^upon  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  of  population — ^upon  political  liberty — and  upon  the  independ- 
ence of  nations  ;  and  in  each  of  these  new  points  of  view  he  shows, 
firom  universal  experience,  that  this  horrible  institution,  whenever 
it  is  tolerated,  is  not  less  fatal  to  the  master  than  the  slave. 

In  countries  where  slavery  is  admitted,  a  dreadful  calamity  conti- 
nually threatens  free  men,  from  their  station  in  life  being  question- 
able 5  in  fact,  if  a  person  is  presumed  free  till  it  has  been  proved 
he  is  not,  how  could  masters  keep  their  slaves,  or  pursue  them  if 
they  escaped  ?  If,  on  the  contrary,  every  individual  is  presumed  a 
slave  till  it  has  been  proved  he  is  free,  would  not  free  persons  be 
perpetually  exposed  to  be  treated  as  slaves  ?  f 

•  TrateLs  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  by  F.  Hall,  p.  424^ 
t  Chap,  zu.,  p.  223. 
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No  crime  was  more  frequent  among  the  ancients  than  diild-steal* 
ing  'y  slaves  frequ^tly  took  that  method  of  avenging  themselves  on 
their  masters :  they  carried  off  the  child  intrusted  to  Sieircare,  either 
from  revenge,  cupidity,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  tenderness ;  and 
afterwards,  when  pressed  by  want,  sold  it.  Ancient  comedies. coa«- 
tinually  aUude  to  this  crime ;  and  the  history  of  Virginia  shows  us, 
that  adults^  particidarly  women,  were  not  exempt  from  this  question 
of  station,  which  might  legally  deprive  them  of  their  liberty  and 
honour.  Every  one  of  Ethiopian  origin  in  the  English  colonies,  or 
bearing  the  slightest  tinge  of  the  colour  which  distinguishes  tiiat 
race,  is  presumed  a  slave  till  he  proves  the  contrary.  A  white  man 
of  pure  race  might  take  possession  of  every  person,  man,  woman, 
or  child,  who  happen  to  be  a  little  dark,  and  keep  him  as  his  pro- 
perty, imtil  the  person  of  colour  proves  he  is  free,  or  till  he  is 
claimed  by  another  proprietor.  He  who  can  possess  himself,  either 
by  art  or  violence,  of  the  legal  deeds  which  prove  an  individual  free, 
might,  by  that  act,  make  a  slave  of  him  5  and  to  appropriate,  it  is 
sufficient  to  take  possession  of  him. 

The  degree  of  misery  and  danger  which  presses  on  every  indivi- 
dual of  the  tawny  race  in  the  European  colonies,  and  in  those  of  the 
United  States,  by  this  established  rule,  is  not  to  be  imagined  \  nor 
the  horrible  kind  of  robbery  by  which  free  men  or  women  might  be 
carried  off  from  the  northern  states  where  slavery  is  abolished,  to 
be  sold  in  the  southern  states ;  nor  the  infamous  abuse  that  is  made 
of  pretended  contracts  of  apprenticeship,  to  retain  in  positive  slavery 
men  who  have  a  legal  right  to  liberty.  These  misfortunes,  it  is 
true,  till  now,  have  only  i^en  on  a  race  for  whom  the  whites  have 
ehown  neither  charity,  sympathy,  nor  pity :  a  race  from  whom  they 
look  upon  themselves  as  disengaged  from  all  moral  duty,  and  from  all 
religious  feeling,  which  binds  us  not  only  to  men,  but  to  every  crea- 
ture that  can  feel  and  suffer.  But  the  vices  of  the  Europeans  will 
at  last  avenge  the  negroes.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  chil- 
dren born  from  their  profligacy  approach  so  nearly  in  colour  the 
white  race  a^  to  be  no  longer  distinguishable.  The  moment  is 
come  when  children  completely  white  may  be  stolen  from  their  rich 
parents,  and  sold  as  belonging  to  the  mulatto  race,  either  as  children 
or  grandchildren,  without  any  possible  means  of  reclaiming  them. 

Proceeding  to  the  influence  of  slavery  on  the  distribution  of 
riches,*  Mons.  Comte  protests,  with  reason,  against  the  immorality  * 
of  this  question.  To  ask  if  the  work  performed  by  slaves  be  less  ex- 
pensive than  that  executed  by  free  men,  is  like  asking  if  property 
gained  by  robbery  on  the  high-way  costs  less  than  that  which  is 
acquired  by  some  degree  of  industry.  It  is  still  worse  :  it  is  consi- 
dering the  largest  part  of  mankind  as  a  sort  of  productive  machine 
that  has  the  more  value  in  proportion  as  it  absorbs  a  less  considerable 

•  Chi4^.  xiiL  p.  237. 
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part  of  tifae  ^wealth  it  produces.  But  after  having  made  us  feel  liow^ 
ill-placed  this  question  is,  he  proceeds  not  less  to  demonstrate  ,that 
the  labour  one  man  obtains  from  many  others  by  the  force  of  blows» 
costs  him  more  than  the  work  obtained  from  men  paying  them 
just  wages. 

It  might  be  proved  to  the  slave-owner,  in  casting  his  accounts, 
that  it  would  be  for  his  own  profit  to  abolish  slavery;  but  the  national 
account,  that  which  our  author  makes,  is  far  more  important.  He 
demonstrates  that  the  system  of  slavery  creates,  distributes,  and 
accumulates  much  less  wealth  than  any  other  by  which  the  work  of 
society  could  be  executed.  In  fact,  in  a  slave  country,  where  the 
masters  feel  an  equal  degree  of  disgust  as  shame  for  ail  kinds  of 
employment,  their  physical  force,  as  well  as  their  intellectual  moral 
faculties,  are  lost  fbr  the  production  and  preservation  of  wealth. 
The  idleness  to  which  they  are  condemned  gives  birth  to  a  passion 
for  all  physical  enjoyments,  to  every  thing  that  could  interrupt  the 
monotony  of  their  existence — the  pleasures  of  the  table,  women, 
gaming :  in  short,  all  the  vices  which  rapidly  dissipate  the  riches 
produced  by  the  industry  of  others.  In  this  same  country,  beside 
the  masters,  there  are  only  slaves ;  every  other  class  have  neces- 
sarily disappeared,  and  the  slaves  have  nothing,  and  could  accumu- 
late nothing ;  they  have  reached  the  last  degree  of  poverty  and 
degradation  to  which  men  can  arrive.  Three  causes  have  contri- 
buted to  brutify  them  :  Jirst,  the  pains  their  owners  take  to  render 
them  stupid,  in  order  to  secure  their  owp  safety  :  stcondly,  excess 
of  labour,  which  gives  them  no  time,  even  for  thought :  and,  thirdly, 
the  complete  absence  of  every  desire  to  instruct  themselves.  A 
slave  is  accountable  only  for  the  employment  of  his  physical 
strength,  and  when  he  has  delivered  the  produce  of  that  to  his 
master,  there  are  no  further  demands  on  him. 

Deprived  of  intelligence,  the  slave,  with  a  given  quantity  of 
labour,  does  the  least  possible  work.  Deprived  of  all  interest  in  the 
wealth  he  creates,  with  a  given  allowance,  he  makes  the  greatest 
possible  waste ;  for  there  is  only  danger  for  him  in  economising.  A 
country  cultivated  by  a  slave  population  has  only  the  physical  organs 
of  the  slaves,  destitute  of  every  principle  of  intdligence,  and  stimu- 
lated only  by  the  whip,  as  its  means  of  producing  wealth.  Corporal 
punishment  may  easily  exact  certain  motions  of  the  body,  but  it 
cannot  create  the  energy  that  free  will  gives  -,  or  if  it  could,  a 
strength  destitute  of  address,  intelligence,  and  morality,  could 
not  produce  riches,  much  less  preserve  them,  however  otherwise 
energetic. 

We  are  ill  informed  with  respect  to  the  industry  of  the  ancients  j 
it  appears  that  it  prospered  oidy  in  those  states  where  the  slaves, 
few  in  number,  were  associated  in  the  work,  instead  of  being  exclu- 
sively charged  with  it.  It  was  the  same  thing  with  respect  to 
agriculture  ^  it  prospered  under  the  consular  haiKlSj  but  in  propor- 
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tkm  as  the  number  of  slaves  increased  in  Italy^  the  country  lost  its 
fertility^  and  was  at  length  converted  almost  entirely  into  pasture 
land.  But  we  can  better  judge  of  the  effects  of  slavery  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  weakh  in  ^he  modem  colonies.  Agriculture  is  the  onty 
branch  of  industry  subsisting,  and  it  is  exercmed  without  care  or 
intelligence  $  a  succession  of  crops  which  exhaust  the  land  are  taken 
from  it  without  interruption  or  repose.  Slaves,  whom  no  interest 
excites,  hardly  do  a  tenth  part  of  the  work,  according  to  the  report 
of  travellers,  that  labourers  execute  in  a  free  country;*  the  produce 
of  their  labour  must  then,  of  necessity,  be  dearer.  The  deteriora* 
tion  of  the  soil  is  an  acknowledged  fact  in  all  the  colonies  where 
slavery  is  established,  as  well  as  in  the  southern  states  of  America. 
AU  kinds  of  handicraft  are  above  the  capacity  of  the  slave.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  states  are  obliged  to  call,  at  a  great 
expense,  workmen  from  the  northern  to  build  their  houses;  but 
these  workmen  return  as  soon  as  the  business  for  which  they  were 
sent  is  finished.  To  repair  their  houses,  therefore,  they  mu^t  wait 
till  some  new  building,  perhaps  after  many  years,  recalls  these 
workmen.  Accordingly,  few  houses  are  in  good  condition,  and  it 
happens  sometimes  to  see  a  sumptuous  table,  covered  with  silver, 
spread  in  a  room  where  there  has  been  no  glass  to  the  windows 
m  ten  years.f  These  are  the  results  of  slavery :  the  masters  must 
import  a  great  part  of  their  food,  and  the  whole  of  every  kind  of 
manufactured  goods.  They  pay  dearer  for  all  labour  demanding  any 
intelligence.  They  receive  from  their  estates  only  half  the  revenue 
they  would  draw  frcmi  them  in  a  free  country ;  for  it  is  in  that  pro- 
portion that  the  sale  of  land,  of  equal  fertility  and  extent,  is  estab- 
lished. The  slave-owners  live  in  a  continual  state  of  distress. 
According  to  a  report  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  an 
assembly  of  the  colonists  of  Jamaica,  they  are  loaded  with  debt, 
and  one  quarter  of  their  sugar  plantations  have  been  sold  within  the 
space  of  a  few  years  by  authority  of  justice.  J 

In  investigating  the  influence  of  slavery  on  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  the  different  classes,  Mons.  Comte  lays  great  stress  on  this 
principle  :  that  as  the  population  can  only  augment  with  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  revenue,  and  that  as  each  master  consumes  the 
revenue  created  by  five  or  ten  slaves,  the  popidation  of  the  first  class 
can  only  increase  in  proportion  as  the  slave  population  increases  five 
or  ten  foldj§  but  as  the  population  of  the  slaves,  so  far  from  aug- 
menting, rapidly  diminishes,  the  growth  of  the  white  population 
supposes,  indeed  necessitates,  an  augmentation  five  or  ten  times 
greater  by  the  slave  trade,  with  all  its  accompanying  horrors. 

The  author  sums  up,  in  these  terms,  a  chapter  upon  the  influence 

•  Robins's  Travels  in  Louisiana,  vol.  i.  c.  vi.  p.  92. 
t  Rochefaucault'8  Travels  in  the  United  States,  vol.  v.  b.  ii.  p.  96. 
X  Report  of  the  25th  of  February  1825.    East  and  West  India  sugar, 
pp.  121,  122, 128. 

§  Chi^.  ziv.  p.  283. 
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of  domestic  slavery  on  tbe  8|>irit  and  nature  of  gofvemment.^  Thns, 
in  a  state  where  one  part  of  the  population  is  in  possession  of  tiie 
other  as  property^  we  find  that  great  numbers  of  the  first  are 
naturally  disposed  to  invade  the  power  and  possess  themselves  of 
the  wealth  of  others ;  and  that  the  second,  ^hat  part  of  the  popular 
tion  that  live  only  by  their  labour^  whom  slavery  debases  or  prevents 
from  all  works  of  industry,  are  equally  disposed  to  league  with  any 
individual  who  purposes  to  subdue  or  destroy  tbe  dass  of  masters* 
Lastly,  we  find  that  the  most  violent  despotism,  as  long  as  it 
weakened  or  destroyed  the  power  of  the  master,  would  be  a  blessing 
for  the  slave.  Thus,  the  tendency  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popula* 
tion  is  towards  the  establishment  of  a  single  despot }  and  when  des- 
potism is  established,  it  is  exercised  with  the  same  n^ncity,  brutality, 
cruelty,  and  stupidity,  that  the  masters  always  practised  towards 
their  slaves* 

From  the  fects  collected  to  exempHfy  the  influence  of  slavery  upon 
the  independence  of  nations,!  there  results  two  important  trudis: 
first,  that  whenever  one  people  subdues  another  and  become  slave- 
owners, they  place  themselves  by  this  single  act  between  two  enemies^ 
they  expose  themselves  to  be  massacred  by  the  men  they  possess,  or 
to  be  subdued  by  foreigners ;  secondly,  whenever  a  coalition  is  formed 
between  internal  and  external  enemies,  the  masters  have  no  means 
of  defence. 

But  we  must  finish  this  long  extract,  though  seven  other  chapters 
remain  to  be  analysed.  None,  perhaps,  better  merits  attention  than 
that  which  treats  on  the  reciprocal  influence  of  slavery  on  rehgion, 
and  religion  on  slavery.  |  It  is  impossible  by  an  extract  to  supply 
the  work  itself  5  we  attempt  only  to  inspire  a  desire  of  reading  it, 
by  showing  how  little  before  Mons.  Comte  the  effects  of  slavery  have 
been  studied  ^  how  important  its  history  is  in  the  general  history  of 
mankind  ^  what  light  it  throws  on  the  rapid  decay  of  the  great 
people. of  antiquity;  and  what  great  calamities  and  sufferings  it 
foretels  for  modem  nations,  who  obstinately  persevere  in  continuing 
this  corroding  evil.  No  onfe  can  read  Mons.  Comte*s  book  without 
perceiving  a  new  light  thrown  on  slavery ;  certainly  we  did  not,  be- 
fore opening  it,  believe  ourselves  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  or  lukewarm  in  our  sentiments  on  this  great  crime 
of  nations  ^  nevertheless,  the  reading  this  work  has  been  a  sort  of 
revelation  to  us  of  all  that  this  system  has  of  most  absurd,  atrocious, 
and  ruinous  ^  of  its  efiicacity  in  destroying  all  that  gives  worth  to 
human  nature  or  value  to  life.  We  ardently  desire  to  give  to  others 
the  same  impression  we  have  received,  for  we  repeat,  so  far  firom 
slavery  being  only  a  calamity  of  past  times,  it  is  present,  it  is  me- 
nacing, ft  is  spread  among  nations  destined  but  for  that  to  increase 
with  extreme  rapidity,  who  are  possessors  of  the  finest  parts  of  the 
habitable  globe.    Never,  perhaps,  was  it  more  important  to  the 

l>l"l  !■  ■  ■■         M.M  I  I  i  .III       ^^.^^ 

•  Chap.  16.  p.  229.      f  Chap.  xri.  p.  33a      J  Chap.  xyUI.  p.  378, 
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&te  of  mankind  to  8ho\r  what  davety  neoeHsarily  eflfects^  In  order 
to  dry  up  tbia  source  of  misery,  stupidity,  and  crime,  in  countries 
just  rising  into  ciyijizatkm, 

Geneva,  June  1837*  J-  C«  L.  db  Sismondi. 


The   Cloud. 
How  pure  is  tiie  breeze  in  the  fire^  mom  awaking, 

Tbat  chases  the  silvery  mist  as  it  flies  I . 
While  the  lark  from  his  nest  in  the  wild  th3rme  is  breaking. 

And  hurries  from  earth  to  rejoice  in  the  skies. 

So  sweet  was  the  dawn  when  the  pale  stars  among 
A  transparent  and  spirit-like  vapour  was  driven : 

So  light,  and  so  soft,  and  so  distant  it  hung, 
T  was  like  timid  devotion  aspiring  to  heaven. 

It  caught  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  and  it  blush'd. 
As  a  girl  blushes  joy  at  the  whisper  of  love : 

And  it  shone  'mid  the  splendour  around  it  that  gushM, 
Like  a  flower  with  her  gold-gleaming  ringlets  inwove. 

It  was  day — and  the  cloud  was  an  island  of  white. 
And  as  calm  as  the  heart  of  an  infant  it  lay, 

'Mid  the  far-spreading  ocean  of  purple  and  light, 
A  bower  where  the  thoughts  from  this  planet  might  stray. 

And  fairly  it  show'd  in  the  lustre  of  noon. 

Like  the  halo  encircling  Titania's  repose. 
Which  veils  her  thin  form,  till  the  cool  yellow  moon 

Calls  her  forth  to  the  revel  at  eve's  starry  close. 

Now  high  rush  the  breezes — and  blackening  and  sweUing 
The  cloud  o'er  the  sky  spreads  its  storm-laden  wings ; 

The  mountains,  the  sea,  in  its  darkness  are  dwelling. 
And  earth  is  oppress'd  by  the  shadow  it  flings. 

Then  its  wrath  flashes  forth  like  the  Cherubim's  swords. 
And  is  rolling  through  heaven  the  rattle  of  thunder; — 

The  voice  that  it  utters  to  man  is  the  Lord's, 
And  the  presence  of  God  rends  the  concave  asunder. 

The  tempest  has  fled,  and  the  grey  sky  is  gleammg. 
While  through  the  soft  rain  it  breaks  oHt  like  the  smile 

That  through  tears  of  delight  and  affection  is  beaming, 
When  Hope  can  the  fond  heart  from  anguish  beguile. 

And  the  free  birds  exult,  from  the  forest  upsoaring. 
That  Nature's  dark  moment  of  sorrow  is  done. 

And,  like  fountains  of  rapture,  their  melody  pouring. 
They  wanton  and  worship  in  gaze  of  the  sun ; 
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And  brighteBS  the  airy  and  delicate  clond. 
With  the  arch  that  still  shines  as  it  shone  at  its  birth:— 

When  o'er  Ararat's  desolate  peak  it  was  bowed. 
And  the  shadow  of  God  was  a  glory  to  earth. 

But  the  bow  that  in  mercy  was  sent  to  mankind, 
And  that  rears  for  our  longings  a  path  to  their  goal,— 

Now  fades  from  its  home,  and  dissolves  in  the  wind-^ 
And  uncrowned  by  the  radiance  the  green  waters  roll. 

And  agun  the  bright  cloud  is  as  calm  as  the  brow 
Of  an  angel  who  looks  with  compassionate  ken 
At  the  strife  and  the  darkness  that  glimmer  below— 
And  the  frenzies^-«nd  follies— and  sorrows  of  men. 

While  round  it  the  earth's  dewy  odours  arise — 
In  the  blue  vault  it  sleeps  so  etherial  and  pure. 

That  my  soul  with  my  gaze  wanders  up  through  the  skies^ 
In  that  cloud  to  repose  undisturbed  and  secure. 

The  sultry  noon's  glare  is  all  softened  and  tender. 
And  hurries  the  sun  into  evening's  dim  breast — 

While  the  firmament's  purple,  wide-steeped  in  his  spleftdour. 
Drinks  beauty's  deep  charm  from  the  hues  of  the  west. 

And  the  cloud  'mid  those  beams  which,  like  Eden's  lost  rivers. 
Shed  o'er  it  their  billows  of  amber  and  rose. 

As  with  Love's  hi^py  pulses  all  tremulous  quivers. 
And  bathes  in  the  brilliance  around  it  that  glows. 

While  its  colours  on  ocean  are  flashing  and  streaming. 

And  Eve's  fairy  robes  the  horizon  enfold. 
Like  a  gem  in  the  sun's  broad  tiara  'tis  gleaming. 

And  blazes  with  crimson  or  melts  into  gold. 

But  the  wide  floods  of  brightness  behind  it  expanding 
Now  soften  to  shadow  and  fade  from  on  high. 

And  the  day-star  on  ocean  no  longer  is  standing, 
To  spread,  as  a  giant,  his  arms  through  the  sky. 

And  the  cloud,  'mid  the  dimness  of  evening's  dominion. 
No  more  can  be  clothed  in  its  gorgeous  array. 

And  the  diamond-wreathed  purple  that  glowed  on  its  pini(Hi, 
Is  quench'd  in  the  darkness  of  evening's  decay. 

So  vanish  the  dreams  with  whose  sky*woven  glory 
The  spirit  encircles  the  thoughts  of  its  youth. 

And  but  leave  to  their  victim,  when  withered  and  hoary. 
The  gloom  and  the  coldness  of  life's  dreary  truth. 

Phambs. 
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SicUy — Palermo— La  Fatorita — Capucins — Roads — Carriages — 
Inhabitants — Gambling — Music,  Sfc. 

The  south  of  Italy  is  proverbial  for  the  bahny  softness  of  its 
climate  and  the  enchanting  character  of  its  scenery ;  and  Naples^  in 
particular,  is  an  inexhaustible  subject  for  the  praises  of  those  who 
have  partaken  of  its  fascinations.  Sicily  has  fewer  eulogists,  only 
I  am  incUned  to  think  because  fewer  hav6  visits  it.  Its  shores 
are  not  less  romantic,  nor  is  its  winter  temperature  less  genial ;  its 
products  are  as  varied  and  its  scenery  as  picturesque.  Btna  surely 
yields  not  to  Vesuvius,  nor  are  the  Temples  of  Segesta  and  Girgenti 
less  graceful  and  lovely  than  those  of  Poestum. 

The  passage  from  Naples  to  Palermo  may  in  ordinary  weather  be 
performed  in  about  95  hours  by  steam.  Sailiiig  vessels  are  of 
course  more  uncertain,  and  have  frequebtly  been  ten  days  on  the  way. 
The  appHMdi  to  Palermo  is  strikingly  beautiful — the  headlands 
and  promoBtories  are  of  the  most  bold  and  )Hcturesque  description, 
and  the  town  is  situated  in  the  sweetest  bay  imaginable.  The  hsurbour 
is  spacious,  and  seeins  secure,  and  there  is  considerable  indication  of 
stir  and  business  on  the  quays  :  few  vessels  of  magnitude  were  there, 
but  the  harbour  Mras  well  stocked  with  craft.  The  arrival  of  the 
steamer  in  which  I  was  a  passenger,  seemed  to  create  a  good  deal 
of  sensation,  and  a  variety  of  boats  immediately  surrounded  her,  some 
from  the  health-office,  others  from  the  customs,  some  containing 
people  in  search  of  friends,  others  bearing  all  the  varieties  of  sharks, 
which  here,  as  at  other  sea-ports,  are  constantly  in  wmt  for  prey. 
There  was  but  one  hotel  in  the  town,  and  that  but  an  indifferent  one. 
The  general  plaa  of  the  town  is  that  of  a  Greek  cross,  which  is  form- 
ed by  the  two  principal  streets,  the  angles  at  the  points  of  intersec- 
tion being  scooped  out,  so  as  to  leave  a  place  of  considerable  size  in 
the  centre.  The  rest  of  the  town  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  smaller 
streets,  running  generally  at  right  angles  into  the  principal  ones ; 
the  town  is  not  handsome,  and  there  are  few  if  any  buildings  remark- 
able for  their  architecture,  (a  reproach  to  which,  it  may  be  observed, 
Naples  is  equally  obnoidous;)  still  it  has  the  air  of  a  large,  wealthy 
and  important  city  :  the  houses  look  old,  and  many  of  them  have  a 
venerable  and  even  magnificent  appearance  :  the  principal  streets 
are  crowded,  and  the  shops  are  numerous  and  apparently  weU  fre- 
quented. The  churches  are  spacious,  and  some  of  them  are  very  rich 
in  internal  decorations  ',  but  there  is  little  to  admire  in  their  architec- 
ture, and  they  have  few  pictures  or  sculptures  of  much  merit.  The 
prevailing  taste  in  ornamental  building  here>  seems  to  be  Chinese, 
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and  this  absurd  frippery  abounds  every  where.  It  is  barely  toler- 
able in  a  villa  or  a  summer-house,  but  in  town  it  is  quite  preposterous. 
The  most  striking  feature  in  Palermo  is  the  multitude  of  convents 
which  are  seen  throughout  the  town  3  these  force  themselves  on  the 
attention  by  long  iron  gratings,  which  run  the  whole  length  of  the 
house^  like  aviaries^  imd  are  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  nuns  to 
take  air  and  exercise  without  having  the  prying  eyes  of  man  on  them. 
Those  who  take  their  ideas  of  nuns  from  the  circulating  library, 
will  suffer  most  acute  disappointment  when  the  reality  meets  their 
eyes.  The  interesting  and  lovely  beings  who  figure  in  poetry  and 
romance,  and  captivate  the  readers  of  Mrs.  Radclifie  and  Miss 
Somerville,  exist  but  in  the  imagination,  or  if  such  there  really  be, 
they  present  themselves  not  to  the  view  of  man.  All  the  nims  I 
have  seen  were  old,  ugly,  and  uninteresting.  It  is  the  custom  in  Sicily 
for  the  highest  femilies  to  send  their  daughters  to  convents  to  be 
educated :  they  remain  there  until  they  are  17  or  18,  and  then  they 
are  taken  home  and  introduced  into  all  the  gaiety  and  amusements 
of  the  capital.  After  about  a  month's  experience  of  these,  their  parents 
ask  them  whether  they  choose  to  continue  in  this  new  mode  of  life, 
or  to  return  to  the  convent,  and  renounce  the  world  for  ever.  I  am 
told  the  latter  alternative  is  more  frequently  adopted,  a  resolution 
which  it  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  propensities  and  feel- 
ings which  generally  actuate  youth.  There  are  absolutely  no  si^ts 
to  be  seen  in  Palermo,  which  is  quite  a  relief  after  the  multiplicity  of 
objects  which  have  kept  the  attention  on  the  stretch,  and  exercised 
the  bodily  energies  of  the  curious  traveller,  ere  he  reaches  this  place 
of  repose.  Here  one  has  only  to  lounge  about  and  gaze  ad  libitum, 
without  having  a  cicerone  at  one's  elbow^  to  enjoin  attention  and  to 
disturb  reveries. 

About  a  couple  of  miles  from  Palermo  is  La  Favorita,  one  of  the 
royal  residences  ;  this  was  the  £&vourite  retreat  of  Ferdinand  during 
his  exile,  and  here  he  used  to  console  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  regal 
power,  in  the  pleasures  oi  the  fidd  and  of  the  table.  It  is  a  pretty 
Uttle  bauble,  fitted  up  in  the  Chinese  taste,  something  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton ;  it  is  fimciful  and  elegant  enough)  the 
exterior  ornamented  with  a  reasonable  portion  of  foolscaps,  bells,  and 
Chinese  characters,  whilst  the  interior  presents  all  the  variety  of  forms 
and  figures  which  are  to  be  found  on  ihe  genuine  Souchong  chest,  or 
on  the  varnished  screen.  There  are  a  great  number  of  English  prints 
hung  round  some  of  the  rooms,  and  the  disposition  and  constructk)n 
of  the  iqNurtments  have  been  contrived  to  suit  the  various  seasons 
of  the  year.  One  of  the  most  curious  things  here  is  a  cumbrous  piece 
<^  machinery,  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  dinner  at 
onee  fifom  the  kitchen  to  the  dining-room,  and  {facing  it  in  an  instant 
on  the  table  without  any  visible  agency  3  this  engine  proves  that  gas- 
tronomy entered  largely  into  Ferdinand's  dispositions.  The  gardens 
luid  grcnuida  which  8un(Mind  the  bouae  abound  in  ganu^  wlu^ 
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may  destroy.  Here  reigns  a  code  of  game-laws  which,  in  the  severity 
of  its  provisions,  might  satisfy  even  the  country  gentlemen  of  £ng-» 
land.  Shooting  is  a  luxury  to  which  none  but  the  highest  of  the 
aristocracy  may  aspire.  Ferdinand  used  to  sit  before  the  house  and 
fire  at  the  birds  as  they  flew  by,  and  so  abundant  was  the  game,  that 
the  slaughter  in  this  way  was  said  to  be  immense.  The  country  in 
this  direction  is  picturesque,  but  does  not  seem  rich :  the  mountains 
are  exceedingly  barren,  and  scarcely  a  shrub  is  to  be  seen  on  them } 
the  sea  air  appears  to  have  made  sad  havock  anoongst  the  statues 
here  and  about  Palermo  5  almost  all  of  them  have  tiieir  noses  bitten 
off,  and  their  various  prominences  are  rounded  off  in  a  manner  that 
sometimes  gives  them  a  very  ludicrous  appearance. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Palermo  is  a  convent  of  Capucins^ 
which  is  remarkable  on  account  of  a  large  repository  of  dried  dead 
bodies  which  it  has  under  ground.  As  soon  as  any  person  of  dis- 
tinction dies,  the  intestines  are  taken  out  of  the  body,  and  it  is 
enclosed  in  a  species  of  tomb  which  is  walled  up,  where  it  is  left  for 
six  or  eight  months.  During  this  time  decomposition  has  taken 
place,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  skeleton,  with  sometimes  a  part  of 
the  skin ;  it  is  then  deposit^  in  the  receptacle.  The  more  wealthy 
are  suspended  in  niches  appropriated  to  them,  with  the  name  and 
date  of  the  death  of  the  occupant  attached  to  it,  for,  of  course,  all 
recognition  in  such  a  state  is  impossible.  The  more  humble  are 
deposited  in  coffins,  which  are  also  labelled ;  these  are  locked,  and  the 
keys  given  to  the  relatives,  and  the  coffins  are  piled  one  above  the 
other.  The  place  looks  like  a  vast  warehouse,  and  the  bodies  are 
suspended  in  the  way  that  suits  of  armour  are  himg  at  the  Tower. 
I  suppose  there  were  not  less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  ranged 
along  the  walls,  and  perhaps  twice  that  number  of  skulls  3  they  re- 
sembled mununies,  and  were  in  very  good  preservation,  many  having 
the  skin  on  the  bodies.  Some  had  been  tenants  of  this  vault  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  and  little  difference  was  observable 
between  them  and  such  as  had  only  been  one  year  dead.  No  pre* 
paration  is  used  to  preserve  them,  and,  what  is  quite  astonishing, 
there  is  no  offensive  smell  5  it  is  not  nearly  so  unpleasant  as  some  of 
the  churches  at  Rome. 

I  went,  in  company  with  sOme  Sicilian  gentlemen,  to  visit  the 
convent  of  San  Martino.  This  is  a  convent  of  Benedictine  monks, 
situated  about  nine  miles  from  Palermo.  It  is  of  the  most  exclusive 
and  aristocratic  description,  none  being  suffered  to  become  members 
of  it,  but  such  as  are  of  high  birth.  Its  position  is  strikingly  ro- 
mantic, as  it  is  surrounded  by  steep  and  rugged  mountains,  which 
seem  to  form  a  barrier  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
building  is  spacious  and  magnificent,  and  it  is  ornamented  in  the 
most  costly  manner.  I  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the 
profession  of  a  novice,  which  was  curious  enough.  After  service 
and  chaunting,  the  novice  came  forward  before  the  abbot^  and  read 
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aloud  his  renunciation  of  the.worldj  he  then  kissed  the  high  altar) 
after  which  his  novice's  robe  was  taken  oflf,  and  he  was  invested 
with  the  monastic  garments  by  the  abbot  j  he  was  then  embraced  by 
all  the  fraternity  5  last  of  all,  cushions  in  the  shape  of  a  bier  were 
spread  on  the  ground,  the  newly  received  brother  lay  down  on  them, 
a  pall  with  the  insignia  of  death  was  spread  over  him,  and  mutes 
with  lighted  tapers  stationed  themselves  around  ^  in  this  situation 
high  mass  was  performed,  and  the  whole  scene  was  of  the  most 
impressive  and  funereal  description;  the  pall  was  then  removed, 
the  monk  arose,  and  the  ceremony  was  concluded.  The  whole 
business  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  and  was  really  highly  interesting 
from  its  novelty,  and  also  from  the  very  fine  music  which  accom- 
panied it  throughout,  and  which  was  chiefly  of  an  operatic  character. 
There  were  sixteen  novices  in  the  convent  at  the  time,  some  of  them 
so  yoimg  as  six  or  seven,  and  most  of  them  of  the  chief  families 
of  Sicily  J  they  have  a  separate  convent  of  their  own  adjoining  the 
great  building,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  hold  any  connnunication 
with  the  monks,  whom  they  see  only  at  church.  After  looking  over 
the  establishment,  we  dined  in  the  refectory,  and  certainly  the  cuisine 
was  not  the  least  curious  part  of  the  establishment :  a  better  or 
•  more  choice  dinner  I  never  saw  upon  a  table,  and  all  the  accom- 
paniments were  in  the  highest  and  most  magnificent  style. 

Sicily  is  miserably  ill  off  for  roads :  excepting  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  principal  towns,  there  are  none  practicable  for  carriages, 
and  there  are  scarcely  even  distinctly  marked  paths  to  connect  the 
various  parts  of  the  island  -,  the  consequence  is,  that  travelling  is 
very  troublesome,  and  is  even  attended  with  some,  hazard  at  par- 
ticular times,  especially  after  much  rain,  when  the  torrents  become 
swollen.  This,  and  other  obstacles  of  a  similar  nature,  deter  many 
from  penetrating  into  the  interior,  though  the  inducements  are  very 
strong.  SuperstitiDn  appears  to  me  to  be  greater  at  Palermo  than 
in  any  other  place  I  have  seen  :  if  a  church  procession  passes  along 
the  street,  all  the  people  within  view  of  it  instantly  drop  on  their 
kness,  the  men  devoutly  taking  off  their  hats,  and  the  women  bow- 
ing to  the  earth,  till  it  is  gone  by  5  even  persons  of  distinction  get 
out  of  their  carriages  and  kneel  down  in  the  mud  -,  yet  with  all  this 
affectation  of  devotion,  I  have  never  seen  less  decorum  of  deport- 
ment in  churches  than  here.  At  Rome  there  is  less  ostentation  of 
piety  in  the  streets,  and  much  more  propriety  of  behaviour  in  the 
churches.  There  is  something  in  the  way  in  which  sermons  are 
delivered  in  Italy  which  strikes  an  Englishman  as  very  theatrical : 
I  heard  a  discourse  delivered  by  a  blind  priest,  which  was  charac- 
terized by  considerable  eloquence,  and  much  gesticulation  5  the 
preacher  moimted  a  long  gallery,  up  and  down  which  he  paraded 
distributing  his  exhortations  equally  amongst  his  flock.  The  subject 
was  the  eulogy  of  charity  j  the  topic  was  treated  extempore,  and  much 
after  the  manner  of  our  own  divines;  the  praises  of  those  who  gave 
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to  the  poor  were  set  forth,  the  inutility  of  laying  up  stores  in  this 
world  was  enlarged  upon^  and  the  vanity  of  worldly  pleasures,  such 
as  dress,  luxiuy,  plays,  balls,  &c.,  was  emphatically  pointed  out  5 
finally,  ihe  pious  were  exhorted  to  deposit,  in  a  purse,  which  was  ex- 
tendi to  them  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  and  was  chinked  with  a 
sort  of  obbligato  accompaniment  to  the  reverend  pastor's  periods, 
some  portion  of  their  wordly  wealth,  and  thus  to  secure  a  great  re- 
ward. Judging  by  the  fmnt  chink  of  the  purse,  I  fear  the  discourse 
had  not  much  effect  on  the  hearers  5  the  congregation  dispersed,  and 
probably  adjourned  to  the  theatres.  These  discourses  seem  to  be 
divided  into  three  parts  :  the  first  contains  some  general  remarks ; 
the  second,  which  is  the  longest,  enters  at  length  into  the  subject; 
and  the  third  consists  of  an  apostrophe  to  the  crucifix,  which  is 
placed  in  the  pulpit,  and  concludes  with  an  appeal  to  the  charity  of 
the  congregation.  Before  commencing  the  third  part  of  the  dis- 
course, the  preacher  announces  the  time  when  he  will  again  hold 
forth,  and  the  subject  on  which  he  proposes  to  expatiate. 

The  ruling  passion  of  the  Palermitans  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rage 
for  display  and  state.  To  gratify  this,  with  the  slender  means  they 
in  general  possess,  is  no  easy  business ;  and  the  struggle  between 
pride  and  poverty  frequently  produces  what  appears  to  a  stranger 
(particularly  an  Englishman)  a  highly  ludicrous  result.  An  eqiupage, 
with  a  footman  or  two  behind  it,  is  a  sine  qud  non  with  every  one 
who  has  the  slightest  pretensions  to  more  than  plebeian  rank ;  but 
as  the  income  of  a  principessa  very  often  does  not  exceed  one  or  two 
hundred  per  anni;im,  and  as,  even  in  this  rich  and  favoiured  land,  the 
keep  of  man  and  beast  costs  something,  management  becomes  neces- 
sary. If  the  principessa  were  to  make  her  appearance  on  the  Marina 
in  a  numbered  carriage,  her  fair  fame  would  be  blasted  for  ever,  and 
fashion  would  bkickball  her.  But  let  her  appear  in  the  most  crazy 
rattletrap  imaginable,  well  blazoned  with  armorial  bearings,  dragged 
by  a  pair  of  ragged  jaded  mules,  superintended  by  an  antiquated 
retainer,  in  soiled  linen  and  tarnished  livery,  whose  fellow  is  con- 
demned to  the  jolting  and  jmnbling  of  the  foot-board  behind,  and 
all  is  as  it  shoidd  be,  the  dignity  of  nobihty  is  satisfied,  and  the  lady 
receives,  with  smiling  condescension,  the  homage  paid  to  her  state. 
The  personal  sacrifices  and  self-denial  which  are  practised  at  home 
to  keep  up  the  state  of  the  equipage,  the  box  at  the  opera,  and  a 
suitable  toilette  abroad,  pass  all  belief.  The  number  of  carriages 
seen  at  Palermo,  compared  with  the  extent  and  population  of  the 
place,  seemed  to  me  greater  than  that  of  any  town  I  have  visited. 
Most  people  of  good  fkshion  have  two  equipages,  one  for  bad 
weather  and  night  work,  the  other  for  show  and  the  public  drive. 
The  difference  between  Sunday  and  the  other  days  of  tl\e  week,  is  as 
observable  in  the  toilette  of  the  aristocracy,  as  in  those  of  plebeians; 
it  is  a.  day  of  dress  with  all. 

Most  of  the  aristocracy  of  Palermo  understand  English,  and  many 
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of  them  speak  it  mth  fluency  and  correctness ;  they  have  no  ofa)eo* 
tion  (the  ladies  in  partictdar)  to  practice  a  little  ^th  an  Englishman 
when  an  opportunity  ofiers.     The  length  of  time  the  British  were  in 
occupation  of  Sicily  gave  the  Sicilians  an  opportunity  of  gaining  some 
knowledge  of  the  English  language^  arud  they  appear  to  have 
acquired  a  relish  for  it.     French  is  the  language  of  good  ion,  and  is 
constantly  spoken  at  the  o|)era    or  conversazi&ni,  or  wherever 
foreigners  are  present.     The  Sicilian  ladies  are  not  in  general  regu- 
larly handsome,  but  the  animation  and  intelligence  which  beam  in 
their  countenances,  appear  to  me  to  render  them  infinitely  nxire 
attractive  than  the  possession  of  mere  beauty  could  do*    The  &oe  iB 
a  perfect  index  of  the  mind,  whose  sudden  flashes  and  varying 
emotions  find  instantaneous  utterance  in  the  eloquent  and  expressive 
features  which  reflect  them.    They  use  signs  and  gestures  much  in 
conversation,  and  very  often  keep  it  up  almost  without  tiie  assist- 
ance of  language  \  nay,  with  the  eyes  alone  ideas  are  exchanged,  and 
whole  sentences  are  conveyed  in  a  glance.    This  species  of  ocular 
eloquence  is  one  of  the  most  surprising,  and  at  the  same  time  fiEMd- 
nating  sights  imaginable,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  but  the  dark 
brilliant  eye  of  a  Sicilian  is  capable  of  it.     The  extraordinary  acute- 
ness  of  their  intellect  makes  them  as  quick  in  comprehending,  as 
the  expressive  character  of  their  featm-es  makes  them  skilful  in  com- 
mimicating  by  such  means  \  and,  accordingly,  it  is  said,  that  a  Sici- 
lian will  answer  you  before  you  open  your  mouth  to  ask  the  question. 
Certain  it  is  that  they  are  wonderfully  quick,  and  seldom  give  you 
the  trouble  of  explaining  what  you  would  say.   The  men  seem  a  most 
lazy  and  indolent  set,  particularly  the  aristocracy  5  they  are  con- 
stantly lounging  about  in  carriages,  and  hardly  ever  walk  or  take 
the  manly  exercise  of  riding;  averse  from  any  active  occupation, 
they  seem  incapable  of  any  active  exertion  even  for  amusem^it. 
The  only  thing  that  rouses  them  is  gambling,  to  which,  in  all  its 
shapes,  they  are  greatly  addicted.     Saturday  is  the  day  appointed 
for  the  drawing  of  the  lottery,  and  here  the  gambling  spirit,  so  • 
prevalent  with  the  Sicilians,  is  brought  fuUy  into  play.    As  the 
hour  for  the  drawing  approaches,  the  avenues  to  the  office,  and 
the  great  square  before  it,  are  thronged  with  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  of  all  sorts.     Expectation  and  intense  anxiety  are  pour- 
trayed  in  each  countenance — every  faculty  is  strained  to  catdi  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  fortunate  numbers  as  they  are  proclaimed 
aloud,  and  the  dis^pointed  expectants  depart  to  scrape  together 
wherewithal  to  try  again  next  week.     This  species  of  gambhng  is 
quite  imiversal,  all,  from  the  prince  to  the  cobler,  engage  in  it  accord- 
ing to  their  means ;  and  as  the  stake  may  be  as  small  as  the  ven- 
turer pleases,  even  the  beggars  in  the  streets  contrive  to  try  their 
fortune.    The  principle  of  the  lottery  is  the  same  as  that  in  France^ 
where  five  numbers  are  drawn. 

Music  is  much  cultivated  by  the  Palermitans,  and  in  private 
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•cwiety  araateor  singing  of  the  most  excellent  description  is  to  be 
heard.  The  opera  may  be  considered  with  them  rather  as  a  neces- 
sary than  a  luxury  3  it  is  their  never-failing  resource  for  filling  up 
the  evening,  and  Uiey  repair  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  stranger^ 
however,  who  looks  around  him  is  apt  to  imagine  that  it  is  rc&er 
fiishion  than  the  love  of  music  that  draws  &em  thither.  The 
talking,  the  visiting,  the  card-playing,  the  eating  and  drinking,  which 
engage  the  audience,  particularly  ^e  more  aristocratic  part,  in  the 
th^itre,  make  one  regard  the  music  as  but  a  secondary  part  of  Uie 
evening  8  entertainment.  This  conduct  is,  however,  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Sicilians  5  it  is  more  or  less  observable  in  every 
opera-house  in  Italy,  and  does  not  carry  with  it  the  inattention  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  stage,  which  it  would  seem  to  imply.  The 
ear  is  always  on  the  alert,  though  the  eyes  and  the  tongue  nmy 
appear  to  be  otherwise  engaged ;  and  woe  to  the  singer  who  ima* 
gines  that  the  privil^es  of  the  boxes  extend  to  the  stage ;  the  fact 
is,  the  Italians  like  to  have  the  same  opera  repeated  a  multitude  of 
times,  until  it  becmnes  perfectly  fEuniliar  to  them,  and  they  can  hum 
in  anticipation  each  phrase  and  each  moHvo  that  occurs  in  the  whole 
onnposition,  and  this  exercise  they  constantly  practice  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  those  who  prefer  hearing  them  delivered  ex  cathedrd. 
To  such  a  degree  do  they  carry  this  delight  in  forestalling  the 
singers,  that  1  believe  they  even  dislike  to  hear  the  customary 
graces  and  embellishments  varied,  as  it  baulks  them  of  their  favourite 
pastime,  and  sets  them  at  fault.  To  gratify  these  propensities,  the 
Impresario  (^  a  theatre,  when  he  produces  a  new  opera,  is  obliged, 
in  order  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  public,  to  guarantee  to  the 
subscribers  that  the  music  shfdl  be  repeated  consecutively  a  certain 
number  of  times ;  and  I  have  known  an  opera  to  be  represented 
upwards  of  fifty  times  without  intermission.  This  seems  to  be 
carried  rather  too  far,  but  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that  music  to  be 
fully  appreciated  must  be  heard  several  times.  For  my  own  part,  I 
never  liked  any  opera  so  well  the  first  as  the  second  time,  and  those 
which  pleased  me  most  have  always  grown  in  my  estimation  in 
proportion  as  I  have  heard  them  often.  One  gets  leisure  at  least  to 
analyze  the  construction  of  the  music,  and  to  examine  its  ingre- 
dients ',  at  first  one  endeavours  to  grasp  at  all,  and  in  effect  carries 
away  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what  has  been  heard. 

The  number  of  Austrian  troops  quartered  in  and  about  Palermo, 
when  I  was  there,  amounted  to  6000  -,  the  Sicilian  troops  were  about 
3000,  an  immense  force  for  so  small  a  place.  The  other  parts  of 
the  island  were  garrisoned  in  the  same  proportion.  The  Austrians 
were  better  received  by  the  Palermltans  than  by  the  Milanese  or  the 
Neapolitans,  and  many  of  them  had  liaisom  of  an  intimate  nature 
with  the  resident  noblesse.  Indeed,  the  laxity  of  morals  here  is  such 
as  to  surprise  even  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  absence  of 
restraint  which  characterizes  society  in  Italy.  It  is  not  thought 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  slightest  appearance  of  decency  and  deoo- 
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rum ;  public  esteem  is  not  worth  having,  and  public  reprobation  there 
is  n<m.e,  for  all  are  alike  depraved.  What  a  state  of  society  is  ibis  ! 
My  stay  at  Palermo  lasted  a  month,  and  I  left  it  with  all  the 
regrets  which  turning  one*s  back  on  lovely  scenery,  a  delightful 
climate,  agreeable  society,  and  most  kind  friends,  can  inspire.  I 
remained  tbere^  perhaps,  just  the  proper  time  to  see  it  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  to  carry  from  it  the  most  favourable  impres- 
sions. The  casual  visitor  of  a  few  days  thinks  it  stupid  from  the 
want  of  objects  of  curiosity  and  resources  for  idle  mornings,  whilst 
^  the  resident  is  tired  of  the  sameness  and  insipidity  which  charac- 
terize the  occupations  and  amusements  of  a  confined  society,  and 
is  perhaps  somewhat  shocked  at  the  licences  which  custom  here 
sanctions,  and  at  a  want  of  bienseance,  to  which  northern  nations 
would  be  apt  to  affix  the  harsher  term  of  immorality.  One  who 
spends  a  month  at  Palermo  has  leisure  to  make  little  excursions 
into  the  neighbouring  country,  and  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  which  this  land  of  oranges,  olives,  almonds^  and  aloes,  even 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  exhibits.  He  may  so  far  cultivate  the 
society  of  the  Palermitans  (a  thing  not  difficult  of  accomplishment) 
as  to  *find  amusement  and  variety,  if  not  instruction.  Ennui  wiU 
hardly  devour  him  in  so  short  a  time ;  and  his  forbearance  is  not 
very  severely  taxed  even  should  he  be  required  to  observe,  with  an 
indulgent  eye,  for  a  few  weeks,  the  laxities  whidi  Sicilian  mamiers 
and  Sicilian  climate  allow.  Adieu,  then,  Palermo  and  Palermitans ! 
Unwilling  should  I  be  to  fix  myself  amongst  you,  delicious  as  is 
your  climate,  and  captivating  as  are  your  attractions,  but  never  have 
I  passed  a  month  more  agreeably  than  with  you.  R^ret  at  leaving 
you,  and  an  anxious  desire  to  revisit  you,  are  my  strongest  feelings, 
as  your  romantic  shores  recede  from  my  eyes ! 


The    Tokkn   Flower. 

By  a  young  West  Indian. — From  the  London  Weekly  Review, 

*  Under  the  Rose,'  in  days  of  old. 
Fond  vows  were  seal'd,  fond  secrets  told  ;— 
And  still  when  Love,  in  eve's  calm  hour^ 
Would  wander  to  its  favourite  bower 
And  whisper  in  its  amorous  mood 
The  thoughts  it  nursed  in  solitude. 
The  dreams  that  loving  hearts  disclose. 
Are  sacred  underneath  the  rose. 

And  while  the  constant  soul  shall  be 
Enamour'd  of  love's  secrecy. 
Through  varying  time's  unceasing  range 
The  language  of  the  lip  may  change. 
Empires  be  won,  and  thrones  decay'd. 
Yet  never  shall  this  emblem  fade, 
For  sacred  still  shall  love  repose 
Under  that  faithful  flower — ^the  rose.* 

*  The  rose  was  sacred  to  HaijHKrates,  the  God  of  Silence :  hence  arose 
proverbial  injunction  of  secrecy  m  the  epithet  *  Under  the  rose.' 
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To  dispute  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  as  a  nation  would 
DOW  be  as  absurd  as  to  give  credence  to,  the  wild  fictions  of  some  of 
their  neighbours,  who  pretend  to  carry  back  their  own  origin  to  a 
supposed  period,  preceding  by  millions  of  years  the  creation  of  the 
wwld  according  to  the  Mosaic  account  Against  fables  so  futile,  and 
so  frequently  confuted,  it  is  needless  to  contend.  No  proofis  of 
authenticity,  nor  even  of  probability,  have  yet  been  discovered  in 
any  history  of  times  anterior  to  that  assigned  by  Moses  to  the  crea- 
tion, nor  has  any  other  historian  ascended  in  the  scale  of  time  so  far 
ashk  second  great  occurrence,  the  universal  deluge.  But  from  the 
period  of  this  latter  event  the  annab  of  China  oonunence ;  obscure, 
indeed,  in  their  earlier  portions,  but  becoming,  with  the  advance  of 
years,  more  clear  and  consistent,  and  assuming,  according  to  the  best 
informed  chrooologists,  at  about  eleven  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  authenticity  of  genuine  and  credible  history. 
Thus  the  Celestial  £mpire  existed  long  anterior  to  the  birth  of  those 
nations  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  ancient,  and  its  records 
have  been  continued  through  a  series  of  three  thousand  years,  almost 
without  a  chasm. 

With  the  Native  historians,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  annals 
extending  to  so  remote  an  epoch,  few  Europeans  have,  however, 
been  acquainted.  Even  their  names  have  scarcely  been  heard  of  in 
the  Western  world,  to  which  their  works  have  rarely  penetrated  in  an 
intelligible  form.  Biographical  notices  of  some  of  the  chief  among 
them  have  recently  been  given  by  that  excellent  Chinese  scholar,  M. 
Abel  Remusat,  from  which  we  propose  to  avail  ourselves  of  such 
fects  as  may  appear  interesting.  They  will  at  least  possess  the 
attraction  of  novdty,  and  convey  information  of  which  even  those 
who  have  professedly  written  histories  of  China  were  utterly  ignorant. 

Passing  over  the  more  ancient  historians,  our  series  will  com- 
mence with  those  who  inmiediately  succeeded  the  restoration  of 
Chinese  literature  in  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  aera. 
In  the  year  213,  B.  C,  the  Emperor  Chi-wang-ti,  in  the  fidl  force 
of  his  absolute  power,  had  brought  into  operation  against  the 
advancement  of  intelligence  the  only  argument  which  an  autocrat 
will  condescend  to  employ  :  the  works  of  the  learned,  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  dominions,  were  strictly  ordered  to  be  burned.  Books 
on  architecture  and  on  medicine  were  alone  exempted  from  the 
general  destruction  -,  the  former,  if  we  may  venture  to  guess  at  the 
inscrutable  motives  of  powers  so  elevated  above  common  concep- 
tions, may  have  been  spared  as  contributing  to-  maintain  his  pomp 
and  state ;  the  latter  on  an  equally  selfish  principle^  that  his  bodily 
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sufferings  miglit  be  alleviated  by  the  assistance  of  art.  Other 
sciences^  the  imperial  despot  decls^red^  served  only  to  increase  idle- 
ness to  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  the  source  of  universal  happiness ; 
and  books,  in  general,  contained  nothing  but  the  seeds  of  revolt ; 
those  who  studied  them  continually  setting  themselves  up  for  re- 
formers, and  whenever  the  wise  edicts  of  the  reigning  prince,  which 
vary  according  to  circumstances,  were  not  precisely  conformable  to 
^e  ancient  laws,  assuming  the  liberty  of  rashly  attacking  his  con- 
duct, and  stirring  up  by  seditious  discourses  the  spirit  of  disobe- 
dience and  rebellion.  Such  were  the  alleged  nnitives  for  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  productions  of  the  learned,  among  whidi 
were  expressly  included  the  writings  of  the  phUosophical  Confucius, 
and  of  the  moral  and  correct  Mencius.  It  is  not  within  the  scq^e 
c^our  present  subject  to  point  out  what  other  irresponsible  powers, 
equally  enlightened  with  the  infamous  Chi-wang-ti,  have  since  acted 
upon  similar  principles.  It  is  by  far  a  more  pleasant  task  to  look 
forward  to  the  emancipation  of  intellect  from  the  fetters  imposed  on 
it  by  ignorance  and  intolerance,  and  to  trace  the  revival  of  litera- 
ture, with  increased  energy,  after  the  period  of  inaction  into  ^^ch 
it  had  been  forced. 

The  sixth  Emperor,  in  succession  from  the  destroyer,  whose  name 
is  still  held  in  deserved  detestation  by  the  learned  of  China,  was 
King-ti.  Under  his  reign  commenced  the  restoration  of  history, 
which  was  urged  on  with  increased  zeal  by  Wou-ti,  the  succeeding 
monarch,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  140  B.  C.  Anxious 
to  recover  such  of  the  historical  documents  of  preceding  ages  bM 
might  have  escaped  the  notke  of  the  destroyers,  Wou-ti  offered 
liberal  rewards  to  all  who  should  produce  them,  ordering,  especially, 
that  close  search  should  be  made  by  those  whose  ancestors  had 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  tribunals  of  history.  The  materials  thus 
collected  were  referred  to  an  academy,  composed  of  the  most  able 
literati,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Ssema-than,  the  descendant  of  a 
family  which  had  furnished  historians  to  the  dynasty  of  Cheon.  On 
his  appointment  to  his  new  ofRce,  he  recdved  from  the  Emperor  the 
title  of  Tai-sse-ling,  or  first  historiographer,  and  immediately  directed 
his  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  the  chronicles  written  by  Con- 
fucius, of  the  *  Commentaries  of  Tsokhieou-ming,*  and  of  his  '  His- 
torical Discourses'  $  works  which  may  be  regard  as  continuations 
of  the  Chou-king,  the  first  and  most  important  production  of 
Chinese  history.  He  then  proposed  to  dispose  in  chron(^ogical 
order  the  histories  of  the  various  states  which  had  mutually  con- 
tended for  the  monarchy  of  China ;  but  while  occupied  in  the  preli- 
minary preparations  he  was  removed  by  a  premature  death.  His 
son  and  successor  was  present.  *  The  great  historian,*  he  says, '  took 
my  hands  between  his  own,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  thus  addressed 
me  :  '^  Our  ancestors,  horn  the  time  of  the  third  dynasty,  have  con- 
tinually rendered  themselves  illustrious  in  the  academy  of  history. 
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Ought  Ito  be  reserved  to  see  the  end  ofsobonouraUeasuccettfaHi? 
If  you  succeed  me^  my  son,  read  the  vnritings  of  our  ancestors.  The 
Emperor,  whose  glorious  sway  extends  over  the  whole  of  Chma,  has 
ordered  me  to  assist  in  the  solemn  ceremonies  which  he  is  about  to 
perform  on  the  sacred  mountain :  I  am  unable  to  obey  his  com- 
mands :  you  will,  doubtless,  be  called  upon  to  fill  my  place.  After- 
wards remember  my  wishes.  Filial  piety  is  evinced,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  duty  paid  to  your  parents  3  in  the  next,  by  the  services 
rendered  to  your  prince ;  but,  above  aU,  by  the  care  which  is  taken 
of  your  own  glory.  It  is  the  height  of  piety  to  reflect  back  upon  a 
fethtf  and  a  mother  the  glory  of  a  name  which  you  have  rendered 
illustrious.*' '  After  explaining  to  him  the  state  of  the  materials  whidi 
had  been  collected,  and  dwelling  on  the  important  duties  of  a  his- 
torian, which  he  conjured  him  to  have  continually  before  his  eyes, 
the  '  great  prince  of  history/  as  he  is  repeatedly  termed  by  his  son, 
expirol. 

Ssema-thsian  required  not  these  exhortations  of  a  revered  parent 
to  induce  him  zealously  to  ftdfil  the  duties  of  the  station  to  which 
be  was  immediately  c^ed.  His  earliest  studies  had  been  directed 
to  the  ancient  historians  of  his  country,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years 
he  was  sufficiently  informed  to  read,  in  addition  to  those  already 
enumerated)  the  Koue-in  and  the  Hi-pen.  Almost  incredulous  with 
respect  to  much  that  was  cont^ned  in  these  works,  and  in  the 
documents  possessed  by  his  father,  to  which  he  had  continual  access, 
he  determined  on  travdling,  to  observe  for  himself  the  remains  by 
which  the  facts  narrated  in  them  might  yet  be  authenticated,  and 
especially  the  relics  of  the  extensive  laboxirs  attributed  in  the  Chou- 
king  to  the  great  lu.  After  devoting  several  years  to  these  and 
other  similar  investigations,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  mihtary 
expedition,  from  the  pursuit  of  which  he  was  recalled  to  attend  the 
dying  bed  of  his  father.  The  three  established  years  of  mourning 
which  succeeded  to  his  loss  were  employed  in  arranging  the  notes 
collected  by  him  during  his  travels  5  and  to  these,  and  to  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  great  history  he  had  projected,  were  also 
devoted  the  two  succeeding  years. 

In  the  retreat  which  he  had  chosen  for  the  pursuit  of  his  peaceful 
inquiries,  he  was  now,  however,  no  longer  permitted  to  remain. 
The  duties  of  grand  historiographer  in  China  are  not  limited  to  the 
ages  which  have  passed;  he  becomes  also  a  magistrate  of  the 
existing  time,  compelled  to  perform  an  active  part,  to  mix  amidst 
actual  occurrences,  and  take  a  share  in  the  daily  business  of  the 
state.  Truth,  unbiassed  by  fear  or  ftivour,  is  the  leading  principle 
by  which  he  is  to  be  guided,  and  he  is  bound  to  employ  it  equdly 
towards  his  n^ter  and  his  contemporaries,  as  towards  those  who 
have  preceded  him  by  centuries.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  res- 
ponsibiUty  of  his  office,  Ssema-thsian  was  incapable  of  allowing  his 
personal  safety  to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  an 
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occasion  quickly  presented  itself  which  called  forth  his  animadver- 
sions in  so  forcible  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  his  disgrace. 

Li-ling,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Empire,  having.'been  van- 
quished by  the  Huns,  joined  the  enemy  with  the  remainder  of  his 
troops.  Against  conduct  so  treacherous  the  public  indignation  was 
strongly  roused.  The  feelings  of  the  Emperor  were  in  unison  with 
that  expressed  by  his  subjects.  He  not  only  condemned  the  oflFend- 
ing  general  to  the  utmost  punishment  permitted  by  the  laws,  but 
extended  the  same  severity  also  to  the  feimily  of  the  culprit.  This 
unjust  stretch  of  authority  was  opposed  by  Ssema-thsian  :  but  not 
contented  with  so  legitimate  an  interference,  he  even  undertook  the 
defence  of  the  general,  and  asserted  that  he  deserved  praise  rather 
than  blame,  for  having  feigned  to  surrender  to  the  Hims  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  to  the  Empire  the  remains  of  his  army,  which 
had  in  fact  been  conquered  by  the  climate  alone,  and  not  by  the 
superior  skill  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  him.  A  panegyric  so  bold, 
and  evidently  so  ill-timed,  drew  on  the  historian  the  wradi  of  the 
Emperor.  Ssema-^sian  was  himself  condemned  to  suffer  death  : 
a  punishment  subsequently  commuted  for  one  which,  in  the  words 
of  Pere  Amiot,  removed  from  the  rank  of  mcMrtals  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  China  then  possessed. 

Cruel  as  was  the  sentence  inflicted  on  him,  it  was  fortunate  for 
the  history  of  China  that  Ssema-thsian  was  again  placed  in  the 
retirement  which  enabled  him  to  resume  his  interrupted  lahoiu^. 
The  lapse  even  of  a  few  years  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to 
regain  the  information  which  was  preserved  only  in  the  memory  of 
the  aged,  and  would  have  added  to  the  difficulties  of  discovering 
and  digesting  the  fragments  of  the  chronicles  which  still  remained  : 
the  silent  testimonials  which  lend  to  history  its  surest  foundation 
would  have  ceased  to  exist,  buildings  would  have  fkllen  to  decay, 
moniunents  have  been  destroyed,  and  inscriptions  defeced:  In  the 
time  of  Ssema-thsian  all  these  sources  of  information  were  accessible, 
and  from  the  whole  of  them  did  he  perseveringly  draw  during  the 
continuance  of  the  imprisonment  to  which  he  was  condemned,  and 
from  which  he  was  released  only  a  short  period  before  his  death,  on 
his  appointment  to  a  kind  of  literary  cbAucery.  It  was  not  until 
afiter  his  decease  that  the  result  of  his  labours  was  given  to  the 
public^  under  the  simple  title  of  Sse-ki,  or  Historical  Memoirs.  On 
its  appearance,  the  posthumous  title  of  Sse-thoung-taen,  which  is 
one  of  the  dignities  of  the  imperial  college,  was  conferred  by  the 
Emperor  on  its  author ;  and  the  still  more  honourable  ^pdlation 
of '  Father  of  History*  was  applied  to  him  by  universal  consent. 

The  Sse*ki  is  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  books,  and  em- 
braces the  history  of  China  from  the  reign  of  Hoang^ti  (2097  B.C.) 
to  that  of  Hiao-wou  (A.  D.  122),  terminating  with  a  year  remarkable 
for  the  discovery  of  one  of  those  marvellous  unicorns,  the  appearance 
of  which  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  affording  the  happiest  pre- 
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sages.    As  it  bas  served  as  a  model  for  all  succeeding  writers  of  the 
great  annals  of  the  empire,  a  vast  historical  body  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  '  Twenty-two  Histories/  an  outline  of  the  plan  pursued 
in  it  may  not  be  without  interest.     It  is  divided  into  five  parts :  the 
first,  entitled  the  ^  Imperial  Chronicle/  is  dedicated  to  the  history  of 
the  Emperors,  and  of  the  £mpire  at  large ;  the  second  is  a  series 
of  '  Chronolo^cal  Tables,*  resembling  in  form  those  of  our  historical 
atlasses,  and  giving  a  general  outline  of  the  occurrences  in  the  minor 
states  and  governments ;  the  third  traces  the  progress  of  each  of 
the  *  Eight  Branches  of  Science*  through  its  successive  improve- 
ments and  variations  ;  the  fourth  embraces  genealogical  histories  of 
all  the  fEimilies  who  have  enjoyed  territorial  possessions ;  and  the 
fifth,  by  fieur  the  most  extensive  division,  furnishes  the  biography  of 
all  who  have  been  celebrated  either  for  their  acquirements  in  science, 
or  for  their  administration  of  public  employments.   By  this  arrange- 
ment it  was  attempted  to  free  the  narrative  of  the  more  important 
events  from  the  details  by  which  they  might  have  been  overwhelmed, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  avoids  the  rejection  of  those  minute  par- 
ticulars which  throw  so  much  light  on  the  manners  and  genius  of 
an  age  or  nation.     The  style  of  the  work  is  stated  to  be  simple  and 
sustained  throughout ;  the  immense  multitude  of  facts  embodied  in 
it  are  related  in  a  neat  and  lively  manner ;  and  the  fabulous  stories, 
(rf"  which  it  contains  not  a  few,  are  so  given  as  to  show  that  the 
author  did  not  himself  receive  them  as  credible,  but  merely  preserved 
them  as  curious  illustrations  of  ancient  times.    Several  of  the  books 
have  been  lost,  but  the  places  of  many  of  them  have  been  ^supplied 
by  the  additions  of  Chou-chao-sun.     The  Sse-ki  is  the  only  work  of 
Ssema-thsian  :  in  attributing  to  him  others,  Pere  Amiot  has  mistaken 
the  titles  of  its  divisions  for  so  many  separate  publications.     He  has 
also  erred  extremely  in  the  descriptions  which  he  has  given  of  several 
of  the  portions. 

SsBMA-cRiNG>  the  ucxt  historiau  of  China  whom  we  shall  mention, 
is  so  &r  inferior  to  the  preceding  in  the  estimation  of  his  country- 
men, as  to  be  frequently  distinguished  among  them  by  the  epithet, 
Siao  :  Siao  Ssema,  the  Utile  Ssema.  He  liv^  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  undertook  to  supply  the  deiiciences  of  the 
Sse-ki.  His  San-hoang-pen-ki  is  a  collection  of  the  principal  tra- 
ditions relative  to  those  half  historical,  half  mythological,  personages, 
Fou-hi,  Niu-wa,  and  Chin-noung.  In  this  work  Pere  Cibot  finds 
nothing  to  praise,  except  that  it  is  very  short.  His  other  production 
is  the  Sou-yin,  a  history  of  little  merit,  but  from  which  long  extracts 
are  usually  added  as  notes  and  illustrations  to  the  various  editions  of 
the  great  historical  work  of  Ssema-thsian. 

Of  a  far  higher  rank  was  Ssema-Kouang,  who  flourished  during 
the  eleventh  century.  In  his  infancy  he  discovered  some  of  those 
traits  of  precocious  talent  on  which  a  certain  class  of  biographers 
are  wont  to  dwell  with  peculiar  complacency.    One  of  tiiese  is 
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worthy  of  mention : — ^While  playing  with  some  of  his  juvehOe  txim^ 
panions  near  one  of  those  large  vases  in  which  the  Chinese  keep 
their  golden  fishes^  one  of  the  children  fell  into  it^  and  was  on  the 
point  of  drowning. '  The  others  fled  in  terror  |  Ssema-kooang  alone 
remained :  he  sought  for  a  large  stone^  with  which  he  broke  the 
vase  i  the  water  escaped,  and  &e  life  of  his  play-Mlow  was  saved. 
At  the  age  of  seven  years  he  conmienced  reading  the  ancient  historical 
books,  and  devoted  himself  to  their  study  with  unequalled  eagerness 
and  assiduity.  He  was  never  without  one  of  them  in  his  hand| 
his  sleep  was  short ;  and  he  renounced  all  kinds  of  amuseihent^ 
As  he  advanced  in  years  he  constantly  avoided  all  those  connec^ons, 
the  least  mischievous  result  of  which,  according  to  the  Chinese,  is 
the  loss  of  time  which  they  occasion  5  and  the  only  relaxation  he 
allowed  himself  was  the  company  of  the  learned,  to  the  highest  rank 
among  whom  he  was  raised  when  only  twenty  years  of  age. 

In  China,  the  opinion  that  a  man  of  letters  is  fitted  for  every 
situation,  appears  to  be  generally  received  j  one  who  is  acquainted 
thoroughly  with  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  is,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, an  upright  magistrate,  an  able  minister,  and  an  excellent 
general.  A  superior  scholar  like  Ssema-kouang  could  not,  therefore, 
be  left  long  unemployed.  In  his  first  services  he  was  unfortunate.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  district  which  was  continually  exposed 
to  the  inroads  of  the  Tangut  Tartars,  he  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  three  new  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  boundary  river,  to 
be  peopled  by  the  superabundant  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  who  would  of  course  be  interested  in  the  defence  of  their 
new  possessions.  The  enemy,  however,  instead  of  being  repelled 
by  these  precautionary  measures,  found  in  them  only  additional  ob- 
jects of  attraction  -,  the  new  cities  furnished  them  still  more  abun- 
dantly with  slaves  and  plunder.  The  Emperor,  exasperated  at  this 
fresh  invasion,  removed  from  his  office  the  general  on  whose  respon- 
sibility the  plan  had  been  ccurried  into  effect,  and  ordered  that  he 
should  be  tried  for  his  offence  $  but  Ssema-kouang,  aware  that  the 
error  originated  in  his  own  want  of  experience,  addressed  the  monarch 
in  behalf  of  the  culprit.  His  generous  self-accusation  turned  the 
current  of  wrath,  and  the  friends  were  pardoned :  the  historian  was 
even  promoted  to  the  government  of  the  capital  of  Ho-nan,  and  be- 
came afterwards  public  censor  and  historical  secretary  of  the  palace. 

The  duties  and  the  risks  of  this  high  office  have  been  already 
noticed.  Ssema-kouang  executed  the  former  with  a  fidelity  which 
exposed  him  to  the  latter.  An  unknown  animal  having  been  sent 
from  the  south  to  the  Emperor,  the  courtiers  united  in  declaring  it 
to  be  the  khi-lin,  the  marvellous  unicorn,  which  appears  only  in 
prosperous  times,  when  the  empire  is  flourishing  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  excellent  prince.  The  renuurk  of  the  historiographer, 
when  consulted  by  order  of  the  monarch,  exhibited  some  boldness : 
*  I  have  never  seen,'  he  said,  *  the  khi-lin,  and  consequently  can* 
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not  tell  whether  the  atiimal  you  speak  of  is  one.  I  only  know  that 
the  khi-lin  has  never  heen  brought  here  by  strangers  :  its  a]^)earance 
ia  voluntary  when  the  state  is  well  governed/  His  rebtike  of  flattery 
on  another  occasion  has  also  been  put  on  record.  The  astronomers 
had  predicted  that  a  certain  eclipse  of  the  sun  would  extend  to  six 
digits  5  the  eclipse  arrived  and  only  four  digits  were  obscured.  Th6 
Emperor  was  formally  congratulated  by  his  court  on  this  happy  event ; 
in  honour  of  the  wisik>m  of  his  government  the  heavens  themselves^ 
h  was  said^  had  deviated  from  their  usual  laws.  Ssema-kouang, 
who  was  present^  interrupted  the  courtiers.  '  The  first  duty  of  a 
censor/  he  exclaimed,  '  is  to  tell  the  truth :  what  you  have  just 
lieard  is  either  base  flattery,  or  the  result  of  gross  ignorance.  The 
eclipse  has  been  smaller  thaa  was  predicted ;  from  that  neither 
a  good  nor  an  evil  prognostic  can  be  drawn,  neither  is  there  in  it 
any  thing  on  which  to  congratulate  your  miyesty.  The  astronomers 
have  been  deceived ;  if  firom  their  own  negligence^  they  ought  to  be 
punished.  The  worst  omen  I  can  perceive  is,  that  you  have  about 
your  person  men  who  dare  to  speak  in  the  manner  I  have  just  heard> 
and  that  your  majesty  deigns  to  listen  to  them.*  Far  from  resenting 
the  freedom  ci  tlids  harangue,  the  Emperor  continued  to  honour  the 
historiographer  with  his  favour  -,  and  after  his  decease,  Ssema-kouang 
retained  possession  of  his  office  during  the  regency  which  succeeded^ 
and  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ying-tsoung. 
This  monarch  was  the  nephew  of  his  predecessor  -,  but  desirous  of 
showing  respect  to  his  father,  he  solemnly  conferred  on  him  the 
svpreme  title  and  honours.  According  to  the  principles  of  adoption^ 
these  honours  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  Emperor  who  had  imme« 
diately  preceded  him,  whom  he  was  bound  to  regard  as  a  fsither ; 
the  h^est  title  which  could  be  given  to  his  real  fadier  being  that  dr 
*  august  uncle.*  Against  this  innovation  Ssema-kouang  remonstrated 
with  so  much  spirit,  that  six  only  of  the  inferior  censors  dared  to 
sign  the  memorial  which  he  presented  on  the  occasion.  Their  hardi-> 
hood  was  beyond  the  sufierance  of  a  young  monarch,  and  the  whole 
of  them  were  inmiediately  dismissed  firom  their  offices. 

In  the  retirement  which  succeeded  to  his  disgrace,  the  historian 
undertook  the  composition  of  the  great  work  on  which  hi^  literary 
fiune  is  founded.  He  began  by  writing  an  essav  in  eight  books,  on 
the  plan  of  the  celebrated  Chronicle  of  Tso-khieou-ming,  which 
being  shown  to  the  Emperor,  received  his  highest  approbation.  He 
encouraged  the  author  to  contintye  and  extend  his  work,  and  placed 
at  his  disposal  the  public  documents  which  were  adapted  to  ensure 
its  accuracy.  From  the  immense  extent  of  the  materials,  the  history 
proceeded  but  slowly,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  afforded  to 
Ssema-kouang  by  the  most  able  among  the  literati.  It  at  length 
appeared,  under  the  title  of  Tseu-tchi-thoung-kian,  or  Mirror  for 
the  use  of  Governors,  and  consisted,  in  its  original  form,  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety-four  books  of  text,  thirty  of  tables^  and  thirty 
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of  dissertations  and  discussions*  The  fects  are  connected  in  it  into 
a  single  narrative,  instead  of  being  arranged  under  different  classes, 
as  in  the  Sse-ki  -,  and  it  embraces  a  period  of  1362  years,  com- 
mencing with  the  times  of  the  civil  wars,  and  concluding  with  the 
accession  of  the  dynasty  under  which  the  author  lived.  The  more 
ancient  occurrences  were  afterwards  added  to  it  by  Lieou-iu,  -one  of 
his  colleagues,  and"  it  has  been  since  continued  by  other  writers* 
Abridgments  and  extracts  from  it  are  numerous,  and  like  the  work 
itself  are  highly  esteemed.  The  most  celebrated*  is  the  Thdung- 
kian-kang-mou,  in  which  the  Kang-mou,  or  Sununaries,  written  by 
Chu-hi,  are  blended  with  the  original  work  of  Ssema^kouang. 

Previously  to  the  completion  of  this  great  work,  the  historian  had 
again  been  called  into  public  life  by  the  Emperor  Chin-tsoung,  and 
had  resumed  its  duties  under  circumstances  still  more  (Mscouraging 
than  those  against  which  he  had  before  struggled.  The  feelings 
and  the  opinions  of  Ssema-kouang  were  orthodox  in  the  extreme ; 
precedent  and  ciutom  were  his  sole  guides  ^  he  lived  only  in  the 
strictest  observances  of  remoter  times.  He  had  now  to  encounter 
the  heterodox  tenets  of  a  modem  philosopher,  who  derided  the 
ancient  doctrines,  and  aimed  continually  at  innovation.  The  con- 
tentions of  the  rival  advisers  were  frequent  and  severe,  but  the 
Emperor  inclined  to  the  novel  views  which  emancipated  him  fVom 
numerous  restraints  $  and  while  he  listened  with  the  utmost  pMience 
and  deference  to  the  moralist  of  former  days,  he  constantly  ^i<;ted  in 
conformity  with  the  plans  of  the  reformer.  The  historian  long  and 
patiently  endeavoured  to  stem  the  current  i^ch  «et  so  stwmgfy 
against  him ;  on  every  important  occasion  he  continued  to  tender 
his  advice,  even  under  the  conviction  which  necessarily  fore^  itself 
upon  him,  that  it  was  offered  only  to  be  neglected.  Those  who 
coincided  with  him  in  opinion  successively  darted  the  <ourt,  und 
he  eventually  remained  almost  the  only  supporter  of  ancient  prin*- 
ciples.  His  steadiness,  though  it  influenced  not  the  conduct,  com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  Emperor,  who  himself  condescended  to 
write  tlie  prefiicc  to  the  Thoung-kian,  which  was  completed  amidst 
thu  disputes  which  dtuly  agitated  the  court.  He  also  appointed  the 
biistortan  la  tUt!  liigU  past  of  I'rej^ldent  of  the  Imperial  College  of 
the  Ilan-Iiii,  a.  body  gomewhnt  resembling  in  its  functaoasyr  bpth 
liteniry  nnd  j>oSitical,  tiie  plan  orig-imilly  proposed  for  the  Institute 
uf  France.  Sseuia-kouaiig  streouausly  opposed  his  nomination  to 
this  new  digDity,  but  having  at  length  yielded  to  the  importuniCtes 
of  Ills  niast<!r,  be  det4^  rati  tied  on  itiiproving  the  opportunities  which 
it  affbrded  him  fur  eoiiv  eyiu^-  iiistru<jtion.  In  his  public  addreues, 
which  the  Em[>eror  honoured  with  his  presence,  hg  delighted  to 
dwell  on  the  history  of  those  uKumrchs  who,  by  listening  to  ike 
advice  of  innovators^  hnd  compromised  the  safety  of  the  statev-jmd 
had  led  to  the  ruin  of  their  dyniLsty.  His  imperial  auditor,  for  from 
being  offended  at  the  political  lectures  thus  addressed  to  him. 
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affcnrded  to  tlie  historian  ample  opportunity  for  increasing  their 
number  by  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  public  censors.  Several 
of  his  writings  in  this  kind  are  preserved  in  the  collection  entitled 
KouweD-youan-kian.  Wearied^  at  length,  with  fruitless  attempts  at 
correctiDg  the  disorders  which  he  lament^,  he  requested  permission 
to  retire  from  the  scene  where  oi^sition  constantly  thwarted  his 
best  endeavours,  and  obtained  it  on  the  condition  of  his  retaining  a 
title  which  compelled  him  to  interest  himself  in  the  condition  of  the 
country  to  ^hich  he  shouMYetire* 

From  the  retreat,  in  which  he  had  proposed  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  study  and  in  relieving  the  oppressed,  Ssema-kouang  again 
emerged  with  increased  honours,  after  the  death  of  Cbin-tsoung.  On 
his  route  to  the  capital,  whither  he  repaired  to  evince  his  respect  for  the 
memory  of  ^his  deceased  master,  he  was  every  where  received  with  the 
kwidest  aofitamatkms  <^ triumphant  congratciation.  His  decided  oppo- 
sition to  the  unpopular  measures  of  the  late  government  was  univer- 
sally known  and  appreciated,  and  public  opinion,  if  such  an  impulse 
ever  existed  in  China,  manifested  itself  on  this  occasion  in  the  most  for- 
cible manner.  His  journey  promised,  in  fact,  but  one  long  triumpli 
throughout ;  but  fearful  of  the  effects  which  such  a  display  might 
produce,  he  withdrew  from  his  admirers,  and  endeavoured  to  regain 
his  retirement*  He  was  prevented  by  the  orders  of  the  Empress 
Regfnit,  who  placed  in  his  hioids  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  by 
nominating  him  successively  governor  of  the  young  monarch,  and 
principal  minister.  The  duties  were  more  than  his  enfeebled  health 
and  aovanoed  age  could  sustain ;  after  a  short  struggle,  during  which 
he  arran§ped  a  peace  with  the  Princes  of  Tangut,  and  effaced  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  the  relics  of  the  innovations  recently  intro- 
ducied,  the  great  historian  and  able  statesman  expired. 

Wi^  his  death,  however,  ^e  history  of  Ssema-kouang  does  not 
conclude.  The  public  funeral,  the  imbounded  eulogiums,  and  the 
universal  regret  which  attended  it,  were  quickly  followed  by  a  sin- 
gular reverse.  Wi^in  eleven  years  the  partisans  of  the  new  system 
had  regained  the  power  which  he  had  wrested  from  them,  and  they 
employed  it  in  vengeance  against  their  most  determined  opponent. 
By  a  neaBttre  which  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  the 
deepest  inpretsion,  he  was  deprived  of  his  posthumous  titles,  and 
deckfed  an  enemy  to  his  country  and  his  sovereign ;  his  tomb  was 
thrown  down,  the  nmrble  which  commemomted  his  virtues  and  his 
works  was  destroyed,  and  in  its  stead  was  erected  another,  on  which 
were  miumerated  his  pretended  crimes.  Even  his  works  were  con- 
demned to  the  flames,  and  China  had  nearly  been  deprived  of  one 
of  the  most  important  of  her  literary  monuments  $  they  were,  how- 
ever, fortunately  preserved  from  the  fate  with  which  they  were 
menaced.  The  memory  of  their  author  was  also  speedily  vindicated 
from  the  obloquy  which  had  been  cast  upon  it ;  three  years  had 
scarcely  eh^sed  before  the  whole  of  his  tittes  were  restored,  and  his 
tablet  was  subsequently  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  ancestors  of  the 

Orienfai  Herald,  Fol.  14.  S 
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mgnin^  monarch*  by  the  aute  of  that  of  die  lilnipipnir  ^Tehi^tjcwmft 
wl^  bad  directed  bis  disgrace.  In  196T  bis  name  was  inscribed  in 
the  temple  of  Confucius^  with  a  title  corresponding  nearly  to 
that  of '  Prince  of  Literature ;'  and  in  1530  be  received  a  new  deno- 
mination,  which  be  still  preserves,  that  of  Sianjou  Ssema^tseu,  the 
highest  character  which,  in  the  estimation  of  a  Chinese,  oouU  bt 
conferred  on  any  individual,  and  which  is  intended  to  designate  om 
who  has  shown  himself  invariably  attached  to  the  opinions,  bodi 
literary  and  political,  of  the  school  of  Confiidus, 


The  Walpubois  Night* 

/Triitfn  ^€r  viewimg'  the  magmjketu  mUlm^  4^th9  S^me  imRitMtMs 
lUmanxtiom  of  Fmui.    Jy  Hem^  MieimM  Piftker. 

[Thb  simunit  of '  The  Hart?,*  illuminated  partly  by  the  full  moon, 
but  principally  by  a  red  gloomy  light  which  fills  the  air,  black  in- 
distinct shadows,  and  crowds  of  ghastly  objects,  are  seen  flitting 
about,  or  dancing  round  the  green  and  lund  flames  of  the  witcb- 
fires.  Every  thing  is  in  motion  j  trees,,  rocks,  the  mountain-fern, 
the  reptiles  of  the  earth,  and  the  owls  and  bats  of  £he  forest;,  the 
streams  are  broken  into  a  blue  mist,  or,  rushing  fiercely  along,  the 
colour  of  blood;  wild  elf-music  and  voices  heard  in  the  air,  as 
demons  and  spirits,  and  magicians  rush  firom^  all  quarters  to  cele- 
brate the  rites  of  Oberon.]  # 

From  the  fire  and  the  flood. 

From  the  blue  depths  of  the  sleeping  lake^ 

From  the  haunted  wood. 

From  the  cavern  and  the  brake. 

From  the  study,  where  the  midnigikt  lamp 

Gleami  on  the  mystic  page, 

From  the  lone  and  mossy  henmita^. 

From  the  wild  and  wide-spread  camp. 

From  the  costly  board  of  the  haoquet-balV 

Shining  with  |rold  and  li^^ht. 

From  Ae  mazy  dance  of  the  festival. 

Where  beauty  beams  more  bright. 

From  the  church-yard  lone. 

From  the  Lady's  bonner. 

From  the  gallows  and  the  headiiig-«tooa. 

From  the  warrior's  tower, — 

Hurry,  hurry,  as  the  clouds  fly 

In  a  storm  o'er  the  moonlight  sky; 

Hurry,  hurry,  as  the  rattling  hall  '     * 

Drives  before  the  shrill  north  gale : 

Hurry,  hurry,  through  the  earth— through  the  all^-« 

With  whoop,  and  hollow,  and  mad  shout. 

And  the  msh  of  the  mighty  rout. 

Ringing,  ringing,  er ery  where— 

Hurry,  huny*  hurry  on. 

To  join  the  ntes  of  Oberon, 
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MliPifisvoPHi^Lss«-*-Wdl  done,  my  sweet  Neofdiite  and  most 
learned  Doetorj  friib^  I  thougbl  twice  that  yon  were  torn  from  may 
but  you  c)img>  as  )  promise  to  cling  l^y  you.  There's  a  tolerable 
crowd;  what  think  you  of  it? 

Faustus^ — ^It  is  th^  rush  of  worlds^  meeting  apd  nungling  Uk^ 
the  sand  coluimfi  of  the  s|i»oom-^with  the  noise  of  a  thousand 
thunder-clouds* 

Mara^fr-Hark! 

coioaya  pv  aviuTa. 

The  pale  itam  far  eff  ^vering. 

Feel  the  power  of  the  night; 

The  glow-worm  host  all  quivering. 

Flash  a  mystic  emerald  light. 

Tbe  ttanas  sm  striking  Are, 

A|^  the  leiif  of  every  prier 

is  ciu'ling  and  in  motipp ; 

And  the  forest  heaves  like  ocean. 

When  the  storm-spirits  stride  o'er  it; 

And  the  giant  firs  are  groaning 

Like  a  giue  threngh  Icebergs  moaahig. 

When  it  rends  the  floe  before  it; 

And  the  ice,  borne  seaward,  tears 

From  their  cubs  the  howling  bears. 

The  gnarPd  oak-roots  are  shooting 

And  clashing  in  the  air; 

And  the  forest  owls  are  hocking 

While  they  flutter  on  them  there.— 

The  eagles  all  are  screaming. 

For  the  red  light  dimly  tips 

Rock  and  torrent,  like  the  gleaming 

Of  the  snn  in  an  e€lipse.-->- 

Hurry,  hurry,  to  the  feast 

By  the  light  that  we  love  best. 
Faust. — The  pebbles  are  grinding  together,  and  shrieking. 
Mbph. — ^Does  it  set  your  teeth  on  edge  ?  It  is  nothing  to  the  noise 
they  mado  at  the  deluge. 

Favb  v^^^The  boughs  of  the  trees  are  twining  and  shuddering  like 
parchment  in  the  fire;  and  see !  the  roots,  covered  with  a  multitude 
ef  hideoufl  dh^ing  creatures,  burst  into  the  upper  aur,  where  they 
twist  and  curl  like  gigantic  earth-»worms. 

MsPH. — Stop!  stand  a  little  on  one  side }  I  hear  some  gentlemen 
grqnng  tbehr  way  frmn  the  eanlfo  pf  the  earth;  they  ate  just  under 
our  feet — ah !  they  break  cov^» 

FAcaT.— What  frightful  objects  !  dwarfb  of  all  ores :  lead,  and 
iron,  and  copper.  I  hate  to  took  upon  the  glitter  of  thehr  shining 
fftotiy  eyes^  and  to  see  their  burnished  featuiea  grinning  and 
mewing, 

lb9H^..*They  ate  not  a  waU-flnreared  generation  j  but  you  must 
alknr  the  honest  truA,  that  they  are  IbUowe  of  aiftab    Doyoaift 
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that  thing  oi  fitrd,  aad  lace,  and  velvets,  and  jeweb :  he,  there, 
walking-  between  a  dork'  and  a  fur  haired  beauty,  bodi  in  Eve's 
costume,  ere  she  had  vihe  advantage  of  my  acquaintance)    '    '   *  ^ 

Faust.— It  is  an  Elector  of  the  Empire, — a  Prince  Bishop. 

Mbph. — ^Yes,  he's  an  ecclesiastic;  but  look  farUier  to.  the  left, 
and  you'll  see  a  whole  cluster  of  mitres  and  cardinals*  hats :  those 
feOows  have  always  an  eye  to  business ;  they  are  settling  about  the 
next  Pope  before  they  go  into  conclave :  the  present  is  to  be  poi- 
soned on  Saturday;  he  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  have  had  half  a 
mind  to  give  him  a  hint  of.  what's  going  on,  only  that  such  a  pro« 
ceeding  would  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  <k  a  nearer  intimacy. 

Faust. — Hush ! 

Mbph. — Yes,  it  is  the  dim  song  of  those  who  come  from  beyond 
the  furthest  star  that  glimmers  red  and  fiont  in  winter  nights. 

Faust. — *Tis  like  the  low  mormur  of  an  ice-fed  stream^  making 
its  way  a  thousand  fathoms  deep  beneath  a  gkcier. 

HOSG   of    SPIRITS. 

We  come  through  the  blue  fields  of  ether^ 

Oar  path  was  the  ray  of  a  star ; 

The  glance  of  the  northern  lights 

Was  the  beacon  that  led  us  to  earth* 

We  see  not  the  dusky  spot  .  . 

From  the  halls  of  our  dwelling-place  i     • 

The  northern  lights  alone  ,    , 

Cast  a  pale  and  sluvering  gleam 

Round  the  space  where  the  dim  globe  rolls. 

Like  that  which  the  fire»fly  sheds 

Upon  a  dewy  leaf. 

But  we  felt  the  power  of  the  nighty . 

Where  countless  spirits  dwell 

In  spheres  of  ruby  light, 

E?ett  as  a  spells—— 

Meph.— HoUo! 

Faust. — ^Why,  how  now?  You  seem  disturbed:  your  ey** 
|:leam  like  two  burning  coals  ^  and  you  glow  all  over  like  moHea 
iron.  , 

Mbph.*— One  has  need  to  be  reminded  of  one*s  philosophy  •  on 
auch  occasions :  do  you  see  those  two  fellows  i 

Faust. — They  bear  iaipenal  crowns. 

Mbph.— I  let  them  know  only  yesterday  that  I  would  have  ittore 
attention  to  ousiness ;  yet  here  they  are  ^Amcking  young  witchtes 
tmder  the  chiiv  and  lounging  about,  as  if  my  servicse  must  not  auffo* 
by  their  absence  from  their  proper  places. 

Faust.— ^ee,  they  pause  in  tlie  shadow  of  that  gigantic  ha^i 
wings  close  by  the  skeleton*horse  and  his  fleshless  i^er.  Now 
the  light  <^  that  bbck  owl's  green  glittering  eyes  g^euns  upon  a 
pf^Der  whidbi  one  pulls  from  his  breast 
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MBPH.<^Ah!  liMey  divide  ilvitliGray>(«  aid <Kmipiui^  5  tkenthey 
grasp  tbeir  sword-hilts,  and  now  their  hands  join*  I  was  wrong  to 
suspect  them :  they  «re  about  my  business.    Listcti! 

SOKO  X»T   SIPIRITS. 

'       ^Tls  fiweet,  'tis  sweet,  by  the  new  moon's  li^t. 
To  breathe  the  fresh  scent  of  the  cypress  tree; 
To  sing  from  a  grave  the  live  long  nighty 
Or  join  the  d^  in  .their  reveh^. 

Tis  sweet,  'tis  sweet,  when  the  evening  star 
Throws  a  long  bright  track  on  the  western  main^ 

To  inhale  the  breeze  that  beats  from  a£ur 
The  red  mist  fresh  from  a  battle  plain.  , 

But  sweeter  it  is,  when  o'er  mankind     ,  ,       .       i  ^ 

The  plague's  black  banner  darkly  waves. 
And,  of  nations,  few  are  left  behind 

To  dig  and  groan  at  their  fellows'  graif  es^ 

Faust, — What  leprous,  ghastly  looking,  wrinkled,  skeleton  Uiiftgs 
are  these,  who  skimmer  through  the  air  like  grey  shadows,  howl* 
ing  and  gibbering  that  dismal  trash  ? 

Mbph. — Oh !  scavengering  rascals,  fellows  who  pick  up,  a  small 
livelihood  in  tombs,  and  about  cemeteries  $  they  come  froinithe  East 
with  spices,  pearls,  and  other  precious  things  ;  they  are  aoofere  scum 
of  the  earth,  but  one  must  submit  to  their  presenee  sometimes  for 
the  sake  of  popularity.  * 

Faust. — ^Merciful ! 

Mbph. — Hush !  pray  compose  yours^  we  are  too)  polite  here 
to  use  expletives  of  that  description ; — ^priHiee,  abandon  to  bad  a 
habit,  some  of  my  guests  have  very  tender  consciences.  A^  !  (to  a 
snake  who  is  licking  his  heel,  and  fawning  upon  him) — oU  friend ! 
we  have  not  met  since  I  sent  you  and  another  to  crush  Lao^Kwn. 

Faust. — It  is  she !  but  her  cheek  is  paler  than  a  lily  kissed  by  the 
moon-beam  -,  it  is  she,  but  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  droop  like  dyf ng 
violets  ',  the  rose,  that  was  once  upon  her  cheek,  scarce  lingers  faintly 
on  her  sorrowful  lips  j  how  came  she  here  amdngst  the  infeqial  mul- 
titude which  she  threads,  pure  and  lovely  as  the  stream  th^t  flows 
through  salt  mines,  yet  keeps  its  sweetness  uncontaminated  ? 

^  Mbph. — Pray  you  now,  no  sentincient.  Do  you  s^  yon  knoi'of 
three  immortal  beauties  ?  So  stood  they,  more  loVely  than  the  flowers 
that  bloomed  in  Paradise  ere  earth  was  blighted,  before  the  dazzle 
shepherd  Paris.    I  was  in. the  apple. 

FAOST.-^not  attending  to  hiro)— I  see  no  life  or  motion  in  her, 
but  she  glides,  solemn  and  shadow-like,  anaidst  the  fiendish  throng 
that  pass  reverently  and  silently  before  her  j  yes,  there,  still  through 
the  black  tossing  masses  of  hideous  shapes  and  demon  forms,  sueh 
as  men  see  in  fever  dreams,  she  shines  cahn  and  holy  as  a  star  of 
heaven  through  the  rifts  of  the  rolling  tempest;  how  pale,  alas! 
how  pale!    Mephistopheles,  fiend,  quick,  say  what  dark  red  mark 
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ii  that,  dM  M  the  ffAMi  ting  I  oncse  (daeed  upon  hdr  flngtfi  HfMch 
*ttcif  cl«l  b^  small  snowy  thrdttt  ? 

Mbph. — Psha !  some  i^man*8  gewg&w,  a  nddd^ce,  I  supiMe^ 
what  else  should  it  be  ?  There  aire  m  tiMUsand  such  fdry  figures  wan- 
dering on  the  hill|  I  know  a  fellow,  a  monk  at  Cologne^  who  makes 
them  by  dozens  i  but— 

Faust. — She  approaches)  I  cati  scarcely  breathe)  wb^t  means 
the  heavy  sound  of  the  bell  that  loUs,  tolls^  tolls,  so  drearily  in  my 
ear  ? — and  the  icy  air^  chilling  my  very  heiurt'S  bloody  that  precedes 
her }  Hands  offi  flend>  devil>  I  will  SpeAk  to  kef  t  M&rgaret,  my 
love,  my  first,  my  oflly  lore,  ih  the  name  of  • — ^ 

[The  word  is  drowned  by  a  dreadful  crash  of  thunder,  the  whole 
scene  quivers  and  is  lost  amidst  the  continued  blaze  df  intetise  light- 
ning; ^en  appears'a  treeless  sandy  desert,  illuminated  by  the  bright 
light  of  the  fv^  mponj  enormous  mounds  and  piles  of  ruins  are  lying 
in  all  directions,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Mephistophdes  is  dis- 
covered sitting  on  the  ftagmeilt  of  a  coluinll,  With  hi*  dbcJWS  oh  his 
knee^,  sup^nliig  liis  chin  between  his  hands,  ahd  looking  at  Fau^Uii, 
who  lies,  apparently  insensible,  on  the  gltmnd.] 

]?Aus t.— (reriVitig) — Oh,  Margaret !  How  *s  this  ?*"Where  dm  I  ? 
—thou  too  here  ? — Where  is  tthe  ? 

Mbph. — It  might  hkve  been  an  awkward  tumble,  but  since  %e  are 
here,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  of  Nimrod*s  skeleton  | 
it  is  in  the  highest  mound  yonder. 

Faust. — Are  we  then  amidst  the  ruins  of  NiheVeh  ? 

Mbph.— No  matter :  come^  Come.     [They  disappear.] 


SoNNist  AabnAtiMt)  TO  A  Laut,  wtto  Uadis  a  yztkit  AfldM 
Visit  to  CAMBftioOfi. 

Iif  Chvnta's  classic  courts^  so  haply  met« 

Ah  I  why,  fiftir  maid,  thus  traasieat  it  thy  stayl 

8aeh  dear  delight,  bo  quickly  snatched  away^ 

Leates  us  a  sad  reverse  itt  deep  regret  t] 

Think  not  our  treasures  are  exhausted  ye^^ 

Think  not  our  sun  of  novelty  is  se^^ 

The  lordly  mansion,  waving  woods  amongi 

The  rural  stroll  along  the  enamellM  mead. 

The  lovely  PhilomePs  melodious  sotig. 

The  thousand  charms  by  Heaven  to  Spring  deereedi 

All  t>lead  thy  further  stay.    Nor  let  them  vunly  pl4ad. 

Must  thou  depart  ?— Oh,  rainbow's  varied  light 

Scarce  we  admire,  and  lo !  His  wri^t  f^ota  sight  I 

To  Qranta's  world  a  comet's  blaze  appears  ;— 

Wegaze— His  gone—to  shine  on  other  spheres.    ^  ^  - 

B.  G.  B« 
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JOUBNUY  AC«OSK   TBB   FeKINSUI/A  OF   luDlA,   FBOM  MaDBAS 

TO  Bombay* 

No.  IL 

CMttoof^^OardMng — Wells — Pandoo  Cotnh — Indian  Art$-^ 
Bazaars — Mausoleums,  Musk,  Stc 

On  the  23d  of  February  I  awoke  at  sun-rise^  and  found  the  road 
to  lie  atnoug  stony  hills  and  low  mountains  of  granite  and  basalt, 
between  which,  near  the  villages,  the  ground  was  partially  cultivated- 
At  abo\it  seven  o  clock  I  arrived  at  Chittoor,  where  I  intended  putting 
"Up  for  the  day*  Chittooi^  is  a  large  civil  station,  c(>n??i sling  of  one  of 
the  circuit  courts,  of  which  there  are  four  on  the  ]M<adras  est^iblish- 
ment,  the  zillah  court  of  the  district  of  North  Artol,  and  the  head 
ijuarters  of  tlie  collector.  The  first  is  composed  of  three  judges 
and  the  registrar,  the  second  of  one  judge  and  a  registrar ;  the  col- 
lector baa  his  assistant  j  and  to  attend  to  the  heSth  of  aU  these 
functionaries  and  their  families,  a  medical  officer  is  appoint^. 

The  society  is  therefore  sufficiently  extended,  and  the  different 
members  frequently  receive  visits  from  Arcot  and  Vellorei  which 
places  are  both  within  a  short  distance. 

The  boused,  which  are  large  and  commodious,  have  delightfUl  gar- 
dens attached  to  them,  and  are  romantically  situated  in  a  fertile  vtUIey 
or  phiin  surrounded  by  mountains  3  if  to  these  advantages  we  add  a 
very  healthy  climate,  and  abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life^ 
Chittoor  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  desirable  residences  in 
the  Madras  territories*  There  is  a  small  fort  garrisoned  by  a  few  se- 
poys, commanded  by  a  Lieutenant,  which,  together  with  the  public 
courts  and  jail,  give  the  place  the  appearance  of  considerable  popula- 
tion ;  the  petta,  or  native  village,  however,  is  not  large,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  supported  by  the  presence  of  numerous  Native 
officers  of  Government.  The  amusements  of  the  place  chiefly  arise 
from  friendly  intercourse,  and  as  shooting  is  an  unhealthy  sport,  and 
the  hilly  natiure  of  the  country  spoils  the  chase,  the  gentlemen  pass 
their  time  in  gardening.  Even  the  most  inexperienced  in  horticul- 
ture know  how  to  manage  the  fruits  and  vegetables  most  common 
in  England ;  and  to  rear  these  in  this  country  requires  considerable 
care  and  attention.  Turnips  and  carrots  succeed  tolerably  weU, 
iaibbages  and  lettuces  still  better,  and  eVen  peaches  and  strawberries 
are  occasionally  obtained.  All  these  productions,  however,  are  de^ 
generate  and  tasteless,  and  only  resemble  their  parents  in  appear- 
ance. I  am  much  turprised  that  some  attention  is  not  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  Native  fruits,  as  there  are  many  sorts  which  I  have 
never  seen  at  any  table^  which  are  notwithstanding  very  palatable^ 
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and  wludi,  if  pains  v^iere  taken  to  improve  them  by  artificial  means^ 
mig-ht  lieGDme  eocoellent^  AAepr  brealdBsting  witb  Mr.  ■  "  "  and 
his  family^  composed  of  his  wife  and  a  young^  lady  stayii^  in  the 
house,  we  went  out  to  pay  visits  of  ceremony,  in  which  we  were 
employed  ?the  whole  of  ihe  morning.  We  dined  at  four  o*doc^, 
and  draak  tea'at^eveo^  wludi  is  uHEUsnal^  the  ctutom  of  India  benig 
to  take  a  meat  kmcheon^  and  'dine  at  eight  in  the  evening. 

1  rose  terly  the' next  morning,  54th  of  February,  and  took  a 
s'^nm  in  Mt.  ■   's  bath,  which  is  of  a  semicircular  form,  and 

coated  tdth  chunam.  It  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  his  garden,  and  is 
supplied  by  a  neighbouring  well.  As  the  Chittoor  mode  of  drawing 
water  is  peculiar,  I  shrill  describe  it,  and  at  the  same  time  take  the 
opportunity  of  noticing  other  methdds  used  in  India.  In  the  middle 
of  a  roofed  fVame-work  there  is  an  upright  post,  which  turns  upon 
iron  pi-'^ots,  botfe  at  top  and  bottom  ;  on  this,  about  halfway  up, 
there  is  a  vertical  drum  fixed  to  it  by  a  large  iron  bolt.  When  the  bolt 
is  locked  the  drum  becomes  a  fixture  to  the  post,  but  when  unlocked  it 
is  released; '  Onthisdnlm  wmds  a  n^,  which  leads  through  a  ptiUey 
over  the  well,' and  suspends  a  large  leathern  backet,  shaped  like  a 
jelly  bag,  or  ktverted  cone.  The  apex  of  this  is  open,  and  a  line  is 
festened  tbit,  which  leads  over  a  roller  at  the  edge  of  the  well,  and 
thence  round  the  dram.  The  pulley  over  which  the  rope  that  leads 
to  thetmouth  of  the  bag  is  fiisten^,  is  four  or  fin^  feet  aboVe  the 
brnnr^of  <iie  weU,  whereas  the  roller  over  whidi  the  line  at  the  apex 
leads,  ia  even  wdth  its  brim,  the  consequenoe  of  which  k,  tliaC  when 
the  ropes  are  pulled  eqtodly  tight,  the  onexirags  the  mouth  of 'the 
bucket  up  to  the  pulley,  while  the  other  drags  tihe  apek  over  tiie 
roUer  below,  and  thence  horizontally  along  tlm  ground  or  ebatmeL 
The  length  of  these  two  ropes  is  so  adjusted,  that  when  the  bucket 
has.  quitted  the  brink,  its  apex  is  pulled  up  even  with  Its  hKiad 
mouth,  so  Uiat  it  is  capable  of  containmg  water.  Being  ^us  let 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  wdl,  the  bag  is  pulled  up  to  the  top  by 
a  buUeck  harnessed  to  a  horizontal  bar,  coming  frdm  ^e  up- 
right post  which  the  drum  encompasses^  and  having  discharged  its 
contents  into  a  channel  above,  it  is  let  down  again  by  detadiing  the 
drum  Jfrom  the  post,  in  loosening  the  bolt  Sometimes  the  machinery 
is  doubled  by  having  two  pulleys  over  the  well,  and  two  bi^  ^  in 
which  case  the  drum  is  a  fixture;  and  while  one  bucket  is  going  down 
the  other  is  ascending. 

The  advantage  of  both  these  plans  is,  that  they  can  be  tised  with 
the  .water  at  any  depth,  while  the  pacotta,  which  is  most  comriionly 
employed,  will  not  answer  when  the  Well  is  very  deep.  This  is  merely 
a  long  bar  or  balance,  movitig  on  a  pivot,  run  through  the  top  of  two 
u|>right  posts  near  the  brink  of  a  well.  From  the  end  of  this  bar, 
which  is  over  the  well,  a  long  bamboo  descends,  with  an  iron  bucket 
swinging  at  its  lower  extremity,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar  there 
is  a  wei^.    A  man  places  himself  at  the  top  of  the  upright  post, 
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0taiidiiig0nthe^Ms.tbar'at  lUtMonuifty  ami'hnkHngB  fok^MA 
ibe6  out  of  the  upright  port  I  bf^tqpfftiigbac^wsnbemdftHrwaedihe 
.weighs i op  the ikdn  Jmeket  to  the  t^p,  or  iendsiii  to  the  boUomof  the 
.well.  A  scoond  ipa%  etaoding  en  cross  bars  in  the  well  tted^over- 
,t;itf  ns  the  bucket  into  a  efaannel  at  the  hrinku  The  Bombay  inode  of 
drawing  water ia  bya  ciseulax ii€»H:hain,  stnmg^witbpotSiaDd amoving 
on  rollers  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  wcU.  The  aiJa  of  the  upper 
roller  is  a  bor^  at  the  other  end  of  whic)i  is  a  vertpycalcpg-wheel^  ^lat 
fits  into  a  horizontal  one^  whose  axis  is  an  upright  post^,.  This  post 
is  turned  by  bullocks  as  before,  and  the  pots  dis^iia^^^  themselves  on 
reaching  the  top  intp  a  channel  or  trough  of  >^OQd,  AH  these  modes, 
as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  are  in  use  in  £gypt,  where  the  3ame  wants 
have  suggested  the  same  modes  of  supi^ying  them.  The  gardens 
in  both  countries  are  watered  by  irrigation^  and  the  beds  and  divi« 
sions  are  traversed  by  channels  of  mu4>  which  are  stopped  or  opened 
as  occasion  may  require. 

;  The  morning  was  spent  in  receiving  a  letum  <»£  the  visits  which 
were  paid  the  day  before,  and  after  dimier  I  borrowed  Mr.  ■  ■  ■  's 
gig  in  order  to  make  a  little  excursion  to  the  F^mdoo  Covils^ 
seen  in  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood.  Following  a  north- 
eastctly  directioni  through  a  valley  of  about  five  miles,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  hither  side  oi  the  river  j  on  crosaing  wfatoh  on  foot, 
iWefound,  on  the  other  side  of  a  stony  mountain  'which  rose  from  its 
hank,  several  of  th^se  curious  structures,  and  some  quite  perfect. 
Tbsj  arc  detached  chambers  of  an  oblong  square  shape,  having  one 
large  slab  for  a  flooring,  four  immense  stones  placed  on  tbehr  edges 
fcr  its  sides,  and  another  huge  slab  at  the  top  for  a  covering.  Jn  the 
upright  stone  at  one  end,  there  is  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the 
body  of  one  man,  and  before  this,  at  a  couple  of  feet  dbtance,  a 
semicircular  slab  is  planted  upright,  as  if  for  its  defence )  round  the 
other  sides,  also,  these  semicircular  slabs  were  in  most  cases  set,  some 
structures  having  e%ht»  and  some  a  smaller  number.  The  largest 
4if  these  chambers  which  I  entered,  measured,  in  the  inside,  about 
6  feet  by  7,  and  was  5  feet  6  inches  high.  Under  the  floor  stone  oi 
s«me  which  have  been  lately  examined,  large  earthen  vases  were 
found,  and  in  one  a  small  hammer  such  as  is  used  by  the  gddsmiths 
of  this  country.  The  general  opinion  respecting  these  curious  con- 
strsctionsA  of  which  Siere  are  hundreds  here  and  in  other  hiUy 
countries  throughout  India,  has  been,  that  they  are  repositories  fbr 
the  dead,  but  spme  suppose  them  to  have  been  habitations  finr  the 
living ;  for  myself,  I  am  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion :  they  might 
have  been  nsed  by  a  wild  race  of  hill  people,  who  lived  in  a  state  of 
warfare  with  each  other  and  with  the  neighbouring  lowlanders.  The 
small  hole  pf  entrance,  and  the  covering  slab  in  front,  which  would 
prevent  any  missile  weapon  from  entering,  make  of  each  chamber  a 
fortification  i  and  although  this  is  so  simple  a  defence,  that  the 
very  notion  of  it  seems  rather  a  copy  of  the  dens  and  holes.of  animals 
than  a  thought  worthy  of  man,  yet  it  was  perhaps  not  inadequate  tQ 
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iC§  pttrpoM,  the  enofnious  weight  of  ihe  sloflet  bllii^  Mth^  thai  tio 
number  of  xneii,  trho  could  bring  their  force  to  liwwr  on  them^  irould^ 
without  naechAHiGal  advantages^  be  able  to  move  ^eEti«  The  floora 
of  theee  fttructtires  are  also  in  general  to  gunhi  that  the  roof  does 
not  appear  mudi  above  the  lerel  of  the  monntahiV  side^  though  the 
desire  df  concealment  irould  aoeoimtlbr  this>  were  tiiey  dwoli&gft. 

Hie  tradition  among  the  Natives  Is,  that  the  fiVe  sons  of  Pandoo, 
"King  of  Delhi,  were  expelled  their  possessions,  arid  that  these  were 
tteir  habitations  during  thci  peri6d  of  their  exile.  Now,  {hough 
this  may  be  an  idle  tale,  and  the  five  sons  of  Pandoo  may  be  fabulous 
personages,  yet  that  the  structures  Were  habitations  is  the  last  part 
of  the  story  to  be  rejected. 

'    After  spending  the  evening  with  Mr. *8  family,  I  started 

at  half-past  9,  and  arrived,  in  the  middle  of  the  nighty  at  a  village  at 
the  foot  of  the  Moogley  Pass,  where  the  bearers  put  down  the  pa- 
knQuiu,  and  stretched  ihtmselves  on  the  ground  around  it,  sleeping 
\intii  d^y-Hght. 

On  starting  in  the  moniing,  25th  of  February,  I  began  to  ascend 
the  mountain  on  foot,  and  continued  walking  until  the  sun  became 
powerful.  The  ascent  was  by  no  means  constant,  but  the  road  lay 
across  a  chain  of  wooded  iiills,  which  rose  in  succession  one  behind 
another  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  In  many  places  it  was  very  steep 
and  diflkult  to  pms  from  the.  badness  of  the  road,  which  had  been 
formed  of  ill-shapen  masses  of  stone,  and  filled  up  with  earth,  that 
the  heavy  rains  of  the  monsoon  had  entirely  washed  away.  The 
ficenery  is  interesting :  lofty  trees  appear  on  the  hills  on  either  side 
the  road,  and  bold  rocks  occasionally  obtrude  themselves  through 
their  foUage  j  the  view,  however,  is  not  extensive,  and  the  next 
hill  being  gencrmlly  higiier  than  the  last^  inipedes  the  prospect.  The 
length  of  this  p^n^s  may  be  altogether  seven  miles,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  fiuuiniit  is  the  village  of  Fallavanery,  where  we 
arrived  about  7  o'clock.  This  contains  about  two  hundred  houses, 
and  is  surrounded  by  much  dry  grain  cultivation  |  as  it  is  the  boundary 
of  the  district  of  North  Arcot,  and  one  of  the  few  plaees  in  it  above 

the  Ghauts^  the  collector,  Mr. ,  has  built  a  bungak)e  here, 

jto  enjoy  a  cool  air  during  the  smnmer  months,  wh^  the  plains  of 
the  Carnatici  and  especially  the  valley  of  Chittoor,  are  parched  with 
the  heat 

After  breakfiist  I  received  a  visit  frdm  an  emissary  of  the  Rijah 
of  Poonganoor,  who  was  sent  by  his  master  to  request  me  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  This  person,  who  was  formerly  a  Polygar  Chief,  is  at 
present  a  large  landed  proprietor,  who  is  allowed  by  the  Company 
to  enjoy  one^fifih  of  his  own  revenues,  the  rest  being  paid  to  Govern^ 
ment.  As  he  is  thus  in  a  state  of  dependence,  it  is  of  course  his 
interest  to  appear  friendly  to  the  English,  whose  dress  and  manners 
he  in  some  measure  assumes ;  and  to  this  cause  am  I  (o  attribute 
bis  present  civility.    He  probably  by  some  meana  heard  that  I  was 
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M  ttit  J<ymk«f  tMs  wayi  Add  out  of  ite{M9ct  to  Mr« --^^ 
boose  I  saw  him  when  I  was  last  i&  Mysore^  sent  me  an  itivitatkmi 
I  was  sbrry  that  I  was  not  able  te  accqit  it»  as  I  have  uiMlerstaod 
that  his  mode  of  living  is  carious;  but  my  l^ars  of  losing  Uia  seasoa 
for  going  up  the  Malabar  coast  to  Bombay,  pieventtd  my  Biaking 
any  ddays.  I  quitted  Pallavanery  )A  ihz  evening,  and  as  the  bearers 
overslept. themselves  during  tfadr  stay  in  the  night,  I  did  not  arrive 
aft  Mdolwagttl  antil  neiir  10  o'clock  next  morning.  Of  the  country 
along  which  I  passed  on  the  26th,  I  saw  little,  but  I  know  it  to  have 
a  bleak  and  barren  appearance^  and  to  be  but  very  thinly  popii« 
bted* 

AH  along  the  main-road,  through  the  Mysore  country,  there  are 
bui^aloed  built  nt  the  distance  of  every  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  intended 
for  the  accommodation  of  European  trtiveUers,  and  consisting  usuidly 
^amkklleroom  andtwosmiiller  ones  surrounded  by  abroad  veranda, 
and  erected  on  a  raised  foundation ;  the  ofBces  for  cooking,  fcc« 
itfe  separated  fhnn  the  house,  and  the  whole,  together  with  about 
an  acre  of  land,  are  enclosed  in  a'w&ll  or  ^nce.  The  munificence  of 
tiie  Mysore  Government  has  supplied  these  very  cohvenietit  resting^ 
6tations,which,  in  a  country  where  public  houses  of  entertainment  are 
ttnknoWfi,  are  quite  essentbl  to  the  comfort  of  the  traveUer*  There  is 
Usually  an  invalid  sepoy  to  take  care  of  the  place,  and  a  kind  of  publie 
purveyor,  called  a  cutwal,  is  always  in  attendance  to  supply  persons 
with  such  provisions  as  they  may  need.  At  Moolwagul  there  is  one  df 
these  bungaloes,  in  which  I  passed  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  village 
is  inconsiderable^  and  the  country  of  the  nature  already  described. 
In  the  evening  I  started  for  Colar^  where  We  arrived  early  the  next 
morning* 

The  palanquin  had  been  set  down  in  the  night  on  a  spot  where 
thtte  was  a  nest  of  black  ants,  tind  these  had  come  through  the 
cane-work  at  the  bottom,  and  had  bitten  me  so  severely^  that  I  was 
tniirely  prevented  fhnn  sleeping.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
which  abounds  so  much  with  insects  of  this  kind  as  India.  The  most 
destructive  of  all  is  the  white  ant,  which  is  a  very  huge  species,  or 
rather  a  distinct  insect.  It  eats  through  the  beams  of  houses  with 
astonishing  cderity,  and  lodges  in  the  mud  of  which  the  walls  are 
usually  made*  It  even  gnaws  through  mortar  and  chunam,  how* 
ever  hard,  and  its  meking  a  way  through  such  materials  has  given 
rise  to  many  fiibulous  suppositions  respecting  it  Herodotus  says^ 
speaking  of  Northern  India  i  '  In  the  vicinity  of  this  district  tiiere 
aie  vast  deserts  of  sand,  in  which  a  species  of  ant  is  produced,  not 
so  latge  as  a  dog^  but  bigger  than  a  foK«*    See '  'thalia,'  chap.  102. 

The  white  ant  burrows  in  the  ground  toa  great  depth  and  extent, 
and  It  is  consequentiy  ahnost  hnpossible  to  dig  out  its  nest.  In 
temotring  the  eitfth  to  excavate  the  diffbrent  passages  of  their  ceUs, 
tiiey  throw  up  a  mound  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  of  an  enormous 
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ekze. ,  I  haye  seen  ome  jSfteod  Jset  bigfa.i  but  Hm  I9m  J^^  m- 
conical  shape,  but  risiDg  in  pioDacles.  f       '    . 

Out  of  one  of  these  ant-hiUs  the  Hiadoos. suppose itfae  ndnbofvr'tei 
issue,  .and  to  descend  into  waolbtT  ^  and' even  the  learned  dotaotflee 
the  absurdly  of  ihis  ^^pinion. '  Tfave  Jifede  ved  ant,  tbough-so  small  as 
Bometunea  t&  be  ^caicely  viaib|e»  is  nevertheless  «  plunderer  td 
lardars,  and  his  bite  is  ao  troublesome^  that  k  is  •usual  to  have  ihc~ 
legs  gf  bedsteads  insulated  in  a  vesaelof  water,  lest  heaHaekons-^ 
when  sleq>iogr  The  laiige  bladt  ant  is  particukirtyfonidof  sweets  c 
he  also  eats  flesh,  and  is  usually  the  first  undertaker  who^makes  hia 
appe^ance  when  a  person  has  died*  He  is  the  strongest  of  aH  tite 
tribe,  aipd  is  in  i^  a^be  of  Dooataat  warfare  with  .the  white  ant 
wjhichbe  sei2;e^J  imhI,  carries  off  with  ^eat  ease.  An  eUboialie  ao^ 
count  of  the  ten^ites  n^ill  be  found  in  the  '  Phil.  Trans.*  for  17^1* 

I  have  already  describeda  part  of  the  road  through  Mysore :  it  has 
hitherto. bean  alL  alike.  Before  us,  and  on  the  kft  and  right,  oc»ttt- 
pyiag  a  jpace  in  thehorizon  of  abcMit  4f5  degrees,  were  tolerably  h^ 
mountains^  When  you  arrive  within  about  half  a  mile  of  Coliur, 
the  road  wincb  to  >tbe'  )eft^  and  passce  along  the  made  bank  of  a* 
large  tank. 

Hcr€)4  aa  i$.ttsubl'in  Isdiay  aad  espeeiiAy  kt  Mytore,  a  dykcwks 
run  f^rossa  vdky»  farming  an  tmmensts  lakeabeve,  by  whkk  A 
the  lands  he^om  wer&'^Matsred,  and  wluch  was  filled  by  ^  rains  of 
themonsooa.  Thia  bank  was  about  half  a  mik  long,  and  expended' 
nearlyiuptoOolar*  ^ 

We  pM  up  in  ^e  btmgaloe,  which  is  i^fiside  (9ft!  t6wn.  Tltf^  latter' 
is  separated  from  ttte  fort,  ^hich  is  composed  ot  mud  fbrtiflcations, 
about  85  feet  high,  of  a  square  form,  and  in  length  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  for  each  side.  At  each  comer  there  is  an  angle,  witii  em- 
brasuiea  for  three  guns,  and  a  bastion  on  the  centre  of  the  north 
side  J  the^  whole  surrounded  by  a  fosse,  braye  and  dry  ditch.  Tltese 
works  are  still  kept  in  repair  by  the  Rajah  of  Mysore }  but  there  are 
no  cannsni  in  the  place,  nor  would  the  English  Government  permit 
any  ccmsiderabie  force  to  be  embodied.  About  thirty  of  the  Raja*s 
soWieiSi  however,  do  the  town  duty,  and  mount  guard  at  the  gates.  ' 

AtOclar  it  is  said  that  native  gold  is  found  mixed  with  the  soil^ 
but  in  very-smaD  quantities,  so  as  scaircely  to  repay  the  poorest  sort 
of  people  who  employ  tSiemselv^  in  seeking  it.  In  the  afternoon  I 
stalled  on  foot,  puaing  tfaroagh  the  towii,  Vrhieh>  is  isomposed^  Okie 
large  street^  with  fanes  branciuing  from  il,  and  having  shops  on  bo^' 
sides  of  the  way«  An  Indian  bazaar' fe  J  somewhat  iike  (he  b^othd'at* 
an  Sn^^ish iatr^  for  tlK  houses  aielow/tlie  w«y is nant>w,'atid  di^^ 
sh^)|Niycrowdedwithpeopk«  Here  the  most  numerous  shops w^t^HkUMe ' 
of  goldsmiths  and  braziers,  flowers-sellers,  and  venders  of  dMferent 
sortaofi  coloured  powders^  indeed  these,  with  shops  for  provision^  ( 
and  fruit,  andibose  of  drugseUers  and  doth  merchants,  are  the  dnef 
wbicb  are  seen  in  a  spuall  Indian  town.    From  the  profr»lon  gf 
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omameBts  worn  liy  Natives,  tbe  goldsmitii's  shops  ^11,  of  course,  be 
common.  Almost  all  culinary  utensils  a^e  made  of  brass.  '  The 
Sk0mrr*^idkrs  sre  em|»k>yed,  viot  only  by  iVomett  in '  g«ilieral,  who 
aiorft  their  hm  "with  real  flowers/ btit  by  dttndng'  girts  in  particu- 
lar, wha  use  niany  in  their  dress.'  There  are,  moreover,  a  vast 
niunber4if  iliowers  azid  gsrkuids  tis6din' All'Hhiddo  ceremonies,  and 
even  IB' the  daily  ime  of  podja,  or  the  anbintiiient  of  the  idol,  they 
aie  A  Heeessary  artkle.  llie  shops  fbr  cokmred  po'wders  are  resorted 
to  by  fi^HiAdoos^  1^101186  them  to  mark  their  fok'eheads,  according 
to  tfaek'caste  $  and  this  tiny  do  at  leaM  on^a^tey,  using  turmeric^ 
red'aDdyellafw  ochre,  red  senders  wood,  fine  whiting,  &c.  It  is 
also  a  reUgious  pneustice  to  smear  the*  body  with'  pointer  of  sandal 
wood  and  water,  or  with  the  ashes  of  cow  dung.  In  many  ceremoiiies 
enjoined  by  religion,  one  sees  utility  aimed  at  by  its  founder,  and 
ti^e  above  pr^etice  may  serve  ts  aninetance ;  aHy  fine  powdw  is 
found  to  keep  the  body  in  a  cool  atate,  pi^bably  byabsiwbing  the 
pes^ration^  and  £uropeans>  who  ate  miutb  subject  to  a  rash  caHed' 
the  prickly  heat»  which  is  brou^bt  t>B  by  .violent  pirspiratioUi  find 
no  Kimedy  more  effectual  than. a  litde  hair  powder  puffed  over  the 
part  affected. 

Xhe  itoad.out  of  C(^r  was-  extunnely  lieautifid,  being  lined  on 
eilhetf  aide  with  vwriousldndB  of  treesy  and  more  especially  with  one 
sort  x»dled  ^oonkemri^  which*  bore  a  beautifiil  white  fi/om^t  vHth  a 
fitie^acent*  .  About  a  waAe  out  of  die  town,  on  die  right  hand  Me 
of  the  road,  are  the  mausoleum  and  tombs  of  the  odebhited  Hyder 
All*&  fcmily.  Entering  by  a  gate  from  the  road,  we  passed  into  a 
garden  containing  the  nmusoleum  itself^  aeveral  tombs  outside  it,  a 
house  of  prayer,  and  a  large  stone  tank)  around  this,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  garden,  cypress  trees  of  great  size  w^e  growing,  ni^icb 
ga(ve  a  solemnity  to  the  scene,  ¥diich  was  increased  by  the  sound  of 
Arahkt  prayers;,  repeated  alpud  by  holy  men  in  the  place  of  worship. 
Inside  tbe  mausoleum,  which  was  a  plain  low  room^  there  wove  i^ne 
toDQtbs,  five  containing  the  brothers  of  Hyder,  and  three  othcra,  with 
hia  graodfiither,  grandmother,  and  father.  Those  seen  ott  the  outside 
€i  tbe  buUding  were  of  more  distant  relations.  There  were  none  of 
them  covered  with  cloth,  as  the  tombs  of  great  Musulma^s  usually 
are.  ^But  holy  men  are  constantly  in  attendance  to  sprinkle  flowers 
over  the  graves^  and  to  light  lamps  in  the  vault  by  night. 

Going  out  of  the  gate^  I  perceived  a  lofty  building  on  the  oppo- 
nte  aide  of  the  road,  which  was  a  sort  of  charity-house,  where 
ab9Ut  tl50  peopfe'reeeive  food  every  night.  Aa  music  was  pluying 
hecf^  which  is  a  usual  custom  neaa.  tibe  tomfah  of  great  Moham- 
medaaa  morning  and  eTeoiog,  I  comdude  this  phiee  to  be  in  scnne 
wnj^^iCOMieQted  with  the  tomb  apposite.  I  kerned,  indeed,  on  the' 
spot^  that  the  distribution-  was  made  by  the  order  of  the  Mysore 
Government}  but  it  is  probaUe  that  the  whok  expense  c^  the 
eatl^bli«hlJW^t  ia  disbursed  from  that  source  by  order  of  the  firitisbi'* 
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I  contipuedmy  walkii  aad  the  roul  aleog^riileh  I  "pMaad  • 
by  an  unoommon  variety  of  beau^iil  treea^  that  seemeA  to  flourish 
jMirticiilarly  in  this  spo^  The  nulk-hei^fe,  a  kind  ef  eviliuMkHms 
ffho^^  ramified  bf apbbei,  like  eoral^  are  filled  wiUi  a  <aiMiiie  wUte 
jiiice>  here  grew  to  the  height  of  twenty  ov  thirty  fy^.  The  walnml» 
the  banian^  and  the  aloes^  deepened  the  ehadej  and  the^  ma»^  ia 
some  planes  thvew  ita  bcMigbs  nearly  aaross  the  road  5  beyond,  oa 
^e  right,  was  aridge  of  meiuttabis^ about  teee milea  ^,  eompesed 
of  immense  masses  of  granite,  with  bloeks  or  holders  on  tfaeir  sides  ^ 
on  the  left,  and  in  front,  insulated  nunintains  admired  in  diffBrent 
direetions,  and  the  general  oharacter  of  the  cerantiy  iPBs  fine  open  cntr 
|i?ated  i4ains,  eovered  with  the  dry  gnuawhieh  had  just  been  reaped* 

A<!ro8S  the  road,  strings  of  cloth  flowers  in  f^toons,  were  stretched 
by  way  of  ornament,  a  respect  shown  by  the  Rajah  of  Mysore  for 
the  Commander^Jn^Chief  of  the  army,  who  was  expected  to  pass  this 
wav  in  a  few  days  on  his  route  firom  Madras  to  Bellari,  where  he  was 
to  join  the  army  about  to  take  the  field.  This  is  a  custom  which 
seems  to  prevail  all  over  the  East  5  Lieutenant    '  saw  it  in 

Java  and  in  Ceylon.  The  Engfish  Government  exict  this  mark  of 
respect  fi*om  the  people  whenever  a  European  of  distinction  has  oc<« 
gasion  lotravel  along  tfadr  roads.  As  soon  as  ft  *was  dark  I  got  into 
my  palanquip,  and  found  mysdf  next  morning,  (the  ^8th,)  at  flvio 
Q*c]oek>  in  4ie  v^ramda  of  the  hungaloe  at  Narasapeoram,  a  placa 
only  ten  miles  from  Golar.  The  cause  of  the  shortness  of  my  stage 
waSf  that  one  of  my  cavady-men  was  taken  ill  in*  the  night,  and 
couU  not  proceed  with  hia  load.  Iliia  man  was  seized  wMi  tim 
Mysore  fever,  to  which  Carnatio  natives  are  extremeiy  Uableon  first 
coming  out  ctf  their  own  country.  I  immedkitely  ddscharged  him, 
knowing  that  his  best  chance  of  a  speedy  recovery  was  by  goidg 
back  to  Uie  lowlands.  Experience  had  taught  vem  thi^  fer,  on  n 
former  pooaskw,  when  I  was  in  Mysore,  ten  servants  out  at  sevens 
teen  were  ill  of  this  disoi^r  fiir  several  months.  At  ^toingapatsm 
and  the  town  of  Mysore,  not  only  do  all  Natives  feom  the  low  4»nH 
tries  catch  the  fever>  but  even  Europeans  are  eo  liable  to  it;  thaA 
there  is  searedy  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  remaining  either  at  the 
one  place  or  the  other  without  bemg  attacked.  It  is  singular  4h>* 
a  traveller  is  not  always  taken  ill  of  this  complaint  whUst  li  the 
country,  but  frequently  some  time  after  he  has  quitted  it.  to 
Sam^el  Hood  died  at  Madras,  of  Seriogapatcypa  fev^r^  whywdi  di4  Bot 
show  itself  until  he  had  quitted  the  country. 

I  had  here  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  dress  of  the  Myaciesns 
differs  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  CamaHc.  The  men  weae 
large  round  turbans,  short  loose  drawers,  and  a  sheet  throwa  avsv 
their  shoulders*  The  women  almcpt  universally  wear  blue  oktbs^ 
and  I  think  use  a  greater  quantity  of  ornament. 

Narasapooram  is  an  inconsiderable  viUage.  In  the  evening  f 
iralked  as  nsual.    The  road  hei«:e  ran  nearly  in  a  stndght  line,  and 
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t9i»a]ioedwi4b^tc«e«>of  tlie  foookaitri  kind..  The  stems  of  Aese 
^Kve  gacroundad  by  a  ssmU  cirtular  mound- of  earthy  whkb  was 
daubod.witb  aUemale  vartioal  stripas,  of  wbiter^ash  and  red  oehre^ 
NMivea  fi^utmUy  paiat.Ihe  outokka  of  their  mud  hooaet  ia  thiir 
w^syg  mi  Brahmins  adorn  4ha  -walia  oi  the  pagpdag^  and  the  stems 
of  the  cocoa-nut  trees  growing  mnad  their  tooiht,  in  the  same  maB«< 
ner.  I^  has  the  effi^^  of  giving  a  very  stiff  and  inelegant^  though 
cl^n  appearance,  to  these  places^  and  the  custom  pri^ably  has  its. 
Origin  in  some  religious  superstition.  In  t]^  coarse  of  my  walk  t 
peredyed,oa  the  left  of  the  road,  some  stones  or  slabs,  airanged  some^ 
irtiat  after  the  manner  of  the  Pandoo  Covils,  but  not  so  large,  bei|ig 
open  at  one  end,  and  having  an  image  carved  on  &e  inner  side  of 
the  stone  at  the  opposite  end.  These  images,  which  seemed  nearly 
the  same  in  all  the  recesses,  I  took  foi*  Hanooman,  the  monkey 
friend  of  Rama,  and  I  concluded  that  these  were  the  graves  of  some 
persons  who  had  fallen  in  battle  in  the  late  wars  with  Tippoo  SultaUi 
and  who  were  perhaps  buried  on  the  very  spot  where  they  fell. 
Upon  inquiry  of  some  Brahmins,  who  were  near  a  pagoda  in  the 
neighbourhood,  I  learned  that  these  were  small  places  of  worship, 
dedicated  to  £iloo  Swamy,  a  deity  of  whom  I  never  befbre  heard.^ 

On  enteringmy  palanquin,  I  found  that  my  people  had  not  lighted 
the  lantern,  which  one  of  them  usually  catries  at  night,  but  that 
in  place  of  it,  they  used  a  lighted  stick  or  natural  torch,  commonly 
eo4>k>yed  in  ti^se  prats,  k  is  of  a  wood  so  hi^ly  itdammabl^ 
that  it  boms  with  a  vivid  flame,  down  to  the  very  stump.  Those 
that  Diy  bearers  had,  were  about  five  feet  long  and  a3  thick  as  one's 
wrist,  and  Aey  burned  about  two  hours.  This  was  what  I  had  never 
bofiHe  se^,  Uiough  I  had  heard  that  certain  kinds  of  pines  will 
bum  in  this  manner,  and  I  remembered  that  the  Latin  word,  hx, 
literally  signifies  a  t^ch  of  this  description. 

We  afirived  early  the  next  morping  (1st  of  March)  at  Cotta  Cotta» 
which  was  another  short  stage  of  fifteen  miles  i  for  Bangalore,  which 
was  durty-three  miles  frran  whence  we  had  started  in  the  night,  we 
thonght  rnthcf  too  distant,  and  we  therefore  preferred  making  twa 
mns  of  it. 

We  put  up  as  usual  at  the  bungaloe,  and  I  walked  round  the  waOs 
of  the  rort  before  tiie  sun  became  powerfiil.  This  was  about  a  mile 
in  circumference,  and  contained  the  village  inside.  It  seemed 
stiTNiger  Ihan  Naiive  fcrts  usudHy  are,  and  is  the  only  one  I  recollect 
to  have  seen  protected  by  angles  and  out-works  beyond  the  ditch« 

In  starting  in  the  evening,  one  of  the  new  coolies  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  Cutwal  at  Narasapooram  to  supply  the  place  of  the  sick  man^ 
made  great  objections  to  his  load,  which  was,  I  believe,  more  than 
Mysore  cooties  usually  carry.  Reaionstrances  on  the  part  of  my 
palanquin  bearers  had  no  effect  ^  but  the  head  bearer,  who  happened 

>^^— ■  "  ■  '  ' 

*  These  art  the  Vlra  KuBis  noticed  by  Colonel  M'Kenzic, 
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to  have  been  i^senk^  ishbwed  'great  ktior^edge  of  th^  9oit  dHoMn'hti 
had  to'  deal  with,  for  the  moment  hedbncf  up  toA  ftekid'viif^V%nA 
the  matter,  without  usme  any  useless  words,  he  march^^tiNiriMii 
the  man  with  a  stout  stidc  hi  hi^  hand,  and  in  a  rtienhtftt^  *pdethlir6. 
The  desired  effect  was  immediately  produced/^^  load  imf  on'ldis 
shoulders,  and  he  was  off  in  nn  instant.  i  <>  ii    > 

OThe  people  of  Mysor^  under  a  despotic,  !Rajab^.  seem  to  bave 
much  more  of  the  slave  about  them  than  those  of  the  Carpaticj 
where  English  justice  has  already  produced  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
dependency of  mind.  .  .  ,        i' 

The  road  opptinued  very  pretty,  and  vfiry  diffejreDt  £ro«^  '^^rfff]^ 
peanuaee  when  I  was  last  in  Mysore,  It  is  now  the  sprii?ig  f4,  ^^ 
year,  and  therefore  the  pleaaantest  season.  The  trees  «|e  in  Uo^spnou 
and  parfuine  the^air^  and  the  way  is  varied  by.runi4^g  9q«si9Qa)^ 
across  the  baidks  of  inmiense  tanks,  whose  vic^init^  is  ,^wayA«.the 
picture  of  fertility,  while  the  tops  of  betel  trees  interspertbe^  y^ 
the  scene..  I  vrived  ia  the  moming.ai  a  smalJi  cbp^Uqc,  a^i^ft 
a  mile  yasi  Baqgakire,  where  it  was  my  iutentiQii  ito  tftl^iPf^'PBf;^, 

The ibrt^  Bangalore  I  visited  on  a  former  jo«nieyvbKt'»iP«Ddk 
BO  memorandum  respecting  it  in  wrilikg,  my  Hcntimkmk^MiM 
imperfect.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  a  mile  in  circumfcreflfli) 
aad  m  cooadered  pretty  stVMg.  Ii^  gfmg  ffomd  iltft  jwttti^iidli  a 
European  seigeant,  I  was  shown  the  jcoofe.oCi  t)i#  dmifecgistQriMi 
Hydtr  Alt  confined  some  Eurujpean.oAceni'  wbgWitwiihiA  taki» 
These  we»  .treated  with  some  crcieUy,  andvSQme  of  .tbm 9^mm^m» 
wsids murdered. . Both  Hyder  AUand  Tippoo  t««at|d thMfvisPiMtf 
f&,  but  espeeiaUy  the  latter,  who  was  an  intoleiwili  a«fnc%  WttlMai 
the  very  name  of  a  Christian.  It  is  said^  that  at  ffrringnps<ffmiihf 
caused  nails  to  be  driven  into  the  skulls  of  some  £uropiiaQ#  ndMlw 
into  his  power,  and  at  Nuadidroog  we  were. shown, pfyrtiiofi^ 
rock  oVer  which  several  were  hurled.  The  usaat.vfay^  bovevmi  iti 
which  he  dispatched  them,  was  by  means  of  Jus  Jettiesy  .aeAstf^.<^ 
boxers  and  athlete,  who  are  employed  as  executioo^rck,.  OncL^of 
liiese  men  knelt,  on  the  breast  of  the  sufierer^  whilst  aootbec  tpok 
his  headintohishands,  and  with  a  jerk  dislocated  his  j)eck  like  .that 
of  a  fowL  ,j^  ; . 

As  I  was  unwell  on  the  occasion  of  my  being  last  at  BAngiiiom, 
I  had  not  an  oppcirtuiuty  of  seeing^  ao  much  of  the  coJitonim'Jit  as  I 
could  have  wished.  It  seemed^  however,  to  be  jjkjtisaiiUy  situated 
on  the  top  of  ctxten.'iive  waving  plains,  which  are  the  higlieat  |M»i|it# 
mf  the  Mysore  country.  There  ia  nccomn^odatian  for  tSree  ur  four 
rcghnents  of  cavalry,  as  well  as  inftuitry,  and  there  is  ulwiiyj?  a 
European  regiiuent  of  dragtjons  qutirtcred  there*  In  India,  wherever 
European  soldiers  are  stJilioned,  the  inoruls  of  the  inhabitfi,nta  tiic 
corniptedi  and  the  streets  and  baiaars  are  lUled  with  prostitutes  md 
drunken  Natives.     The  smiill  choultry^  where  I  had  intended  io  stay 
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duris^^the  beat  of  the  day,  I  fbui^d  to  be. occupied  by  a  partjr  of  the 
Ba>a)^  of  Mysoie  s  sepoys^  who  were  waiting .  to  escort  the  Com; 
maq^«iD-Chief  through  the  country.  I  did  not  attempt  tQ  enter^ 
as  thiqr.  would  have  been  obliged  to  movq  out,  which  I  did  not  wish. 
Howexer^had  they  done  so  themselves^  it  would  have  been  no  more 
than  a  prc^r  civility  to  a  European,  accofdlng  to  the  customs  of 
the  Qountry.  Were  I  to  have  the  things  mentioned  at  durbar/  it  is 
even  probaole*  that  they  would  be  punished,  but  these  poor  fellows 
are  sufficiently  badly  off  as  it  is,  having  hard  duty  and  very  irregular 
pay. 

Leaving  a  note  with  my  servant  for  the  tappaul,  or  post-office 
-writer;  at  Bangalore,  frdm  whom  I  was  to  receive  B»y  lett^s, 
I  proceeded  on  to  Kingery;  a  place  oidy  eight  miles  fiirther>  wliklMr 
he  was  to  ibllow  me«  On  tiie  left  side  of  the  road,  a  liClle  beycmd 
the  choidtry,  there  appeared  on  the  sur&ce  km  rocks  of  granite  and 
basalt,  which,  lor  the  first  time,  I  found  n^ing  on  the  large  seale  i 
tiiey  seemed  not  to  blend  in  layers,  but  in  masses,  and  in  the  gmnile 
Hsdf  iSiiiete  were  here  and  ^ere  insulated  masses  of  felspar^  The 
joadhenoelb^Ward  did  not  differ  horn  those  we  had  i^eaify  passed  5 
Aoatlhotf:  m  mile  before, we  readied,  the  towA*  we  {^S9<^  aloAg  tthe 
teik*of  A.kiga  tank  on. the  right,  aoct^a  cMltivai^  vaUey.o^  th^ 
lA.'     --   ■«  f       ;.  .'    :.  f 

Wm^jttf^^  ^  MttisideMlile  place,  eomposed  ehieOy  of  Mm  atnci 
if'lldf  a  mile  in  length,  and  wHh  shops  on- eaoit- side  of  thi 
m&ji-'  M^tto  end  ^  thir  street,  tiie  btingaloe,  Ifloe  tin  Kestil  had 
Miki  wmeMoMSi  tta  a  wall,  in  this  instance  of  nmd,  and  hm^g 
lto'Mftii«n-and  otifer  offices  outside.  Ther^  was  a  small  square 
WBMim,  a  ^le  further  on  the  left  of  the  road,  whose  waU^'^rere 
ifoS^^fei^  of  repaid,  which  had  only  one  gate,  and  contained  a  village 
of  inM  houses*  On  my  arrival,  I  found  the  bungaloe  occupiedby 
fbar'officers,  who  very  politely  asked  me  in  to  breakfast  with  them^ 
I  was  as  usual  undressed,  and  therefore  sent  to  say  that  I  wauld 
pay  my  respects  to  them  as  soon  as  I  had  put  on  my  clothes ;  but 
npon'^buunining  my  palanquin,  I  found  tliat  my  servant  had  omitted 
to  leave  me  any  day  clothes,  fflid  the  cavady-men  who  carried  them 
were  hot  ^ome  up.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to 
get  out,  and  as  I  had  taken  my  bearers  already  eight  miles  beyond 
thdr  stage,  these  was  a  gri^at  difficulty  about  going  on. 

I  sent  for  Uie  cut  Will  ki  know  if  thete  was  any  Native  dioultry 
in  the  iiei^bourhood,  und  wai*  answered  in  the  negative >  nor  could 
]  jiTfiLiire  uny  ivircd  bmrers  tt>  run  iwe  to  the  next  stagB« 

As  I  ccinld  not  go  in  tt>  the  gtMitlemen  in  my  hight-dress,  nor 
ctnild  I  rciuald  aU  day  in  the  open  air,  1  prpmised  my  own  bearers 
ft  sh^^cp,  souic  arrack »  and  a  [iresent  in  money,  to  carry  me  on  to 
Ijiddidy.  Tlit^y  jit  fiui  seemed  to  hesitate,  but  in  half  a  minute 
the  p«3tiii*|iun  was  on  their  shoulders  again.    The  difficulty  did  not 
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arise  from  the  distance,  as  they  had  only  come  twenty-six  txniea, 
bnd  the  next  stage  was  only  ten  more,  but  the  bearers  were  not 
prepared  fbr  tke^fndltional'nm  ;  they  had  taob  ttkoa  foodoiMse*  rllie 
night  before,  and  the  remainder  of  the  journey  was  to  be  perfonned 
during  the  heat  of  the  forenoon.  After  they  had  taken  a  hasty 
meal  of  cold  boiled  rice  and  Water,  we  moved  out  of  the  town,  and 

Ced  along  a  road^  which  now  began  to  b^  hilly,  though  still 
1  with  trees  dn  each  dde  5  the  country,  t6o,  altered  its  nature, 
it  became  more  biUy,  a^  these  hille  were  crivared  with  bnidiwood 
and  forest  trees.  When  we  had  gone  tibout  Jive  milc^^  we  eaiii£ 
up  to  a  fine  groy^  of  gigantic  mangoe?^  on  the  right  of  the  road^ 
aqd  as  these  seemed  to  offer  a  cool  shade  we  detcrnntied  to  rest 
herck  We  obtained,  some  excelleTit  wat^t  from  the  bed  of  a  neigh- 
bouring broc^j  whither  we  were  directed  by  a  goiUherd^  who  wm 
gra^&ing  his  flocka  under  the  trees.  This  wat^r  was  tiot  visible  on 
the  surface,  but  by  removing  the  sand  tor  about  eighteen  Inches 
4eep,  we  found  a  very  clear  and  pure  spring.  My  t^arers  mime-' 
diatdy  set  to  work  to  cook  a  meal,  and  I  shauJd  have  beeu  badly 
offj  as  I  had  tasted  nothing  since  the  aitemoun  of  the  day  befm'^, 
had  they  not  allowed  mo  to  partake  of  their  fare^  It  was  almpliE 
enough^ being boUed  rieo^  seasoned  with  a  httk  capsicutu  aiui  tama- 
rinds. Near  the  place  where  we  drew  the  water,  acid  in  several 
other  cases  where  we  had  occasion  tu  cto<»s  current^  I  pereeii  1^ 
dykes  q£  basalt  to  cun  thi^ugh  .tiic^aoke,  and  the  granite  itself 
was  in  strata,  which  were  thrown  up,  bq  as  to  be  quite  v^rM<^ 
Indeed,  all  the  rocks  in  this  nei^rhbourbood  were  very  curiousty 
and  beautiJEully  stratified,  so  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  ribbon 
jasper.  .  ,, 

We  started  about  four  o*clock  fix>m  this  grove,  aiid.arrived  at  Bi^i^ 
didy  at  half  past  five.  To  my  great  disappointment  the  bungal^e 
here  also  was  occupied.  It  was  qnite  out  of  the  question 
our  going  on  3  and  I  was  relieved  from  my  suspense  by  a  message 
from  the  persons  within,  who  were  a  gentleman  and  lady,  to  aay 
that  one  room  was  at  my  service. 

This  I  soon  took  possession  of,  and  proceeded  to  distribute'  tU 
promised  reward  to  my  bearers,  who  were  so  well  pleased  ,w^t)i  it, 
that  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  fatigues  in  p^ddug  yrepiH 
rations  for  a  hearty  feast. 

The  bungaloe  *&t  Biddidy  was  aa  large  aad  convenieat  as  any  ^oa 
the  road :  me  town  itself  consists  of  one  long  street^  almofit  eniird^ 
occupied  by  shops  5  and  the  inhaHtants,  as  we  approach  S^rineapa- 
tam,  seem  to  live  more  by  traffic^  And  to'be  lesft  occ^ifed  in  fcedili^ 
tod  breedmg  cattle. 
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Thsobbtioal  ahj>  Fhaotical  View  or  Tsa  Law  of  Libbl  in 
EivGLAim  ANB  in  India. 

No,  XIV. 

Practical  Vim  i^fthe  Law  qflAhel  in  JEuglancL 

Ik  1811^  (February  22d,)  John  Hunt  and  John  Leigh  Hunt  were 
tried  for  a  seditions  Hbel^  contained  in  an  article  repoblished  from 
the  '  StaflCiibnl  News/  on  the  subject  t>f  military  fledging,  llie 
ertide  did  not  impute  injustice  to  any  indiridual.  It  £d  not  state, 
nor  insiifoate,  tiuit  any  soldier  h«l  been  tmjas€tf  punished.  It 
dwcJt  estchistvely  on  the  atrocity  iiff  the  nainre  cf  the  punishment, 
which  it  represented  to  be  so  shocking,  that  on  a  compariscm  of  tiie 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  BngUsh  and  Fkencfa  m^tary 
services/ it  made  the  scale  preponderate  in  favour  (^  ihe  latter. 
Ihe  article  was  headed  with  the  following  words,  by  way  of  mottc^ 
taken  from  a  speedi  of  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  when  d^aaanding 
jodgment  on  Mr.  Cobbett,  (convicted  of  having  pnbiiBhed  a  libei 
4mike  tobject  x]£  flogging  some  soldiers  of  the  kxad  nifli^,  in  the 
Mt  Of  Bty,'for  which  Gobbett  was  sentenced  to  Avo  years  Impnson- 
iMht  m  Newgate,)  vi£« 

'  The  aggressors  were  not  dealt  with  as  Bonaparte  would  have  treated 
Ids  refifiM!tory  troops/ 

^r.  brougham  concluded  an  admirable  speech,  in  which  he  had 
tjuoted  passages '  from  publications  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  an4 
General  Stewart,  showing  that  they  had  reprobated  the  punishment 
of  bogging  as  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  service,  and 
iSbt  greatest  obstade  to  enlistment,  in  language  equally  strong  and 
impassioned,  ^iHth  the  fbHowing  words  • 

f  Hie  question  which  you  are  to  try,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  hnng  It 
before  you,  is.  Whether  on  the  most  important  and  most  interesting 
fabjects,  an  Enrlirimian  still  has  the  iMriyiiege  of  expressinir  himself  as 
UsfscM^andhisopiBioiisdktate/  ^^ 

To  this  might  not  the  foreman  of  the  jury  have  ra)Iied :  *  Alas ! 
Mr:  Brov^am,  how  can  toe  answer  such  a  question  m  the  affirma- 
tive }  How  could  our  verdict  secure  so  mighty  a  blesslhg  to  our 
oountrymeD,  or  even  protect  the  origmal  publishers  of.  mis  very 
Tftip9Bi  af  whidi  yvm  msfy  yet  h«^  the  Busfortune  to  mdbe  an 
WMi^alliiig  4«teee  before  aneihcr  jury }  It  is  for  ytm,  as  a  member 
^ftdiMMtf^  to atlariipt  that  aidiio«s  path  to  feme,  and  to  give  to 
Englishmen,  for  the  first  time,  the  privilege  of  expressing  them- 
jelves  on  the  most  in^xirtaat  subjeets  of  public  interest^  as  tiieir 
ftdings  and  their  opinions  dictate  i* 

With  equal  insolenee  and  absurdity,  the  Attorney-General  was  not 
1  to  ten  the  jury,  that  there  should  be  one  law  for  men  of 
T2 
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Bucb.r^  as  .Sir  Robert  Wilson  vcuid  G^eral>Stewiurli,  ami  another 
for'9Uchvp€V8on»A»the'def6ndaQts:'     •  •    .(>.., 

*  To  talk  bf  this  i)ublickfibn  as  supported  ah^justi'fi^d  by  t!h^  exkmplfe 
of  the  gallaat  officer  who  sits  by  h!$  Lordship,  Sir  Robert  vF51soii,'6r  of 
Bri^dier-Geheral  Stewart,-^o  dijaw  up  a  rank  of  men,  'placinig'  the 
pnblhlier  and  ][>rihter  of  the  *  Examiner  'by  the  side  of  Geneiiil  SiSwkrt 
and  Sir  Robert  Wilson, — why  it  is  laughable  !  Who  ate  those  Officers 
to  ttiimnhnvefeFft?'  Men  lof  the  hig^lwst  character  andtifank,  lAAipro- 
•fefi^ioR  which th^y  adorn^men  entitled. to  aU(entioa.  froni  the.jnuUic. 
'Whether  upon  s^ch  a  subject  it  was  well  advised  in  them  to  give  thf4r 
thoughts  to  the  public,  particularly  as  they  might  have  rendered  them 
MORE  EFFECTUAL  ly  Other  communications  which  their  situations  enabled 
ih^  t9  make  tb  men  iri  power  ;  whiether  it  was  prudent  for  them  \6  Sn- 
dulge  themselves  in  such  ardent  and  glowing  language,'  &e.  Ac. 

The!  AttoHifey^irterdl,  however,  find*  unother  grbund  of  tUitinc- 
iibn  bet^d^  Sir  tt6bert  Wilson  and  the  defendants.  Sit*  Robert^^ 
)x>ok  b^d  ^o  motto  referring  to  a  former  prosecution  of  a  libelleir  1 ! 

*  If  it  had;  T  should  han^  no  scntple  in  gayiiig-,  ibat,  hmpef'er  h^  had 
efidettrotirtd  to  cover  (tntl  conerai  ?V,  he  muni  huve  hhd  some  o!ijtet  bcvorid 


i  piiiilicalion  with  a  motto  rrhwh  had  ^  refit- 
encfi  to  the  ptibikothn  ofmwihtr  libel ^  that  gaUuut  officer  would  tiot  fiavc 
complaiiieu  of  my  suppot^iitg  that  he  mujst  have  had  some  ^ther  objedt 
m  view,* 

''  Aftef  a  charge  from  Lord  Ellcohoroitejh,  ctintainiiig  a  rcfp^itlon 
of  all  the  observatjoiis  uf  the  Attoruey-fieiieni],  ur^cd  with  f*^juiil 
,eamestne^s  aud  atixiely  to  lecure  a  couvktion,  the  jury  >*:ithtlr^Wj 
and  uft^r  remoitiing  iti  cougultutloQ /^lod  tiour^^  returned  a  v^i^ict 
Jill  ding  both  the  df  ieiidauts  Not  Guilty.  i  >  ,  > 

In  less  than  a  month  after  lilr.  Brougham  had  pb^iined  a  fa%^our- 
able  answer  to  liia  question.  Whether  Englishmen  bad  the  iirtvilcge 
of  free  d]M:ujs3i(>ii  ?  he  was  compelled  to  projiose  the  mm^  quq&uop 
to  a  jury  at  Lincoln,  where  John  Brakard  was  the  object  af  ^ir 
Vicary  Gibbs's  prostration  for  the  original  article  on  military 
flogging^  J  and  it  was  now  even  betting,  whether  that  which  a  jury 
had  pronounced  innorent  at  Westuiinster,  would  be  adjudged  gmhy 
at  Lincoln.  Into  tins  inftirmation  the  Attorney-General  had  Intro- 
due^  ftome  additional  passages,  hone  of  them  stronger,  or  less 
^ustift^le,  thain  those  which  had  been  read  on  the  former  tiiiil^ 

.  On  thi9  ooca8loQ>  Mr,  Clarke  was  4he  repraBenlaiive  irfxthe 
.Atlaniey«<Seiieral»  ind  in  the  cocurae  of  his  apewiies  afforded. sonbe 
singular  indicationa  of  his  falnifiarity  with  the  character'  attd-  B&iii^ 
jnents  oC  British  soldiers :  .        *   :  (|  ; 

•  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  libel,'  said  he,  *  in  the  day  q/T  battie  f 
Who  can  fell,  when  our  army  meets  another  <trmy,  what  might  be  effected 
by  this  V  *  Wherever  the  officer  goes  the  soldier  will  follow^  and  will 
never  leave  him.    But  can  you  expect  that  this  >viU  contix^ue  t9  be  the 
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ttiri*;'!f  Aii^fioMei'  geti  pffik^^&n  &rpi^kcti>l(fiHli^^th^ef*  '*'^C!att  any 
soldier  bear  this  imputation  ?  *  If  fae=  4s  a<  feeling*  onui;  will  lie  teotitintie 
ippi  the.anngr  whi^n  ke  is  told  l^i^is,  AOt  fit  tp  oontoml  wi(l^  the  annypf  hit 
eiicijny^t  >iul  will  fly  at  the  BOHnd  o^f  the  .whi|»?'  .'"Bonapaf-te  mia^ 
couLi4.not^ave,4e8ired,aino):e,  able  coadjutor  thaiv^-;  If  himself  1^^ 
iugge^ed,  a  mgnifet/^  agairui  the  Brithh  arm^^sX  ^^  cpuld  not  have 
fdund  one  more  likely  to  serve  hia  purpo8e4'  '  ,  .  * 

<  The  conohision'of  Mr.  BromghanirB  w^eo&i  in^as' mark^  wdfch  «& 
hr^'dkintiiry  burst  of  ft]^)[>lad8e :  ">  The  sun  of  E^lanA's^  Hlilerty  ttitiit 
'bfe  quenched  itt  a  night  of  ignorance  and  slavery,  before  the  Stisthic- 
tive  love  of  free  discussion  can  cease  to  assert  Itself  on  siich  0c6a- 
8uons.'  The  generous  sounds  were,  however,  l^y  no  means  ^atejful 
to  the  ear  of  Mr.  Clarke.  ,        ,    ,        .     »    .    .. 

.  /I^wa^*  hcwd,  'a.»<'"O0KJ>raoJf  .o£  tfie  evil  t?|id.ency.^/.tl;^|lihel 
which  you  are  now  inquiring  into.  What?  gentlameu !  in  i,90uit,.of 
justice,  when  questions  of  this  sort  are  agitated^  when  we  naive  hail  a 
violent  and  declamatory  speech  delivered  t6  us,  art  perbohk  t(j  bift  sfa- 
li<iB«d  ia  the  C^^rt,  in  order  to  express  their  approhatton  of  it,  and  to 
bear  down*  if  they  can>  the  opinion  of  .ff>ury  ?' 

Th^  stnnming  up  of  Shr  George  Wood,  a  Barcm  of  the  Cmirtf  it>f 
TBxcnequ'er,  wrts  6ven  more  hostile  than  that  of  Lord\Ellenb6r6ti^. 
JHr<^  renoiind^ed  tlie  jury,  that  they  were  '  as  capable  of  judgijjg  ot  the 
ri^eril*  pi*  any,  case  as  a  jury  in  Westminster/    He^ajuji,., 

'  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  repetition  of  the  distrusting  parts  of 
f}^ff»^j  ^W  ^^^^  h^ard  very  abjQ  cor^mpntj  made,up9nit  by  the 
couusep,  for  the  Crown;  and  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  *  Jt  is  4he 
oplhiqn  of  matly,  that  the  British  press  is  dnc  <Jf  the  Agents  he 
(Batitf]^^e)'tile^  in  ordir  to'  effect  his  purposes/  &er.  'ThVlfoti^e 
of  ^arlittiflent;  ffi  the  proper  place  fmr  ihe  disottsslon  of^  AUbjfcrMof  t^a 
nature;  there  it  should  apoear,  and  notm  pamphlets  o«  oawspapers, 
Cpip^ipedwith  seditious  and  inflainmatpry  matter.* §  ,  *  It  is 8aid,,t^twe 
have  a  righi  to  discuss  the  acts  of  our  legislature.  This  would  be  a 
tAitOB'*ipi!R^issTOV  iNDKBi).  Is  there,  gentlemen,  to  b6  a  power  in  the 
pebpleto  couNTETiACt  the  acts  of  the  Parliament  ?  and  \^  the  lih^ller  to- 

'II » I. '»    T,    r;  r  '•  '•       '•  1 ''  )  /  •>  .i .' 

/.:^  iTbat(itt»saiywthatheisinoi%.afi«id<>f  the  bfanriiahing t>fi ■«lf»^'> 
4H«^<^:4)Aa.pf  ^Qf}\lpg  a  Une  pf  hotfti|e^% 

•  •^t'iOn:  th«  contrary,  the  words  in  the  passage  refeinled  to  anew  1  We 
4mfef^n,j^  W^etfjf  almt  th^  cbartie$er  qf  our  o^v¥»m^in •P(¥:f*^> 
t€ken^trfi,fontemp(at0  their  meeting  the  hinymj^tp  Q/Mtwena'i  troops ;!  ^e 
rest  is  fair  sarcasm; — *but  we  must  own  we  should  tremble  for  the 
tbulc^  wcr^  the  Fre|»oh  general^  to  dispatch  against  then  a  few  hundred 
•^QBiaHSStaach  brandishing  ^cot^-^mne^iU.''  The  *  feeUng  nuui'  is 
|J)^e4)ffe.  tpld  the  reverse  pf  what  Mr.  Clarke  supposed* 

X  Did  Bonaparte  ever  issue  manifestoes-  against  the  astm&es  of  his 
eQemies  ? 

i  ^^ha^  could  the  Judge  mean  by  a  discussion  appearing  in  ParVianp^nt 
and.  not  In  newipapers  ?  There  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  Ubel  befojife  the 
Court  which  might  not  have  been  spoken  in  rarliament^  an4  consec^uently 
published  in  every  newspaper. 
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come  tud  mi&e  tiia  p^fo  diftaMiBflecl  wMi  theyiwiHuwit  imder  wbick 

and  Mditioitt« 
The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  t)f  0tnLTr. 

In  1B1%  Daniel  l9aaQ  Eton  was  tried  for  the  pnblicatipa  of  the 
third  part  of  PaineV  ^  Age  af  Reaaon/  The  defendant  read  an  ^Jld*" 
dress  in  hU  owa  defence.  After  he  had  proceeded  some  short  time, 
and  had  begun  to  state  that  the  Bible  was  full  of  contradictions,-^ 

'  ^LoRD  EfiiJCVBOROuaH.^-^Defendaat^ImustinforQijFOiitbittlusitMt 
to  be  made  use  of  as  an  opportunity  for  you  to  revile  the  Cbrisliaa  nX^ 

f'ion  I  and  if  you  persist  in  aq>ersing  it,  I  will  not  only  ulenee  you«  bat 
will  animadyert  on  your  conduct  as  an  offence  of  tne  grossest  kin^y 
f^amst  the  dignity  of  the  Court. 

'  Defbnbakt. — ^My  Lord,  I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  giving  of- 
fice, 

^  LoRo  ELLXNBOROUGH.-*If  there  is  anything  in  that  paper  that  mUi 
serve  you,  read  it  $  but  I  will  not  suffer  the  C&istiau  reugnon  to  be  re« 
viled  while  I  sit  in  this  Court,  and  possess  the  power  of  preventing  it. 

*  Defendant^ — I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  what  follows  that  can  of- 
fend any  person.' 

After  he  had  gone  on  a  little,  quoting  from  Esdraa,  obap.  I4«r-* 
'  Lord  Eluikborouoh.— I  cannot  permit  you  to  proceed  tkaa  i^wben 
you  dome  to  any  offensive  expressions,  leave  them  out.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  can  be  useful  to  you  (which,  from  the  tenor  of  the  address^  \ 
fear  there  is  not)  the  Court  will  hear  it ;  but  |  cannot  allow  you  to  go  on 
in  this  strain  of  invective.* 

After  the  defendant  had  proceeded  a  littlsj  ,coinn>entii^  qn  jthe 
promise  made  to  Abraham,-* 

*  Lord  Ellenborouoh. — ^You  are  evidently  coming  to  something  re- 
prehensible, and  it  is  necessary  you  should  be  checked. 

*  DBFENDANT.<^My  Lorc^j  I  have  only  two  or  three  sheets  more  to 
read. 

*  Lord  Ellenborough. — ^It  is  not  the  length  of  the  address  which 
constitutes  the  offence,  but  the  matter  of  wmch  it  is  composed.  It  is 
shocking  to  me,  and  to  every  Christian  present. 

*  Dbvcrdant.— When  the  addrosB  is  heard  ost,  it  inll  ha  Jbuod  rel»* 
vant  to  my  defence. 

*  Lord  ELtsNBORouoH.-^You  must  omit  those  passages  whMi  cast 
any  reflection  on  the  Scriptm^s. 

*  Defendant. — For  I  cannot,  nor  ever  could,  i)erceive  any,  the 
smallest  similarity,  between  the  God  of  the  Jews  and  tiie  €k>d  of  the 
Christians,  as  supposed  to  be  worshij^ed  in  the  present  day— « 

'  Lord  Ellenborough. — ^You  must  see  that  this  isimfit  for  yourself 
to  read,  and  for  us  to  hear.  If  you  go  on  in  this  manner,  I  must  order 
your  address  to  be  handed  to  the  officer ;  and  he,  when  reading  it,  must 
pause,  and  omit  every  offensive  sentence.  I  tell  you  once  more  that  I 
wiU  not  permit  die  Christian  relmon  to  be  reviled.  Look  a  Uttlo  af 
each  patioge  brfofe  ^ou  read  it,  aid  do  not  insult  the  Court  with  offen- 
sive matter^' 
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iJkt 4io<kfc»k»i had a4«iM90«A « Mtik bfti^^^wmoffot^  on 
dw«b§tnMlkNLo£tlieMidianite0^-tt   : 

'  Lord  Ellknborouoh. — I  see  that  I  ihall  be  obli|i^  to  4»«i  I  kavt 
gaid,  and  exclude  you  from  readuiif  my  mor^.  j^yea  ia  a$$d4nt%«ii 
occ^ous  of  much  less  importance,  where  there  is  impertinent  matter 
intrbadced,  the  Court  will  not  permit  it  to  be  read ;  much  less  wiB  they 
Vitfer  such  grierous  and  abusive  obserra^ions  on  the  Scriptures* 

"  I>BFXNi>ANT. — I  do  not  hear  what  your  Lordship  says — 

'  LosB  Ellbnborouoh. — I  speak  clearly  and  distinctly;  I  sa^,  ^thsit 
Mer  QOOtaiBS  more  matter,  so  ni|;hly  deftmtory  of  tb^  Chri^ti^  reli* 
f^in  as  what  you  have  already  reciteo,  I  ^nU  j^event  you  froqa  reading 
tether,  and  will  restrain  you  to  a  parole  defuice  i  for  thaft  address 
ai^ears  to  be  most  mischievoas, 

*  DepeAdant.— What  your  Lordship  objects  to  Is  confined  to  iSds 
paragraph. 

'  Lord  Ellenborough.— Then  leave  it  out;  read  over  the  paper,  and 
iiiaric  «iii  sttfhpaasiiges  as  a#e  hnproper;* 

'ITje  defendant  here  sat  down. 

*  Lord  Ellenborough. — ^I  will  no(  ffive'  much  time,  for  that  naper 
is  not  drawn  up  like  a  defence  j  it  is  framed  as  an  Insult  to  the  Court. 
Lay  down  your  paper,  which  does  not  bear  any  semblance  to  a'  defence, 
aira-addrassrthe.Omirt,  ifyott^eatio.  .         :     p 

n<  D^WEvtM!sT,-*^l  conoeive  every  part  of  this  paper  as  my  defence* 

'  'Ijord  tiLLkNBOROtroR. — It  forms  part  of  yoiarr  ofenoe  agninst  the 
pbMfe ;'  but  T  see  Nothing  iij  itHke  a  defence. 

^ '^Dbjpendant. — My  Lord,  the  whole  of  it  ts  in  reference  to  my  de- 
fence. 

'^LoRD  EliiBIvborovoh. — ^It  is  in  further  evidence  of  your  ofRdnce-^ 
defence  it  is  none.  And  is  it  to  be  endured,  that  a  isaa>  indicted  for  a 
cii^Mw^HovldsiaDdRpJA  opan  Gourmand  add  to  his  fprmer  deljnqufinf  y  ? 
Is  there  anything  that  can  assist  you  in  that  pfiper  ^  If  there  isj  me  jury 
wijl  bear  it, 

*  Defendant. — My  Lord,  in  my  defence,!  must  necessarily  say  soBie« 
thing  about  religion. 

'  Lord  Ellj^nborou^h.*— But  you  must  not  defhxne  it. 

'  Defendant. — ^It  is  not  my  wish  to  do  so. 

'Lord  £u<ESBORiOi7eH.-^Then  read  only  thit  which  in  decMot  and 
respectful. 

*  DarENDAMT.— What  I  wish  l^re  to  prove  is,  that  our  God  \m»  not 
the  God  of  the  Jews — ours  is  a  merciful  fiod»  uwl  therefore  could  not 
hi^  bean  ttie  God  of  the  Jews. 

<^iiORD  SLLa)rBaR0i7«H.^^0yi  ooiuidierwiiom,  IMiev&  ik0pubUo  ufiil  be 
better  served  by  permktit^  every  word  te  be  read  by  yeu  $  and,  qf  cewee, 
r^v  wii4«  ABf pa  xaa  Q0N^aQV£NQE8«  ^gin  your  address  ever  a/fom, 
\f  y<m  pkaee-^Q  not  mies  a  syllable— t  am  atiRE  mB  country  wii4«  iox 

aa  INJURED  BT  IT,  ' 

*  Dependant. — ^I  do  not  desire  to  begin  it  again. 

'  Lord  Ellenborough.— Go  on  straight  forward.' 

Let  us  here  pause  a  momeiit^  and  ask  whether  (not  to  speak  (tf  th9 
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$74  Fiem^^^  JUm  i^JJM 

Foote  or  Mollere)  there  ever  was  a  more  distinptooDfie^iaioo^^tim  Ihe 
hi^est  authority, — ^beeau^e  from  the  most  unwilling  witness^-rror  a 
more  tritimphantUernb^istrktion^' that  no  att^k  on  the  Christian  j^ 
ligian,.]^ow€ver  '  Iji^a^iAewou^/  violent,  qr  argumentativ/^/could  pe 
productiye^.pf  tU?  ^i^i^f^t  ipjwy-  Yet  the  person  who  is  tbpe  Wnr 
ffi9w4  td  hav^doneDO  iiijrttry  to  individuals  or  the  puUicy  is  in  the 
gam^  moment  threatened  willft  severe  punishment ! !  His  defence  w«b 
«t  i^neelittrmless,  and  farther  evidence  of  his  offfence — an  addttfon'to 
H^  ■fbrmwc  deliliquencjrt  '  ITie  public  wouM  be  better  servWbJr 
bearing  him  say  his  worst  ^  there  was  th^n  no  '  pernicious  tendency 
in  his  address,  nor  in  the  'Age  of  Rea^n/ .  (for  there  was,  a  perfect 
conformity  between  the  two,)  yet  on  the  ground  of  their  *  pernicious 
ti^e^*  hfe-M^ttS  €6  buffet  an  aggravated  JEind  ignominious  puinsh- 
mentfor  both  !       > " 

•  Wl#h^he  ddfeHdttnt  had  *oncludirfd/he  was  hkndlngnii  tt^vc 
<MJp4«»'of  tiie  pikbllaitiohtotbe  jurj^-bbx,  hnt  icttipt^bm^i^  iht 
Ow^ri  abd'ou'tlie  dUgge^iori  of  Mr.  GarmW,  Ldrd  BH^ribofettj^ 
^vb  mr^ti6ti«  thrit  tliey  shbi^  be  tak^ii  by  one  of  the  efflc^rs. 

'*-Mr:'Art6ii>ikV:iGi|i*rtiiAt.— My  Lord,  I  rise  onlv  to  assert  my  rigkt 
ta^ttj^f;  f6^  I'flMlhot  gite  "any  importance  tb  that  which  has  fwd^ 
#miiMChedctfcodaiit^l]^finiudlig'aay observations^^  •    ^"  '    ■ 

^  ^  LfOttn  ELtiiN*oiiou<rti.— '•  Gentlemen  bf  the  Jury,  cbnyidtirtto  wiWita 
I  am  ad(^«S8higt--^t«v6lvJfc  Chfeistianmea,  who  ha^e  latelv  mom  im  UUiMty 
Evangelists — it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  any  observati^tosr  on>.t)n8 
case/  '  While  he  was  reading  his  address,  I  felt  more  pain  in  the  exe- 
cUtkiif  tKf  my  duty  than  It  is  possible  fbr  me  to  express; '  liiat  p»beK  from 
btffflhnti^^  to'en«,'W«s  the  most  opprofti40i«  [W  ftwwtfowt^j  wveetlve 
igttliist  ^v4  v^'lrafe  alwaiys  been  accustom^  to  fegaW 'as  hiftlyiMid 
B&n^*^^Me'rrtljt4oft  of  our  cortiti*y/  •  The  whole  object^ 'the  tiroHt  Is 
Clearly  ^ummed'iip  in  the  conchidmr  8en«ene<f,'whiehhasbeeiirefid-by 
the  Attomey-Ofeaeral;  [vi^s.  •*  I  will  define  what  it  (infidclily)  i«-^Hel(bat 
believes  in  <h«  8is¥y  of  ChVist,  is  an  inAdel  to  God  i**]  and- which  cfanuot 
$ei^ajd)Subl  bn  yi^  niiad^  as  to  fihtpetmhhta  tendency  bt  the  paHlijpa- 
tion/  *  Gentlemen,  I  leave  it  to  you,  as  twelve  Christian  men,  t^deeide 
wl^etl^r  tl^s  is  not  a  most  blasphemous  anjd  impious  lib^/ 

'  Mr,  ATTpRNKy-GEN£RAi«,-^lpray,  my  Lor^,  tie  defendant  may  9pt 
be  suffered  to  leave  the  Court.  •      .,.   . 

,,  ^J^pan  ELLENBOiiouflfi.-^Iiet  the  tipstatf  ae^  that  th^  defendant  d^es 
not  leave  the  Court/' 

The  Jury  retiuned  a  verdict  of  GuitTY,      ,,  .  .    •- 

» ./ JMr-  AOTOjiNi^T-JGK^^AUr-l  iwy  tiat,tb^4efcnda»t  miQf  Jie  iqqm- 
«iltid»  ■)'    ■  /   ■     - 

*  '^.LoBn  Bk&iHflOltoruGAi^'^tLet  hiih  be  conmnttad  to  Kewf^nle/ 

On  b«in)^i)rooghftiipibr  judgpient,  aefteroi  flffidsivits  In  bis  favour 
weretead  ^  and  Mr*  Prinoe  dmilli  addressed  th^  Oovrt  on  belialf  of 
the  defendant  in  a  very  able  speech,  in  which,  though  he  piofeseed 
not  to  intend  to  impeach  either  the  L&wor  the  verdict,  he  controverted 
and  daued  all  the  grounds  on  which  the^  could  be  establishecU 
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•  Ther  logic  of  ftrMtiim^43<«iir«Pr  Mf^'uiLfte  etftinkted  Ami 

^*  Tl^e  leftmed  gentlemvi  liad  asserted  with  more  smArtn^s  fh^n  foun-* 
dfttiqh,  in  fact,  that  the  Attdrney-GenersJ,  by  his  informations,  shut  up 
(he  gtitfefe  of  knowlfedgc.'  If  he  were  to  indict  a  man  for  tnurdh*.  He  should 
e^flaitily  shut  oKt  from  thi6  inquiry,  whether  murder  WcVeor' Weretiot  r 
0Hiatt,hutiio«whetber<heMeu8ed  wereguUtf  ornoti  'Asto  tbe^foti^ 
^an'fi  ^fiMen  of  the  most  judkious  mmm^of  trtatowidideLwntcra^ifMi 
whH^  hehad.fftT^wr^  the  jCourt,  hq  WfcUiWiA  4lhis  Juiowtedir«»  hme 
>ui^, [(hat,  force  um  «a  in^rument  for  inveatigi^ng, truth,  aod  Qft^verl- 
the  mistaken  ?  no,  but]  that  there  w^  not  a  syllable  in  the  pamphlet 
Lch  had  not  been  drawn  from  the  very  drega  of  infidelity^  \afld  wjiieh 
iiiaiitt  been  answered  over  and  over  again.' 

. ; .  Qe  ,vas  deptenoed  to  b^  im^isot^  ftighi^^  months  in  NevrgaCt^ 
and  to  stand  in  the  PILLORY  once  within  a  month.  .    .. 

^;r|i>,i8J3,  Mrr  HughFitzp«;tri9k,  who  budciU'Jried  on  the  In^hiess 
q^a  bookseller  and  printer,  in  Dublin^  for  nemr  &>Tif  yc^raiy  was  for 
.ti^&aittiine  arraigned  fin:  pnUisl^ing  a.sc^akws  apd.  seditioos 
Ubel,upwx  the  Duke  jof  Riphnwid,  Xord  JUieutenant  o(.IrelaiKl« 
,J}f^  U1;J4  wajs  ^n^inejd  in  a  yolynie  oftl^re^  of  fo^  l^uncji^.p^iges, 
.fi^ioij  4  ^tfl^teflient  of  ^e, JPenal  laws  which,  ^^gigrievis  th^  CaSK>^ 
lies  of  Ireland,  with(€oiamentaciea$  in  two  piurtsipavt  ^  ^*  and'Wia 
i^^4i»iP(^VifA  throngh  the  book,  nor  confined  to  a  few  pagasi  but 
/tttfttained rin.ja  «io4e'of  a  few  lines  at  the  fbotof  one  page:  via. 

f  A^,tfb«r  saovner  aasi^ies  of  Kilkoiny,  1810,  one  Qarry  waa  ooYivloted 

,9f  a^oapit^offeace,  /Tor  which  he  was  tfterwards  execated.  Thi3  man's 
f^H^fwas  truly  tragical:  he  was  waolly  iiinooent--^a8  a  respectable 
.fQathalictfairmer.  in  the  couat^  of  Wateriord,  in  goodcirc^umstaoces.  His 
'itmoeeaca^was  clearly  established  in  the  interval  between  his.  coavietion 
I  Mkd  4<ecii^iQn^  <  Yet  he  was  hai^ed»  publicly  avowing  his  inaocence  1 1 ! 
uThare  weire  some  shocking  circumstances  atteadm|c  tys  caae,  which  the 
Jhika  of  Richmond's  administration  may  yet  be  invited  ta  explain  to 
jnaittaasent.' 

It  appeared  that  the  author  of  the  book  had  been  misinformed 
ired)>ectmg  the  case  of  Barry  $  that  there  were  no  Grounds  ibr  an 
imputation  pn  the  Puke  of  Richmond  or  bis  council ;  that  the  fate 
of  J^arry  had  not  been  at  all  influenced  by  his  religious  persuasions 
which  was  not  known  during  nor  after  his  trial ;  but  that  when  he 
petitioned  that  his  trial  mi^hi  l3e  postponed^  on  an  affidavit^  stating, 
'that  certain  abisent  witnesses  were  most  material  to  his  defence. 
Lord  Norbury,  after  conference  with  Baron  George,  before  whom 
the  prisoner  had  been  tried  and  convicted  at  CloniDeU,  refused  to 
t  postpone  the  trial,  wh^f^enpon  Uie  prisoner's  coimsd,i  Mi;«  Bucrowea 
Camiihell,  reAised  to  defeat  the  prisoner,  and  left  Ibe  Court  in<> 
mediately. 
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While  the  Attern«y*G«neral  was  stating  the  cUse^hewaaintetrapt* 
ed  as  follows : 

'  Mr.  ScuLLT.-^My  Lords,  I  have  an  observation  to  make  upon  the  sab- 
ject  If  the  AnomeyrGeneral  will  undertake  to  put  the  truth  of  '^a 
statement'  into  a  proper  course  of  candid  investigation,  I  can  inform  him 
fpko  the  author  U,  ^4  J  throw  out  that  challenge  to  him«  , 

'  Mr.  ATTORVET-GaiiSRAL.-*!  did  presmne  and  had  indaipated  that 
9ueh  m%  mttempt  would  be  made,  and  I  am  now  conirmed  in  my  opinion. 
The  gentleman  knows  riifht  well,  as  he  takes  this  matter  npon  himself, 
how  and  when  to  biing  the  acts  of  the  government  into  question/ — *  I 
am  here  prosecuting  a  libel,  aad  wonld  not  stoop,  even  if  the  law  would 
permit,  in  such  a  oase,.to  defend  the  government  on  the  arraignment  of 
the  libellous  author  of  the  **  iStateaMnt  of  the  Penal  Code.'''  ^ 

In  the  Qourie  of  the  Solicltor-Oeneral*s  reply  to  the  defence,  he 
said: 

*  If  ever  there  vvas  a  country  in  wliich  the  promulgation  of  tuch  a  doe- 
trine  wail  more  jjiirtieularly  iriiu^hnvilh  dimmer  than  in  all  otheiirjtii  this. 
A  large  proportaon  of  oar  pi'opk%  imperfectly  educated,  and  stowly  ad^ 
vancing  to  €ivilizailon»  quick  aiuj  niorcorial  in  their  chamctef,  of  suicep^ 
tible  temper,  and  of  nnlent  spirit.*—*  If  a  inissionarv' of  sedittnn  should 
fjTo  ainong»l  tlte  infattialed  ueople,  with  this  book  tit  itbhand,  md  prcaeh 
to  them  rebeUioii  against  tlii''  iawj*,  whkdi  neither  olfered  to  them  pro* 
ti!€tion,  jujsticB  nor  laerey;  fihonld  m^xiri*  them'Sto.  &c.  *  what  out  rage  ^ 
whit  crunea^  what  horror*,  must  not  ha  expected^  WfcKi  caidd 
bear  to  hriofr  ^^  puniishmeii,t  tlm  delud&d  riihbk  I  What  ^(FTernmeni 
could  stand  justified  in  letting  loos^e  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  upon  ibe 
mi^erabJe  Hud  demoted  popukee  i  if,  by  a  erbiiinal  apatjiy,  the  hbcUous 
Muik&r  ^  9u^k  mkchk^  sbould  be  »u^cn:d  to  esni^apc  with  inipuijity  }  I 
shall  not  say,  indeed  it  U  dllficult  to  €orieeiv€,  that  the  iiuthor  could  haf  a 
intended  all  the  complicated  mlichicf  with  which  il  Is  the  obviuiia  tendtiucy 
of  tbis  work  to  tliTcaten  hii  miiv^.  coriniry^p  lie  cannot  havo  cont^m- 
piatcdthe  pos^Hibnity  of  auy  inmi  iu  Ireland  of  ordlntkryiiiforuiation^  or 
experience,  swidlowinjf  tb«  rnoiiai irons  iulftie(irett«jit»tion«  with  winch  tbia 
libel  abounds.  Nay,  he  conld  scarcely  liavu  reckoned  upon  tlie  crcduUtjr 
of  the  lowest  Tulgar.  I  rufht^r  ihini  he  hml  4  dlffa-ent  Q^evt.  ThU 
fabric  ivas  made  np/^r  ihr  Bngiish  murkfi ;  in  that  countrjour  law»  und 
habits  and  characters  are  but  imperfectly  known^  tind  hiive  often  been 
tni«r€  pre  settled  too  »uccc«^ftilly  i  St  h  the  neat  of  eiiipire  and  Icj^iiia- 
tion»  and  the  author  inny  have  had  his  views,  in  dii^frtiiiiitig  the  Frotc^t&nl 
mind  in  En^thuid  with  tins  monitcrou^  libel  u^on  the  F^tettiitiltioverp* 
ment  of  Jrcknd/  .►^m.     \'"  '*^    ^-^ 

The  jury  Ibimd  n  verdict  of  GuiU^. 

Afterwards,  the  Attorney-General  said  r 

'  If  the  defendant  will  ^y^  up  the  author  of  the  puhlication^  I  will  con* 
sent  to  his  standing  out  upon  his  own  recognis^ance.  If  that  be  not  ac- 
ceded to,  I  will  propose  that  such  security  mil  be  given  as  will  compel 
the  defendant  to  answer  the  charge,  and  render  him  answerable  to  justice. 
I  ppopote  that  he  shall  enter  into  arecognicanoe  of  1000/.  by  hioiself,  and 
two  sureties  of  500/.  each.'  .  - 

This  proposition  was  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 
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Reeii&d  in  the  Theatre^  O^ord,  June  2f,  182f  • 

How  itnr  the  seene !  the  sunny  smiles  of  day 
Jnaah  o'er  the  wave  in  g^ad  Sorr^ito^a  bay ; 
Far,  far  aloagp  mild  Sarno'f  flflancinnf  ttNam^ 
The  fiiiita.aDd  flowers  of  {foLden  sumoier  bf^* 
And  cheer,  with  briffhtenin^  hues,  the  lonely  giaooa 
That  shrouds  yon  nient  City  of  the  Tomb  I 
Yes,  sad  Pompeii  I    Timers  deep<  shadows  iUl 
On  every  niinM  arch  aad  broken  wall  i 
But  Na(u)re  smiles  as  in  thy  happiest  hour* 
And  decks  thy  lowly  rest  with  many  a  flower. 
Around,  above,  in  blended  beauty  shine 
The  graceful  pe^ar  and  the  clasptng' vinai 
Still  the  youB^  violet,  in  her  ohalice  bluef 
Bears  to  the  Up  of  Mom  her  votive  dew  i 
StiUthf  gieenhuireLsnringttolilethewhillt     < 
Beneath  her  own  ApoUo's  gc^den  smile  t 
And  o'ef  thy  iaUeii  fflories  beama  «n  high 
The  beauty  of  the  Heaven»>-^Italia's  sky  1    . 

HitW  Mr  tin'  i^vnr  ;    rvrji  li.tw  lii  Fiiiiey'B  gtim 

Kcluru  tlie  Bkft<!rjwy  forms  of  other  days  ; 
Those  hatb,  of  old  with  mirth  iiiid  iniisle  rife, 

'  Tho«e  echomg  stneetsi  tiiiil  tt*cni»d  \^'Uh  joyoui  life,     ' 
The  stately  towers  tljat  rose  tilon^''  the  plnin, 
And  tbe  hglit  barks  thut  swept  yon  iiht^ty  mtiin* 
And  see !  they  meet  beneath  the  chesnut  shartes  ; 
Pompett's  jay  oils  sons*  and  graceful  maidi 
Wftflve  the  If^ht  eknce — the  rosy  cbaplct  twine. 
Or  snatch  the  clu»ier  from  the  ueary  vine  ; 
Ifor  thlok  that  Detttli  etin  hmmt  so  fmr  a  siecne 

The  Heareii's  deep  l»hie,  tlie  Earth's  imsullied  green. 

'     Devoted  City !  could  not  aui^ht  avail 
WTicn  the  dark  omen  told  thy  fearful  talc? 
Tlie  ^mn  phantom  dimly  eeen  to  glide,  ^  , 

'  And  the  loud  voice  that  shook  the  movuitiiin  sidq. 
With  nmriuof  tonea  thut  liade  thy  ikildreti  roam. 
To  8eek  in  happier  climcfi  ii  calmer  home  I  , 

la  vain  I  they  will  not  break  the  fuial  rest 
That  vvoos  them  to  the  Diouiitalo'p  treacherous  breast  i 
Fond  Memory  blends  with  every  mossy  stoi^c 
Some  early  joy,  some  tale  of  pleasure  flown ; 
And  they  mtist  die  where  those  around  will  weep. 
And  sleep  for  ever  where  their  fathers  sleep. 
Tes !  they  must  die :  behold !  von  gathering  gloom 
Brings  on  the  fearM  silence  of  the  tomb  ; 
Along  Campania's  sky  yon  murky  cloud 
Spre£is  its  dark  form —  a  City's  funeral  shroud. 

How  brightly  rote  PompeU'e  latest  day  I 
Tlie  Sun^  unclouded^  held  his  golden  way,— 
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Vineyar^fi,  in  Autnmri's  jniqAc  glories  dreit,  *•  *****^ 
Slept  in  soft  bcantj  on  the  mountain's  breast:  "''*^ 
ITie  gale,  that  wanton M  r nund  his  crested  brow,  ' ' 
Shook  livitig  frdf^Kince  from  the  hloj^som'tl  bough  J  } 
And  tnany  a  laughing  meid  mi  silvery  stream  ^y'-'^ 
Drunk  the  deep  lustre  of  the  noonday  beaio :  '^  *  "'* 
ITien  echfliil^'  Miislr  mnfif,  ant!  Mirth  ^reiv  loud  "*'!; 
In  the  plod  vnk'Cs  of  the"" festal  crowd  j  '   ^••*'^ 

The  opening  Theatte'iJ  wide^^tes  invite;  "^ 

The  choral  flaftee  h  there,  the  solemn  Htc —  '*? 

There  breathes  th'  immortal  Mu^e  her  spell  around,'  • 
An  d  ii we  \1\  ng  ih  amm  dj*  fl  o  o  d  th  e  fat  ed  groim  d .     '   '  'j 
See  I  w\\^te  urtse,  before  th*  rnraptured  Vhrong, 
The  fahled  seeries,  fhe  shadowy  fomip  of  ^tmgl 
God*i,  that  uith  herotii  leave  t\mr  Btarry  bowers. 
Their  fra^i^ant  httir  enhiined  wiih  radiant  flowers,     /. 
Haunt  the  dim  ^rovc,  beside  the  fomiTain  rbvell^ —     [ 
Strike  the  deejilyrei  or  jsoujid  the  wreathed  iilien— ^  '  • 
With  forms  of  heavenly  mould ;  but  hearts  that  glotr 
With  hitman  pasjiion,  melt  with  hum  tin  ivoe  3 
BreftthlesB  they  jEfiiae^  while  white-robed  priest* nd vane e, 
And  graceful  vir|Tinslea(i  the  sacred  dsuice  •      '         '  ' 
They  listen,  mute,  while  mi"nfifliii|r  tones  prolonif 
The  ]Qky  iw^cent,  and  the  pealiiig  noojf/  ^. 

Echo  th*  utilieudln^f  Tjtau'g  h»ii0it^  i^roan,  ' 

Or  in  the  Colchian'B  woes  forifct  their  own  !         .    >  '^ 
Why  ftaek  ew-h  ihrobbiii|»'  hemt  that  shuiiderini?  chlUf 
The  music  fjilterti,  and  liie  dance  w  Atill — 
*  Is  It  pale  TwiUi^ht  aealid*^  gVr  the  plain  ^ 
Or  Rtarl€»6  Eve,  that  boUls*  imwuntud  rei|f u : '  , 

Hark  to  the  thrilling^  answer  i  who  shall  tdl  «, 

When  thick  mid  fast  th'  unspariu^^  tciupe»l  fcU,  .,  ,iy 
And  steriii  Vc$uviuii  pour'il  aluni,'  the  vj^c  .  / 

Hie  molten  cataraclfij,  and  hi^  burmu^r  haili—  *' 

Oh  \  who  tshaU  paint,  im  that  o^envhelmiug  hqtif,  ,  V 
Ueath'a  varying  forma,  s^ad  Il^jriKW^B  withering  pow<T^ 
Earthquake'!  wild  Eimhi}Uiike  I  rcnda  that  heav tug  plain, 
Cleaves  the  firm  me k,  and  swells  tW  beetling'  maiii a. 
Here  yawns  the  rearly  grave*  aud,  riji^'inx,  leap  ,  f\ 
Earth's  Pcerct  fountaiuis  from  thck  trouHetl  sleep  |  [ 
There,  from  Uie  quivering  mouutalu  bursts  oit  liigh  , 
The  pillar'd  fltuuc,  that  war.<s  along  tlie  iikyi  ,    \ 

On,  on  they  press,  and  maddening  mtk  in  vain  ,  ,  i 
Some  aooihing  rcfui?c  from  the  iory-  raiur—  i 

Tlieir  home  ?  it  ean  but  ^-ield ,a  living?  tomb,  , j  y 

Round  the  bved  ticarth  w  broodiux  uccjie&t  ^luoml'  /. 
Yon  &ea?  it^  ^ry  Hurj^es  aeorchiug  tum\  . 

And  deathfircs  jtflcaki  uimi  tH^  nuldv  s^avc. 
Oh  i  for  oae  breath  of  thai  revivin^c 'jtalc 
That  swept  at  de^vy  morn  uhufikvi  vuk  1 
For  one  sad  glance  of  their  beloved  sky* 
To  anotbe,  tluiugh  vain*  tbcic  paninK  ii^ony ! 
Yon  mother  bowB  in  va-in  her  sbiidderiu^  form,  r^ 

Her  babe  to  shield  from  that  releiitlt;^^^  vIoriA :  fj^l 
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Cold  are  those  limb»  her  cl^^plng  arms  coa»traijis>r«|V' 
Eren  the  soft  shi^Uer  of  her  hreasjt  b  vmn  l  f  ^\ 

Guze  on  that  fiirm  !  *th  Bakuty'i^  softc^l  laald^ 
Tlic  rose's  rivul  iiJ  her  imtlve  aliadei —  .,i  . 

For  her  had  rii^ajsurt;  rear**!  her  Hmreai  bowerip  '  ♦j  i 
And  Sling  auij  Dance  had  aped  the  laughing  hoiifiu-»i 
See  I  o*eyr  Uqf  bruw  the  kindling  mhm  j^bw,  ..•  V 

And  the  red  shower  o'erwhelniB  Wr  breast  tif  snoif^ii 
She  scekM  tlmi  Uived  an^— never  hhe  till  then;  ,;,*T 
She  cttlk  on  him— \¥ho  iiii.iwi!rB  nol  ugain :  ^.^ 

Loc^se  o'er  her  liosjoui  flames  her  g^olJeu  Iwir,,,^  -ifn  I' 
And  every  thrilling  aeeent  breathes  deapdr  I  ..  .  ^,,,^ 
ETcn  the  stern  priciJt,  wlio  saw.  with  raptured  mWn„^ 
The  deatlilfijs  forms  of  Heaveo's  etherea.1  blue,  j,)  j* 
Who  tlraiikj  with  glowiutf  ear,  the  niyi^tie  lonu  ,  ^,;^ 
That  clothed  hw  lips  with  wonders  n<?t  tlieir  omi.  vin" 
Beh  eld  th  e  1  m  1 Q  ort  al  u  1  ar b1  e  frown  i  n  vain,  , ,  j  ,  ^  ►#  f  I 
And  fires  triuiuphaut  gn\&^  the  BaertKj  fiine*  '.^f^  -tAiift^ 
Forsook  at  last  the  unik^ailnu'-  shrine,  ^, ,  m  ,  L^  #/ 

A  nil  i^u  vMid  his  f althlesiM  G  ndi— n  p  mo  re  di? W  t  {^l  4i 

v.r  Moi^ came: in  beauty  8tilt-f«^nd^^  •'*' 

Though  CQld^thi^  hearts  that  haiPdita^cadiatieeithefte/ 
And  firemngf  cvowoM  wkh  iniiiy^  a  starvy  ^feoi^ 
''     nhei      '  "       "        * 


Sent  Aown  henofteat  8mile-^thiNigh.notMT  tbeml'  t 
Where  fi^leamfd.afar  P<unpeii'fi  graoeliiltoiirerdj  •  •  *  > 
Where  hill  and  nale  Mnei«e  clothed  with  :i^nta^o4)0iirei%; 
Offi^ja^adbii^Bfitfe  the  fimoulderin^'  aahes  jprelMl^  i  ^'^ 
A  psdl  above- the:  dying* and  Ac  dud.  - >  i' 

Still  the  dins  City  slept  in  safest  shade, 
Thouj^h  the  wild  waves  another  Queen  obey'd,        ^J. 
And  sad  Itftlm,  on  her  aii|rrv  t^xottt,  'fJJ 

Beheld  the  North  its  ruth k-k  oi^Tiadi  pdnr;  '_  ^;  '*'  . 
And  Nature  scattered  all  her  treiu,nres  round,'  *'*  f» 
And  graced  with  faireat  hues  the  Idi^^hted  grouiid.  ""'J  ^ 
There  oft»  at  j^lowinif  notiit,  the  village  maid  *\| 

Bim^fit  the  deep  shelter  of  the  irineyard  shades  '  '"^ 
^^held  the  olive  l>nd— the  wdld-tfower  w-hvc,   '"^  '^'^,^, 
Nor  kne^v  her  step  ^vns  ou  a  People's  ctuvc! 
But  see!  once  more,  henc;ith  the  smiles  of  day, 
llie  dre4»ry  itii?t  of  ages  niek  away  \  ''J 

A gui n  Ponipe \ \ ,  *mif  1  th e  b ri^h t eni n^  gloom,  'Jj- 

Comes  forth  in  beauty  from  her  lonely  tomb*  '    *  *^ 
Lo^elv  in  nnn — ^graceful  in  decav,  '  ' 

The  silent  t  aty  rears  her  ^rAlls  of  grey  | 
The  rl3L>plTi£f  ivy  hangs  her  faithful  shade. 
As  if  to  hide  the  wreck  that  Time  had  made ; 
The  Bhalter*d  eolurou  on  the  lonely  ground, 
li  glittering  fitlll,  \v\th  freflb  aeanthus  crowuM;        .- 
And  where  her  Parian  rivvd  moulders  near,  ^A 

The  dronping  lily  pours  her  softcijt  tear  I 
How  sadly  «wei!t  mth  pensive  step  to  roam 
Amid  the'raiti'd  wait  the  tottering  dome  t  ^ 

The  path  just  worn  by  liuunin  feet  h  here ;  '  U 

TJieir  celio^  almoit  reach  the  Mitemiig  ear  j         '^" 
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The  maiMe  haB  wftii  f!<A  Mosaic  dreift  I 
The  portal  wide  that  wool  the  lin^rm^  gttett  i 
Altars,  wkh  'Aresh  and  living  chapiets  crown'd,  ' 

From  those  wild  flowers  that  spring  fontastic  round ;. 
Th'  unfinished  painting,  and  the  paUet  nigh,  ' 

Whose  added  hues  must  fairer  enarms  supply. 
These  minrle  here,  until  th'  unconsdous  feet 
Roam  on,  intent  sone  gathering  crowd  to  meet : 
And  chaated  Fancy,  inher  dreamy  mood^ 
Will  half  forget  that  all  is  solitude ! 

Yes,  all  is  solitu^ie  1  fear  not  to  trewl. 
Through  gniti  uiiwatcli'd,  the  City  of  the  De&d, 
Explore  with  pousiri|f  step  tb'  impeopleil  piitk^ 
View  the  proud  hall — survey  the  statclv  bath. 
Where  swelling  roofs  Ujcir  noblest  slielter  raise ; 
Enter  !  no  voice  shall  check  th'  lutrvuler^a  gm^  I 
See  I  the  dread  Ic^on'^a  peaceful  home  h  here. 
The  sl^riis  of  martial  life  are  scaUer*d  near. 
Yon  helm,  iincla^p'd  to  ea^sc  some  worrior*^  brow. 
The  sword  his  weary  arm  res-!n;n*d  but  iio^y  ; 
Th'  imiimshM  Kentcnce  traced  alonjif  the  wall. 
Brake  by  the  hoij^rst*  ccntunoii's  startling  call ; 
Hark !  md  their  sounding  tramp  reecho  round? 
Or  breatliM  the  hollow  gale  that  fancied  sound  ? 
Behold  1  where  'mid  yon  fane,  so  long  diyine. 
Sad  Isis  mourns  her  desolated  shrine  1 
"WVil  none  the  mellow  reed's  soft  music  breathe  ? 
Or  *twine  from  yonder  flowers  the  victim's  wreath  > 
None  to  yon  altar  lead  with  suppliant  strain 
The  milk-white  monarch  of  tka  herd  again  ? 
All,  all  is  mute  I  save  sadly  answering  nigh 
The  nightbird's  shriek,  the  shrill  cicma's  cry. 
Yet  may  you  trace,  along  the  furrow'd  street, 
The.ehanoi^s  tradi:*--the  print  of  frequent  feetr 
The  rate  unclosed,  as  if  by  recent  hand ;     . 
The  heftrth,  where  yet  the  guardian  Xiar^  stand  t 
Still  on  the  wall  the  words  of  welcome  shine» 
And  ready  vases  proffer  joyous  wine : 
But  ifiiMre  ihe  hum  of  men,  the  aoiUB48o'M^? 
The  Temple's  pageaat*  and  the  Fomm's  strife? 
The  forms  and  voices^  roeh  as  should  hekHur 
To  that  bright  clime,  the  land  of  Love  and  Bong? 
How  sadlv  echoing  to  the  stranger's  tread. 
These  walls  respond,  like  voices  from  the  dead  I  ' 
And  sadder  Iracca— dariier  seenea  are  tkwe^ 
Tales  of  the  Tomb,  aiMi  records  of  Despair.  * 
In  Death's  ehill  grasp  unconscious  arms  enfold 
The  fatal  burthen  of  their  cherish'd  gold. 
Here,  wasted  relics,  as  in  mockery,  dwell 
Beside  some  treasure  loved  in  life  too  well ; 
There,  failbful  hearts  have  mouhier'd  side  by  nde, 
And  hands  areclasp'd  thait  Death  could  not  diride  I 
None— iioae  shall  teli  that  hmut  of  fearM  strife. 
When  Death  miist  sltfoa  tiia  iHinsorasMM  «fLifo| 
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When  raDen  Ftnuiie,  ihur  Desptiry  ammmM 

The  liiiiur.UnaAts  of  the  massive  tomb : 

Long  coiud  they  )xear  above  the  incumbent  plains 

The  music  of  the  breese  awake  again. 

The  wave's  deep  echo  on  the  distant  shore. 

And  murmuring  streams  that  they  diould  see  no  more ! 

Awav  1  dread  scene  I  and  oi'er  the  harrowinr  view 

Let  Night's  dim  shadows  fling  their  darkest  hue  1 

But  there,  if  still  beneath,  som^  nameless  stone. 

By  waving  weeds  and  Ivy^wreaths  o'ergrowQ, 

Lurk  the  grey  spoils  of  Poet  or  of  Sage, 

Tully's  deep  lore,  or  Li vy's  pictured  page ; 

If  sweet  Menander,  where  his  relics  fade. 

Mourn  the  dark  refilge  of  Oblivion's  shade ; 

Oh  1  may  their  treasures  burst  the  darkling  mine^ 

Glow  in  the  living  voice,  the  breathing  line  1 

Their  vestal  fire  our  midnight  lamp  illume. 

And  kindle  Learning's  torch  from  sad  Pompeit^s  tomb ! 

R.  S.  Hawkbr,  Magdideniialli  Qxford» 
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Means  wherehy  to  hastm  the  Abolition  of  the  Prejudice  concerning 

the  Pre^minencei  of  Colour  j  Influence  of  the  Lawt^  the 

Magistrates,  and  the  Clergy^ 

Justice  and  truth  are  goods  in  common,  and  eqmaUy  theprosperity 
of  all  nations ;  all  im  ii^orested  in  tbeir  triiun{^  orer  vioe  and  ertor, 
and  each  persop^  within  the  sphere  of  his  ability,  <ragik  to  exert 
himself  to  promote  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  confbnnity 
of  rights  and  ditties  is  a  tie  which  binds  together  all  the  ramiftoations 
of  the  human  race* 

The  range  of  datles  to  be  performed  is,  of  necessity,  most  ex- 
tensive for  those  who/  raised  above  others  in  dignity,  are  the  agents 
of  legal  power,  and  especially  for  those  who,  pactKl  at  the  summit 
of  pddticid  iaatleiition^,  not  only  admimster^  but  create  the  laws  by 
wfaldi  others  are  to  be  governed. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  several  laws  and  ordinances 
dictated  by  the  prejudice  against  colour,  have  faOen  into  disuse. 
Among  these  is  that  decree  "bf  the  year  14  (1805  X»  whicli  prohibited 
throughout  France  the  marriage  of  white  persons  with  negroes  or 
those  of  a  mixed  race  ^  but  laws  abrogated  by  custom  and  opinioi^ 
Without  having  been  formally  revoked,  are  a  menace  in  reserve,  an 
existing  tiireat  to  be  held  up  in  terror  em.  Such  are  in  England  the 
Ivr  against  the  gatiialiss  of  inland,  and  tasaong  ourselves  several 
decress^  botii  of  the  it%n  of  Napoleon^  mi  of  "ftut  |;OYenutieiA 
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termed  cmphatioally  ihe  thke  of  terror^  In  tluit  ij^aeiud  <d  ofMity, 
worthy  of  the  days  of  Draco^  weapons  were  frequently  tosggA  by 
which  their  inventors  were  the  first  to  fall. 

The  power  of  laws  becomes  unaginacy  when  ibsfmn  -pwriysod 
in  their  exercise  by  the  i^thy  or  the  eujpidity  of  thiwe  wlMe  offiee 
H  is  to  administer  them.  Such  is  with  us  the  law  whiqili  expsftfrnfj 
fbrbidis  Hie  slave-trade,  while  our  fla^,  dishonoured  when  it  wayea. 
over  a  floating  prison,  bears  slaughter  and  desolation  to  the  shores 
of  Guinea.*  Cannibals  from  the  European  continent  isupply  oitber 
cannibals  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  with  their  prey  of  human 
vkHinsui. 

Dottbttes;  they  have  accomplices  at  Marseillea,  St.  Mnto,  H&v|ie, 
Paris,  and  otl^r  cMes ;  but  Nantes  i§  the  focus  nnd  centre  of  thb 
atrocious  tralHc.     At  Nantes  are  to  be  seen,  with  just  abharrenjce» 
those  monsters  in  'human  shape,  whose  hamkldal  eyes  are  ever, 
tamed  towards  Africa  and  the  Antfllcs  j  who  ^  fortli  like  the  Evil 
One,  ^seeking  whom  they  may  devour,'  and  are  raore  terribk  toj 
the  negro  race  than  the  panthers  and  tigers  of  their  native  forests,  j 
Who  will  believe  that  the  constituted  authorities  in  Franee  have  m^ 
tke  power  to  prevent  such  open  violatioEi  of  a  known  law  ?     HaVe 
they  not  a  military ^pdice } »  Is  thi»e  any  lack  of  spiels  and  infonnws  ? ' 
Beiidea,  tke  very  coostomition  of  llie:sc  accursed  ships,  the  tiatute' 
of  the  provisiMis  tidM»<m  bosid  tliem,  mid  vanau!i  nther  indicatiom,  * 
render  their  dettiiuitioi^  siAciently  manliest.     Lik€^  the  blood  shed ' 
by  tke  first  murderer,  the  blood  of  Africa  atrefititi  up  to  htaven/ 
aiid  calla  for  vengeanee  upon  the  inhabitaniFi  of  Nantes,    ^fhe  erhne ' 
ia  openly  eonmiitt6d;  Is  it  not  to  be  presumed,  that  a  connJvaiice ' 
frote  motives  of  interest  eauaea  its  ilnpunity  1 

fhe 'United  States,  England,  and  some  other  countries,  hf^^  , 
brmAed  wegro-traders  with  inftimy,  by  placing  them  on  a  level  wHli 
pirateflr,  and  fiiingthe  same  penalty  upon  theu:  offence.  ^Siuce  re-j 
iterated  entreaties  have  failed  to  obtain  the  adoption  of  the  mmc , 
measure  in  France,  the  motive  for  refusal  maybe  deviiied.  A  aeiise 
of  the  res^t  due  to  public  opinion,  among  an  enlightened  peciple, 
ought  of  itself  to  be  a  strong  incentive  to  men  who  have  not  re- 
nooased  every  aenkinietit  of  religion  aad  humanity,  every  luting  bf 
gkame*  >  A  man  who  haa  not  forfeited  every  clahn  to  self-^^tet^in 
woukl  Burdy  refuse  to  seat  hinself  atthe  stoie  bi>ard,  or  to  makc^ 
part  of  the. same  society  with  a  negro-tradef.  Under  that  odiotis 
denomiiiation,  may  be  comprised  aU  those  individuals  who  dharji  in 
the  profits  of  the  traffic :  the  salesman,  the  armdut^r,  the  jh^urer, 
the  surgeon,  thenteward,  the  sailor,  &c.  &c.  With  the  same  ie- 
probation 'shotdd  be  viewed  all  those  who  display  on  ill-gotten  \ieilih 
arising  ftot^  tke  tiBdt,    Sbbuld  they  n6t  insfpire  as  much  coht^pt ' 

------—'•■  ' 

Vb.,  ia  Sto,  LoBdos,  lS25,  f.d,  > .  .  ,    .     i  . 
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si&iham  mertenary  soTdierg,  who  having  foraierly  earned  an  honour* 
able  fittce  by  figiirnie:  amoog  the  defenders  of  liberty,  now  degrade 
their  country  by  selling  it,  to  become  tVie  Uioh  of  despotism  ?  Such 
are  those  Prenchmen  who  now  aid  the  ftrt^cious  l\irk  to  crush  their 
fdiow  Christians,  struggUn^  for  Life  and  liberty  in  Greece. 

Poblic  opinion  ought  equtilly  to  blast  vice  and  depravity,  under 
•wteU^er  tint  or  shade  of  colour,  and  under  the  homage  of  respect 
to  pufity  of  morals^  whatever  be  the  hue  of  the  personi  with  whom 
it  iff  found. 

It  13  in  the  power  of  the  laws  of  every  country  to  promote  the 
extincti.on  of  the  prejudice  against  the  negro  cobur^  by  favourixig 
ml  led  marriages,  and  granting  to  auch  alhancea  the  same  privilegea. 
which  attend  thL*  union  of  personjs  of  the  a^me  colour ;  they  may 
also  do  it  by  adnuttiug-  persona  of  the  negro  and  mixed  races  la 
public  of^ces  of  tnust,  when  they  ha^-e  sufficient  merit  to  fill  them  j 
they  may  do  so  by  extending  to  children  of  thoie  denominations  the 
henelkaof  a  liberal  education,  and  the  meana  to  develop  the  intel- 
ligence with  which  nature  has  endowed  them- 

11^  reprcscntatlvee  of  the  imtion  might  contribute  powerfully  to 
ripen  tho  public  opinion  to  a  maturity  of  candour  and  justice,  if  thetj 
w^rtt/r£el^  and  ifultf  elected  *  but  tile  deceptive  way  in  which  the 
represent Jitive  system,  perverted  in  ilii  purpose  and  it?^  easence,  i^ 
now  C3*rriad  oo,  renders  their  infiuence  but  an  aggravation  of  the 
Oil,  It)  the  luivantages  which  the  debates  in  the  forum  might  give 
to  the  t|iicitifm  before  us.  Jet  ui  add  those  which  result  from  the  pub- 
lic^Uion  of  judicial  pkiidings  and  decisions,  8uch,  fi>r  instance,  as 
those  of  I WH ,  in  the  uJTair  of  the  axlles  of  Martinique^  when  Mr* 
InamWrt^  by  his  jirinted  meraoriiils,  and  his  foren-sic  eloquence,  eat- 
eitbd  ihe  tnd]|^imtion  of  the  public  against  the  prosecution  ouried  on 
against  men  of  colour.  Two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Foucher,  at 
flordiranjtjj  flolictled  in  vain  the  support  of  a  generous  and  able  ad- 
voeaie.  Tlie  times  are  changed  j  the  victims  of  oppression  of  every 
enlour  and  of  every  class  are  now  sure  to  find  protectora  at  the  hoi 
of  I'^rifl^  and  in  the  provinces. 

The  difference  of  colour  is  a  physical  peculiarly  which  has  been 
trr     ''  -lid  ijito  a  {K>liiLCjii  question,  and  therefore  becomes  connected 
■  V,  ;  Jdlosophy  of  phy$«ical  and  moriil  opinion.     The  Cwtholic 

r'  "\cii[>iible  of  any  compromise  with  vice,  htis  lifted  ita  voice 

1-  .  '  slave-trade  and  a^inst  the  eatktencc  of  ikvery*  by  tiie 

pii^pal  a^tUority  in  iuly,  and  among  us  by  a  decree  of  the  ^rfeonne^ 
In  l0iJ***  But,  with  these  ei^iTpti0iu»  where  tihall  we  find  minisiters 
of  the  ftautluiiry  in  France,  ur  ia  the  French  colonies,  who  have  ac* 
quitted  themselves  uf  this  pious  diuty^  whUe  in  JSugJaiid  and,  the 

1 Ti rrii    I  I        •        -    -  »     m  ' 

?oL  !▼.,  p.  119  and  iao7 
OrktiMJUnU,  Fol.  14.  V 
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XJlutod  Statea  Bumcioii9  preadi«ri>  l99tl|  of  the  AqgliM!!  Av9f3Bi  and 
(foiftolyrii,  ha^m  pU«|(M  ftom  Die  pulpit  ia  t)ie  e^uae  of  AftteK 

ApostcAio  vicars,  colonial  pref^Bcts,  bishops  m  parkbus,  (denoml^ 
UttdoBs  fbrcign  to  tktt  real  Memrchy,)  being  placNdd  in  the  islaada  at 
the  head  of  thedargjr,  have  pubMshed  some  cateehisms  in  the  French 
^angvag^i  aod  ^en  in  the  Creole  jar^pn  i  but  in  vain  may  b«  aoqgfat 
in  ^em  any  instructions  upou  the  right  of  the  slavof  to  enjoy  fir^o^ 
dom>  or  tha  duties  of  the  colonists  to  that  ciffect.  A  Frend)  oata^ 
cliism,  printed  in  1835,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  by  the  .Bishop  of 
Bvspay  in  partibus;  is  open  to  the  same  objection,  A  supplement 
to  fin  up  these  omissions  becames  indispensable. 

But^  it  will  be  said,  the  admmistrative  auibori^  would  foibid 
ihe  circulation  of  elementary  or  ascetic  works  eooductod  on  thii 
plan }  nor  would  the.  colonists  submit  to  exhortations,  much  less  to 
otjufffations,  from  the  pulj^t  upon  this  matter,  1  iuan  prepared  toof 
H^  olijactioa* 

'  The  saidiadria  of  the  Jews  caused  the  apostles  to  be  flageDatej 
and  imprisoned  for  preaching  the  doctrine  o£,  ^eir  Divine  Master. 
The  apostles  gloried  to  be  thought  worthy  w  suffer  for  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  continue  to  preach.  At  that  epoch,  there  also  exiatad 
a  species  of  slavery^  less  cruel>  indeed,  than  that  of  the  e^niea  of 
oiu*  time :  an4  wUle,  on  the  one.  par^  the  apostles  recommended 
roaignation  and  submission  to  the  slaves  >  on  tha  other,  thc^  did 
not  fsil  to  inculcate  to  the  nuuters  moderation,  and  a  spirit  of  cba«» 
rity.  They  proclaimed  aloud,  that  all  children  of  the  gospel  art 
equal  balbra  (jod,~that  divine  doctrine,  whose  operation  is  to  shake 
tyranny  to  its  very  foundaticm,  which  leads 'inevitably  to  an  ordav 
of  thii^  suitable  to  the  wants  and  claims  of  humanity,  and  whieh^ 

Saotistant,  though  insensible  collision,  broke  at  length  tha  fettna 
alavery,  in  the  age  which  it  scAepadand  enl%htei»L 

One  of  the  most  august  charactora  y^adi  Jeans  Christ  himself 
gave  to  his  mission,  is,  that  *  He  came  to  preach  the  gospel  to  die 
poor, — ^to  wipe  all  tears  from  all  faces.'  Such  is  the  office  with 
which  he  invests  the  priesthood  of  the  new  law  ! 

To  whom,  then,  do  the  Catholic  pastors  of  oinr  epoch  eonaider 
themselves  the  successors  ?  Is  it  to  the  apoatka,  Ihe  diseiples;,  oi 
to  Hiose  priests  whom  the  prophet  Isaiah  terms  watch-doga  wM 
do  not  bark*. 

The  slave  islands  have  been  visited  by  missionaries,  whose  genius 
has  enlightened,  and  whose  virtues  have  edified  them.  Gmtitude 
and  respect  have  inscribed  on  their  historic  annals  the  names  of 
Claver,  Vieira,  Nicholson,  Jacquemin,  and,  above  all^  of  Father 
Boutin,  who  died  at  St.  Domingo  in  1742.  f  But  it  is  a  melancholy 
^  ^-  ......        . . ^ 

•  Isaiah,  chap.  Ivi.  10. 
f  See  *  Lettres  Miiiantes.'   In  12mo^  Plui%  1781« 
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\i^,  t)mt  «fca  ikmt  t^mUt  hMoniM  mora  atrikhi^  ham 
4^  oontraat  it  presents  vith  that  of  aeveiil  mooks^  who,  being 
themsdves  the  maaters  of  slaves^  sanctioned^  hj  their  fnamplrj  a 
eustotn  inherently  vicious  and  criminaL  In  the  oolonies,  vhethcff 
Cathblic  or  Protestant^  neither  sanctity  ctf  manners  nor  morals  pre^ 
fail )  but  that  external  worship  vhidi>  under  such  circun^stanccSj 
becomes  a  mere  pageant 

Some  recent  amelioration^  lead  ns  to  bope  finr  more  exteqaire 
benefits.  How  grand  and  respectable  is  the  ministry  of  a  priest^ 
commissioned^  m  the  name  of  heaven,  to  defend  the  oppressedj 
who  soothes,  encourages,  and  consoles  thera,  by  guiding  their  hopes 
to  a  new  existence,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  life,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  fills  with  remorse  and  terror  the  soul  of  the  oppressor  I 

It  is  in  those  countries  where  slavery  is  tolerated  and  established^ 
that  pastors  ought  more  especially  to  call  to  mind  those  paasaees  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  where  the  buyers  and  idlers  of  men  lire  likened 
to  assassins,  and  the  severest  anathemas  are  denoimced  against 
them*.  It  is  there  that,  armed  with  authoritv,  they  should  expound 
that  gcfspd  which  sets  forth  so  admirably  the  theory  of  rights  and 
duties')  as  also  that  remarkable  letter  of  Saint  Paul  to  Philemon^  in 
fevour  of  his  beloved  Oneslmus.  It  is  there  that,  with  fervent  zeal, 
they  should  weary  the  ears  of  the  planters  with  the  ceaseless  repe- 
tition of  these  precepts,  dictated  by  reason,  and  consecrated  by 
revelation  :  '  Hear  this,  ye  who  crusik  the  poor,  and  oppress  those 
who  are  in  affliction  3t  uo  not  imto  others  what  you  would  not 
should  be  done  unto  you  ^  do  imto  men  as  ye  would  they  should  do 
unto  you ;  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself,*  J 

In  those  butcheries  of  the  human  race  termed  wars,  40  .frequent 
among  Christians,  and  so  oontrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  the 
right  of  reprisal  has  been  tolerated  by  custom.  Slaves,  who  escaped 
from  their  masters  (maroons,  as  they  are  called,)  do  not  even  avail 
themselves  of  the  right  of  reprisal,  since  in  running  away  firom 
slavery  they  do  but  repossess  themsdves  of  the  right  of  freedom  to 
which  they  were  born }  yet  their  doing  so  is  accounted  a  crime, 
and  punbhed  by  torture* 

Sometimes  the  planters  call  the  sacerdotal  authority  in  aid  to 
bring  back  their  maroon  negroes  to  their  plantations.  Who  but 
must  see  with  indignation  missionaries,  among  these  Father  Fauques, 
a  Jesuit  of  Cayenne,  talking  to  these  fugitives  of  the  U\jury  their 
flight  causes  their  masters,  and  the  ill  consequence  of  their  exam- 
ple !§      According  to  that  argument,  a  traveller  who  has  been 

•  See  Exodus,  xxi.  16 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  7 ;  1  Epist  to  Timothy,  i.  10. 

t  See  Amos,  fiiL  4. 

X  Tobit,  hr.  16 ;  St.  Math.  vii.  xii.  and  xix,  19 1  St.  Mark,  vii.  31. 

§  See  '  Lettres  ^difiantes,  &c.  voL  viiL  p.  26. 
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robbed  ircAhindTf  tc 'iiuceeMs^  In'iweitftig'ha puneifiodi  the 
bands  of  tbe  thief.  Here  is^  i^deed>  a  complete  overturn  of  every 
sound  notion  of  equity.  Tlie  nets  which  establish  slavery  Mng,  in 
their  essential  piir|Kirt,  a  ximiiifeat  violation  of  justice,  haeve  i^o^i^hl 
to  bear  tbe  name  of  laiii^.  Are  they  not,  in  fact,  an  aggression  qf 
force  agmnst  weakness  >  Can  force  constitute  a  right  ?  Sub)aiis.si|jp 
and  resignation  may  therefore  be  recora mended  to  slaves  by  priir 
dence,  but  can  never  be  enjoined  to  them  on  cousdentioiia  moUves: 
their  very  ma*ter3  would  become  atrnsible  of  this  trutli,  if  they  w^e 
sincere  enough  to  ask  of  their  own  hearts,  how  they  would  desire, 
think,  and  act,  w^sere  they  to  change  pkces  with  their  slaves* 

To  purcha^  men  ia  of  itself  a  crime ;  how  much  is  it  aggravotad 
ty  the  ill-treatment  of  them,  and  by  the  obligation  to  labour  wttlioiit 
remuneration  !  Thence  it  follows,  that  to  give  them  ireediim*  to 
pay  them  wages  proportionate  to  their  work,  to  make  amexl^  by 
the  effusions  of  benevolence  for  the  outrages  and  comtempt  whkh 
have  o\'erwhelmed  them,  are  indisijensable  and  imperk^tts  duLifji, 
Such  are  tbe  truths  that^  "^i-nthout  respect  of  p(?rsons,  th^  minister 
at  the  oJtar  should  proclaim.  If  he  continue  silent,  be  is  nn  accom^ 
ptice  in  the  guilt; — to  this  lie  has  been  ordained,  for  this  bis  Divine 
Master  has  sanctified  hun.  He  inherits  not  the  authority  of  Cbciyt, 
If  he  inherit  not  also  his  charity,    '^j^^n  ^*i-  y-  « ♦i^^*  1 

■      '-  '^i  lu  yi?  bllJo^ 

^  y   '•'    '•       •"   ■  ■'    i«   "-U  oih  (\i 

J'  '  /.;•'.  .■)>ii^.Li{ 


.1 


,  Slow  steals  the  tide  on  India's  scented  shore^ . 
The  wjinnowing  breezes  skim  the  surface  o'er  i 
From  oceanp4epth8,  where  JBVuny.  a  wpi^der  liei^ 
>      Piayfitl  and  pffoudy  the  living  navies  rise ; 

Press'd  from  the  beauteous  shell  the  obft^vi^  hrinf^  . ,  , , 

The  light  bttrk  floata-^ts  punted  .fiirroiBi  shine  s . 

The  ^mysa^  their  tender  powers  displays       . 

ImpelFd  it  glides  along  the  li<piid  way ; 

Its  oary  arms  the  yielding  waves  divide^  -.  •         i 

And  sivifter  now  it  skims  the  peac^til  tide ; 

Whilst  two  fine  tendrils,  for  the  helm'dcsigii'd,  '         ''  '■ 

Steer  the  gay  vessel  as  they  shoot  behind.  .'         ' 

And  thus  the  Nautilus  will  gaily  sail 

•  O'er  the  smooth  brlne^  when  zephyr  breathes  the  jrile. '  '  ^ 

From '  MiKellaneous  Poems,*  by  J.  M*Creery»  author  of  *  TM  Ttii;* 


'lit 
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■''^OM  Vliactbft^  be*n  dready  stated  ia  the  pr^eding  articles  on 
Hilar  ^jecst,  W^  iiffer  that  the  loferno,  {heDj  to  which  Dante  feignft 
'hyhkrl^  gbneidiV^,  'VM  not  the  hell  of  the  dead,  but  that  of  the 
Hting;  ft&d  that  the  wh^^le  poem  is,  in  fkct,  an  allegory,  in  which 
the  events  of  this  -wcnid  are  described  under  a  mysterious  veil.  The 
noby  litdj  who,  in  a  moral  sense,  represents,  as  we  Imve  ulrt-ndy 
seen*,  the  dhrine  spitit,  ifi  no  at  her  than  the  soul  of  a  man  of  genius, 
or  the  intellecttial  fhcultie!i  endowed  with  love  of  liberty,  Luvif  ia 
.  tke.li^j^  -of  that  soul  j  and  Bcatrur  i  s  wi  sdoni,  or  philo  soph  y .  \' irgil 
'iSiaiiiongBt' those  who  are  suspendedj  (in  Uniboj)  because  hia  wi^doi^a 
'  ivaatiriat^.a  bsiiig  living  between  Ivope  and  fear.  By  commiasion 
i6£  Bcataxt  hc.goes  isk  sttu^ch  of  Dante,  deliveri*  him  from  the  per- 
>)8eciiitioifio£j^eshe«w<^,  and  conducts  liiui  out  of  the  obscure  wood  : 
-thiaisigittfiesijihat  tbenew  Ghibellinlsm  of  Dante,  excited  by  Virgil, 
itiri'thfi  Floloec^iliDr  of*  the  Empire,  removed  him  from  the  party  of 
itiu»Qiidpha>(aiid  their  vices*  Virgil  invitee  him  to  travel  through 
j(tfae<  hafdnaL'TtgLom^^  ]khe  meaning  of  wliich  is,  that  Political  Sci* 
icode^  ka^ibitu  .jtOiawditate  upon  the  disorders  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  agitated  by  the  politics  of  the  Gudphs,  ^hi  mdluit  ordo, 
because  it  was  only  by  m  doing  tliat  he  could  attaiti  to  virtue,  '  It 
would  seem  that  Dante,  in  the  full  vigour  of  hi:^  uiiud,  and  taught 
in  the  useful  school  of  experience  and  misfortune,  enlightened  by 
justice,  and  feeling  that  he  was  wandering  far  from  the  path  of  truth, 
said,  with  Isaiah :  Erta^fmus  aftUtrveritaHs,  et  ioljuitituB  illuxit 
nobis  ;  that  enlightened  by  the  symbolical  sun,  darted  from  the  high 
mountains  to  which  his  eyes  were  turned,  he  exclaimed  with  David : 
Levavi  ocutos  me'os  cid  monies  unde  tenit  auxiRum  mlhi :  and  that, 
therefore,  at  the  peribd  of  hfs  age  which  he  regards  ds  the  midway 
of  mortal  life,  considering  thbse  snperstiteioiis  limes* as  a  real  hell, 
he  concliidKed  With'Hez^kiah :  fn  dimida'  dienan  meotum  vadam  ad 
portas  InJM.  Meditating  on,  the  causes  which  kad  to  the  true  hell, 
he  no  more  intended  tafeign  ithat  he  had  really  gone  ;to  the  infernal 
regions,  than  did  Heiekiab  when  he  pronounced  those  words  -,  but 
that  through  poUtieat  knqwledgej  in  whicU  ^e  was  so  deeply  read, 
he  contemplated  the.  disordeil^  of  mankind^  .with  a  view  to  the  im- 
provement of  bis  own  spirit,  and  to  the  instruction  of  others.  Thus, 
led  as  it  were  by  sound  politics  to  sound  morality,  he  found  the 
path  from  which  he  had  gone  astray  :  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
concealed  truth,  and  reached  at  last  the  true  nioiy  of  life,  because 
his  contemplations  were  directed  to  hhn  who  said .'  Ego  sum  via, 

Sy  ftbe  Dis  of  the  Infemcs  the  earthly  Florence,  governed  by  the 
Gudphs,  is  deiM^ly  typified :  and  tl4s  is  a  confir^atibii  tha(  the 
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hell  of  Dante  is  not  the  hell  of  the  other  wodd,  bat  of  Hbk.  Hie 
vicious  9Xt  the  dead  ^  the  virtuous  the  living :  the  fom^eit  «r9  the 
Guelphs  i  the  latter  the  Ghibellines,  Acheron  symbolizes  the  flood 
of  passions  consequent  on  the  corruption  of  those  times  \  and 
finally^  therefore^  the  earth  and  the  age  in  which  Dante  hved  are  the 
subjects  of  his  Inferno^  and  the  damned  are  the  vicious  of  his  day* 

It  is  true  that  the  poet  meets  the  souk  of  persoBi  yAio  "vmr^  letfly 
dead  i  but  if  Virgil^  X>ucy,  Beatrii^  and  Rachel*  yKtt  but  symbols 
of  Pante^s  invention^  in  like  noanner  all  others  who  are  finmd  in 
the  ip&m^  regions  may  be  syxnbols  of  other  conoeptioBS  existinf 
in  his  mind«  So  Caesar,  armed*  and  with  griffin*s  ^es,  was  not 
Julius  Csesar*  but  Henry  of  Luxembourg.  In  these  peraooages 
Dante  symbolizes  their  popu^r  r^utatioik  Tl^  fieignijig  to  qtietttoii 
their  spirits  is  n^erely  a  Acrutiny  of  their  obaractera  %  mi  it  is  with 
these  diaracters  personified  that  he  converses*  He  sc^s  nothing  of 
^  dieftd  who  left  no  4une  behind  them*  or  of  the  idle  and  Avari^ 
pous  {  bujt  those  ^hosci  &me  resounds  in  the  world  entreat  him  to 
levure  ihf  ir  nuemories  amongst  the  living.  Cftaroit  is  the  symbol 
of  bad  example  in  f^  corrupted  ege^  stimulating  andfofdng  mMikind 
to  side  ifitb  the  vicious.  The  irresistible  neoessity  wfakh  n^es 
the  sQul  eager  to  posa  the  river,  is  the  effect  of  inveterate  habit  InAn 
evil  course  pf  life  \  and  this  inveteracy  is  represented  in  Chaioi\» 
hoary  vfhm^  mth  eld :  he  ha3  eyes  of  burning  coml,  and  encircled 
with  Jlame4$  which  »re  symbols  of  that  eteriud  Bm  to  which  bad 
example  leads  mankind.  The  refusal  of  Charon  to  pass  Dante  to 
the  <^er  side  of  the  river,  signiies  the  unwillingness  of  the  poet  to 
A^W  bad  example  t  and  the  other  havens*  A-om  the  shores  of  which 
Chan)n  intimates  that  Dante  is  to  find  the  passt^  proper  for  him» 
flignify  the  precepts  of  Virgil^  or  the  Ghibelline  pbilosophyi  by.whkh 
he  skdl  be  led  to  meditate  on  the  vices  of  the  age.  Minos  is  the 
type  of  thfit  secret  judgment  which  has  its  seat  in  the  jconacienoe  of 
men :  Cerberus  is  gluttony  $  Pfutns,  avarice  3  Phlegias,  anger.  The 
various  torments  of  the  damned  souls  represent  the  pains  which 
attend*  as  a  netural  consequence*  the.  various  vices  prevailing  in  the 
world  we  inhabit.  The  tears  which  distil  from  the  crevices  of  the 
BtatMe  of  the  huge  old  man  of  Crete*  symbolice  the  vices  which  have 
their  rei^^ective  aervices  im,  the  different  ages  which  thai  statue  rm 
I»^sents.  From  those  tears  is  formed  the  infernal  river*  which  is  ' 
by  turns  called  Acheron*  Styx*  Fhlegelhon,  and  Cooytus*  on  the  ep^ 
posite  banks  of  which  are  punished  tli«  souls  of.  tbe  wkked*  wham 
torments  increase*  as  Time»  represented  in  that  statue*  descends 
towanto  the  corrupted  ages*  ana  as  the  vices  of  the  world  become 
more  end  more  flagrant. 

The  progression  in  Dante's  hell  is  the  consequence  of  his  sue* 
cessive  meditation*  which  proceeds  gradually  and  continually  from 
ksser  to  greater  sin  j  it  is  a  proper  distribution  of  the  materials  of 
his  pdatiosl  and  moral  poem  >  it  is  the  ex^utipn,  in  shor^  of  ihe 
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hflyited  to  onr  eyes,  in  liis  poetical  figures,  what  a  pMioi^birwmdd 
iiave  described  only  to  our  intelleet  From  mere'-want  of  virtue, 
which  he  has  represented  in  the  idle^  he  has  advajoeed  by  degrees  to 
the  sin  of  pride,  which  he  has  contemplated  ih  Ludftr,  phced  in  the 
luvrowest  and  dec^iest  part  of  bis  infomal  circles,  as  the  basis  and 
oijgim  «f  every  other  vice* 

'  *  I  iiippoee  mjredbf;  eays  Roiset^  '*  to  enter  into  the  lofty  aotal 
of  Dftnte  atthemotntntin  which  he  conceived  his  admtraUe  poem. 
i  read  there  tins  fbUowing  thou^its>  ahd  read  ^hem  at  the  thne  hi 
which  the  tttdi^ipy  man,  destitute  of  subsistence  and  of  home,  fidt 
in  the  highest  degree  the  efeels  of  the  vicious  age  hi  which  he 
Uved  \  ^  I  wlH  contemplate  tiie  sins  which  I  see  ruling  the  present 
perverti  generation,  i  wfll  repliant  to  the  eyes  of  my  insane  eon« 
temjldrariea'  a  series  of  aflegories,  such  as  that  ^very  one  may  be 
attrftcted  to  the  contemplation  of  diem.  In  these  allegories  tiie 
vldoM  sludl  riot  only  behold  their  present  ills,  but  tiiose  stUl 
greater  which  await  them.  It  may  happen  tiiat  I  shall  be  able  to 
adi^ten  them,  and  perhaps  the  good  cause  may  triumph  by  these 
means*  If  no  other  advantage  arise  from  my  work,  I  shall  at  least 
spread  instruction  and  taste  through  the  barbarity  of  an  ignorant 
age,  And  hasten  the  civilization  of  my  country ;  so,  that  while  I 
Woome  useful  to  others,  I  shall  improve  my  own  mind  :  and  my 
t^art  fi>retels  me  that  everlasting  fame  will  be  the  reoompence  of 
|ny  kmg  iaboure.  Who  knows  but  that  the  sons  of  my  persecutors 
may  one  day  curse  the  memory  of  their  fi^thers  for  having  so  cruelly 
treated  one  of  their  innocent  citizens  >  Who  knows  but  that  th^ 
ungrateful  Florence  may  one  day  desire,  and  desire  in  vain,  mt 
ashes  >  But  if  I  be  doomed  to  leave  them  fiur  from  my  native  kmL 
I,  as  a  new  Scipio,  will  direct  to  be  Written  on  the  tomb  that  shall 
eontain  them  ;  Ingrata  patria,  ue  osta  mea  quidkm  kabekis  :  Biq 
chmditur  Dantet  patrm  extorrii  ah  oris.  To  the  task,  then.  But 
how  shall  I  frame  the  proposed  all^ories } 

'  0  Mi$$e^  0  ako  i^ffegM,  or  m^t^uMe  /' 

**  In  an  alle^rical  hell  of  the  dead,  I  will  represent  that  of  th( 
living — if  the  vicious  can  be  so  called.  But  no,  they  are  not  such ; 
for  the  righteous  abne  may  be  considered  as  living,  since  Iffe  con« 
sists  only  in  right  actions.  I  will  consider  then  as  dead  all  those 
^irhose  aetlofis  are  vkioM,  and  will  put  them— 

^  /a  mort€  dov*i  luogo  di  dUcortSa? 
"  But  to  the  end  that  every  one  may  behold  himsi^in  these  alle* 

E>ries,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  choose  names  among  the  illus- 
ious  dead,  in  whom  I  may  pourtray  the  living,  in  order  that  the 
vicious  of  every  class  may  be  brought  to  assemble  around  them  as  ^ 
oeotr^  and  apply  what  is  said  to  themselves  without  being  sensible 
ofiL    60  in  these  fatuous  charact^ps,  treated  as  iittaglmur^  spiriti^ 
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1M>  Bluddatim  ^  1lmM$itmki  o/DanU. 

'iftlieyi^iMt amend.*"  ^'    '^  '■';';''" 

^Koceeding  m  the  review  of  Hbssettrs  ]!)i8qui8itioo8»  we  gietc^ 
that  the  wood  iignifies^  m  its  aUegiocical  acsae^  the  vidout  world,  at 
the  time  whao  l)iiilt  was  a  Gn^h ;  and  hell,  that  immense  world 
fun  of  those  vices  upon  which  he  meditated,  after  having  become  a 
QhitKlUnei  that  Dis  Is  the  ^pe of  Floveaoe,  governed  by  IheOiiel- 
eh¥^.  f^^  I  ^^  ^  e^^tX  i$t«  Peteryimtntiooed  at  the  end  of  ^le 
first  canto  of  the  Inferno,  alluded  to  a^eate  of  Florenee,  lAkk  hdm 
ibe  same  name,  and  near  ^wl^clii  tbe.patnnfiQnial  house  of  Dante  was 
situated;  that  the  angel  whom  he aitpeots is  theSmperor  Henry  VII.; 
that  in  Lucifer^  is  fiepwMWiirsd  the  gbtef  of  the  Gnfflphtan  party ;  and 
tl^^se.fi^ilifi^iliopi^  41^  proved  from  authorities  so  abundant,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  fed  persuaded  that  the  meaniag  of  the  poet 
Is  rightly  revealed.  But  these  illustraUons  being  new,  Rossetti  has 
purposely  been  supeittoadadt  in  his  41hist«iiti*ns,  in  <»der  that  those 
who  have  been  acxmstomed  tp.  understand  thi^  poon  according  to 
former  expounders,  might  be  more  surely  convinced. 

This  volume  contains  a  fim?  apology. for  the  secret  and  violent 
anger  of  the  Ghibelline  poei,  who  is  eloqu^tly  justified.  To  this 
lustification  suqooeds-a'very  heautiliil  chapter  upon  the  alle^iarical 
language  of  the  Divina  pommectia,  in' which,  afin*  a  few  explanations 
calculated  to  dispel  the  darkness  which  involves  it,  Rossetti  gives  us 
what  he  calls  the  skeleton  of  th^  first  canto  of  the'  Inferno,  in  which 
we  have  the  sense  of  it,  divested  of  every  alle^rtfcal  veiL  This,  it 
appears,  he  deems  almost  a  pro&i^Atioi^  of  the,  feme  of  the  Fbreritine 
poet,  for  he  i^logizes  for  tuiving  dar^  so  .mucl|»  We  confess  that 
this  exposition  has  afforded  us  great  pleasure,  and  we  wish  we 
could  see  the  whole  vbion  explained  in  the  same  happy  way.  Our 
new  commentator  touches  upon  the  opinions  of  some  learned  men 
concerning  the  aUegory^  alluding  to  those  spfu^  from  which  no 
flame  was  ever  raised,  finally,  he  gives  ns  a  summary  of  his  dis- 
quisition on  the  interpretation  of  Dsnte's  poem,  the  materials  for 
which,  he  truly  says,  are  to  be  sotight  for  in  the  rither  works  of  the 
poet.  At  the  end  of  this  volume^  the  intentidms  of  the  author  as  to 
the  continuation  of  his  work  are  disclosed ;  and  it  then  concludes  with 
a  paragraph,  which  we  give  in  the  original,  in  which  all  who  under- 
stand Siis  beautiful  tongue  wiU  delight  mdst  to  f«e^^t : 

' t 

'Italia  mia,  dolcif^imik  ItaUa.i9ia»  peristefti  trepM  amsta  io  t*  ho 

perdutai  e forse dehtolga  1'  ai^pii>o  Iddiol  Ma piiisuperbo cbe 

dolente  di  un  male  per  te  so)  sosfteniUo,  ate;8Ql^  io  sesfuo  a  consegrare 
le  mie  vigille :  ed  lutro  premio<  mn  ne  «tt<»<fa^  che  la  mia  interna  sod« 
disfezione,  la  quale  al  s^nsfio  h  ^cresoerehbe  a^tn  vi  ag^ungessi  un 
segno  che  non  ti  son  discare.  Sembr?  essere  pifltk  del  destuio  che  quel 
doioroso  bandoy  il  quale  pner  ta  ¥ien  sofieitVy  debba  arere  un  qualche 
compenso ;  talch^  se  affligga  U  ouore,  rischiari  aacor  Piatelletto.  Un  esilio 
anynsfiosn  valie  per  awentura  a  pui  sublimare  ael  tuo  Alighiari  quell 
amma  eccelsa  ch^  eia.uai  bfd>doo»  dfil  luo  .^ielo  ddoitei  ed  un  edlio 
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uigei^o  sk  che  penetri  in  q|uaiito  ei  Ia8ci6  scritto  per  .tiift  UtruziQn^.Q  per 
ma  gloria.  £  felici  le  ime  fatiche,  ^e  per  esse  udrb  ripetere  cou  piil 
^|[i<me:  .    -.      - 

Ctoift  munmm  I>aiit«jiiion  cecKf  Homero, 
.  .  Parquoqu^'VirjfBiD;  dqetrifi&'Fiiicitiitramqiie.   '        ' 

•'  >  We  close  mirreviewof  ^tAs  ing^iious  and  nleritidvioiid irbrk,  by 
-cbngritiilstitig'iU  audior^  ivhcf  can  apply  to  hmudf 'those  ttnes  tif 
4iit  LotSir  pfayMopber and  poet :  '    •     "  i     "^    *  *^^ 

AyiaPieHdomp^raf^oloca^  tniOHis  tmb"  '!  "  '     ' 

Trltasole^  jttvalintegi^Bac^^ensftmtiB  '  '"'•'  ' 

A^iiahaarire^  Jnvatyieiurro»*wui|wutor»i>-    i   t   ^  '' 


By  If.  JIf,  J^oridT,  £f7.,  mifhof  of  ^'thiDirkkgki  o/'J^imoruOUyi' 
"     mndoiherPoims**'        ^  "     ''  ' 

'MTloW'i  the  light,  the  gttidiiig  Star;     •    '  '  •      ' 

That  shines  upon  my  way  9 
It  dieers  me'tiiMmgb  the  cwods  of  war, 

.Aad  in  tibe  batik  dity: 

.!    •  ,  \ybeiitnu»pe(8pealf  ,.^^\ 

.  ,   And  squadrons  reel 
.  Amiost  the  storm  of  fiffht. 

Love,  love's  the  cnarm 
That  nerves  the  arm 
Of  a  true  and  constant  knight.  ' 

My  love  dwells  in  her  pleasant  bowe^* 

By  the  silveiy  Garonne, 
As  pure  and  fafr  as  a  pasdon-flovrer 
That  hath  by  moonlight  blown : 

WhUe  1  afar. 

In  fields  of  war^ 
Defend  my  country's  r^htj 

In  love  and  fame. 

To  win  the  name 
Of  a  true  and  gallant  knight. 

ButhadL&  the  oHMtial  tniinpet  €alb> 

The  voice  of  battle  breathes ; 
Hetoonr  and  Fame  for  hfrn  who  Mk 
Bntwine  ihe&r  glorious  wrea^ : 
But  love's  own  crown. 
And  brii|lit  renown, 
1/V^  him,  who  from  the  Bght 
Ketums  to  prove 
His  faith  and  love. 
Like  a  true  and  valiant  knight. 
■  ■»    I.  t     I    I    n '    >'     '  


^  Prooilke '  LoadoA  Weekiy  nsHfWt* 
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CdhMlZAtmH  OF  Afmica*  -    ^ 

JRenmrcef  of,  ih^  Country  for  Colonizati^fh-^Mntifbr  Sm^antt'^ 

Compsfxntw^  Estimate  ^  the  Cape  of  Good  Ht^  wUk  other 

British  Colonies^ 

.  TsBSB  fti^  tbe  heads  of  a  most  importanl  and  interestliig  diqitef 
in  Mr.  Thompson**  late  Toimne  on  Scmthem  Afirka^  the  publicatioli 
of  which  we  aano^Bced  to  our  readers^  but  were  unable  at  the  time 
to  find  spaee  for  a&y  tefiemtS  liM  oontaits.  As  tiM  iBiefests  of  this 
dependooey  ^Engilod  cono  iinii$c  witlun  the  aeopeqf  our  labours, 
(and  We  bute^mu^^kam  on  all  occasions  our  ready  attention,)  we 
think  we  cannot  <k>  better^  both  towards  the  cokmy  itself,  and  to 
those  whose  thoughts  may  have  been  •  directed  thither  as  a  future 
place  of  residence^  than  by  girinj^  the  prineipal  portion  of  the  chap« 
ter  adverted  to»  a^plac*  in  o«p  pages* 


It  is  aclcnowle<tged  by  every  person  Vrho  is  wtU  ^quainted  with 
the  circumstances  and  resources  of  the  Cape  colony,  that  it  pos« 
sesses,  within  its  bbund^ries,  ample  means  of  fornishing  a  secure 
and  plentiful  subsistence  to  at  least  five  times  its  present  population. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  nearly  two-thirdfe  of  its  entire  sur&ce 
consists  of  vast  ranges  of  sterile  mountains  and  dreary  wastes, 
which  no  efforts  of  hmnan  industry  can  render  available  ibr  the 
wants  of  civilized  man,  and  which  refuse  even  drink  and  pasturage 
for  the  herds  of  the  wandering  grazier :  it  is,  therefore,  obvious, 
and  admitted  by  every  one,  that,  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  in-* 
terior,  a  dense  population  can  never  exist.  But  the  Cape  is  a 
country  both  of  very  wide  extent  and  of  very  great  diversity  of  soil 
and  climate  -,  its  fertility,  in  tome  parts,  is  not  less  remarkable  than 
its  barrenness  in  others  ^  and  while  a  laree  proportion  of  its  available 
territory  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  stock^farming«  the  remainder  is 
equally  well  suited  for  agriculture. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  circumstance  of  no  slight  importance  for  the 
future  prosperity  of  this  settlement,  that  the  tracts  adapted  by  nature 
for  the  extensive  prosecution  of  corn  husbandry^  lie  all  contiguous 
to  the  sea-coast ;'  nor  is  that  coast  (as  I  shall  afterwards  show)  either 
of  such  dangerous  navigation,  or  so  ill-supplied  with  harbours  and 
roadsteads  as  is  generally  imagined.  Yet  oi  this  valuable  territory, 
comprising  a  belt  of  land,  stretching  from  Hottentot's  Holland  to 
the  river  Keiskamma,  scarcely  a  hundredth  part  has  yet  been  sub- 
jected to  the  ploughshare.  The  districts  of  Swellendam,  George, 
and  Uitethage,  were  originally  parcelled  out  in  cattle-fiirms  of  the 
uisual  extent  of  6000  acres  -,  and  on  the  proEts  of  their  live-stock 
the  pn^pfi^tors  stiU  almost  exclusively  depend '$  for,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  ToWn  tnd  Algoa  Bay,  tim«  has  been  hitherto  but 
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Kttk  cMOohigmsnt  J»  tin  enliii«tlte  ^  oom  beynmd  fte  fnime^ 
diate  wants  of  the  fiurmers  ihemselved.  This^  however,  id  a  state 
of  things  irhkh  camiot  long  eontlfMe.  Within  ihe^  few  years  a 
conaidcrablB  coasting  trade  has  been  estaUished^  and  which  is  daily 
inerBBsing.  Within  these  ftw  months^  Algoa  Bay  and  the  Kowie 
have  been  admitted  to  the  advantages  of  general  ccmimeroe.  There 
are  other  bays  and  inlets  along  the  southern  coast  not  less  aoeesaUei 
and  whkh^  ere  long»  may  possess  equal  claims  to  like  privUegies : 
but  my  business  is  now  with  the  la$id  alon^  and  to  that  1  sbatl  fcr 
the  present  confine  my  remarks.  ,     . 

OC  this  valuable  belt  of  aea^«oast,  esroeeding  OOOmiles  in  lengthy 
it  is  tine  that  but  a^midl  proportion  nowremains  at  the  dispbsd  of 
Govemmitot^  Imt  it.is  aot^  on  thait  aooovnt^  HiacceBSibl«  to  British 
capital  ai|d  catevprise.  Many  of  the  preseilt  proprietors^  prefsrfing 
the  ease  and  independence  of  stock-^farming,  wmild  wiUingly  part 
with  theic  paternal  fields  to  new  consers  who  brought  rsady  money 
in  thdr  pockets^  and  would  migrate  wkh  .their  hetds  and*  flocks  to 
sedi  settlements  ki  the  interior.  Others^  enlightened  and  excited^ 
by  witnessing  the  results  of  British  industry^  would  subdivide  their 
too  extensive  domains^  and  devote  their  attention  to  com  husbandry* 
And,  in  thig  manner,  the  large  tr^icts,  now  only  partially  or  uppro- 
RlaMy  employed  by  the  Dutch-/\lVican  boors^  wpuld  be  progc^ivejigr 
occupied  and  improve d^  and  the  population  of  that  part  of  the  colony 
mpidty  Increased*  English  capital  would  carry  alpng  with  it,  or 
Hf^edily  attract,  English  frec'liibour,  whiph  would  be  found  rnorf^ 
pleasant  and  proB tabic  tbun  iht^  employment  of  slaves.  Pishing 
to«ms  and  villages  would  spring  up  by  degrees  at  every  bay  ai^d  emr 
boticbure  along  the  coast — v,Awre  mechanics  and  furtizans  WQuld  J^ 
their  residence — wher^  coasting  v  essels  would  come  to  carry  off  the 
surplus  prodoce — ^and  the  graziers  of  the  inner  country  resort  for 
their  supplica,  in  place  of  encountering  (as  at  present)  a  tedious 
journey  to  Algoa  Bay,  or  C  ape  Town,  Such  important  improve^ 
inent^  will  not  be  the  work  of  a  day,  even  under  favourable  cir-r 
cxnnstanees — ^tbou^h  they  mttst  uike  viajce  in  the  course  of  tui^e  in 
spite  of  the  most  discouriiging — hut  it  is  obvious  that  they  may  .ba 
vmslly  occclerated  by  the  intlux  of  British  capital  and  labour. 

I  have  been  now  sketching  the  probable  results  of  a  considsmble 
influx  of  British  emigrants  into  the  districts  along  the  southern  ooast> 
possessed  of  suAicient  capital  to  establish  themselves  without  any  idd 
or  interference  on  the  part  of  Government.  The  success  of  this  im-* 
portant  class  of  Settlers^  as  well  as  the  general  interests  of  the  colony, 
might,  however,  be  very  materially  promoted  by  the  patronage  and 
aki  of  government  being  bestowed  in  furtherance  of  some  wfll-de« 
vised  scheme  for  directing  to  South  Africa  a  large,  though  progress 
sive  emigratk)n  of  labourers,  mechanics,  and  small  farmers.  Of 
fhe  encouragement  that  ODUsts  in  the  colony  for  these  several  classes 
of  emigrants,  I  shall  speak  separately.    The  assistance  required 
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from  government  would  be — for  labourers  and  mechanics  merely  a 
passage  out,  either  entirely  free,  or  to  be  repaid  from  tbeir  ftttrplut 
wfu?;es  within  a  specified  timL — for  the  small  farmeri,  some  fecitkies 
to  reduce  the  expense  of  the  passage,  and  the  free  allotment  of  com- 
petent loeationa,  in  proportion  to  their  funds*  •  -m 
llic  resources  of  the  colony,  for  the  establishment  of  this  lAAt 
cla^s  of   emigrants,  thongh  not  unlimited^  are  still  considerable. 
Albany^,  indeed,  may  be  now  considered  as  entirely  oecupiedj  for 
whiit  of  it  remains  unaj>propriated,  is  cither  of  too  inferior  quaJity  to 
be  worthy  nf  sittcntlon,  or  will  fidi  to  be  distributed  among:  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants.     Nor  is  there,  ekewbere,  within  the  old  limits  of 
the  colony,  any  lari^e  extent  of  Ui^eful  lands  in  the  liands  of  govern- 
ment.     Almost  all  that  wna  worth  wcupation  (at  least  In  the  opini^ju 
of  the  Dutch  colonists)  has  been  already  (-ranted  away  ^   and,  as- 
eoredly,  it  is  not  my  design  to  recommend  the  thorny  jungle,  or  tlie 
Bteriie  waste,  to  the  acceptance  of  En^lii^h  fanners.     But,  costward 
of  the  Great  Fish  Klver,  there  still  remains,  for  those  who  caanot 
purchase,  the  valnahle  and  extensive  district  ceded  by  the  Caffers  in 
18 IT),  and  which  is  nnderstood  to  be  held  in  reserve,  by  government, 
for  this  express  purpose.  ^ 
This  is  one  of  the  most  bcautifnl  and  fertile  tracts  of  eonntiT^'li 
Southern  Africa,  It  is  bounded  on  the  wc^t  by  the  Great  Fish  mw, 
mid  on  the  east  bv  the  Keiskamma  and  Chmoi,  Its  upper, or  nOrthf!!^, 
division  is  inter^iccted  hy  the  Kat,  the  Kounap,  the  Gola,  aud'othtr 
subsidiary  slreanii^,  which,  issuing  from  the  skirts  of  the  cold  attd 
.  cloudy  ^Viuterberg,  pjur  upon  the  gm^^y  plains  below  an  un^Uittg 
supply  of  otcelk-nt  water.     The  mountains,  which  cross  the  conn- 
try^  in  an  irregular  chain  from  the  Caha  to  the  Chumi,  ^t  ekrthc^, 
in  many  place.^,  with  forests  of  fine  timber,  fit  for  every  purpose  of 
building,  husbandry,  or  household  fiirniture.     The  Eat  and  Ktmnap 
Rivers,  where  tliey  first  issue  from  the  mountains,  arc  capable  tof 
being  led  out  for  irrigiition,  over  a  considerable  e:xteni  of  rieli  alluvlsl 
soil,  presenting  several  choice  positions  for  future  tewns  and  ham- 
lets' with  their  gardens,  orchards,  and  corn-fields,  upon  the  Sfttiie 
pkm  as  those  of   Grimff-Reinct,  Somerset,  and  Uitenhage.    The 
mountain  glens,  up  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  'W^interberg,  arc  po- 
vercd  with  luxuriant  pasturage,  are  well  wooded,  and  sparkling  ^Hb 
ri\iilets,  and  competent  to  support  a  much  denser  population'  thjm 
the  prosperous  district  of  Zwagershoek,  described  in  a  precedir^jjjt 
of  th:s  work.     The  plains,  extending  from  the  moimtains  to  wMfin 
twenty  miles  of  the  sea,  present,  indeed,  a  more  arid  and  unifivitrng 
aspect ;    yet  they  are,  in  many  i>laccs,  extremely  suitable  for  the 
rearmg  of  sheep,  and  are  interspersed  with  permanent  tl&f$mid  toiin- 
tain*?.     The  verdant  and  diversified  country  near  the  coast;  tliough, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  fitvourahle  for  sheep,  is  covered  with  abtindont 
herbaice  salubrious  for  tattle  and  horses,-  ^hile  itj  kKW  ftiaW^  ^^h 
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g|^jy>iftt^^tp{Kf(yliet€VBep4iarl^  aOai^  iVfp|r  toe  ciutitti^pn  of  gram 
IRriwnit  irrigation.  ,/,  ,' 

This  ceded  territory  con  tains  altogether,  at  a  very  inoderote  esti' 
mate,  upwards  of  a  million  of  acrus^  avuilable  either  for  the  pur-^ 

pi>ses  of  agriculture,  or  for  the  raising. of  stock.  Nor  are  iu  ad- 
van  ta^^es  unaj^preciated  by  the  Colonial  Oovernment^  or  by  the  older 
iobabitantfl.  Mr,  Barrow  states,  that  even  In  the  tln^e  of  the  qld 
Dutch  Government^  the  frontier  boors  were  with  difBctilty  prevented 
from  taking  fa roihle  possession  of  this  tract  of  country,  theti  decli- 
ned by  tbe  Caffers  and  Gonaquas.H 

-niln  1890,  the  acting  governor.  Sir  Eufane  Bonkin,  obtained,  by 
m^f^cial  donveation,  tiie  consent  of  the  Oifier  kiog-,  G^aiku^  that  thJj 
territory  (previously  evacuated  by  the  Cafiers),  abonld  be  allotted  to 
British  settlers  ^  and^  in  virtue  of  this  Eigreement^  a  con^Hiderable 
portion  of  it  was  sur^'^^yedj  and  the  scite  selected  of  a  projected 
town  on  the  Kat  River,  to  be  called  New  Edinburgh  5  with  a  view  to 
the  iuiinediate  kication  of  some  large  parties  of  emigrants,  expecttsd 
.out  from  the  West  of  Scotland  and  the  Highlaiida.  But  the  High-i 
landers  w^ere,  by  some  unlucky  accident,  divertt^d  from  this  enter- 
prise i  and  the  destruction  of  the  Abeona  transport  by  fire  at  sea^ 
p(;£rposed  a  more  disastrous  prohibition  to  the  attempt  of  the  others. 
TfiJ3  de^^irable  country  remains j  therefore,  still  entirely  unoccupied ; 
.f^r  his  ^raje^ty^s  Government  has  mterdicted^  by  a  positive  proviso, 
I  its  dibirilmtiou  among  the  frontier  boors,  and  has  ordered  some, 
,  who  had  iK^cti  allowed  to  occupy  farms  in  it,  to  he  recalled  across 
^t^^T^i^li  Hiver- 

^1     Wnonld  Government  not  resume  its  former  intention  of  locating  in 

l.tlils  di^tijct  a  numerous  body  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  (a  descrijnion 

of  people  certmnly  extremely  well  adttpted  for  its  occupation,)  it  will 

pmhahly  be^  ere  long^  apportioned  out  to  some  other  class  of  British 

\  ^uoigmnta.     The  selection  will,  1  trust,  be  made  with  due  care  and 

di^cHinimitbn.     People  collected  from  large  towns,   or  manufac- 

^i^ming  districts,  however  useful  in  other  parts  of  the  colony,  would 

.ipfcjve  very  gnsuitahle  settlers  for  the  ceded  territory p     A  hardy, 

nctive,  and  iudustriouji  class  of  nien, — accustomed  to  a  country  life, 

,  #od  acquainted  with  the  management  of  cattle, — patient  of  priva- 

,,,tiQns,^pcrscvering  under  difRculties^ — should,  if  possible,  be  fixed 

f,bste}    and,  with  the  superintendence  of  a  judicious  magistrjicy, 

fil^p^  could  not  fiiil  to  prosper,  in  ^pitc  of  the  vicinity  of  the  ttia- 

pipH^iag  gaerers. 

'^  ;i  lAoAi  tribes  are»  no  doubt,  tike  all  barbarians,  tickle  and  fierce, 
-  «ndfi»idc»f  plunder.  But  they  are,  ueverthekss,  a  very  different 
.  wum  of  iQiea  from  the  ferocious  natives  of  North  America.  Even  in 
jrt^eif  wars  with  us,  (in  which  I  fear  they  have  been  often  as  much 
'i^simied  iigainst  as  sinning,')  tbey  have  never  evinced  a  blood- 
thirsty or  vindictive  spirit  j  and  in  their  occasional  depredations  they 
have  almost  always  spor^  the  herdemen,  when  tliey  were  not  in 
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danger  of  pumiit.  their  aversion  to  tihe  wanto^  shedding  of  Udoit 
jnaj'he  well  appreciated  from  the  fact,  that  during  tbe  aevai  ycart 
h)  which  the  Albany  district  has  been  possessed  by  the  English  *et- 
flers,  although  there  had  been  frequent  sliirmishing  fetween,  thft 
Caffefs  andSie  military,  and  though  the  thickets  ot  tbe2«^urvj^ 
have  often  been  sfwarming  with  their  predatory  bands,  not  more 
that  five  Individuals,  out  of  a  population  of  four  thousand^  have 
fiillen  vicftms  to  Caffer  hostility.  Farther  up  the  frontier,  the  Scotcll 
party  at  Bavian*s  River,  though  close  upon  the  boundary,  have  x^ 
lost,  during  the  saine  period,  a  single  hoof  by  Caffer  rapacity  ;  an4 
on  the  Zwart-Key  River,  beyond  me  Winterberg,  where  the  boortf 
nid  iht  Ir^bookie  tribe  pasture  their  herds  on  %e  same  plains,  a 
qusirrel  has  never  yet  occurred  between  the  Christian  and  the  lea- 
den,— nor  has  the  Ibrmer  ever  had  occasion  to  complain  of  the 
violence  or  dishonesty  bf  the  latter.  On  the  whole,  I  see  no  reasoQ 
to  lioabt^  that  with  an  ordeily  and  active  British  population,  in 
poatMsion  of  the  ceded  territory,  organized  for  defence  under  dis-* 
erettoSceM,  aoA  oia^  firontler  policy  directed  hy  systematic  respi-i 
latkwwt,at  oaee  iinar  and  benefieent,  imr  i^latiotts  with  ihb  CaJfl^ 
tfibM  migfat  te  hereafter  tnaintdiied on  alobtin^  eqnal]v satisfitctoi^ 
t»  tfi»«okiiii0ls>  and  advantageous  to  Ihem.  'Hit  pleasing  progrM 
ef  the  various  mlMonarieii  now  occupied  in  ^e  instmedon  of  ttiese 
ttilMs,  ttid  the  ificfeaMng  demand  for  European  commodfties,  ex- 
ited by  Ae  i«gular  markets  now  established  fbr  luurter  widi  liifem^ 
eiMiot  Ml  to  ansisl  in  promoting  &is  desirable  restdt^  and  of  tender- 
ing, feiiiaps  ere loAg,^^e  eastern  flionti^  bs  secoiv  as  'die'dbtric^ 
of  Uitenfaage  is  now, — which,  only  eight  years  ago  was  exposed' tef 
eootiiiind  ap^H^enskm  aiKl  damage  frmi  C)&fi^ 

Exdusive  of  this  frontier  territory,'  there  are  still  some  smaller 
tracts  of  usefrd  country  in  possession  of  Government,  which  mighty 
perhaps,  be  advantageously  parcelled  out  to  British  emigrants  with 
Ntoty  Amds.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  some  tracts  of  waste 
forest  land,  lying  along  the  Zitcikanmia  River,  which  I  have  no( 
myself  visited,  but  which,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  an  officer 
employed  in  ^  survey  of  Aat  part  of  the  colony,  are  very  abun-^ 
dantly  supplied  with  water,  and  exceedingly  Well  adapted  for  cQrn 
hiiriMiuby>  and  finr  faortfeultore  of  every  description.  A  certftin 
BUttiber  of  smaU  frtrmcrs  might  be  located  here,— or  little  town^ipa 
planted,  which  mi^  pntebly  fimn  the  nuciei  of  friture  villages* 
Ueie,  at  least,  the  settler  wcndd  hav«  neither  the  wHd  tribes  nor 
(except  the  cowardly  hysna)  beasts  of  prey  to  m61est  Um  ;  anif 
wilh  abuadance  of  noi^ure^  and  a  piolifle  sell,  eveff  e^  able  to 
meld  a  spade  aciight  eaaily  vear  vegetdhdes  siifiieient  (\»!iateveif' 
were  his  other  rcaouroefi)  to4Mfe  lamioe  mt  defiance. 

'  ifr.  Bitfchell,  in  a  pam^et  published  hi  1819*,  has  pointed  out 

-^*i*     '      ) .. .  ■ ■'    ■ '■ — i-i 

•  '  Hints  on  Emigration   to  the  Cape  vf  Ooeilf^:    fmifitt;' 
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lite  aKiie  n^AQto  and  yery  41iflfevti^  t^ 

of  Bridah  emigrants^  namely,  tb«  territory  moioUig  to  the  Cxadock 
pni  Yellow  Rivers^  which  I  traversed  in  1B23.  But  although  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  boundai^  of  ^e  colony  will  one  day  em* 
brace  that  r^qK^t^  region,  I  must  <3c«ifei6  I  am  £Bar  fix>iB  considering 
my  own  countrymen  t))e  fittest  cli^  of  men  to  colQuiae  it  The 
immense  distance  from  the  c<^st>  and  t)ie.  consequent  difficulty  and 
expense  pf  travelling  thitlier,— the  wuft  of  any  «fiee«aible  BBvarket^ 
sdtner  for  tf^^t  purchase  of  necesBMrieei  jK  the  diapoaalof  produee«-<« 
the  continual  annoyafices  to  be  apppehended  from  lavenous  wild 
beas^,  (eapeci^ylionSj)  and  from  wandering  aavageB  (etpmrially 
bu8hmen)« — above  c^,  the  exceasive  drought  of  the  rlimate^  and 
the  general  impracticability  of  irrigation, — ^form  altogethjpra^com^ 
bination  ofobgtacleft^Aucb  as  9caredy,any  class  of  European  aettfeie 
could  be  expected  successfully  to  oonisnd  with.  In  my  apprehen* 
sion,  the  back-country  ve^-boors,  or  die  semirciviU^ed  Griqus^  are 
the  only  fit  colonist5  for  the  banks  of  the  Gariep. 

The  dii^pQi^ble  kDcIs  within  tbef^^nt  bimndiarifw  sf  Urn  Oepa 
cokny  fit  for  Kuropoan  fanners  <re!»  it  14  obmus,  lipilad/i  md 
its  capacity  fur  the  reception  of  ^migfanls  is,  ei  course,  nei  iads^ 
&iite*  Space  must  be  allowed,  too,  for  the  piogfossive  incNaae  «f 
it#  pnesent  f>opuiutiou  3  and  I  a|s  far  fipom  advoeating  aay  htttn 
extensiaii  ai  our  east<m  frontier  Yet,  with  all  these  restidotioM,  I 
have  DO  bt^itatian  in  iipserting^  that  the  Cape  8$iU  affords  anqde 
room  for  the  rt'c^ptiuii  of  at  kasi  ten  thousand  additional  settlm. 
I  dfj  i^t  mcim  to  uflirm,  that  inch  a  oonsiderable  nunsber  ooidd  bo 
advfuitageausly,  or  even  safely}  aent  out  to  the  Ci^iain  a  single  seon 
£on, — or  that  tmy  e^Ltensivi^edieue  of  emigratton  upon  ptinoiplso 
similar  to  that  at  18'iO^  would  be  advisable  |  but  I  mean  to  say, 
that  I  consider  the  Lwjlony  qi^  capable  of  absorbing  ^  progressiva 
itiftux  of  five  or  b\\  hundred  emigranta  annually  for  a  dozen  or 
fHkeen  years  to  ( onic ;  and  that  it  not  only  possesses  abundant  meana 
for  thdr  pnisperouii  establishi^ent,  but  that  their  enterprise  and 
industry,  if  projierly  directed,  cpuld  not  fiul  to  develop,  inncl^ 
more  nipidly  than  can  be  otherw^e  antkipated,  the  latent  resouroes^ 
of  this  import  all  t  iiettlement,        ^ 

I  have  iiientirnied  that  the  Gapecolony  possesses,  in  my  opinion, 
<jonsi4owible  claims  to  the  atlentk)|  of  three  different  elasses  of  emi-^ 
l^anis.  I  now  proceed  to  upodty  these  several  classes  more  die* 
tmetly,  and  to  detail  with^cnae  mlauteness  the  coarse  which  I  oon« 
sijder  it  advisable  for  them  geneiii%  to  pursue,  in  order  to  avoid 
^isappointiiient,  and  save  mueh  \lduaUe  time  and  money*  Tho 
£m^  %nd  caleolalmB  which  I  shall  snfasnit  fbr  their  consideration, 
whatever  noay  be  theur  pfaetksal  Importance,  are  at  least  not  d»< 
Beodent  upon  vague  tiieories,  but  i^xm  correct  data,  derived  iimii 
the  experience  of  sensible  feumers,  and  'other  inteUigtnl  persons 
]ai|g  r^oident  in  t)i«  ooualry*        ^ 
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Afid  firit,  hi  additt^biginyKiiiaikB  to  person 
cieni  capital  to  become  kiuttiolders  at  the  Cape  on  an  hidepeiid^t 
footlBgy  without  any  aidfODm  Govenim^it^  I  beg  to  premise  that  I 
am  fiirfraB\r€coiitmefuitiif  emigration  to  any  who  possess  the  means 
of  reatiaing«i  competent  snjbsistence  at  home.  In  all  new  ccdonies 
tiMre  ale  many  discomfertti^'  disquietudes^  and  grievances,  of  wfakh 
Kngiifihraea  in  their  own  j^onntry  can  have  htde  idea.  TheCape, 
even  in  its  beat  setded  provinces,  is  not  without  its  share  of  iiiese ; 
and  emigrants^  however  wcO  provided  with  fbnds;  wiH  have,  espe^ 
dally  on  ihek  first  arrival,  i  plentiful  lot  of  privationa  and  petty 
annoyaaees  to  encounter.  Ibey  will  find  among  <  the  orange  am 
the  ahaond  bowers*  of  Southern  Africa,  no  Elysiaa  retreat  fromtlie 
every-day  troubles  of  life  5  aiij,  if  they  ever  indulged  goldea  dreams 
of  there  realizing  sudden  a£tooce,  they  will  mxm  ^d  thamrtvcs 
vtipleasantly  wakened  from  tke  absurd  ddusioik 

But  to  tiiose  who,  without  entertaining  »ich  iromanlio  «xpecta« 
tions,  are  desirous  of  removing  themselves  and  fiunilies  from  the 
d^ressing  anxieties  of  unprosp^ous  circumstances,  and  Who  'ai« 
able  to  carry  out  with  them  fund^  sufficient  to  pwrrhwae  and  aloek  a 
fimn  in  one  of  the  more  settlii  districts,  I  can  ooaadetttiotoly 
reccmmMnd  the  Cape  as  a  countrj  where  nistie  competence  noey  be 
aecurely  attained  without  very  sen^  exertion  Ibr  the  prewni,  tfi 
haraanng  anxiety  fiur  the  ftrture^--^here  t|ey  willeo}oy%mildi«id 
aalubrions  dimate,  with  perfect  secarity  c^  ]^  and  propertyy-^aad 
where  they  may  comfortably  establfeh  themaelves  by  UMans  of  a 
cafntal  more  nooderate,  I  apprehend,  ^than  woUki  suffice  fbr  thejww 
purpose  in  any  otiier  British  colony,  ^n  f  rrnnnn  thui  rhrnnintayad 
and  predisposed,  the  following  hints  &^  offeredt 

Unless  tiie  emigrant  has  a  capital  exceeding  ^JOOOL  sterHng,  (and 
not  very  many  who  have  that  amounf  will  prob8Jl>ly  think  of  leatving 
Britain,)  I  would  not  advise  him  to  ^bq>end  any  contidetahle  sum  in 
the  purchase  of  stores  and  utensilsi/  Until  he  has  acquired  aome 
practical  knoifriedge  of  the  coimtr/,  he  cannot  judge  clearly  what 
may  be  in  every  respect  essential;  imd  such  is  the  (hversity  6f  local 
circumstances,  that  even  an  exp^iaiced  resident,  unless  be  were 
acquunted  with  the  precise  spot  'where  he  may  ultunately  settle^ 
could  scarcely  fumi^  him  witl|  useful  directions.  Matty*  of  the 
emigrants  of  1880  have  had  cauif  deqply  to  regret  the  expoodiinw 
«f  kom  sums  upon  machinery  vad  implements  which  tibey  hvva 
never  been  able  to  use.  At  the  i^kleiice  of  one  gentleman  fan  Al« 
hany,  I  saw  property  of  this  dedcrip^n  stowed  up  in  an  outiuwlae^ 
wUchhad  cost  upwards  ot  6O0IJ:  in  ijngland,  and  which  he  0Q«M 
nailiber  empk»y  profitably,  nor  y^  dis|x>se  of  without  unmewse  losa. 
Had  the  sum  thus  uselessly  8\mlt  heaf^  expended  upon  live-stod^  «n 
IS%0  (Merino  sheep,  for  instanjle,)  ijt  .would by  this  time  itJf^man. 
inn  qoadrvpled  its  value.* 

A  few  artkdes  for  immediKte  nse  wiD,  however^  be  expedient* 
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Powjucmiwithioe,  a  selection  of  "wke  ^i&ves  for  oora  imd  itotir^  a 
small  Sand  cpm-miU^  iron  teeth  for  lHirf6w8>  a  dcKren  or  i/wo  of 
spadea  anA  P4cka9E£8,  aB  aAiOietiBeRt  of  cfuspentnr*fl  tools  ^for  rougfi 
work,  .thrtp.or  ^ur  fitnmg  liridles  and  sadcUes;  <tte  latter  adapted 
fo9  ^01368  of  iecpndary  8t«e^)  a  couple  of  fowliiig-i^ces,  and  a  fiew 
coiiMiioiuviskfilSv  8ec«  &c«  These^  wi^  a  stock  <^  wearing  appare! 
suffidMitvlo  bst  the  family  lor  three  years,  comprise  ait  the  luggager 
with  idiich  I  would  advise  eHiigfBaCs,  even  of  the  firsf  i^tm,  to  in- 
cumber tbtfnsalveA  f  and  lOOL  or  ISO/,  thus  expended^  will,  I  con*' 
cetv^  bfivqiailie  suiicieiit  ptoviBton  for  the  first  three  years :  addMbnal* 
8UjipU«a«Bii  always  be  ol^ained,  either  in  the  colony,  or  ordered 
froift.lfingtoad,  aa  tb^  may  be  required. 

A-cmiffli^of  steady  farm-servants,  engaged  for  a  term  of  tlire^^ 
years  upon  clear  and  Well-defined  contracts,  and  two  or  three  boys 
ahi^lpiive  yean  of  age,  (obtained  pethaps  from  a  poor-Hotiise,) 
and,i;e||ulflyly  ind^ftured  for  seven  years,  ou^ht  to  fhrni  part  of  the 
settliyr  a  ctCakhthment.    A  greater  number  might  ^^erhaps'  be  use^ 
fnlymiHiI^jmd,  but  tbe  tendency  tor  dissatisfaction  ig  so  great;  where-^ 
ev«r  Acosiiddeara^le  nuniber  of  Engfish  servants  are  enga^  tdgew 
th«r  cm  long  ^xnitraets,  that'  ^e  annoyance  wotdd  probably  tnore' 
thaA  cJMMitoffhsdaace  the  benefit ;  and  the  master  had  better*  trust' tor 
th«  j||i|»n|iiii  mi  the  cokmy  for  additional  labour,  (limited  as  tht^s^s 
rrmiiniB  mm^  than  expend  a  large  sum  on  bringing  out  a  ninnerou^ 
ret|p||t  (•jlMnient  his  life  with  extravagant  claims  and  eternal 


Ttt^uies  where  the  price  of  labour  is  exorbitant,  white 
servants  are  apt  to  become  saucy  and  unreasonable.  In  America 
ani  Nfw  StmA  Wales,  matters  in  ^s  respect  are  folly  as  bad  as  at 
the  Cay  ■  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  I  believe,  much  worse.  Thik 
dreHmalanee  ^mrms,  in  fact,  one  of  the  chief  in^!onvten!ences  and 
obitPWt<i<»ia-to  new  settiers  in  all  these  countries,  of  which  every 
boolb'^tf  tfKWftAs  fimashes  abundant  illustrations*  At  the  Cape,  ho\^«^ 
ev^tlJloHotl^tot  population  affords  an  important  resource.  These 
nativwraKijiet indeed  well  adapted  for  regular  heavy  labour^  nor  are 
ibeyMlfriy  to  do  well  with  hasty  or  capricious  masters  ^  but  they 
§orm,:fipod  Iwrdsmen  and  waggon-drivers ;  and,  when  judiciously 
tTPttady  -gftperally  prove  useful  and  obedient  dependents. 

Jtef  Iftie  sake  of  domestic  comfort,  especially  where  there  are 
diiM^eflf,  one  or  two  active  English  maid-serv^ants  would  be  very 
deaiftLMfc  f  but  if  young  and  good-looking,  it  is  more  than  probable 
thai  nUhiM^e  would  very  si)cedily  cancel  all  previous  engagements! 
TheMM  wSie  tigly  are  tlie  most  convenient  housemaids  to  carry  to 
neWkd&tAh^,"  txcept  In  Cape  Town,  an  unmarried  woman  above 
twe^frf-^ve^yearsof  agdisananotoaly  almost  unknown^    \^ 

Oriental  HerM^  FoL  14.  X  ,.    ,    ,  a 
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i06  CohfUzaihH  cf  AfiUa4 

'  His  preliminary  preparatiotM  being  made^  tbe  emigrant  ihoald,  if 
possible,  secure  a  {massage  direct  to  Algm  Bay,  in  prcfereDce  to 
Cape  Town,  unless  be  means  td  establish  himseu  within  a  modente 
distance  of  the  latter,  which  would  require,  bowerer,  a  mora  couw 
derable  capital  than  I  have  taken  into  account.  Cape  Town  Is  com« 
paratively  an  expensive  place,  and  would  consume  hi  a  few  weeks  a 
sum  6f  money  which  would  be  c^no  slight  iisitwrtatKja  hilfaestML-* 
ing  of  an  African  farm  ;  while,  on  the  oih«r  handi  by  ]nrocMila|^ 
at  on6e  id  Uitenhage,  h«  conhl  midnftiin  his  foaiily  in  tiMt  ti]fci!g«»  m 
its  vicinity,  at  a  very  moderate  r^^,  until  h«  bad  MMra  to  look 
about  for  stich  an  estate  as  suited  his  Cir6ttm8taaoe0«  At  {Jileblngey 
house-rent  is  moderate,  ve^^ftables  are  abimdttit,  good  Im^  is  told 
for  \d,  per  lb.,  and  mutton  Ibr  I^d.  Several  getttael  £fl||^k  hma^ 
lies  are  already  settled  therei  and  should  it  beoom^  the  capi^  of 
tike  eastern  districts,  the  peculation  must  nqpidly  increafie*  Tbeaa 
the  emigrant,  slKndd  he  not  iomiediatdy  find  a  &rm  that,  pleased  luai» 
might  very  agreeably,  and  not  altpgetiier  unprofitably,  v^side  ev w 
for  some  months.  He  ought  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  piirgbasing  % 
l^ace;  but  should  make  cardM  inquuriea  in  regard  to  the  cyabilitiy 
of  Bucb  £urmft  aa  are  advertaaed  for  sale  ^  for  the  vatm^  i^laada  is\ 
South  Africa  depends  fnueh  saore  upon  IcmX  eir^umatiiiKMlB,  tkim 
upon  extent  or  external  appearaoees.  <      .       '>    ^ 

'  I  slrnll  conclude  this  chapter  with  an  ettrad  fiwu- tf^'paMflM 
Talready  quoted)  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Pringle,  which  faeiiig  ^^i«Mi  maij^ 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  is,  I  bdieve,  already  <Mit  •I'pPMi  vMli 
the  author's  opinions  will,  probably,  not  becon^dered^uiiQafMHl 
on  the  present  subject,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  hewaaihr  lealiav 
of  iJbm  Scotch  |iarty,  located  at  Bavian's  River^  the  mo(A  fUoeofisliA]^ 
perhaps,of  allthe  settlers  of  1880^  and  is  iatismteiy  ^ociiiaM^ted  iiii!^^ 
tiie  general  aitualioB  of  the  Ciqpe  Goloniats^  and  the  wholi^  »<4Q09>m^ 
stances  of  the  emigration : 

*  WHh  all  the  defects  of  tliiscouiftry  and  olteate^  I  am^MlyoMli* 
fled  that,  in  ordinary  times,  it  is  not  a  Wffts^,  but  peitapi  a  6aiM» 
land  to  live  in  than  any  other  Btidsh  colony^  And  bowov«^adM< 
Ing  this  opinion  may  i^ppear,  after  all  tiiat  has  reeently  oceuavid  hi 
Albany,  I  beHeve  a  hasty  eomparisoa  will  disoavaf^  it  to  ba-  no!-  ao 
iery  preposterous  as  many  persons  may  at  this  meanent  be  a|^  tff 
imagine ;  for  the  iiuctualSi^  tide  of  puWo  camion  appaaaa  to  ha  now 
tmnedaa  unreasonaUy  against,  as  it  waa  foa^erly  e^tcafiigijMiMj 
in  iavQur  of.  South  Africa.  True,  the  Cape  is  exposed  to  droughtSj 
cust>  stomas  of  hail,  excessive  rains^  diseases  in  cattle,  maraud^ig 
Caffers,  Bushmen,  beasts  of  prey,  serpents,  and  so  forUi :  by^ 
after  apretty  mtimate  experience  of  all  these  amu^aoc^  Java^ooii^ 
vinoad  that  tiMy  are  not  wovse  than  othen  of  a  similar  or  J 
description,  which  prevaQ  iKire  or  kas  in  all  aew  < 
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On  the  Timb  of  Moses.^ 

.  Mp.  ISfi.of  ih^  'Tjraveli  in  Pakstine  and  tlie  Countries  East  of  the  . 
Jonlam*  U  is  mentioned,  under  the  date  of  Jan.  18, 1816,  that  'Mr. 
Banlui  tetumed  finom  an  excursion  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea^ 
trk«re  he  had  been  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  Greek  pilgrims* 
They  had  passed  a  night  at  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  called  Mesjed 
tl  NMe  Mooui,  from  an  idea  prevalent  among  the  people  of  th^ 
cQiuilry  that 'here  ^was  the  tomb  of  Moses.' 

Jo&d  Hf^,  I  remember,  somewhere  says,  of  church  authority, 
that  *  it  is  nought ;'  and  after  reading  the  Jppendisc  to  the  '  Travels 
among  ^e  Arab  Tribes,*  and  since  observiufir  the  Uids  ascertained^ 
by  tmimpekchable  testimony,  on  a  late  triid,  I  am  in  some  danger 
af  thus  regfflrding  the  authority  on  which  the  above  relation  a]^)ears 
to  depend.  Yet  some  among  the  '  crowd  of  Greek  pilgrims  *  might 
retufn  to  testify  what  they  had  s^n,  or^  in  a  cose  where  the  temp- 
tSlfbnlkiln  vhxAty,  or  a  worse  passion,  Ihtle  appears,  i  venture  to 
credit,  quoad  hoc,  even  the  late  member  for  the  University  of  Cam« 
kU|p«^  a  .4isti»clloBy  of. which,  for  the  honour  of  the  learned 
iMiMew  Mmt  that  traveller  will  never  be  deprived.  I  venture^ 
<)Mpt»,lO»^astnie  ttiat  the  dwellers  beside  the  J'ordan  still  cherish  the 
PMH%«igf,<tf  tha^iUttstrious  Hebrew  lawgiver^  and  indulge  the  belief 
tkil  t^i  aie  in  posae8s«{>Q  of  his  tomb. 

t«iemtin«edv  hawever>  through  numeioiM  ages,  the  unhesitadugp 
helkf  of  Jews  and  ChristiaDs^  that  the  tomb  of  Moses  oookl  not  ba 
dlaeo^MeC  Befi^  I  examine  the  fbundi^n  of  this  opinion,  giva 
aae  leave  to  bring  before  your  readers  the  pretensions  to  this  dis- 
m^jsipji  to  rtha  feveiit^^ith  oenturyi  aa  disdoaed  in  the  '  true  and 
snaafc  ifflaipwii.^  *  wUch  wili  be  ioaod  to  have  gained  some  eredit  ia 
th»lng»  a»  age  eartainty  not  th#  vomt  remarkable  for  incredulity.. 

=  Atef  ii  short  iiddtessfireni  the  '  atationer  to  the  veador;  in  behalf 
<#  tin  aftrtuyiiioift  i^>rfat»r,  declafffaig  H  '  absuid  to  doubl  of  the  ■ab4 
jtetftiaMr  of  Hm  dlsiKime>'  we  are  «cM  that  '  ta  Octohcr  1055, 
oemtk'  Xareaite'  GhyMans,  keeping  herds  of  goate  upon  Mount 
Metoi  otherwise  trailed  the  moudtain  Abarim,'  lemarked  that  some  of 
-illLdl: : ■   -     .- '. , i- .*— ^ 

*  ♦i]|['X'True  sndEtact  Relation  of  the  strange  finding  out  of  MiiH 
htt'Tomhe,  la  a  talley  neare  tmto  Mount  Nebo,  in  Pale8tiaa«  With 
dMfevMniariable  occurrences  that  happened  therevpoa^  and  the  tarcraU 
>M|pM«ts  of  many  leaaned  mea  ooaeaming  the  tame,  coHunnaicatad  by 
a  person  of  naaKly  rasidiag  in  Coastaatinople,  to  a  person  of  honour 
hm  in  England^  and  by  him  permitted  to  be  published,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Uie  uigeniout.-4iondon :  Printed  by  J.  G.  for  Richard  Lowndes, 
at  the  WUte  Lion  ia  St.  Fsui't  Church-yard,  1557, 12ino.  pp.  39.* 
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their  goats  strayed  unatcouatabty,  and  on  tlielr  return  t^ieir  *  hair 
did  yield  a  most  odoriferous  scent*  The  goatherds  at  length  dis^ 
cdver  a  cave,  to  which  their  goats  had  wandered  j  on  *  putting  In 
their  heads/  they  are  abo  scented,  ^  their  staves  likewise  participat-' 
itig  of  the  perfumes/  They  enter  the  tavc,  where  at  length  *  they 
discover  a  iimterial  which  seemed  to  be  a  tombstone/ 

In  the  sequel,  '  the  Fatriar^ti  of  the  Maronit^,*  on  the  ^report  qf 
the  gcmtherds,  sends  '  two  priests,  who  were  his  chaplins/  who 
seriously  viewing^  the  insert ption,  which  was  in  the  Hebrew  thamcler 
And  Hebrew  language,  they  found  it  to  be  ia  eflfect,  *  Mosej  the  ser- 
vant of  God/  These  eliaplins  became  '  almost  venerable  '  for  '  the 
odoriferous  scent  which  proceeded  from  their  garments,  which  gnre 
a  sweeter  savour  than  all  the  spices  of  India,  or  gnms  of  AraJjm 
Could  dou'  Asa  conJ^ecjUence,  *  0ien  of  all  religions,  with  amasic- 
jnent  began  to  take  notice  of  this  miraculous  invention,  far  cs^ccedj- 
tng  in  their  Judgment  that  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  some  of  eveff 
Sort  of  til  em,  having  first  viewed  the  place,  did  eartiesUy  endeav  ciUr 
bow  they  might  convert  it  most  to  their  own  prolit/ 

'  The  Maronites,  as  tlie  firat  inventors,  petitiontnl  Morai,i\\f 
Bashaw  of  Damascus,  that  they  might  have  the  keeping  V>f  iHh 
holy  place.  But  tbey  being  poor,  although  they  hai  jti^tfec'op 
their  side,  yet  not  being  able  to  bribe  the  Christians,  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  Chureh  stept  in,  and  offered  great  pres^ent  sutiis  aTid 
yearly  salaries  for  the  keeping  of  it/  Kext,  '  the  Friars,  MlrTOi-i 
of  the  order  of  St,  Francis.who  reside  at  Jerusale^lJ^  for  the  vfikr- 
taiimient  of  the  western  pilgrims,  offered  ver}^  largely  that  they 
might  have  it/  Then  '  the  Jews*  tempted  the  '  Muhy  and  \1xiei^ s 
Bdshaw'  with  larger  offers,  till'  suddenly  tmd  unbooked  for, 'the 
French  Jesuits  (who  hiive  their  college  at  Constantinople)  intifN 
posed  ;*  and,  in  concltLeton,  Morat,  Ha  show  of  IJ^ftimeo,  had  ««- 
pres^e  order  brougiit  him  by  a  Chwns,  from  the  Port  of  the  C  J  rand 
Signor,  to  see  that  the  ein  e  of  the  sepulchre  should  be  stopped  Uf^ 
and  that  none,  upon  pitin  f-f  r|r-ith,  nhould  approach  withir.  cer^tsfil 
miles  tbet^eof.  In  pursuance  of  which  order,  M&rat  6a»haw  cotn^ 
manded  forthwith  the  Sanzjacks  of  Jerusalem  and  of  JSaphitU 
io  flce  il  performed  with  diJigence,  who,  in  ofaedtence  to  the^itnaa 
fteot  by  the  Grand  Signor,  did  execute  it  aeoordingly/ 

The  Jesuits  are  next  rqiresented  as  attempthig  •  to  steal  tmAj 
the  body  of  Moses;  and  to  cArry  it  into  France.'  For  this  puipci^ 
they  offer  *  a  good  reward  of  Dutch  dollars*  to  some,  *  who  ahJ  eddied 
Jh'uut,  the  remainder  of  those  Frefiehmen  brought  in  by  'Go^frqr 
of  BuDoigne/  These  had  lost  their  Chrbtian  religion,  without  ibdl- 
coming  ^od Mohammedans,  *  ea1;ing  swine's  flesh,'  and  thus,  'odknun 
to  the  Turks/  by  wh*)m  they  were  named  •  Rapliiks,  that^'  i«,  InJt 
fldels/  ,        . 

By  the  contrivances  of  these  Druses,  the  Jesuits,  having  deceiv^ 
t!he  Tibicish  goardd^  make  their  way  into  the  cave.    '  Xhen^  a^  men 
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pleased  and  overjoyed^  not  only^  with' the  more  than  aromatic 
pcrfiimes,,  which  issued  out  of  it,  but  also  with  the  desire  of  seeing 
8Q  sacred,  t  spectacle,  falling  upon  their  knees  with  great  devotion, 
with  all  the  eyes  and  light  they  had,  began  to  prye  and  spye  into 
this  sacred  monument.  But  after  they  had  looked  it  over  and  over 
ten  times  for  failing,  and  put  in  their  hands  to  search  more  nearly 
(he  bottom,  they  found  in  it  just  nothing/ 

Thus  disappointed,  or,  as  my  author  says,  '  much  in  tlieir  dumps 
for  the  loss  of  their  labour,'  the  Jesuits  consulted  '  how  they  might 
convey  the  tomb  into  France,'  and  '  they  thought  of  breaking  it 
in  pieces/  and  of  conveying  it  *piece-mei  that  way/  At  this  mo* 
ment  there  was  '  a  hideous  noise  of  horses  and  amis/  and  '  two 
hold  Shahees  entered  the  cave/  In  the  sequel,  the  Jesuits  are  *  sent 
to  the  gallyes  at  Tripoly,  in  which,  as  slaves  at  the  oar,  they  were 
tp  be  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  there  to  receive  such  further 
punishment  as  the  Grand  Signor  should  appoint,*  while  *  the  Druses 
were  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  120  years/ 

There  was  then  '  ^reat  question  among  the  learned  what  was 
]i}e^;opic  of  the  body  of  Moses.  Some  divines  said,  it  was  there 
where  it  pleased  God,  which  satisfied  the  qaestiou  as  little  as  if  they 
^u^  i^aid  nothing/  At  length,  after  arguings  from  Rahbi  David 
^iptehttMabbi  SahmfM  Ben  Jack,  and  St.  Judeft  Epislk,  *  a  book' 
jiras  discovered  '  written  by  one  Jeconius  Ben-  Gad,  u  learned  Hahhi, 
dwelling  at  Sapheitf^,  wherein  he  did  maintain,  that  this  tomh  was 
not  the  tomb  of  MoHen,  wha  delivered  Israel,  but  of  another  Mosts^ 
jfiamoua  for  hLs  piety,  who  lived  many  hundred  years  after  him/ 
.  <  The  first  notice  of  this  story,  which  came  in  my  wa^r,  wm  the 
fcUowing  paragraph,  by  Cotton  Mather,  in  1644^  It  is  the  begins 
iHBgi>f  hia  introduotion  to  the  Life  of  £liot>  caUed  the  Apo^e  iof 
^  Iidiasiflv  whom  he  was  disposed  to  consider,  and  not .  without 
MIII&  plausibility^  as  the  Moses  of  America )  he  justly  addsj,  ^  it  is 
mft  ihe  grave,  but  the  life  of  such  a  Moses,  that  we  v«Jue  oui»elv^ 
upon  being  the  owners  of/  He  had  premised  the  following  narra- 
tive'iT— 

:  ^it  wa^  a  very  svnpristng, as  well  as  an  undoubted  acddent,  whlck 
happened  within  the  memory  of  miUions  yet  alive,  when  ceotna 
dM^erds  upon  Mount  Nebo,  fi^wing  part  of  their  stra^^^ng 
flc^i  at  length  came  to.  a  ivalley^.  the  prodigious  depths*  and  rock^ 
•fvsll^reoC  reni^redit  ahoost  inaccessible ;  in  which,  there  was  a  cave 
pf  JeoeTopressible  sweetness^  and  in  that  cave  was  a  sepulchre^  that 
Jaad  very  difficult  characters  upon  it«  The  patrifu-cbs  of  the.>ifi« 
xooiites,  thereabouts  inhabiting,  procured  some  learned  persona. to 
take  notice,  and  make  report  of  tliiscuriosityj  who  found  the  msicrip^ 
tion  of  the  grave-stone  to  be,  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  letter^ 
fAoses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord. 

.^..Tbe  JewB,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  th^ealnmts, 
were  altogether  by  the  ears  for  the  possession  of  this  rarity ',  but 
the  Turks  as  quickly  laid  claim  unto  it,  and  strongly  guarded  it* 
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Nevtididbi^  the  JkMiuUa  found  ^  v«y>  by  t^cka  tu^  bHbes^i  to  e|M- 
•gage  the  I^kuAi  guavdi  uitp  ^  coasjpiracy  with  tbem^  fpr  the 
tratupordng  of  theeackMed  and  Kanowned  ashe9  intp  Eujrop^.  Bi^t^ 
when  they  opened  the  grave,  thexe  ww  no  body>  nor  sq  much  aa  a 
relic  there. 

'  While  tfaey  were  uoder  the  cotifuiicin  of  this  dbiap|M)intment,  a 
Turkish  general  came  upon  theju,  and  cut  them  ail  to  pieces ; 
ikerewithai  taking  a  course  Gcver  to  have  tliat  pkce  vdsitud  any 
more.  But  the  scholafs  of  the  Orieat  presently  nindc  thiB  a  theme, 
:vUch  they  talked  and  wrote  much  mjon  ;  and  whether  tbb  was  the 
4roe  aepukbre.  of  Wtt^-^,  was  a  mie^tbti  upon  which  miuiy  book» 
were  publishedV 

Of  the^e  '  many  books/  which  prohabiy  contained  not  a  few  «^x- 
amples  oi'  learned  credulity,  and,  iicrhaps,  a  liltlt^  critit  fd  inqum »  a 
iort  of  Roii^kfjm  controversy,  1  have  not  been  able  to  di^co^cruny 
account.  The  auony^oiii  fiuthor  of  the'  True  and  Exact  Relation; 
isi  said  by  fywd  to  have  been  Thomas  Chaloner,  a  member  of  the 
Long  Farlia^ent,  for  lliclimond,  in  Yorkshire,  and  for  Scarborough, 
in  the  Fiirliauient  of  Hit  bard  C  rouiwelL  Having  atgned  the  warrant 
for  the  kini?  s  executioiij  he  tied  from  the  vengearu-e  of  the  re^tofiid 
Stuart  to  Sliddleburgh,  where  he  died  in  HMl,  JlWrf  thus  uiftc- 
aitatingly  a^icribes  ttv  him  the  whole  iuveution  of  the  story  : 

'  This  book,  at  lU  first  api^arance^  made  a  great  noise,  and  ^^i^led 
the  Presbyterian  llabbiea  for  a  time.  At  length  the  author  theHsof 
being  known,  and  his  story  found  to  be  a  mere  sham,  the  book  be* 
came  ridbulous/    (^lAew.  Oj-fAii-  1699,  ii.  175^) 

As  to  the  supposed  divine  concealment  of  the  body  of  Mosc*,  an 
opinion  long  iniphcUIy  received  by  Jews  and  Chrij^tians,  ^omeoribe 
latter,  ju^itly  ranked  among  the  most  learned  investigators  of  ^crfp- 
tnral  i»hra§€oh>frv,  have  nhtmn  tbfit  there  is  no  sufficient  authority 
for  ftncli  an  citplanuiion  of  the  closing  words  of  Deuteronomy,  wWdl 
describe  the  death  ^md  burial  of  tiie  Hebrew  legialnlor. 

The  anon^Tnous  author  of  '  A  Critical  and  Ptacticiil  EiposUion  of 
the  Pentatciirh/  (174H  j  in  wl^ch  ^lod  sense  and  learning  are  hap- 
pily applied  to  the  elucidation  of  thojfie  aneiet^t  btioks,  Iww  sho^nj 
(after  BihUolhe^ui^  RtiLa^m^,  torn,  %%^\,)  from  the  structure  of  the 
Hebrew  langti^ire,  and  the  pl»raj«ulaCT  employed  in  other  pbfea, 
tkit  the  words  tmnskted  Mi  ft  lt}rd  hurittd  him,  '  might  be  ij^ucfa 
better  rendered,  Ar  mm  huriai^  As  to  the  expression,  no  m^^^t  hnmi^Hk 
of  hii  itpukkre,  the  e9(f>osilOf  rem^u-ks,  *  that  this  pu-  ■tn 

addltioii  to  the  Hook  of  Deuteronomy,  probably  wrUu-»  *v  v^ral 
hundred  years  itfier  tlie  dci*th  of  Mose&^'  Thus  '  wc  may  take  the 
words  in  this  simple  meanin^»  that  time,  whieb  bniigs  all  tiling*  to 
decay,  bad  left  no  fooieteps  of  Mosct.  *>  monuJa;ienl,  or  bad  worn  out 
the  remembrance  of  the  place  where  his  body  m\s  lidd/  That^ 
learned  clergvimin,  l>r.  Wall,  (ipnit^d  p.  3oe,)  m^^t  i^f*  '^^  '**>"- 
dusion  of  Deuteronomy  :  *  Sotui  Jews,  contrary  to  i>laiti  id 

some  Chri;9tians^  will  have  it  that  even  this  kst  ^^^^^^J^%^;^'$^ 
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by  Hoses  himself/    He  adds^  a^d  the  remark  may  be  fkirly  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  passage  in  question :  '  They  do  great  hurt 
,  io  religion^  who  go .  about  to  tack  unneoesiary  difficulties  of  be- 
'  lieving^  and  even  gross  absurdities  of  reason^  to  the  faith.* 

The  contest  between  Michael  and  the  devil  for  the  body  of  Moses 
{Jude  L\.),  has,  of  course,  been  brought  into  this  question.     In  the 
,,  first  edition  (1/46)  of  'Critical  Observations  on  8hak^eare^  by 
John  Upton,  Prebendary  of  Rochester/  is  a  note,  (p.  29,)  (omitted, 
\  wiA  several  other  morsels  of  scriptund  criticism,  in  later  editions,) 
;  explaining  a  few  difficult  passages  of  the  New  Tfestament.     On  the 
tesLt  in  Jude,  this  learned  Christian  critic,  whois  exposing  the  argu- 
ment a  ^  ahum  ad  mum,  which  he  imputes  to  Prynne  tUid  ^  whole 
tribe  of  Puritans/  says : 

*  Tis  well  knijwii  the  Jews  had  many  dramatic  pieces  among 
them^  (diougU  not  perhaps  designed  for  the  stage,)  taken  fix)m  stories 
g}itt  of  their  own  clironicles ;  such  seems  the  book  of  Job.    To  me 
it  appears  almost  evident  that  St  Jude  alludes  to  h  kind  of  dramatic 
poem  where  Michael  and  the  devil  were  introduced,  disputing  about 
Ae  burjjil  of  Mose^.    The  story  might  be  taken  from  some  old 
Rabbinical  comment  )ipon  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
ihe  subject  might  be,  the  death  of  Moses.* 
y,,|.  Thi$  3Cory  of  the  strife  between  the  infernal  and  the  celestial 
lijerflrch,  drew  from  Archbishop  Tillotson,  in  his  sermon  *  on  evil- 
jspcaking,*    the  happy  remark,  that   *  the  Archangel  was  afraid 
the  devil  would  have  been  too  hard  for  him  at  railing/     I  cannot 
better  conclude  the  subject,  than  by  the  following  not^  upon  the 
'   passa^  in  Le  Clerc's  Nottv,  Test;  (1703.)     '  II  y  avoit  d©  ce  tems- 
h.  un  livre  intitule  lAssomplhn  de  McUse ;  oil  Michel  TArdiajige  et 
le  Biable  ^loient  introdults  disputma  toiiehant  k  coqi»  de  Moise  ^ 
oh  rArchangie  faboit  sa  r^^ponae  que  Fon  voit  ici.     Comme  les  Juife 
et  petit*6tre  les  ImpoMteurs,  dont  il  est  parkS  id,  fiusoient  beaucoup 
de  cas  de  ce  livre,  le^  Apfitres,"  (referrinjg also  to  2  Pet.  ii.  11.)  'les 
a%tetit  par  leur  propres  principes.* 
'  According  to  this  learned  Biblicist,  the  reference  to  a  story  in  the 
'  '  ^ewa'  books,  is  no  adoption  of  the  legiend.     It  is  a  reasoning  with 
opponents  on  their  own  pritielples,  a  mere  ntgumentum  ad-  honUnem, 
This  mode  of  orgtiniettt  has  been  fireeiy  taken  for  granted  on  other 
'    questions  of  human  interest ;  while  it  has  been  too  ofiten  disallowed 
*    by  sincere  and  not  unlearned  Christians,  in  their  attempts  to  explain 
i    the  phraseology  of  the  Bible.    Thu«,  they  have  unconsciously  re- 
tarded that  progress  of  Christiaiiity,  which  is  ascertained,  not  by 
^   increasing  multitudes  of  nominal  believers  in  *  a  parliamentary  God,' 
^    as  an  eminent  nobleman  once  expressed  himself.  Christians  by  the 
,    accident  of  birth,  but  by  her  influence  to  enlighten  the  understand- 
ings, and  to  rule  o%er'tbe  affections,  of  mankind;  the  only  thing 
worthy  of  a  religion  designed,  and  eminently  calculated,  to  advance 
the  divine  glory,  by  promoting '  peace  on  earth,  and  good- will  among 
mmm  Senilius. 
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Sympathy.— A  Sketch. 

H<it  cheA  wag  pnle  with  la^^or,  aud  her  brow 
.Relaxed,  ha4  lost  its  arcb,-— her  eye,  its  beam,— 
Her  features  the  soft  play — almost  the  line 
Of  beauty*8  envied  grace':  or  but  retainM 
*rhe  semblance  of  a  beauty  that  had  been. 
And  with  the  blight  of  sickness  or  of  care 
Was  fading  in  its  prime.    1  look'd  on  her 
<  With  (hat  sad  synipathy  which  thinks  ofpoys 
Remembered  9»  %  oreami  from 'whose  bright  huea 
Thetuuvelcone  dawn  recals  the  illusive  sense 
To  dim  cities :  so  faint  remain'd 
The  tracer  of  the  beauty  that  had  beam'd 
When  health  and  buoyant  youth,  more  warmly  touch'd 
By  the  first  impulse  of  the  awaken'd  heart, 
}u  their  ifriwh  roses  bloom'd. 

But  there  came  one 
Ujolook'd  for — absent  long, — ^in  her  heart's  heart 
.  Becprded  with  the  dearest  of  the  dear— 
The  pfevmate  of  her  infancy !— She  came 
XJnheralded,  and  on  our  circle  broke 
Like  sudden  sunbeams  on  a  wintry  day«   , 
When  th^  chill'd  earth  is  hopeless.    Then  the  scene 
Was  changed  at  once  to  gladness :  heart  met  heart. 
And  eyes  o'erflow'd,  as  with  a  spring-tide  shower, ' 
Amtd  the  warm  embrace.  ' 

I  look'd  again 
On  her  my  heart  with  a  sad  sympathy 
So  late  had  gazed  on ;  and  the  spirit  of  love 
'  Came  dancing  with  a  May-spring  to  my  eyes. 
The  cheeky  but  erst  so  pale,  was  pale  no  more ;   . 
Tl^'bnow,  again,  was  as  the  vernal  bow 
Gladdeni]^  3ie  heavens ;  her  eye-beam  as  the  ray 
Of  vernal  dawn,  when  Zephyr  woos  the  rose 
That  to  his  breath  expanos.    Each  feature  beam'd. 
And  all  the  lines  of  l>eauty  stood  confessed. 
As  when  my  heart  first  own'd  them.    Such  the  power 
Of  Sympathy  in  souLs  by  Nature's  touch 
Attuned  to  her  fine  harmonies* 

0  charm 
Above  all  charms ! — O  spirit  of  inborn  worth  t 
Germ  of  all  swpets !  instmctive  loveliness ! 
That  with  thine  emanations  dost  inform 
Complexion,  motion,  feature  1  kindlii^  all        ,       , 
Tograce  of  finer  ecstacy,  that  else 
(Though  shaped  in  Nature's  happiest  lineainents) 
Were  cold  and  lifeless  as  the  marble  form 
That  lacks  the  finishing  of  the  master  hand. 
Oh,  Sympathy !  attuner  of  the  spheres ! 
^  is  on  thy  steps  the  Loves  and  Graces  wait;^ 
And  more  tlum  Paphos  radiateft  In  Ihy^siaikM 
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Productive  and  Commercial  Resources  of  France.* 

At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Dupin  read  an 
extract  from  a  work  about  to  be  published  by  him,  on  the  productive 
and  commercial  resources  of  France.  Hie  part  which  he  commu* 
nicated  to  the  Institute  presents  his  estimate  of  the  power  in  men 
and  animals,  and  of  the  inanimate  means  which  a^iculttire,  industry, 
and  commerce,  employ  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  From  this 
memoir  we  msdie  the  following  extract : 

'  We  ^vill  assume,'  says  M.  Duphi,  *  that  from  the  a^e  of  12  to  that 
of  17  years,  the  available  strength  of  a  youth  is  equal  to  half  that  of  a 
full  gro^vn  man.  We  assume  the  same  vfith.  reffard  to  men  between  the 
age  of  54  and  60  years.  We  suppose  farther*  that  fh>m  the  age  of  17  to 
54  years,  men  preserve  their  physical  strength  entik%;  ahhou^,  in  fact, 
it  diminishes  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  this  term ;  but  as  we  take 
no  account  of  the  productive  strength  of  those  who  have  passed  the  age 
of  60,  without  being  yet  infirm,  this  will  act  as  an  equivalent  set-off. 

'  If  there  existed  an  accurate  census  of  the  male  population,  giving 
the  number  of  men  who  had  attained  the  respective  age^  of  12,  of  17,  of 
54,  and  of  60  years,  we  should  arrive,  by  the  simple  process  of  subtrac- 
.tion,  at  the  number  of  youth  between  12  and  17»  of  men  between  17  and 
54,  and  of  those,  on  the  decline,  bet^veen  54  and  60.  For  want  of  such 
a  census  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  tables  of  population,  published  by 
the  members  of  the  French  Bureau  de  Longitme, 

*  By  these  tables  it  appears,  that  in  teu  millions  of  individuals  of  the 
t^vo  sexes,  there  are: 

'  From.  12  to  17  years. . . .  923,297  rr  i    ^     461,648 

17  to  54         ►  •  5,236,258 5,236,258 

54to60  ....510,566  -r  i    ^      265,283 

*  Total      5,953,189 
'  This  total  force  then  gives  us  the  labour  of  5,953,189  grown  persons 
!of  the  two  sexes,  in  ten  millions  of  souls.    Whence  it  folfows,  that  in  a 
population  of  31,600,000  souls,  we  shaU.have  18,812,077  effective  la- 
bourers of  the  two  sexes. 

*  The  numbet  of  male  births  surpasses  those  of  females  !n  a  ratio  of 
pretty  nearly  4  J  per  cent ;  but  the  male  children  die  in  greater  propor- 
tion m  infancy;  whence  we  may  conclude,  without  danger  of  falling  into 

.  any  great  error,  that  the  number  of  females  of  mature  age  equab  that 
of  the  males.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  if  we  take  the  half  of 
18,812,077  we  shall  have  9,406,038  for  the  number  of  women-labourers 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  60  years,  and  if  from  those  we  deduct 
1,500,000  for  extraordinary  losses,  to  be  allowed  for  thirty  years  of  war 
and  revolution,  th^re  wHf  remain  7,906,038  males  capable  of  labour. 
The  effective  force  of  the  French  population  may  be  estimated,  there- 
fore, at 7,906,038  males 

For  the  women,  the  half  of 9,406.038  ^  4,703,019 

^  Total      12,609,057 

*  Translated  from  *  The  Globe.*  a  political  and  literary  journal,  pub- 
lished at  Faris,  7*  W  Jidy,  1827- 
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308  Commerddt  Re^onBreei  of  France, 

•  Thereftft^Mf  ^vkkblt,  tliftt-iiithepreaeiit  atate  of  society  the  foiMe 
of  tlte  31,^Q0»00(>  iaWiilMit»«  wU<^  px  this  4»y  imm  tlie  DopulAttoii  •f 
Fnince,  is  equiyatont  to  ^\  of  12^609^057  male  indlriaujils^  ia^fuU 
Vigour  of  Hfe. 

•  We  aliouJd  be  fkr^  howircr,  from  the  true  result,  were  we  to  infer 
that  the  whole  of  tbi*  fi>r(.'e  ia  snbstantiaHy  and  effectively  cmploved,    A 

great  numbGr,  poasessiag  rettlijed  property,  live  by  tbe  ml»our  of  othera, 
iany  itidinduaU,  from  LulirBiity  or  from  indole iicc,  aubtist  by  buIjUc 
chanty,  doiiii^  very  liUle  work,  and  even  i^tii^imtiiig  lu  total  idleaesi- 
But,  tts  we  are  here  tec  kin  14  thti  lotiilky  of  thy  ilispoKabk  force,  vvc  re- 
Ifmrd  it,  ai  represented  with  sufficient  exactitude  hy  the  number  giTciu 

'  Ff  we  possep*ed  21  well  detailed  eenisus  of  the  popuktioti^  we  nhoiiltl 
know  what  portion  of  this  force  of  12,609,057  peraous  enpabk  of  cfl'eetive 
labour  ii  applied  to  affni'tUtiire,  and  what  to  ^nanufaA^iniin^  and,  com- 
mercial industJi'^  But  on  this  poipt  wu  Imvc  only  approjdmati¥e  daia« 
and  with  these  wc  muiit  remain  !«atLs5ed  uiitil  a  new  euume rattan  ^iaII 
iuriuab  ut»  with  po&ltive  infortBaliou^  It  i^  admitted  j(eneratly,  O^at  ia 
Frtmec  twq-thirda  of  the  papuktion  are  occupied  b  agrjculture,  and  one- 
third  only  in  nmoufacttLriiL^  and  commerciid  Induiitry.  Adopting  tQia 
hypothe&if,  wc  t<!iall  proceed  on  the  calctilation  that  France  possesses  an 
agricultural  force  in  men  c^julvalent  to  that  of  (laboureri). .  *-S,406,Oto 
MtA  \^  maaufacturing  and  ciimmercial  force  to  that  ^f.  ^ , ,  *  i4,^Of^^0Y9 

•'     w».ii 

.r^^.  'Tirtal        12,603,057 

•  Had  not  human  industry  dweoverod  the  secret  of  employing  meana 
foreign  to  itself,  it  vi^ould  depend  on  the  above  ejiumerated  force  ^vfh  i 
but  we  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  the  extensbe  aids  which  this  mdiut'ry 
has  contrived  to  borrow  from  the  strenjcth  of  animala  and  of  inanimate 
objects.  To  aid  him  in  his  labours  man  employs  prtnclpally  the  atreo^h 
of  the  horte-^^bmt  of  the  asB  and  of  the  mule^that  of  the  ox  and 
the  COW-  ^  ,  ,      .  .    , , . 

'  It  ynR  tkaSijMt  imaged,  thai  if  we  have  not  in  Prance  «n  accsurftte 
and  detaUed  census  of  the  human  population^  we  have  still  less jperfeot  esti- 
niates  of  the  amount  of  the  animal  creation.  At  •oartaih  epochs^  howeWr^ 
calcnlations  more  or  less  exact  ha?e  been  maik  of  this  kMt  kindiorpopn- 
lation.  We  shall  adopt  some  recent  remilts  oomnmnicaitiM  totis  at  the 
office  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  order  to  compare  thai  colIeoliv« 
animid  force  with  that  of  man»  we  mnst  fin4  o«it  what  ia.tiit. labour 
•wIMk  a  gifaa  aumber  of  men  amd  aoimaUi  can  do. 

'  To  purposes  of  a^etdture  the  average  power  of  tiie  fuU-^gvown'h^rse 
is  calculated  as  equal  io  that  of  seven  men.  The  power  «f  tiiojoz, 
according  to  the  same  calculation,  is  equivalent  to  that  of  four  men ; 
but  the  power  of  cows  is  at  a  mooh  lets  raSe«  la  wtuij  |vrotiteees  of 
France  thev  are  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  propagation,  and  of  sup- 
plying mill.  Lastlv,  a  great  number  of  oxen  are  kept  codtihu^y  for 
graaing,  and  should  not  therefore  be  received  into  the  acc<ytmt!'  For 
these  reasons  we  shall  value  the  power  of  an  individual  of  the  ox  raet  at 
that  of  2i  men. 

'  The  continued  work  of  an  ass,  either  in  bearing  or  drawing,  much 
exceeds  wlis^  a  man  can  do  1  but,  as  in  the  enumeration  of  asses,  those 
.whu^  have  nqt  attained  the  age  forlAboufare  Dot  speci^ed,  we  >h»ll 
.  calcula^  the  ^yen^e  force  of  ai>  ass  as  that  of  a  maiv, 

'  From  these  approximative  data  we  may  preaeol  ikl^  foUowiog  taUe; 
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Commercial  ReHmrei$  of  France^  dO| 

*  Amnole  AgritmUwfat  Foro0  ^  Frtine^. 
ffumaii  i«ce     21,050,6^  ecralndenl  lo    8/IO<S,097  e0Mstlf«i«f«iitmeH. 

Hdrsei  .....;    \fiQb,(m   1I,200,WI 

lOxeii  and  cowti  6,973,000   ..% \J,492,V» 

Anes 240,000  240,000 

*Tomk    37,278>537 

*  This  amoiiat  uTiowiJ,  tlmt  in  the  t<ital  of  the  ag-rieujtunil  strength  of 

France,  tbe  bmiian  rtec  enters  for  little  more  than  a  fifth.     Man  Iva^, 

therefore,  cotsttnuM  to  increiwe  five*faM  the  fonre  he  conld  employ  in 

lATork^  of  agnriilture,     Wht^n  we  eomv  to  offer  similar  cftlculatuinss  on 

the  British  piijiulatiotj,  we  shall  ftn(t  that  the.  aifrknlture  of  Grecit  Britain 

^kat  made  niuirh  more  conniderablo  nu^meiitatlima  to  ita  force.     But  we 

'wUl  not  antieipaie  the^e  f0mparlaoD4. 

'  It  is  calculatefj  that  France  eontaine  4fi.00a,fXM)  hectares  of  land, 
brongiit  into  pro^t  by  animate  force^  eiiuhiUeni  to  that  of  37,2/8,537 
effe<?tivc  lubonriUjSf  men,  thus  giving  810  men  for  every  UKM)  hectares. 

'  Xiet  ij3  now  attempt  to  make  t^imil&r  caleulationii  ou  the  aj/rieoltural 

force  of  Great  Britain.    In  stating*  at  KS,(MX>»(KK)  the  nnmber  of  ioliahi- 

tantii  of  Greitl  Britain  and  J^cotland,  if  we  apply  to  it  the  same  nilei^  as 

.  that  Ui^ed  ^vitU  reijard  to  the  French  population,  wt  ahalJ  deduce  from 

this  number  a  result  of  6fiff7/^3^  effective  labouring-  men.     But  it  nmfit 

be  added,  that  tlie  proportlonfttc  loss  in  men  sue^tiiUred  hy  the  Enfifliih  in 

the  course  of  the  Ute  wars  rnts  mneh   less   considenible  than  oum. 

Havini,'  fUisumed  that  this  lusi  amounted  tu  1  »50(),0()0  men  ft>r  France, 

In  ft  popuTation  more  than  double  that  of  Eni^liind,  then  had  the  English 

sustaSncd  a  losi  of  men  equal  to  ours,  their  total  of  effective  men  for 

labotir  would  be  /  12,()(X>  leas  than  that  ^'iven;     Pnttiaj^  at  4lRl,Q0(l  the 

tjumber  of  c flVctivc  men  capable  of  labour  which  they  haire  lost  directly 

hy  battle,  und  at  3*)U,fXM)  the  tiutnher  of  those  who  mi^ht  be  rstill  livin^^ 

If  they  hnicl  not  sunk  under  the  duties  of  the  army  and  navy^  the  reiiiilt 

mil  be,  that  we  must  assij^u  to  Great  Drltoiti  oily  6,3*J7»*i59  efteulive 

laH^omrtrt.    Of  this  number  a  third  is  employed  in  a^ricidtsire,  the  other 

■  :'^tlfll*A1|i|ib  in  manufactiirinif  or  conimercial  lndiJfltrj%    For  Greoit  Briuin^ 

.    Hn^fbfo,  Mia»t  he  counted  2,13 K44(i  lijcricnlturist*,  ^d  *J,2«i4,803  work- 

'     fne  n  o  r  othe  t  ca  Uin^s,  inclnd  uig  lilao  th  e  id  le  un  d  the  umi  pc  r^s .    Ado  p !  i  a g* 

'     for  Great  Britain  the  same  refatiTe  raleulaiious  m  mr  France,  in  order 

!»^fo  liiid  a  cumpurative  estimate  of  the  human  and  animaJ  force  einplo)ed 

H'iii  dgribulkufe^  we  sliaU  bftv»-** 

'  Of  the  human  ra^e  5,000,000  equivalentte  2,132,446  effecliye  labourers. 

Fiillfrmn horses    1,260^000 , «    8*25Q,000    , 

'Oxmtakdeaw^      S,500,000 .13,250.000 

'  Total  foree  opplicabk  to  i^oulCure  24,632,446 

3. , t  ^  Ttie  prop9rti9iij  therefore,  oif  this  total  force  thus  applied  to  agrieul- 
;  ,'f  ure,  tp  that  of  the  hu^an  race,  is  as  twelve  to  Que.  Cfonset^ueiitly  the 
jh  mrjc^lturists  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  use  they  make  of  domestic  animals, 

nave  contrived  to  create  a  force  twelve  timed  that  of  their  own  corporal 
.   power. 

.'  J'*  It  is  calculated"^  that  the  total  nwmber  of  hectares  *6f  laud  in  Great 
;,   Priitwn  is  21,643,000.    Thua,  for  lOOO  hectares,  Great  Britain  employs 

an  animate  force,  equal  to  tUat  of  1188  labourers.    This  we  see  is  much 

S eater  than  with  us,  since  the  result  before  given  for  France  was  878 
^ovlrertto  1000  hectares. 
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8ld  .  Wat  Song. 

*  If  the  English  obtain  a  greater  produce  ifrom  their  Iknd,  it  is  because 
they  employ  in  its  cultivation  a  grieater  productive  force.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  data  for  Ireland,  are  not  so  precise  as  those  for  Great 
Briton.  The  actual  population  of  Irelaad  somewhat  exceeds  the  fifth  of 
that  of  France.  But  as  mdusiry  there  is  in  a  less  advanced  state,  we  will 
suppose  that  the  total  of.  the  /orce  applied  to  agrioulture  ift  Ireland  is 
simply  the  fifth  of  the  analogous  force  in  France.  Whence  we  shidl 
•have— .  ,  ,  '    ^ 

*  Agricultural  Force  of  the  three  Kingdoms. 

*<3wat  Britain         24,632,446  effective  labourers. 
^Irelwid  7,456,701 

,  V,      .     /Total     32,088^  14?'  ,' 

The  s^uel  in.aiuture  Number* 
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'     '         War    Song.  ' 

T^  ADTAKCt   6P  'tVllB  ARABS  AOAIIVST  TOK  XUFSIIOR  BRRACUVfl. 

The  dust  is  rising,  like  a  cloud,  ^ 

And  yet  no  gale  has  past ; 
It  hovers  now  a  mighty  shroud. 

And  hark!  a  trumpet  blast!  '    :  .   > 

And  surge  on  surge  tne  lances  glow>  !< 

Like. ^  war-deluge's  overflow.  >.(    i, 

.1    Thevx;ome»  they  come,  the  Desert  aoofi!* '<  (•         < 
Tne  tramplers  of  the  shield,  ,  t     ,  m,,    •., 

Their  track  is  white  with  warrior's  bones, 
'I  Now,  Roman !  fly  or  yield.  '*•    '"' 

;  ;  Fling  but  a  spear,  tny  recreant  blood  '^  " 

.  /  Shall  be  the  dog  and  raven's  foodM    ^  .'  /^ 

'        Whence  come  they?  From  the  Sun's  Own  tend, 

Thnt  giv*rs  tlunn  nil  ir,H  fin-; 
'.  .  Thflr'ii  &re  the  red,  resi:5tIoss  Ixand-*  ' 
Tht!  Flet't  that  nwver  tire  j 
WwrFd  ill  their  grusp,  the  scpnitiw^ 
'  Is  dcuHJy  US  a  fsh(JOtiji|f  Mtar. 

I     .     FJy,  RoHiiui,  fly— to  stand  were  death — 

"Go  ehalfl  the  thunder  btonn;  ^  , 

Go  hrave  the  Sinioum'ft  buriuaj^  ckatl}, 
Th*it  blasts  thee — hatighty  worm.    ' 
Go  driiiri  the  aeean  \\ ith  t\\x  tiir^^c;      '        •       ■  . 
:   Then  &htilt  tlion  stand  ihf  Arab's  ^liiiirger 

Now,  Roman,  count  the  desert  sands—; 

Now,  count  the  ocean  waves  J         '  .   »// 

Then  count  yon  thoittsaud,thbusaiid  bands,  •>   .  •  >. 

I  .         Then  fight — ^predestined  slaves  1  '     .  n^ 

As  weU  to  your  faint  eye  were. riven  .   •   .»  .  { 

I     .     To  count  tne  midnight  hosts  of  Heaven.  ;        , , 

Look  on  ;the  crim$on  flag  that  swingtu  '  i-  ^ 

A  meteor  o'er  that  cloud ;             .    , 
*'  Itsdye  was  Ih  the  blood  of  kings;         ' '' 

Now  proudest  of  the  ])roud !  '     ./.i 

Heraclius  it  shall  drip  with  thine. 
Last  king  of  thy  devoted  line  I  Pollio. 
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•-        -     '  '  No.'L 

The  Mediterranean-^Oreece — E^yfit—the  Pyramids,  and  , 
'  Elysian  Fields, 

My  dear  Frienp^  Grand  Qairo^  Oct.  2L 

'  The  promise  ^hich  you  solicited  from  me  bdbre  we  p«iitd>  has 
not  yet  been  fulfilled.  When  you  told  me  I  was  about  to:  viBit  a  sea, 
the  very  shores  of  which  were  sacred,  and  every  rock  hallowed  by 
dtassie  recollections, — when  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  your  early 
reading  of  the  histories  of  Greece  and  £^pt>  sAduced  ai'dtsif^to 
have  your  knowledge  of  these  countries  im{H^¥ed  by  conununicationa 
from  the  spot,  I  readily  undertook  the  task,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
serve  to  renew  again  the  intellectual  pleasures  we  had  b^ore  so  oflcn 
shared  together.  As,  therefore,  the  revival  of  the^e  agreeable  inter- 
changes of  thought  and  feeling  is  congenial,  with  my  warmest 
wishes,  and  as  their  loss  or  interruption  would  cfuisei  a  painful  void 
in  my  enjoyments :  so  in  desiring  me  to  form,  by  correspondence,  a 
series  of  links  which  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  chain  of  our 
friendship  during  absence,  and  preserve  it  for  ever  unbroken,  you, 
impose  upon  me  «'duty  which  it  will  alleys  give  me  the  greatest 
gratification  to  perform. 

And  yet,  say  you,  after  all  this  acknowledgment,  the  promised 
duty  remains  still  unf«UiIled«  Suffer  me,  then,  jmy  friend,  to  tell 
you  why.  When,  after  biddix^  a  long  farewdl'  to  those  white  cli£fs, 
to  which  I  had  so  often  returned  from  foroi^  ijhores  with  joy,  the 
bhie  ridge  of  Iberian  hills  announced  our  iucrefising  distance  from 
the  home  we  all  regretted;  when  the  golden -sanded  floods  of 
Lusitania's  river  detained  us  for  a  mnntent,  and  rectn\  ed  a  portion 
of  our  squadron,  charged  with  the  riclie^t  freight,  to  enrich  the 
luxurious  capital  of  a  luxurious  clime,  and  pour  the  wealth  of  Thames 
into  the  Tagus  ;  or  when  crossing  the  meraonible  bay  of  Trafalgar, 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  greeted  our  ji}>|>ro.it'h  toward  a  friendly  port, 
and  Calpe  and  Abyla  first  saw  our  anchors  grounded  and  our 
eanvass  furled ; — every  object  by  which  I  was  surrounded  might 
have  furnished  me  an  interesting  theme  for  correspondence,  but  one 
idea  only  held  possession  of  my  mind,  and,  like  the  serpent-rod  of 
Aaron,  swallowed  up  the  rest.  Advancing  nearer  to  our  destined 
haven,  the  chiUing  band  of  death  seekned  laid  upon  kne,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  approachh^  dissoluibioi^,  Sicily,  Rome,  and  Carthage, 
though  each  immortldited  by  their  exploits  upon  the  very  sea  on 
which  I  navigated,  Idsi  fbr  a  moment  all  their  poVer  to  interest^ 
and  yielded  to  other  and  more  peluiful  associations* 

The  island  of  Calypso  next  det^ed  me  in  her  port  5  hut  not> 
alas !  with  pleasures :  nor  evenhad  the  goddess  and  her  nymphs  been 
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there,  sboiild  I  have  wanted  a  Mentor  to  have  warned  m^.  The  filial 
duty  of  Telemachu5  might  have  been  relaxed  by  charms  and  luxuries 
so  powerful  in  union;  but  the  stronger  passion  which  possessed  me, 
and  which  absence  had  not  yet  diminished,  was  proof  against  every 
possible  allurement. 

The  scattered  islets  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago  soon  after  receivjed 
our  vessel,  amid  the  labyrihths  of  their  Ending  channels,  and  then, 
indeed,  a  ram  woirld  was  opened  to  me.  Yet  even  here,  whi!€  th^ 
CMympua  of  the  Cretan  Jove-^the  cradle  of  the  Cytherean  Veniis^— 

the  birth^plsiceof  Latoim's  twins — the  floatmi.^l>eloa,  ynih  its  Bsicred 
groves — (.'^loona,  witli  the  niJiis  of  Minerva's  ftmc — the  cavertied 
mountaTTi  of  the  Samitin  sei^— thi^  fertile  I'hios,  nurse  of  Troy*i 
blind  Bard — and  the  inijjassioned  Snfjpha's  Lesbian  Isle — ail  pre- 
sented fiubjcfts  of  the  deepest  intere^ii,  I  was  still  unable  to  prepaid 
for  you  the  comnTtiDicalinns  1  had  promised ;  and  had  the  pain  to 
be  oppressed  by  the  wei|^ht  cjf  my  own  feeliiig^s,  witJiout  the  meant 
or  the  power  to  impart  them  to  others. 

At  Smyrna,  tm>,  w!iile  the  diannel  of  the  Meles  remained  io  ba^ 
traced,  I  cfjiild  ne\'er  want  n  subject  of  interesting  research,  and  &, 
topic  of  agreeable  correspondence,  which  [  might  indeed  have  dic- 
tated upon  the  banks  of  the  very  stream  in  which  the  sweetest 
mourner  of  Adonisi  laved  his  infant  limbs^  while  sio^fiiig  on  the  vcr» 
dani  spot  the  plabtive  verse  of  Moschus,  , 

*  Mourn,  Dorian  stream,  departed  Bion  mourn  f   •  >  - 

Pour  the  hoarse  murmur  from  the  palHd  xmi  1 
Sij^h,  groves  and  lawns  !  ye  plants  in  sorrow  wwre :  • 

Ye  flowers  breathe  sickly  sweets  o'er  Bion'ii  grave  \* 

But  I  hud  scarcely  began,  while  here,  to  think  of  commencmg 
a  correspondence  in  which  I  should  luive  entered  with  so  much  plea- 
sure, before  my  duty  called  me  to  ant>ther  quarter ;  and  after  traver- 
sing the  GrcetiLij  Archi}ieta^o  a  second  time,  landed  me  at  lengtll 

upon  the  burnings  f^hores  of  Eg'j  pt. 

Here,  f^urromided  by  a  crowd  of  objcda  completdj  new  im  me^ 
treading  the  ruiiii^  of  a  city  once  the  niistxeaa  of  the  vorki,  aadbe* 
wildered  U)  tlie  WQuderja  whidi  the  hlsitory  and  ramaiM  of  ihia  oafe- 
brated  country  presented  to  me,  the  nDuTtiplicit^r  of  my  weatioDM 
served  only  to  embarni^s  me,  and  1  could  never  oonquer  tlie  diffioaL* 
ties  which  Airo&e  when  I  attempted  a  tjelection  of  such  topfca  aa  I 
conceived  might  interest  >au  most. 

Sittoe  that  period,  however,  f  have  ascended  the  Nile  thn^  tut, 
aticasi,  and  made  aome  stay  in  tiiis  motley  peopled  capital,  whtm 
ih^tiaMitwut  of  my  ideas  have  graduaUy  auMd^  as  the  n<yvdty 
of  every  thing  that  occasioned  it  progressively  won  away.  From 
hence  also  I  am  about  to  depart  for  a  long  and  weary  jwirscy  to  llie 
"^farther  East^*  but,  to  loavo  ao  longer  nnfiilfflled  a  duly  UUhorto 
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B%Iect^>  I  arredt  myself  for  n  inotsptent-W  4ay  8(»ietldiigtdi  you  of 
qiy  vi^it  to  the  pyramids  of  Mempbu^  monvments  deservedly  classed 
among  the  woDders  of  the  world,  whether  6ne  considerg  t&eir  an- 
tiquity, situation^  or  enormity  of  size  and  solidity  pf  construction ; 
and  if  in  so  doing  I  become  the  author  of  a  momenVs  pHeasure  to 
yourself,  the  fatigues*  of  the  excursion  will  be  amply  repaid* 

I  should  first  inform  you  that  my  voyage  thus  &r  upon  the  Nile 
was  during  the  season  of  its  inundation,  which  commences  in  June, 
and.  continues  until  ISeptember,  when  it  reaches  its  extreme  height, 
and  is  most  ^yourable  fOr  navigation.  This  sole  phenomenon,  the 
wonder  of  the  earliest  ages,  and  the  admiration  of  the  present,  is 
onG  on  wlilcli  1  might  expatiate  at  length  $  but  on  which  86  much 
hris  already  been  said  imd  written,  that  you  will  find  in  the  works  of 
the  varioui  Egyptian  travellers,  so  well  known  to  you^  the  most 
minute  dct^uls  regarding  it.  Its  secret  sources,  and  the  causes  of  its 
annual  flof>ds,  were  dt^emed  objects  of  (tiscovery  and  research  worthy 
the  ambition  cif  the  most  powerfol  mM>narchs  oi  antiquity ;  aad 
il  -is  a  singular  fact,  that  not  only  were  the  armies  of  the  ancientd^ 
expr^sly  directed  to  that  sole  end,  unsuccessful  in  their  expeditions, 
\mt  that  aO  the  enterprises  of  tbe  modems,  undertaken  with  the 
sadre  view,  have  hitheito  as  effectually  failed  ^  and  while  a  ne^ 
yf^a  has  b^en  explored  in  the  western  hemisphere,  and  its  geography, 
Ml^kg;llt  to  a  perfection  scarcely  inferior  to  Uiat  of  Europe,  the  real 
feontains  of  ihe  Nile  are  still  unknown^  and  the  interior  of  that, 
qvarterof  tbe^^oba in  whkk Ikcy  laketheir  lise,  <te«igh  the  scene 
of  the  earliest  evvnls  wiiich  history  records,  remains  still  almosi 
a  Uank  witfaiA  ^tnt  mere  boundaries  of  its  maritime  coasjto. 

After  the  interesting  details  which  you  will  find  in  Pococke,  Nor* 
den,  Niebtthr,  Volney,  Savary,  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  the 
MMlMfoVl,  you  Will  be  delighted  by  the  poetical  descriptions  6f 
I/aettn,  in  the  tenth  Book  of  his  Pharsalia,  where,  alter  the  arrival 
OfX^aifliur'iti  Egypt,  knd  tiie  reconciliation  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra, 
be  jMiiaits  the  magidficence  and  luxury  with  which  he  was  entertained 
by  that  voluptuous  queen  in  the  royal  palace  at  Alexandria,  and  in* 
tmdhiots  an  intererting  conversation  between  the  Roman  eonqtieror 
ttid  tlie  venerable  old  priest,  Aehoreus,  who  enters  into  a  detail  as 
lUtaNating  Irem  1^  ttght  it  throws  on  the  opinions  of  that  age,  at 
iiriiLVaknUofor  its  poetical  beauty.  In  short,  ^ere  is  sear^ly  a 
basd  of  Greece  or  Rome  ^o  has  not  interwoven  so  fertile  and  re< 
n^medsiiiibyee^  Wttbhia  veiM;  nor  iMMre  the  modems  who  re* 
tidned  a  tincture  of  their  classic  stodto,  been  less  cof^cAis  in  their 
allu^us  to  the  most  celebrated  stieam  of  bistery,  foUe,  ovreligieB, 
ficpn^i  ^e  divine  Taaso^  in  his  ^ GerHHalemme Liberata,* . teour  sweet 
po^  of  the  '  Seasons/  the  ms^e^y  of  who^  verse  is  auited-lo  the 
themes 

i  The-tManofas  these,  M  fkoM  the  bowided  iiareh 
..  .Ofwflieatk^eidedi^ 
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Bkhkb^f  of  floods,  ^o^erflowstkesweUifigjNUei  ,  ^  ^;  ,  -.,; 

From  his  two  springs,  lii'Gojam's  gunny  tealm>  '        t' - »  •. 

Fttre  welfing  out,' lie,  through  the  hicitt lake       -  •      •    rr*  i    w 

OffairDambea,  rolls  his  InfaotBtircani.  .'f/^  > 

There,  by  the  Ni4ads  nursed,  he  sports  away  ■     ,   .  .  / 

His  playful  youth  amid  the  fra^ant  isles  *. .:    . 

That  with' unfading  verdure  smile  arouiid:  ,.  .  V      .  , 

Ambitious,  thence  the  manly  river  breaks,  i        ..  .:.»-:. 

Ami  g-atlierinj^  II tuny  Q  flood,  :\m!  ropioua  fed      •  '•  '     ^'^♦'   - 

'    With  all  the  mcUowad  Ireasurcs  of  Uic  sky,  ,  .-,'>. 

Winds  in  pro  jf  re  SSI  vc  majesty  along- ;            ^  ;     ,    ,.^ 

Tljroii^^h  i^plendjd  kin>fdoms  now  devolves  his  maze,  '•     . 

*  Now  wanders  i^ild  o-er  solitary  trat.'t3  *  .  '*' 
Of  lifc-ilL'serted  sand;  till,  glad  to  quit  '  '  *  '''■ 
Th€  jovless  desert,  dowm  the  Nubian  rocks,        "  '                '-  »• 

:  from  thundering?  btccp  tu  steep  he  pours  hia  um,  •        "t  •    -  '•  r 

An d  E|fypi  j  0 y^  b e n e ath  the  (F| ireadl ng  wave*  >  'SyjilUMI^; " ;  - 

UiwUl.be  inffieifint  for .me,to.6fiy,  ibai  ii  vas  ,011  thisiStrettBif  antot 
tfai»s€iMOivth«^  i«i»b^eQ^foraiy  excursioii  iQih^Bynt^^^t^lsniL^ 
ym^vibo  kii»w  th«  ctttbusiaam  oi  my/ilsgomtion,  ^iU  rmkUQiiielMmKt 
thibt  I  f^ibackfidwiA  delight.   :  .:/      o     .fin  'mnMus 

Acteitop«nitdl)ythe  jantesRri^s  of  the  gtivernmieirt;*aS  W^)!^^ 
from  th^  msttlts  0f  the  Turkg,  armed  with  pfsMlA'aftd '^h^^td'tleio 
faid  Oin^i^^  ftgaiii^ttbfe'Bedotiin  Ambs,  %i^d-tittenil«a^  b)^fiii  f^ 
tefprfetef,  «^rvttnt,«i<l  iwd  or  thre^  persdmri  'wli6'fi6Wi(^ted*eteHa#fet^ 
of  joining  our  party,  we  quitted  Cairo  in'  t\it'$lh^tt60rt^W9fUMfi 
on  board  our  canja,  (a>long  oai^ed  gaMey,)  ibp^ittfietilille^  jUiit  before 
i^oii-aet ',  and,  by  tiie  Mg^  of  a  briUittnt  iiioM,'<xrMtiiitdMftAr  voyage 
uBtil  midnight,  lowing  ovier  the  very  tfurfJM^^of  therfld^tiiifrgll- 
dtBl,  ivhicb.were  tJben  covered  by  tli^  vanofiatifrnt^  tliQ<jrif)M,pfilfftT 
laodhigtjyb  tl^e.  foot  of  the  barren  hilk.  on  wbltdi  ithcsenl^^KMlil 
are  built.    It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  convey  to  you,  by.  day)  t 
writtea  descriptioii,  m  accurate  an  idea  of  their  appearance  from 

h 


.'  est 
and  facing  page  2*39,     The  relative  pojsitioii^s  and  ssote  t>f  prtipor^^ 

tioii  okservcd  in  the^e  monuioejitii,  m  well  aa  in  the  fi^re^groimd  o){^ 

the  objects  occupying  the  view,  are  givcft  with  the  greatest  liddil>' j^ 

5Q  that,  with  thi£  cngriiving  before  jqu^  yuu  jxiay  alBiost  |mt«^^^ 

yourself  on  tlic  Kp^ri. 

The  eficct  produced,  during  tfaef^idtiBl«p^foitlL  fbyDadpAe^^iiay/ 
tiokls, it  feebler  thsn one's  aatiic6ftelaoiia  yin^Mge,'iKmi*mcimm,wiitkd 
Dmuo  has,  I  tbink>  very*  sMtistoonfty  vxphiiM^  ^joty  ftikammMmifhi 
iiMiMny  the  MeBci  titei*  enormbol  8tngluBBii>«tidiiW^oaiiig:y»i» 
^nirbaie,  tiMy  stnke  ^le  bekoUec  dumb^wilh  aatniwfthrtieiltiMMii 
oppnat  tfae  heart  with  fcditigi,w>hWiag,  in  my  owiucnaJllflaiilcf 
tb^  differ  intti  pOt  ^at  I  had  -eaor  Salt  hefara^:wi«e»ni*Maltos 
moit^  alat^icQl^  fe».  atoid  ,nBt  fcithfa^f « ootfaey.-toaanrhrnimgir^ 
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myself^  I  am  persuaded  that  if  my  years  were  prolonged  beyond 
the  common  period  of  existeBce^  and  checquered  with  all  the  variety 
of  which  a  mortaFs  history  is  capable^  I  could  never  forget  them. 

As  the  moon  had  not  yet  yielded  up  her  empire  of  the  night,  we 
ascended  the  south-western  angle  ot  the  Great  Pyramid,  still  illu- 
mined by  her  declining  rays^  and  after  much  diihculty  succeeded  in 
gaining  its  lofty  summit. 

After  remaining  here  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  very  top  of  this 
stupendous  monument^  and  enjoying  the  novelty  and  splendour  of 
the  scene,  we  descended  to  the  base  3  an4  afterwards  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid^  visiting  all  its  mysterious 
passages  and  caverned  recesses,  and  fieeling  the  ftill  force  of  the  im- 
pressions which  such  an  external  and  inleraal  examiDatioo  of  these 
atapOMknis  piles  is  calculated  to  inspire. 

i^Umi: wffl'Temcmber,  I  am  sure,  with  peculiar  pleasure  on  ihis ' 
oeeuiotty  tbe-  deseent  of  Rasselas  and  the  Pritieess,  his  sister,  into 
ilMWi<-itoiKk>ni  of  the  4ead,  and  tlie  Ibrte  and  eloquence  <^  the 
suUime  reflections  which  it  drew  ftom  the  nloralialBg  peri  «f 
Jf^hnsfBOf^l  t^y.Aie  as  honourable  to  his  genius  a&  they  are  worthy 
of  ^^»  occasion  which  suggested  them ;  and  X  might  add»  that  h^ 
wbp  oould'  visit  suchi  monuments  untouched. by  s^ntiment^  of  ^ 
Bip^^^nf^f^f^j»:lf^Q|^]d  deserve,  in  every  sense,  the  opprobrium. which  . 

si<*t>i  f^e  miUi  that  hath  not  musie  m  his  soul, 

M  rvo  /  \Aadiifnoittmoved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds/ 

it48^lMre;ali^;I  ftngfat'offer  you,  with  peculiar  propriety,  the 
rMlMdaiiSJ  of  li^  Mohammedan  captive  in  correspondence  with  hit 
fiihMl^i '  Ttnv  itiU  admire  them,  both  for  ^eir  beauty  alad  their 
troih.-'i    t.../ 

'  AjnoiV^j  the  variety  of  principles  by  which  mankind  are  adtuated, 
there  is  c^he/  says  he,  '  my  dear  Asem,  wliitli  I  scarcely  know 
whether  to  consider  iis  springing  from  grjindeur  and  nobility  of 
ixihid,  or  from  a  re  lined  species  of  muity  and  egotism.  It  is  that 
liingutar^  iil though  tilmost  universal,  desLrc  of  living  in  the  memory 
of  posterity  j  of  occupyUig  u  share  of  tlm  world's  attention,  when 
^rve  shdl  loiig  since  have  cciised  to  be  snsc^ptlbk  either  of  its  praise 
or  censure.  Most  of  the  pa^i^lom  of  the  mind  are  bounded  by  th^ 
grave  j  sometimes,  indeed,  an  anxious  hope  or  trembKng  fear  will 
veanqe  beyond  the  clouds  nnd  darkness  that  rest  upon  our  mortal 
hmmm,wmii  expaliate  in  boundless  fiiturity,  but  it  is  only  diie  actrre 
lovil«f  teae^ieh  BtewlHy  oontemplBteB  Its  fruition,  in  the  apphoiae 
iHlH^mlitiiili  I  if  faliiiii  agpes.  ladigimt  at  ^e  narrow  limits  wioek 
citaniicfibe' codilaiee^  ambilion  ia  §x  ev«r  atruggiing  to  6oar 
bejwii  IhaBH  to  4fiua^ph  over  apaee  and  time,  aad  to  bear  a  naam, 
■MbmI^  above  th«^  inevitable  obliviim  in  whidi  every  thing  else  that 
coafltrnr'aa  fust  be.  imrohreiL    Itia  tUs,  .indeed,  ^hich  peompia 

Orient^  Herald,  Fol.  14.  Y 
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the  patriot  to  His  most  htroic  achievementB  ;  wlueh  inspires  the 
eublimest  strains  of  f be  poet  \  «nd  breatlifts  ethereal  fir<;  into  tW 
productions  of  the  painter  aod  the  atatiiary  ^  for  this  the  monareh 
reiirs  the  lofty  column  j  the  laurelled  conqueror  ekims  the  triumpbar 
artii  I  while  the  obscure  individual  \%ho  moved  io  an  humble  sphere,  * 
afcks  but  a  plain  and  simple  stone  to  mark  his  grave^  and  bear  to ' 
the  next  [generation  thii*  important  truth,  that  he  was  born,  died, 
and  was  buried*     It  was  this  jms^ion  which  once  erected  the  \ast' 
Kumidian  piles,  wliose  ruins  we  ha%'e  so  oflten  regarded  with  wonder, ' 
as  the  shades  of  evening— tit  emblems  of  oblivion  ! — gradtmlly  stolfi  ^ 
over  and  enveloped  thent  in  darkness.    It  was  this  which  gave  Ix'tnf  ^ 
to  those  sublime  inonmnents  of  Sameen  magnilicem^e  which  nod  in 
mouldering  desolation  at3  the  blast  sweepjs  over  onr  det*erted  plilin»»  ^ 
How  fiitile  are  all  our  efforts  to  eiade  the  obliteTating-  hand  of  tiiiKS !  * 
As  1  traversed  the  dreary  wastes  of  Egypt^  on  my  journey  to  Grand ' 
Ctilro^  i  ^tr>pped  my  cexoA  for  a  whHe,  and  ooilleBi^^BMI  ivL'  te^rtiA' 
admiration  the  irttipendoud  PyramMB.    An  Bfipalliii^  «iknee  priw. 
v&fled  dKiottd,  Miefa  as  t^pi%  in  the  wiUtomeeB  wbitt  tbe  l^np^ 
1!^  hushed/ And  iht  beasts  of  prey  have  reared  I»4h«lr4fiiii -iTh^^ 
thyriftds  that  had  once  been   esiployed    in  rearing  tfaes^-M^ 
inehie6t6«8  of  bttD^lui  vanity,  whose  busy  ham  onoe  ^tilivaaadtlte^ 
solitude  of  the  desert,  had  all  been  swept  away  fhm^ie^ealtliibjf 
tkeiopefl&stible  ^noa  of .  death-^-alL  wec^  iniagled  wM^  ifMr^M^T^ 
d^tr^all  were  forgotten.    Even  the  mighjty  nwien/vfhi^r.tlmf^t 
sepi^ohres  were  des^ned  to  peipetuatei  )iad  Ipiin^.^sipoQ  l^id^r^WCt  * 
rememhraaee  \  history  and  tradilioa  afforded  l)Hti  Vf^gi«^,9f3|i^)<b9t^e0|,. , 
aod  ihePyiamidfl  ijuparted  a humiliftting  lie^9W  4a  tb(^,(^|L^4|datf  i^., 
inuaortaliiy.r  i       »  ..        ..  t . 

Slicli,  xny  ftiend,  were  the  fedings  and  i^efliKtiDiiawitb  fwbidil 
also  Tiewed  those  stupendous  piles  -,  and  never  did  the  buiddaajabe  i 
appear  to  me  «o  truly  in  the  light  in  which  they  should  be-  yiawtd^  * 
as  daring  the  moments  which  I  passed  hi  silent  meditatioh  befiose 
those  pride^basing  monuments  ! — ^I  conftss    with  Voln^,   that'  • 
*  Rien  ne  peut  exprimer  la  vari^  des  sensajtions  qu*ou  y  <^prDuve^ 
la  hauteur  de  leur  sommet,  la  rapidity  de  leur  pente,  ratnpleur  de 
leur  surface,  le  poids  de  leur  assiette,  la  memoire  de  tmnps  qu*elles 
rappellent,  le  calcul  du  travail  qu*ellies  ont  codt^,  Tid^  que  ces 
in^menses  rodiers  sont  Touvrage  de  Fhomme  si  petit  et  si  fciibk^ 
qui  rampe  k  leurs^  pieds ;  tout  saisit  k  la  fim  le  coeur  et  re^irat 
d'^tonnement,  detenreur,  d*humiliatiaa,  d^admiratkm,  deres];iecta> 
^,  &c.— p.  239. 

M.  de  Fkuw,  after  some  very  excdknt  observations,  in  wUdb  hft  - 
eombats  successfully  the  absurd  opioioaof  ihwe  monumeptB  being 
intended  for  astronomical  piarposea^  6dls  int^  aA  «nsor  in  supposing; 
.with  Dr.  Shaw,  that  tke  sarcophagus  of  the  npyal  chamber  was 
twver  intended  for  the  receptsov  of  any  <$arca8e,aithoufth  he  assumes 
to  himself  great  credit  fqr  being  tbefrst  to  reflect^  ttiattbis  chesi 
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might  be  i^hat  the  Egyptians  called  the  tomb  6f  Obiris^  the  super- 
stition attached  to  the  construction  qf  which  conskted  in  making 
the  rays  o^  the  sun  descend  around  itj  without  causing  any  shadow 
on  the  ground  at  mid-day.  The  Egyptians  were  too  good  astro- 
nomers not  to  know;  that  to  produce  such  an  effect  permanently, 
their  monuments  should  have  been  erected  within  the  tropic.  But 
you  win  see  the  whole  of  his  reasoning  in  his  '  Becherches  Philo- 
sophiques  sur  les  Egyptiens  et  Chinois/  where,  among  many  extra- 
vagant conjectures  and  dogmatic  assertions,  you  will  find  some 
interesting  facts  to  repay  the  attention  of  a  penxsal. 

U  the  eolossal  pyramids  themsdves  are  objects  of  peculiar  in- 
teiQit^  from  the  wonders  they  display^  or  the  lessors  they  teach  to 
theArti9t,  die  antiquary,  and  the  phLlQ9opher,Hhe  region  in  which 
they  #i&  situi^  is  iK>t  les^  io  to  tha  admimr  of  classic  literajture  ; 
far>'  M  Sftvitfj  oocreedy  ohaerv^j  '  C'eetduu  lea  riches  campagnes 
quiiIfft.««vifOBiiaBl^  que  k  faUi  ]^a^  lea  Champs Elis^.  Lea 
caaft^  quisles  traversenisont  k  8lyx,  le  Leth^  \  peoetr^  des  id^ea 
de  \tK  mytMbogie,  <m  croit  voir  les  ombres  des  h^rttr,et  des  hommea 
\fglm/^va^  voltigtr  ^  0«4  c6t4A-  On  cr^it  entMHhre  le  dernier  adieu 
d*  Bvfidjfie*  Covihicn  xxA  lieux,  o^li^te  par  Qrph^  et  Hom^ 
oalipMi^diiMges  towobantea  k  la  poeaie  V 

Tfte-descent  ftito  hell  is  generally  understood  among  the  learned 
to'%i&' ai^irm  of  admission  into  the  mysteries,  of  all  ^lose,  more 
eSpedaBy,  who  endea/voured  te  prove  themaelvaa  the  most  ilhistrir 
o«»  bcite&ctofB  «f  mankind.  Of  these  myateriea,  the  Egyptiana 
n^  be;  petliaps,  artei^med  th^  origtaMd  authori)  and  the  descent 
of  tiieir  king  KhampsiMtus  to  the  infnmal  region^  ia  older  than  that 
oCHawiilea,  who  visited  hell  by  the  rivet  Acheron,  fsoax  whence 
h»  fanoi^ht  baok  with  him  the  dog  Cerberus,  whose  foam  overspread 
tb6  ooantry  with  aconitiim^  Adonis  was  Celebrated  for  having  the 
libirty  of  deaeendmg  to  Acheron,  or  the  in^femal  regions,  and  of 
returning  agahi  at  eertaitt  seasons,  alluded  to  by  Theocritus : 

-   '  And  cot^d  not  on  his  hifla  Adonis  fire 
Thfc  ravfaig  goddess  with  sach  wild  desire, 
not  to  her  breast  she  drw  his  qaiverinjr  breath, 
A»d  lo<^'d  his  limbs  in  hers,  though  chuled  by  death.' 
Attd  feigaitt^  in  the  fifkenth  Idylfium  of  the-same  poet,  wbero  lie 
ia  saMto  be  tiieonly  hero  who  possessed  that  privik^    Yoa  will 
ibd  It  in  ^ebeautiM  hymn  onthe  death  of  Adonis,  sung  by  the 
Greek  girl  in  the  hall  of  the  palace  at  Alexandria,  descriptive  of -die 
atcHted.t^peatry  that  pdorned  its  sumptuous  walls : 

'  Sweet-smiling  arbitreas  of  lave, 
Qneaa  of  ^  soft  Idaltan  grave  I 
Whom  Oolgos,  aad  the  Erycian  height. 
And  thy  mt  fanes  of  eold  delight ! 

Sow  loved  the  down*shod  hoars  have  kd 
tiy  own  Adonis  flrom  the  dead. 
Y2 
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r,    r^  u'cjI  ir\  To'rfltky:aflrdeBtwi«lic»:dear> 

;  ,J9(ffll9re<l:ti>  bless  thetQlosiag  yeiMT* 


Behead  that  i»peairy  diffuse 
/I    .     The  Tichness  c2r  the  Tyrian  hues  I  » 

BTea.  thej  who  tead  AuleaLaa  sheep . , 
Would  own^  'tis  softer  fi&r  than  sleep  I 

Amid  this  bed's  relievij^c  shade,  ,  .  ^ 

Mark  rosy-arm'd  Adonis  laid !  .   w  . 

And  on  that  conch  swey  1^  bride^ 
Rejoiiihig'iii  the  vernal  pride 
Of  him,  whose  love>embathed  kiss 
Glows  with  the  breath  of  eaver  blis^l 
Now  let  her  joy.*^B<it  ere  the  ment    * ' 
SMI  dry  the  defws  that  jf^m  the  thom^    ' 
His  imaffe  to  the  shore  we^  bear         j     v 
With  robes  wwoned,  and  fldwinj^f  hadr^     : 
With; bdMttis  opened  to  the  day»  •    <• 

And  warble  thus  the  choral  lay : 

'  ThOtt-*Aou  albnei  dear  youtii*  'tis  ff^ill. 
Canst  leave  the  mansions  of  the  deadi  > 
And.  passing  oft  the  dreary  bourne, 
?  o....      .     |>uj«  to  earth's  green  seat  retiiwi  I        '  '       •  j  ^i^T 

T  -  '  ■^'  *'^'\  M        Such  fiivour  not  th*  Atridje  kitew^       ^rri!  UiU  .1  "no tin 
r:    ^' *     -  Nor  who  the  fleecy  fl(K'k«  o'ertli reft';   i  ,4nooH*   ,  (iV)di 

'     t   *  Nor  Hector,  hU  fond  mother^ » jo V,       y,^^  IliwH-Md'/ 

.^-  1    )  -u  ^    i      ^^  Fyrrbu.%  proud  of  plundered^Trojj^,  ,^^,^1  .^^  ,^^,^^ 

,.      ,     ,    r^or  e  en  Putroclus,  irreat  and  ffooa,     ,        .  , 

•       •'     •    '  Nor  they  who  h^m  Deufulion^  hh6i\  -'  ^♦^^*' '  .''"'''^^ 

"""  *       Nor  Pelop'.^  sons ;  nor,  first  in  fame/  '^^^  ^'  "*'  '^  •'^'^'^^ 
Tlic  hi^h  Pelus|,fia[i*B  bluzonud  name.*         • 

Propitious,  O!  Adonis,  hear,  ^ 

Thus  bring  delight  each  fiiture  year ! 
:Wnd  to  our  vows  Adonis  prci?^,;..,   ,   ,      ,,  .:i   ^.U 

And  greet  us  with  retiming  love.  i    .,,,.oia 

Bui  Ion  wandering  beyond  my  limits  :  yet  I  cauipft:eldi^i«dlli* 
out  telling  you,  that  I  did  npt  leave  a  spo^  to  which  I  yms  rivetted 
by  so'  many  chasms,  without  a  mixture  of  regrets  and  wishes.  Among 
the  latter  was  that  of  seeing  ypur  name  inscribed,  beneati^  the  one  of 
Lady  Hester  Stanbape,  on  its  eutraoce,  m  8be,i«  the  only  European 
lady  that  has  ever  visited  these  monuments-^. and  In. Wishing  you 
the  honour  of  an  equal  disUnction,  it  wm  in  the  assiurance  that  it 
'would  funrish  you  with  agreeable  recoHeetiotls  for  life.  The  other, 
and  scarcely  less  ardent  wish^  was  that  of  going  from  nence  to  the 
Lybian  Oasis,  to  drink  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun>  whichj^erodotus, 
in  bis  Mdpomenje  (181)  thus  describes:  ^  The  Ammonians  have 
also  a  fountain  of  water  which  at  the  dawn  of  morning  is  warm,  as 
the  day  advances  it  chills,  and  at  noon  becomes  excessively  cold ;  as 
fbeday  declines  its  coldness  dminishes ;  at  sun-set  it  is  again  wann, 
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md  its  wurmih  gradnallf  iiierease»  tiU.  ini^g;lit^*'  The  ioJkmng 
is  a  description  of  the  sikme  fbimtain  b3rtSiliU8  ifaiiiiiis : 

*  Stat  fano  vicina  noviun  et  memorabiley  lymgha 
Quae  nascente  die,  qu»  deficknld  lb)>^il;,  - 
Quaeque  rig^t  lyyedittm  turn  Soi  BC««tidit  Olvmpum, 
Atque  ead^m  runis  noctumis  fenret  Itt^umhris/ 

And  it  is  to  this  same  fountain  that  allusion  is  made  in  the  follow* 
ing  beautiful  melody  of  Moore : 

•  Fly  not  ytt !  the  fount  that  play'fl. 
In  times  of  old,  throu^^  Anunon'itsluidef 
Though  icy  cokl  by  dayitian. 
Yet  sttlJ^  like  901118  of  love^  beifSH" 

To  bnm  wken  idght  was  ^keari^         /    -". 
And  Ihns  should  v^omftn's  heartandilfidsi' 
At  noon  be  cold  as  winler  brookt,      . 
Nor  Idndle^  taH  the  ni^  returning^        '^ 
Brings  their  genial  hour  for  bunung  ; 
Oh  stay!  ^MayE  ,  .  . 

jJoy  so  seldom  weaves  a  chsdn 
«Iitte mt  ttf^niglrt-^that  oh !  nis  pain 
Te^weakits  web  so  soon  !* .  ■  * 

The  echo  of  the  stfaias  in'which  I  have  so  often  heard  these  lines 
uttered,  still  lingers  .on  nHy  ear,'  nor  shall  I  efter  •c(^l»e  to  remember 
them  ;  though  in*  tikr  path  which  I  ttm  about  to  trted,  every  step  of 
iriiidi  win  increase  '.the  di^timee  between  xts,  the  piemory  of  them 
must  be  like  the^epsatSon  inflicted  by  the  lurro^  of  ^e  Indian  Cupid, 
whose  shaft  is  ^vrers.  bvt  whoSq  point  is  t^arbed  with  the  stings  of 
bees,  fer  a  reason  :w;en  explained  by  Pante,  wlien  hie  says— 


•  nessnh  maggior  dolore. 


Che  ricordarsi  del'  tempo  felice, 
Nella Q^l^ria  ■;■ / 

But  during  my  voyage  upon  the  Nfle,  wh^  visiting  the  ieitiples 
of  Osiris,  I  shall  endeavour,  occasionally  at  least,  tc^  lose  my  sorrows 
dtililjPShHrie,  tf  he  ^  tiie  god  ^at  TibuQus  has  thus  invokU  3  -  T 

-  >  /^^    'Itliee  sorrow  flies,  Osiris,  god  of  wine !  '  ^   - 

yAotvf.  j^^  iongs,  enchanting  love,  and  dance  are  thine :'  '  ' ' 
\o  ?>fio  if.  •  f^^  fh^n  and  iry  thy  fair  head  inrfound,  '  •  *  i ' 
nii*;qoiij/f  ^d8'Uette«lifi^n-niAtttIe'Bw«ep»thegroiinHl^;*^'  ■  ^  i 
coy  :jif!i«'''Wilfcbivple't(rt>C8tlnVaiCedn6w  yougiow^  .  :         • 

If  intit  ')  n7%ewii)l»i9iSh«ivvp,;imd,^nte$nM9lOcU^ 
,-i9djo  f'{[  Conipt^wi,ipyjgpd'TTbut,camebedewcid?arithwincl    • .  . .  , 
]*dioi  M)n4tJfP^?'^^^!^^^^wdifitl)ie  dance  combine; 
.  r*,.jx^,,  1 3he  ritetf  and  dances  are  to  genius  due  :  ^ 

.ii?ohov>Ug^^  V  ^^j^^  J  ^^^^  confessed  to  yletv !*'    "        ' '   '       ' 

ttVBlI   -Mi:i-i.y    .  T-.  ...  Bl«0.'8;.B,l.  '   ''    '•' 
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Managehekt  or  the  Bombay  ComtiBx. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

An,  Bombay,  17th  February,  1827. 

The  deception  practided  in  the  naMgement  of  the  '  Bombay 
Courier*  is  as  ^ss  as  was  that  of  the  abolition  of  the  Censorship 
at  this  Presidency.  It  is  no  doubt  supposed  by  the  world,  since 
the  order  of  the  Court  of  ]>irectort  was  promulgated  at  Bombay, 
prohibiting  the  servants  of  the  East  lad^  Company  from  having 
any  connection  with  any  neiwapoper  after  the  Isl  December,  1826, 
that  the  'Bombay  Courier'  is  qi^  independent  of  the  <jk>vemment ; 
No  such  thing;  Mr.  M'Adam,  a  surgeon  in  the  Compapy*s 
service,  is  still  the  Bditor,  and  that,  of  couHe  by  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  Government,  although  contrary  to  the  express  orders 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  3  but  Mr.  M'Adam  holding  the  Editorship 
is  of  course  dependent  on  the  Government,  by  whose  permission  he 
holds  it,  much  more  so,  indeed,  than  if  the  licensing  regulations 
^crB.infbroe. 

The  boon  tints  gianted  to  him  by  the  Government  is,  however, 
not  mtuitous  I  servile  as  the  paper  was  before  to  the  Govenmien^ 
and  mtfotent  as  it  w«&  to  the  King^a  Court,  that  servility  and  thai 
insolenee  are  not  to  be  compared  with  its  |present  servility  and  into* 
lenoe  j  and  this  is  the  honourable  price  which  Mr.  M'Adam  pays  for 
his  exemption  from  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  an  order, 
which  it  is  now  quite  evident  the  Honourable  Court  could  never 
have  meant  to  be  put  in  force,  and  was  only  published  as  a  sort  of 
salvo  to  their  own  credit ;  for  if  the  Government  hefe  had  really 
believed  their  honourable  masters  to  be  serious  in  the  denunciations 
which  that  order  contained,  high  and  mighty  as  our  *  beloved  head* 
and  his  associates  are,  they  would  not  have  dared  to  treat  that  orddr 
with  the  utter  contempt  which  they  did. 

You  will  have  seen  in  that  very  paper,  the  '  Courier,'  the  account 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Native  School  Book  Society,  and  the  grossly 
adulatory  speeches  of  the  Natives  to  the  ^  beloved  head/  Do  you 
really  suppose  these  were  the  speecfaeaof  those  Natives  ?  Look  at  the 
language, — they  are  in  foct  eompoied  and  written  out  by  some  of 
the  Committee,  of  which  Committee  the  seUHMwne  Dr.  M'Adam 
who  prints  them  in  his  paper  is  one  }«*T4hey  are  then  banded  to  these 
Native  gentlemen,  who  read  them  with  great  difficulty,  sometimes 
cannot  read  them  at  all,  and  who  do  not  understand  diem,  but  are 
astonished  and  pleased  at  the  applause  *^ich  follow  their  effusions. 
At  the  meeting  of  1825,  a  very  respectable  Hindoo  could  not  read 
ten  words  of  his  own  speech,  and  was  literally  obliged  to  sit  down 
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after  many  absurd  attempts,  which  nearly  convulsed  the  meeting 
with  laughter. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  has  all  at  once  become  affable  to  the  Natives, 
and  aims  at  popola^ty  with  .them,  though  till  lately  he  never  thought 
about  them  5 — his  object  was  popularity  with  those  who  had  a  voice 
in  England,  «nd  partikailarly  with  those  who  had  «  voice  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  and  he  gained  that  popularity  by  letting  the  Civil 
Servants  do  as  they  pkased,  and  increasing  their  salaries  5  but  this 
license  of  the  Civil  Servants  waa  of  course  the  most  cruel  oppres- 
sion to  the  Natives.  Mr.  Elphinstone  is  now  grown,  as  1  said 
before,  affable  to  the  Natives  :  the  Government  House  was  full  of 
them  the  \stit  new-year's  day.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  reason  of  this 
change  ?  Mr.  Elphinstone  is  turning  every  stone  to  get  an  address 
from  the  Natives  on  leaving  th*  Gov^rnme^  j  be  will  of  course 
succeed  5  it  will  be  dmwn  up  by  Mr.  Wardeui  and  np»e  9^  thr  Natives 
will  venture  to  refuse  his  signature. 

I  am.  Sir.  your  most  obedient  servant, 

O.P.Q. 


Tbibutary  Links  to  thb  Mbmort  op  Sib  Davib  OcBTBBiiOfNT, 
Major^enbbal  ov  thb  Bbnoax.  Aaait. 

iLLuSTRiotTs  OMlef,  farewftU  !-*Thy  traphied  shiidd 
Records  the  deeds  of  many  a  wett^Amght  field* 
There,  1  adia's  [ilidns  with  tropic  palms  affpear, 
. .        .     WhtTH  fcata  of  valour  mark'd  thy  young:  car^tf : 
There,  Delhi'i  regal  towers  resplendent  sldne, 
Whete  ImW^  iiamortal  name  Is  wreatVd  with  tldne : 
And  there,  Nepal,  in  mountain  grandeur  stern. 
Lifts  to  the  skies  her  '  Conqu'ring  Hero's'  cairn. 

Never  was  Chief  more  worthy  to  command, 
Thy  sword  enforcing  what  thy  wisdom  planned : 
Never  was  Chief  more  cheerfully  ohey'd. 
For  all  thy  marches  still  to  trimnph  led. 

>        How  like  a  brother,  in  the  hour  serene. 
Thy  soul  unbended  o'er  the  social  scene  I 
'  With  thee 't  was  still  the  soldier's  pride  to  share 
•rtie  blhhesome  banquet  and  the  toils  of  war.    . 

When  dark  on  wild  Nepal  the  clouds  were  hung. 
And  o'er  the  phdns  their  gloomy  shadows  flung. 
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^^^  Tributary  .Lines.: 

The  deei/niii^  darkness  boded  no  despdrj 
It  was  enough  to  know-^hat  thou  wert  tiiere ! 
Bright  w  the  airththatAjdi the  itonnUIatBe,  ^ 
Thy  name  was  Hope's  br^ht  bow  amid3t  the  gloom. 
O,  then  H  was  ^\iine  to  ^re  on  mountains  far 
Our  beacop-%ht,**-Britannia's  glorious  star  I 
The  gaze  of  nationa  saw  )t  kiAdUag  Spread 
From  cliff  to  cliff,  tiU  all  the  darkness  Ifed, 
And  bright  reflected  from  the  realms  of  show. 
Its  splendour  cOieer'd  wide  India's  |)lains  below : 
From  mountai»43iroBes  dread  Tyranny  was  hurl'd. 
And  in  hs  own  pore  hemren  the  Cross  unfurl'd ! 
To  India's  tribes  thy  name  was  long  endear^, 
1^6r  Valourlionour'd,  and  for  feith  revereds 
Thy  mind  with  k^n  discernment  quick  flurTey*d 
^  \  TheNative's  jaoul  mevery  varying  shades 

,    Sinw^  to  Aei^thiBy  in  return  did  find 
;        ^n  thee  the  gen'rous. and  iadaigem  Friend: 
.  >    Bul/wten  th«y  form^the  treacherous  dark  design, 
-TomfricAevaindisjjulseatoncewasthme:       '      ' 
TlqrEtaglUhripirit  then  indignant  rose,       '    "'      ' 

:Aiid^lMnv«n^etoncecrtshM  thy  secret  foes.         ' "' 

*;i  "   """'    ^    '"         '  ......  I  .  •    ' 

,  Thy;  najpe  henceforth  shall  betnu^Datile^ry  ^ 


)  li.-.'Mi-u; 


.  ^d  with,  the  shout  we  conquer,  (^  we  ffl^  J  ^   ..  -    i  .1  nin-(..i<|r, 

,. -T^MUnamft-forcnertotheSepdyd^,  '     •'  -  ' '  ^"« 

Amidst  the  fiiprtwiBthriH  upon  his  ear!  .    nwn 

His  deeds  shaUstiU  the  rolls  of  Fame  adorn,  '     '     '     '   '■ 

And  ihtwwiatvUour  lives  with  soMert  born.  '    '' 

Yes>  j^^tKthe-battle-fieW,  or  fortress  calls  ^      '      "^' 

•^o  gitethe  ehitei^,  or  mount  the  guarded  walls,  ,         *        ^'i 

^»^  t*»€  iroks  th*  exulting  sound  shaU  spread,  '!' 

'*  Such  were  the  soldiers  Ochterlony  led]'         '  !       .     ,         / 

Iiame»tedChiet.-tii«^nowCwlth^ld^wott  '» 

AfidOawels  gaerf)diytrfuml,lis  here  ak*e  dope,  '     '      ^^    '  * 

T^y  aamd  shsil  live  along  th^^mbattled  Kne,  .  -       .       ,. 

j^djningle;  Mlotr'd,  with  the  votive  wiie:  -^  '      '   - 
-  The  plains  shall  boast,  and  mountain  echoes  swell 
l-hat  ever-honour'd  name.-^Brave  dliief,-fareweil  ( 


U    -  .1.  >/ 


1,    ;    T«»   / 

■i'l  :  .'It 
.  1  *     '.  '* 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sib,  Bengal,  Jamiftiyl^  1827. 

In  some  of  your  lute  Number?,  I  have  obsertred  several  letters 
ou  the  subject  of  the  Medical  Depiurtment  of  Bengal,  sod  its  much 
neglected  mterests,  which  I  hope  mapf  altract  the  tioMcib  of  the 
Courts  of  Directors  <^  Proprietocs,  as  I  libar  ^fbst'tliis  degr|ided  line 
of  service  can  hope  for  no  aid  from,  tb^looal  Govenunenl^  which, 
having  few  friends  to  serve,  or  jobs  to  effec^^  ia  thai  libe^  take  no 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  members.  ^ 

For  the  last  fire  years,  this  department  appears  to  have  been 
more  especially  chosen  by  the  Bengal  Government  to  6e  degraded 
and  trampled  upon  in  its  senior  brandies «  their  lengthened  periods 
of  service  has  only  drawn  down  on  them  the  greater  contempt  and 
asperity  of  the  ruling  powerit;  who^  ^idrdy  ijgnbrant  of  what 
should  be  known  of  3nedieaK  duliks,  and  flounderlh^  in  the  dark, 
when  they  hope  tg  produce  puUic  gOod>  afc  vswire  W  dame  only 
confusion  and  trouble^  As  an  example,  amongst  matufiotliers,  the 
General  Orders  of  Govarxunenf>  of  ^^  March  18^'  is  a  bright 
instance,  where,  leaving,  patronage,  in  the  hand^  of  subardiimte 
authorities,  instead  of  laying  down  distinct  rules  for  its  dj^posal,  it 
has  set  the  whole  Tdeperttnent,  at  every  stal^on  in  the  arpiy,  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  and  established  a  system  of  favouritism, 
and  laid  the  foundation  oi^;  heart^HumingSy  tiiat  good  nttCR  would 
revolt  at :  but  no  man  dare  polut  this  out  >  if  be  did  so^  he  would 
be  marked  in  the  sec^eL 

It  is  now  above  two  years  since  a  most  rei^etlul  memorial 
from  the  Bengal  Medical  Service  is  said  to  have  betii'  forwarded, 
through  the  local  Government,  to  the  Court  of  Direolersy  imploring 
them  to  take  the  miserable  and  dreary  prospects  of  the  depiMnent 
into  consideration ;  but  as  yet  uo  reply  is  vouchsafed  to  it<  How 
different  was  the  conduct  of  the  Court  to  their  Civil  Service,  when 
the  memorial  regfirdii^  th^.penaiou  wettt  home  ?  But  if  is  to  be 
hoped,  though  the  justice,  of  :the  Court  towards  thdbr  Medical 
servants  is  tardy,  that  it  will  upt  h^  a^ogether  withheld ;  but  that 
some  more  adequate  and  respectable  provision  than  Ae. present 
pension  will  be  allowed  to^surgeons  who  have  served  above  |}wenty 
years  in  India,  exclusive  6i  funoug^s. 

No  surgeon  in  the  Company*s  service  can  at  present  retire  from 
it  on  the  pension  only.  Will  180L  per  annum  support  a  gentleman 
in  common  comforts,  who  has  worn  out  his  constitution  by  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-eight  years*  service  in  India  ?  The  consequence  is, 
that  rather  than  retire  on  this  annuity,  the  invalid  surgeon  lingers 
out  a  miserable  existence  in  India/--4ie  dies  there.     As  to  the 
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higher  pensioiiB  attached  to  the  grades  of  Superintending^siugeqii 
and  to  that  of  Member  of  the  Meclical  JBoard,  it  i»  true  that  if  a 
man's  constitution  be  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  outlive  ^ 
his  contemporaries^  he  will  reach  these,  grades  i  but  all  the  service 
know^  that  Dr.  Alexander  Gibbs^  who  has  served  in  India  forty- 
four  yean,  is  not  yet  entitled  to  his  pension  as  a  Member  of  tb# 
Medkml  Board.  And  of  att  those  who  have  boen  in  the  Company's 
Bengal  Medical  Service,  two  individuals  only  are  alive  who  ei^oy 
the  pensioti  of  this  gmd6>  Bra.  Fleming  and  Cochrane ;  acid  both 
iheso  gentlemen  are  veiging  on,  if  not  exceeding,  eighty  yeara  of 
age.  CaA  it  then  be  said,  that  this  is  a  retioing  pension  for  men 
■ofw  ia  the  service  to  hope  to  attain  ?  Ia  the  Bengal  Medical 
Department,  such  an  expectation  would  be  hopeless.  Tht 
Court  of  Direotors  oughts  in  justice  to  a  meritorious  and  much 
neglected  dasa  of  puhlie  aervaats,  to  take,  the  retifiog  pensions  of 
eadi  grade  of  their  medical  servaaU  into  consideration^^  with  ^view 
to  grant  such  increase  as  they  imperiously  c^  for. 

Mtoy  of  the  surgeons  on  the  Bengal  establishment  ai^  ofequal 
staodifig  iu  the  service  with  individiuds  who  are  now  lieutemnt* 
eobnels  m  die  army ;  and  when  it  is  eonsideMdi  that  an  assistant* 
magtcm  must  be  twenty-two  years  of  age  before  he  can  be  uofxd^ 
aaled  to  <he  service,  ^ileti  cadet  «aa  be  a^P^^inted  at  ifteen,  is  it 
too  niueb  to  hope,  that  the  retiring  peasion  d  the  sui^geonmay 
approximate  nearer  to  that  of  a  Md^-offieer  than  at  pres^  it^does  I 
Chaplains  are  aHowed  to  retire  on  the  peoaion  of  a»^or»  after  fift^a 
years'  actmd  service  in  India  5  and  is  it  too  great  a  boon  to  hope^ 
that  the  Honourable  Court  will  aUow  foil  sargeons  to  retita-oa  m 
eqaal  pension,  after  twenty  at  twenty?two  yeass  of  actual  service  in 
India  ?  say  twenty^five  years*  service,  including,  three  for  a  forlough. 
A  aorgean  ia  his  Ma|crty*s  aisiy,  aliber  thirty  years'  aervica  in 
Burope,  ia  entiHed  ia  16s«  a^-day  pensioa  ^  and  surely  tweaty  y^ars 
of  aotaal  service  in  India,  m  the  Military  Department^  is.emjal»  in 
theteat  and  wear  of  co«stitution«  to  thirty  years*  aerTice  in  Britain* 
Hie  miserable  pension  of  110^  par  annum,  or  19QI*»  ia  quUeinnde* 
qaate  to  die  suppoft  of  a  retired  surgeon  f  and  it  bebp^tas  the  Court 
of  DirectorB  to  make  some  niore  liboal  provisioRi  mora  espeaially 
for  those  whd  have  served  for  a  ki^^nad  period  beyoad  aeve^Oeen 
years,  which  at  pceeeMtentitlea  medical  officers  to  ret^a  ra  oiiptain's 
pension. 

^  Hie  pension  of  a  superint^din^-sui'geon  shoald  be  tna46  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  a  lieutcnant-cotonel.  And  why  <he  HanoiAiBble 
Court  should  have  withheld  the  name  and  the  rank  af  tospasteas  of 
hospitals  irom  this  grade  of  their  Medical  Service,  Is  eifyawtber 
proof  of  the  disregard  and  neglect  shown  towards  the  medical 
department  by  their  Honouraftile  Masters^  Would  this  faa^  Hw  case 
were  they  King's  servants  ?  Iti  the  BtMsk  aervka^  wfaidi.  the 
bdia  CoMipaay  pvoiesa  ta  adof*  as  theii  modeliiaa  ii^pqetor  af 
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bospi&Is  rattta  v4th  a  cf^nel  in  the  anajti  Dr^  BwIm  in  B«igd^ 
therefbre,  tokea  rank  even  of  the  Memben  of  ihft  Mediotl  Boaid, 
who  tank  only  with  lieutenant-colonels  f  whereaa  our  superintend-* 
ing'Surgeons^  who  actuallv  ought  to  be  inspeetora  of  hospilals,  and 
who  perform  the  duties  of  such,  rank  only  wlUi  majors  In  the  anny« 
Is  not  this  a  proof  of  the  low  and  degraded  state  of  die-  medi<»I 
department  in  the  India  Company's  serrioe,  and  the  total  dinregard 
shown  to  their  interests,  eren  in  the  highest  branches  of  their  tine  ? 
Yet  it  is  smprising  to  see  the  number  of  wdl-educated  yoang  nien 
Vho,  deceived  by  an  expectation  of  better  things^  have  entered  the 
Company's  Medical  Smace^  and  are  now  labouving  to  their  sup-* 
port  in  India,  without  a  hope  of  ever  bdng  state  to  Mvisit  tiieir 
native  country.  It  becomes  your  duty,  Mr,  Editorrto  expose  the 
real  state  of  this  service  in  England,  and  not  to  permit  its  degraded 
and  oppressed  condition  to  continue  unknown  ^  ^at  othtt's^  at  least^ 
tnay  avoid  the  errors  which  the  ignorance  of  those  now  in  the 
service  led  then!  into. 

Ad' to  the  pensions  attached  to  Retired  Members  of  the  Medical 
Board,  I  must  say  I  consider  them  adequate,  or  nearly  aaji:if  they 
Could  only  be  reached  in  any  reasoaable  period  of  service }  it  is  not 
>^lh  the  amount  of  that  pulsion,  but  with  the  time  it:  takes  to  reach 
it,  ihat  I  am  disposed  to  tod  feuh,  for  this  laat  malaea  it «  dead 
%ktUit  to  the  service^  II  a  pension  is  so  ^ven,  thata  man  haslittle 
ibt  n6  diance  of  living  to  Obtain  it,  of  what  value  can  it  be  to  him  ? 
VDoA  ^^ng  that  the  only  two  individuals  who  enjoy  this  pension  are 
nc^y  eighty  years  ci  age,  who,  no\^  in  the  k^er  ranks  oi  the 
aervice,  can  look  to  obtain  it  ?  Upon  this  subject)  I  think  the 
postscript  to  the  Bengal  memorial^  above  reAsred  to,<  stating,  the 
e6mparaiive  prospects  of  the  departments  at  the^nee  Presidencies, 
upon  the  Ibur  years*  time  to  the  Medieal  Boards  being  mtroduced, 
C6ntmn^  arguments  so  unanswerable  as  to  the  low  condition  of  the 
Bengal  service,  compared  with  that  of  the  other  two  Presidencies, 
that  I  shall  here  annex  it  in  a  note  ^  showing,  at  kast^  the  superior 
chances  of  attdning  the  higher  pensions  at  the  sbter  i^eaidoocies. 
The  utter  disregard  into  whieh  it  is  undtratood  the  Bengal  Medical 
Board  has  fhllen  ^r  many  years,  would  lead  vtt,  as  a  wdi-wisher  to 
the  department,  to  hbpe,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  will  require 
that  the  Military  Secretary  ta  Government  should  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  usurp  their  powers,  but  that  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
^hmM  lead  the  Government  in  aH  points  relative  to  the  department. 
It  is  generaUy  believe^^  that  had  this  been  attended  to,  the  situation 
of  apothecary^genera}^  would  not  be  held  at  present  bv  the  geutle* 
jsan  who  now  holds  it^  and  the  Govemor-Geoeral  would  have  been 
iaiccd  ftom  Iha  imputation  of  truckling  to  one  of  his  Council,  at  the 
aacrilteof  the  interests  of  the  dezMurtmenti  which  the  Medical  Board> 
itis  said,  were  disposed  to  uphold. 
'    To  phct  the  advantages  as  to  panstoimif  ibe  MadtoJ  Setvke  of 
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the  {U^  Ii^d&^'E^f^blislmieh^^  ujpdzi  ah  ecffia!  1b66ng,  it'Mtf^ 
become  absohitel]^  iiecessary  to  re-model  the  higher  gmd^.ih' 
Bepgalfoid  M^asj  so  as, to  bring  them  on  a  par^  as  to  the  cbaiic^' 
of,supexiQr.p^mi<Pa«i:WitJb  the  Bombay  estaUishmen^..  To  eff^^ 
tbia,  it  appears  to.  me  that  ti^emoait  equable  and  just  arrangoDoeiil) 
would*  beytoigiont  tb  a>  specified  numbei'  of:  the  senior rsuperia^ 
tending^surgeons  of  *  ^e  Presidencies  the  persmud  aUowmces'of  a> 
Meml^r  of  the  Medical  Board,  together  with  the  pension  of  that 
grade;  thus  giving  the  three  establishments  the  same  chancie  of 
advantage  as  to  pensions,  according  to  the  numerical  strength  of 
each  establishmentj,  which  at  present  is  so  much  in  favour  of 
Bombay,  and  so  much  against  Bengal. 

I  remain,  i^r,  your  obedient  servant, 

A. 

P^sWi^fi^/iinteTnorria  frvm  th4  Bengal  Mtdkd  EaaifUikment-ia  Ue 


K 


// 


€^tir¥^o/  HHfetion,  fmUfarded  in  1824.    Not  yet  replied  h. 


.  *^^ince  this  jpji^^priBl  was  drawn  out,  the  orders  of  the  Court  qflHrec- 
tors  inf  roauqing  a  tour*  by  rotation  of  four  years,  to  each  member  of  the 
MfeHiedl  Boards,  'to  take  effect  In  Bengal  from  the  Ist  Miiy  1824,  hatfe 
bfefetf  prtUiltttd,'  its  ^flfects  tipfon  the  department  in  ac(ieleWMing  pVo'md; 
tioii'  wt  ladHralieettieM  til !  the  h^er  rates  of  peniion,  wkem  oamparcd 
K^thi  the fHtaWli«hmeflta>at lihe  sistef  Presidencies,  m^ .ie iiriafl]F.n<>tid6di 
TbeiestaNi8)wiifil^  iA B^nf^ h  United  to  300/  (^^M mmmcrt^a^eiif 
350,) '  that  at  Madras  at  210,  and  that  at  Bo^ibay  to  120  in  nmfb^*' JA 
each  a  boar^  of  three  members  is  attached;  being  to  the  first  as  1  to  100, 
to  the  ^cot^'ai  1  to  70,  iftnd  to  the  third  as  1  to  40  j  in  thirt  prd^(^i6ii^ 
therefore^  ^vSl  the  respcctitfe  services  benefit  from  the  systeiQ  nbw  itfOnii 
^\M^  i  «o  that;  Ih'fWct,  X6  bring  Bengal  upon  an  equiQ  fV)pthkg\vith*fttM>' 
biv,"  the  seven  semwmembers  on  the  medical  hst  shfndd  reee!t^>th% 
sawrv  each  bfa  member  of  the  Medical  Board,  and  becovvie  entitled  tb 
penmns  of  500/.  tiier  anlnttm,  after  two  years  sendees  as  such  i  MM>  w  \k. 
removed  from'  their  apppintmeiits  (and  to  return  upon  the  t^ti^ist  If  ttiej 
choosey  af\^r  four  years  tour,  giving  place  to  others.  The  marked  di^ 
bdraiitaged  of  the  Medical  Department  in  Bengal,  vrheh  compared  With 
Bombay  arfd  Madras. 'and  which  must  yearlv  increase,  may  be  ndtieed  bj 
at  glaHce  ait  ^  Army  Register  of  the  respective  Presidencies';  yf\%t€  it  >wiH 
bb  stoi  that  the  juiifor  member  of  the  MediCd  Board  in  B^gal'  Is  a iM 
gTiTg^dn  of  30th  Ortobpr  17^*7;  the  jtmior  member  at  Mailras  \%  a  M 
surgeon  of  13th  Janimry  18(*3;  mid  the  junior  mpiii!.»er  at  Bombay 
entered  the  serrke  0nlff  i/i  ifte  f/car  ISQ7 II 

'  Tbc  Ittst  member  wl*o  vacated  hia  scat  at  the  Mcdkal  Board  of  Biom^ 
bay,  appears  to  Imve  parsed  throu^^h  thu  service  wi  3$  yeatfi  ■  a  period  olT 
Sefvite  wbieh  lirougln  tbc  senior  gupcrlntcndinj^-surgeon  in  Bengal  to  his 
present  rank  only  in  18  H,  or  lOyears  ug<j ;  vv  heretic  t lie  thrt^e  hst  proino- 
tlons  to  su|ienutending  surge^jn  at  Boixjbuy  wa,^  nttaiued  mch  witlan  20 
yeurs  eervioe^  the  last  proiiioled,  J\Jr.  G'Ogilvy,  bebg  an  assistant- 
prg^eon  of  11th  Aii^i^t  1805,  was  Junior  m  standinu  to  Messrs.  8. 
^louffh  and  Wlliam  Pwiton  vf  the  Beii|^itl  Scnke.  flie  disparity  and 
df^aiminti^^es  In  Bcn|,^a!  arc  further  e>teinpU*itMl  by  the  fact,  thai  Mr. 
G.  O^hy,  ut  Bombay,  by  tbc  next  tour  of  rotation  id  the  Bombay  Board, 
Orithin  two  and  a  half  year?,)  latist  necessarily  Btaod  Mt  for  a  slebt  in 
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1|f^B<)^bay  ]Vb<tic«lBoar4j  en^tling  bim^  after  twa  years  aenncetliereb, 
to  the  pcndoa  of  500/.  per  aan.,  whereajj  the  junior  superintendiijg-surgeon 
ofBenffal,  already  28  years  in  the  service,  wul  require  four  rotations  of  the 
Medjcfi  Board,  or  1€  years  longer,  to  place  hitn  as  junior  member  of  the 
Board ;'  the  fonxier  cannot  exceed*  29  yekfs,  but'tb^  latter  bahnot  be  less 
lliati  48^  years,  in  passlit^  through  the  respe^tiit^  senfi^es^iaild^this.will 
befouful't*  apply,  in  ai^ill  greateit  degree;  as  tiieir.'jroa>c0tiF»  sevt^ices 
od^aiwe.  under'  the  ioporajtion  of  tbe^  presetfH  syiitem.  It.  U  hoped  that 
l^e'4;oQsi4ieration  of  the  statement  inay  weigjh  in  fayov  pi  some  further 
benefit,  to  the  Bengal  Medical  Dq^artment,^  to  jplace  it  on  &  parity  with 
those  of  the  sister  rresidencies/ 


East  and  West  India  1'rade. 


Our  readers  wiU  recollect  the  pains  we  took  to  show  the  fiillacies 
of  Mr*  Jluskjijson'd  speech  on  the  East  and  West  India  Trade,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Whitmore's  motion  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  IVe 
ar^  glad  to  &ee  that  this  subject  lias  since  ejtcited  the  attention  of 
others  J  and  that,  in  a  small  work,  entitled,  '  The  Anti-§layery  Re- 
portetj'  spme  details  are  given  which  are  worth  repeating  here, 
more  esp^ially  as  it  is  prol3able  that  the  oriii:inal  work  is  not  g^ne- 
rnlty  known  in  India.  Afu^r  inlrodrifiiig'  the  debate^  which  we  liave 
gtren  at  great  length  hi  the  *  Onental  Herald'  for  June,  with  notes 
oil  the  several  speeches,  the  writer  sayji : 

'  k  wiw^  as  sorted  by  Mr*  Hu&kii^saii,  ihiit  no  benefit  whatever  wa« 
deiived  to  ibii  \Wii  Indiiirjs  from  tlveb*  monopoly  of  the  Britiah  sugar 
mEirk^t.  Now,  if  this  poettioa  were  deemed  to  be  corrcclj  it  dnesiteein 
i^jctraordliiariF  that  that  mtiuopolv  should  be  proloag-ed.  It  rannot  be 
denie<l  thai  tie  desire  of  \U  abolition  is  very  g'eneral  throughout  the  kbg- 
dom,  mad  hm  been  expressed  in  inimme ruble  petitions  to  ParlianjeaL 
Nether  caa  it  be  denied  tliat  this  manupoly  is  felt,  and  that  it  unques^ 
tiouid)ly  cjperatei,  as  vl  ^riovanee  in  the  ca^e  of  \wcgt.  classes,  both  in  tbi« 
country  and  ia  Britiiih  ludia,  who  comjdain  of  its  pre^^sare,  and  who  call 
for  i 1 6  ex ti ait i on ,  IJ nde r these  cire aniiitanees, no tb in^  c an  b e  c on ceivcd 
toare  un^f  ^^-'i^as^  thtia  to  reject  a  prayer  ^  consioivtuil  to  all  tbe  rceog- 
lu^cd  printlpks  of  our  coiaajercial  i>olicy,  luid  to  rctuia  rcjstrictionfi 
offeusiive  and  iiymnoust*  m  well  a**  unjust  to  innUitnile*,  while  it  ii^  swU 
jnltt^  that  they  yield  no  advaattige  to  unv  other  pjirty.  !t  Is  ]>erfect]y 
iibvinu*^,  thiit  if  this  statement  were  helievca  to  be  true,  "there  eould  be  no 
^^roarnl  fur  caotion  or  hesitation  ab  Xn  the:  course  to  be  tukcn  :  it  yft^nXA 
he  lif>th  norea&ouidjle  mid  absurd  to  eonliaue  the  nioaopoly  m  question 
for  u  siti^b  lionr.  If  it  i^j  to  be  maintaiacd  hi  gpite  of  all  the  sirtmg' 
reasons*  ivhkU  exist  for  abi>lisbiag'  it,  thl«  must  arise  from  a  conviction 
the  very  oppo.^ite  to  that  whlcli  haii  been  exprei^sed,  namely^  that  eonftl- 
derablc  beacfit  u  in  some  wuy  or  otber  (icrived  frtiia  it  liy  the  West 
tmlmuH.  And  it  is  some  prcsuiaption,  ut  leait,  iu  favour  of  thk  opinion, 
that  Uioy  anti  tbelr  partlzutni  (amoug'  wh<nn  we  srboidd  be  sorry  to  auinber 
the  Right  nononrable  Genlkiuan)  arc  alone  eager  to  defend  and  protect 
ihiJi  ittonopol) , 
.  ^,UMIJ^tuid_  wmgm^A  fttT  bdkvifig  that  thfi  moiK^^uly  ii  of  no  f^al 
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benefit  to  Che  West  Inditos,  w,  thtft  aft  mmt'oi  <ii€ir ttiglfr  !■  trnpttled 
into  this  country  than  b  consumed  there,  the  surpliu  being  exp^rtifA  to 
the  continent,  its  price  cannot  be  enhanced  in  conieqneiice  of  the  mdnd* 
poly ;  becttise  the  price  on  the  continent  must  neoessarlly  fc^fidftte  M 
price  in  fiocliiiifl.  Admitting  tiiis  as  a  cenehd  piscipi^  ftt,  we  Ivodd 
ask,  how  it  happens,  that  though  the  West  Indiana  are  «ow  atHlMrlf  ftt 
export  their  surplus  directly  from  their  j^antationt  to  the  contimniti 
thoy  prefftr  sending  it  first  to  England,  and  then  from  England  ta  tiNi 
•continent,  though  U  thus  becooies  loaded  with  double  freight^  lnsnranct» 
commissian,  and  shipping  and  landing  charges  ?^  This  otherwise  atcaufft 
proceeding  is  to  be  expluned  only  on  the  prindple  of  their  dtrivinff,  m 
some  way,  a  very  great  advantage  from  their  monopoly  of  the  British 
mvket.  And  the  fact  is,  that  the  drawback  oa  the  jrennea  sugar  exported 
from  this  country  is  so  regulated,  as  not  only  to  compensate  to  the  West 
Indian  olanter  the  heavy  extra  charges  just  mentionea,  but  to  afibrd  him 
a  consioerabie  profit  besides,  all  which  must  obvioudy  come  out  of  Iha 
pockets  of  .the  people  of  this  country. 

*  It  is  a  furllicr  }>rot>f  of  tbe  i-orret  tiiess  of  thb  n>w  of  the  subject. 
Hot  oniy  ihiit  no  raw  stigur  is*  shippt'd  ttirectly  from  tke  WcBt  InAkh  to 
the  cdotineiit,  (except  iu  ii  cast'  to  which  we  jsUall  preienGy  (i4vert,) 
though  the  continental  port*  are  open  to  receive  it;  mi  that  the  Hltolt  -. 
q  iiajit  it  V  ex  gutted  thither  froui  tUh  ccumtry  in  n  rmr  Rtaie  in  1^25^  for 
exatnnfcp  did  out  exceed  20t>  lt>us,  wu*!  was  prolniJ>ly  ti*>t  even  iiitrndcd 
for  sale  tberi%  bciux  evidently  tiot  nnire  than  might  be  rctiaired  for  die    .' 
use  (jf  tin;  t-rewii  of  tlie  sliipii  engaged  in  the  trtnle  hctiveen  Great  Britma 
and  the  continentp    Be»»tdes  ibis,  there  were,  in  that  year,  S^O^fl/J  ewi.^  '; 
or  16,049  loiis  of  refintid  m^  exported  to  the  continent,  irMcfa,  reckofl'  / 
iiig  U^  it  ife  ret'koued  in  tlicei  in  torn -house  returns)  at  the  rat^  Mewt,  of  / 
raw  fiir  eaeh  20ewl.  of  refined,  wonld  seeni  to  csthibU  an  export  of  '* 
M5,$b2  cw  t.  v»f  raw,  uf  27,2^3  toii8, 

'  The  law  at  that  time  allowed  to  the  exporter  of  one  ton  of  refinfd 
sugar  a  drawback  of  46/.  And  if  it  had  required  34  cwt.  of  raw  to  pro* 
duce  a  ton  of  refined  sugar,  tliis  would  have  been  an  equitable  arrange*  ' 
ment.  But,  in  truth,  30  cwt.  of  raw  sugar  is  equal,  or  more  tbaa  equii, 
to  the  production  of  20  cwt.  of  refined,  besides  leaving  a  oonsidmbk 
residuum,  after  refinement,  of  both  bastards  and  molasMs. 

*  The  calculation  may  be  thus  made  t 

'  30  cwt.  of  raw  sugar  yield  about  75  lbs.  ^er  cwt.,  or  about 
20  cwt.  in  all,  of  refined ;  on  which,  previous  to  July  1826, 
a  drawback  was  allowed  on  exportation  of • .  £^    0    0 

'  Besides  the  refined  sugar,  30  cwt.  of  raw  yield  about  392  lbs, 
or  31  cwt.  of  bastards :  these  come  into  the  home  market 
nearly  on  the  same  footing  with  raw,  which  pays  a' duty  of 
27«.  per  cHt.  being  therefore  equal  to , . . . .       4  14    )S 

*  They  also  yield  about  504  lb.  or  44  cwt.  of  molasses,  which 
comiuff  into  the  market  on  the  same  footing  wiU^  that  pay-  . 

ing  a  auty  jof  10#.  per  cwt.  are  equal  to  «... « , . .  * .      i    5    0  . , 

'MakinginaU jTSS  19    6 

'  Now  the  whole  duty  actuaUv  paid  on  the  raw  sugar  which 
produced  all  this  was,  on  3Crcwt.  at  27«. ...,...,  .^ ,.,..  •    40  10    0 

.    ,  '  Leaving  a  ^ain  of « ...•.../.• .  J^I2    9   ^ 
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Or  Mftdf  4te.  4dL  m  ^9tik  cwt  of  tlic  twr  rafrv  »•  niamifiM^tiatd,  md 
m^k'iMg.  UiMsefor^  a  prodt  t4»  tb%  W««t  InUkui^  on  the  wh^e  ^f  wi  im^ 
^oxU&Qm.  Uie  Britiili.dominioni  (180,000  tons)  of  about  a  miUioA  and 
a  hiilf.  i«A((aad  of  the  1,200,OOOA  at  which  it  w««  iwally  rtckoiMd* 

'^  fiwfh  was  the  state  of  tbiogt  before  the  reeent  change  fai  the  node  ef 
reg«hrtinf  the  di«wback. 

•  Notf,  instead  of  461.  there  U  drawn  back  on  each  ton  of 

refined  sugar  exported  a  sunt  of £4\    8    4 

'  The  other  advantages  of  bastards  and  molasses  retnaining 
Ihe  same,  amount  to 6  19    6 

•Makhjjfindl ;M8    7  !• 

•  NfJw  the  duty  paid  on  SOcwt.  is  stifl  only    40  10    • 

•  S6  that  there  is  left  on  this  transaction,  ercn  now,  a  gain,  on 

^rery  30  cwt.  of  raw  sugar,  exported  in  a  refined  state,  7^  17».  lOdL 

hem^  c^iiiil  to  a  little  more  thaii  5#.  3ef.  per  cwt.         ^ 
*ln  haviD^  staled,  therefore,  the  bounty  to  have  been  6#.  per  cwt. 
before  the  rtecnt  alteration^  and  only  3*.  since,  we  have  been  consider- 
ably l»6lovv  the  luark  j  that  bounty  appearing  to  have  been  8#.  4d.  before 
itaTcduction*  and  hmnir  .still,  as  it  appears  to  us,  6*.  3ff. 

VWe  admit  it  to  be  open  to  tlie  West  IndimiM  to  say,  that  we  have 
^stunBted  tlie  ^^uwutiijj  of  re  ft  tied  au^ar  obtained  txorii  a  cul,  of  raw  too 
high,  vilfcTfi  \^e  filate  it  al  71  lb.  to  J'Slb. :  but  we  tbink  nc*t;  and  if  an 
itivr,  ■  K  ucre  uoly  idlovveJ,  we  lire  confident  it  would  be  aho^n  that 
evrji  riate  lb  htlow  the  truth.    Indeed,  the  arrangement  of  the 

dmwijai  h,  winch  allows  41/.  Sf.  4^/.  to  the  exporter,  seems  to  asaumc 
that  only  301  c>i"i.  i*f  raw  are  required  for  thc^  prtJ  duet  Sou  of  a  ton  of 
refined;  and  even  if  that  ciiletiktioii  were  cdr-v  i  V,  ihe  ^'^lib  would  itill 
he  6/,  1%,  G(l.  per  tun,  or  4^.  7W.  per  cwt.  of  raw  sugar. 

'The  yiddiiag  t>f  30ewt.  af  raw  sugar  h,  on  the  above  calculatioi^ 
(iead|  aa  1oUo%vk  ; 

Refined  sugar  • 20cwt. 

Bastard* , 34 

Molasses  . . .  • » » .  4i 

Waste 2 

30» 
',  If  the  imerstlpn  of  this  bounty  extended  only  to  the  quandtv  actually 
ezporced,  ns  efSeets  would  be  comparathrely  triilinr.  We  should  be 
paying  to  the  West  Indians  from  120,000/.  to  140,000/.  in  order  that  sd 
inach  of  their  sugar  as  went  abroad  might  be  sold  at  a  chewier  rate  to 
our  neighbours  than  we  otirsetves  can  obtain  it  for;  but  precisely  in  the 
latfie  decree  as  the  price  of  the  sugar  we  export  is  thus  lowered  to  them^ 
ft  the  pnee  of  our  whole  consumption  enhanced  to  us.  This  effect  ii 
inefitaole  i  and  the  enormous  extent  to  which  it  operates  upon  us  at  a 
taat,  for  the  benefit  of  the  West  Indies,  has  been  already  shown. 

■■  ■  *       — ■  -  ■        ■ '  •  ■  ■    ■ — >-  ■ ■  ■ 

e  *  We  do  not  touch  fbr  the  perfect  acenracy  of  these  statements.  We 
proceed  necessarily  on  <faM»  more  or  less  uncertain.  This  very  nnetfk- 
UaMlty,  however^  Ibrmt  a  ttrong  reason  for  i^  oommHtee. 
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*  If  it  frte  Pftld,  In  T(*ply  m  ntl  thi^»  t)iftt  iti  st^itin^*  the  Wc^t  fti^a  fiiitie^* 
poly  to  be  productive' f>f  no  aUvantui^e  lt>  tlie  West  Imlmii*,  it  w%a 
miended  not  to  sptftk  of  the  boiiktv,  vv^ich  is  n  matter  ihal  *!0f«  jrot 
injure  the  East  hKU<*3,  nnd  only  concpros  the  pefTole  of  England^  Imt  *rf 
the  pROTBCTiNfi  DUTY  aUme.  '*  If  the  people  of  Enfjknd/'  we  premmc 
it  will  he  argtted,  *'  t^hooae,  in  their  cxtriMoe  llhefRlity,  to  give  the  poor 
Weal  lodiflii  planter  eight  or  nine,  or  any  other  nnoibcr  of  hundrfd 
thousand  pounds  annUiillv,  whcre^^lth  to  pny  for  hia  drivers  and  his 
overseers^  his  stocks  and  Ms  whips,  hh  workhousics  and  hU  ^IhbeU 
fthroad  j  or  for  his  s|ilenr!id  c^tnblishuients,  and  sents  In  parliamCiit  nt 
home;  is  it  ui>t  mt^t  unrv^iQnuljki  in  you  aboJiUon'ma  ftirtiously  to  ^d 
iMik  With  them  on  tbntBoctt^?.  WhyfihtfuM  yoiiiiiiir««nM^'<a«li^flie 
Irae  ccmne  of  Aeir  ateemomftry.  eontribulioiiB  ^  It  is  aol  i^M^e  •  viiatk 
fwrt.  of  .what  thev  .nuflft>  without  b  omnaoLur,  to  feed  tlit  yvapeHp^^ef 
Ibgiaod.  Xhe  pLuKtem  Indoed  are  pwiperft  of  anotiitf  gfiode^tatgliil 
th^  aM  pvipers.  Let  .iw  not  gmd^t  them  thb  tiiflkii^  boo»4.  It  HfoM 
he  cruel  to  <kive  them<  to  lay  down  tueir  equipa^s ;  and  to  abandon  iMI 
«eal8  in  |Mvliainciit;  and  to  go  orar.to  a  burninr  climate^  .in'»fdar» 
look  after  their  alantfl,  and  to  arrest  the  watte  of  Bfe  «wlHdi  ir>9«in|  ml 
amonff  .them.  Let  ui  have  pity  upon  them  1  Ijet  tk  d»  aa  w«  wimA  Ml 
done  by  !'*  * 

*  Leann^  this  appeal  in  favour  of  the  bounty  to  produce  its  due  efT^i^p 
we  yrill  uext  tnrn  to  the  proteeting  duty.  Here  ive  freelv  ntltnic»  that 
it  h  of  the  nature  of  all  innpolitic  restrictions  on  trade  to  *fo  little  or  nd 

Sood  to  those  in  u'hose  favour  thcy  nre  enacted,  coinptred  wUb  th«»  mnl 
ley  inflict  on  all  besides*  T\um  it  may  possibly  be  with  the  pot  n 
duty  in  favour  of  West  India  produce.  If^  h<jwever,  we  were  v. 
to  adoiit  Lhat  it  did  no  i^ood  to  the  West  Indians,  the  teoftcity  mtU  at  Inch 
they  clin^  to  it,  and  which  we  cannot  do  them  tlio  injustice  tu  belkvi 
sprinjEfs  fmro  pure,  «lis interested  malevokuce,  would  convince  ui  wew**^ 
wron^  in  our  our  aduiiK^iou.  llicy  never  could  contend  for  it  witll  J 
warmth  and  bitlerne.^s  whieli  they  soinetiiue^  dispky,  uulca«  tbtre  w 
some  iul\  antag'e  to  be  derived  from  it.  The  amount  of  that  fldvMiti|Et 
we  have  never  pretended  to  be  able  Bccurately  to  appreciate.  But  whife- 
ever  it  be,  it  la  at  lea.st  suflieient,  in  their  estimation,  to  be  worth  ft 
violent  struggle  to  retain  it;  and,  to  that  of  the  Pre&ideut  of  the  liourd 
of  Trade,  to  be  worth  the  sacrifice  of  part  of  his  hi^h  and  widl  eariiti 
reputation  for  enndmir  find  cansisteut-yj  in  order  to  presrrvc  it  to  thM 
for  a  somewhat  longer  period.  Generally  speakiaf ,  it  cailnot  ba 4i|rtiad» 
that  the  remoFal  of  this  prolec1lnfr.4iUy>  would  hare  tliB:«ibtt*of  aMh 
teriaUy  cheapening  one  of  the  nccesianes  of  life.  If,  vat  iMMWtmmn^ 
the  East  Indian  merchant  can  import*  wiliiout  lois^  ten^lhoiHaa^  um§yti 
BVLgw  annually,  though  loaded  with  an  «atbra  duty  of  lOL-  ptf  Ma^itm 
not , to  be  believed  thi^^  if  the  impoei  were  raoMm^  w«  w»M  muKlmM^ 
that  sugar  both  cheaper  and  in  giwHer  qnatttttieai    But  in' 


selves  upon  the  principle,  so  fully  admitted  Ity  the  President  nCihe 
of  Control  on  this  occasion;  tneit'itss  impnutlon  Is  an  not  of  " 
injustice  towards  the  inhabitants titf  ladin^^-flBMl  we: will  mid  tOt 
jaqt  of  cvudi^tustve  towards  x>Hr  ot^rving  taaminetHreni  hi».'tin»^ 
imd  towjffdi  thdj|fcwii|»g  j^f^datipAjofteiaML  >  k  k  a^  ' 
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of  prtmlity  m  the  k|r«  wtj^^refykto  owrjc^xBi^firctidfoliciL  Aal wbile, 

m(a  ^uch  *%  Umli  \ii\md,  we  di&penjie  ou^  boui^tlci  to  a  few.  nundred^  of 
"W^i^i  Iwlmi  liUnWn,  we  refuse  to  tKe  myriads  of  our  liidka  tuiuects, 
and  lo  the  ^wnniuji':  Jind  starTiug  populatioa  of  Great  Britain  aadlreWd, 
t  I  ^<^  of  their  energies,  by  r&maving  ih&  obfitaclea  w^  liave  our* 

f  M*/{  {o  it,  ixud  wnich  are  declared  to  be  a  benefit  to  no  party. 

liiiu '  h  M    i  planters  object  to  tbU  ^ercise  of  our  justice  and 

hmih  no  less  singular  an  instance  of  Inconsistency  on  tho 

piirt  iti  iiiKi  in  o  u  r  I J  Lpst  enlightened  statesme  n  and  uolitica)  e'c  onouusts, 
that  be  e^bould  be  f  uimd  throwing  the  broad  shield  of  his  r/^putaticta  And 
l^jfliKure  uvcr  surh  ^i system.  .1  .  • 

^UwasinffiiikMiify  stated iatecottiM  of  thediMiKsion^  tkatif  !t#«f6 
tniB^halthe  veaoval  of  the  protectimg  daty»  on  Bast  India  miM  fot 
fjuMBple,  irauld  produce  all  the  results  anticipaled  from  it,  then  It  must 
Iwne  iMQiq^lAed  that  that  sugar  would  have  found  its^vay  to  the  cdntinentl 
tod'tkete  luive  oobm  into  competition  with  the  surpliis  sngar  of  the  West 
ladftea.  Now,  even  if  we  couH)  not  disoover  any  satisfoetOT)^  way  of 
Metfialroiixtliis  dilemma,  we  sbowkl  not  the  less  beliere  that,  if  ft^ 
■me  ware  given  to  this  trade,  and  if  the  galling  restrictions  which  feitter 
Ale^filish  capitalist  in  India,  and  lead  withimpostt  the  Britiih  merchant 
u;  j.oi.  ,  .iii-  Riiiovtd,  tlit:  result  itself  would  furnish  the  best  solution 
u£  the  diJliLiiltv.  Na  una  liutisrstanda  better  than  the.  President,  of.  the 
Putu-d  fjf  Truitft  the  puiveriii  I  effect  produced  by  the  mere  absenee  ^ 
rvru'ir[ltni$  uyv>u  lyi^  piirtuuU^  brancu  of  coinmeree.  This  was  oni^of 
iiU  niJa  ;tr.icLi«n£[|Lt^  m  f.^vuiir  i>f  his  much  maligned  measures  in  rcspeo^ 
la  siik  an^J  Ejliippin^r ;  tiud  iki-  result  has  proved  it  to  be  perfectly  eoa»> 
duAiTti,    lie  cjuifiiti  doutit  ihiit  it  would  prove  equally  so  hi  thie  instance 

*  Bui  ii3dc|>€udciitly  4if  thiH  general  aind  irrefragable  ground  of  confl- 
ieneft  wt  wuuid  a^k,  u  hetb<'r  it  be  not  true  that  there  exist  a  variety  of 
lapiilBRni«  to  tfa^  kiiut  ot  commerce,  the  absence  of  which  is  so 
■AlE^iBfii4f  nllt!^ed  to  W  pritna  fade  evidence  against  the  probability  of 
a  1rir>£^  Pii^or  trtide  with  tht^  K^ist  Indies  ?  If  so,  all  we  need  say  fn  i*eply 
Is^  ^  Eemore  yntu-  rcf4trk-tii)n^ ;  set  free  our  enei^ieS;  and  then  if  we  do 
giilfiie#^ed/ abjure  your  o^«a  principles,  and  revert  to  the  ei^lode^d 
pdim  of  cj thi.' r  d ays,'  U n i j  1 1 ^stionably  no  great  trade  can  be  estaolished 
pi0WT.  It  lamt  bnvc  it'  heginniug,  and  its  gradual  progress. '  Thus 
iMpHilfiith  Ea»t  Indian  hulj^-a  At  present,  the  cultivation  of  siigar, 
^  Britl^U  (*iip*ifal,  hti*  nnt  v\o.n  commenced  in  that  quarter.  The  dis- 
4]<o«riigeineiitA  both  there  ami  in  this  conntry  are  so  great,  as  wholly  to 
pRvent;  Ihe  ii(>pli<ntmti  of  ( upital  in  that  direction ;  and  until  these  dis- 
.MMM^iijuafit  ti  are  6l niatctl ,  1 1  lo.  trade  mnst  remain  in  itspresent  state  of  d<s 
aA  aiid  tiitiliraiJiciiitce.  The  neeeaaities,  indeed,  of  the  merchant,  not 

I  ewft  wLili  ublti{e  blm  tVoui  timeto  time  to  bring  sugar  to  this  country  as 
durt  iwf  igtii  ;  hut  if  h^  were  relieved  from  the  burthensome  tax  he  has  to 

EMfion  it,  he  wotild  briu|r  it  tocly  and  regtdariy,  and  its  growth  would 
eftie  t0  the  full  cjtteot  of  his  deoMuid.  ft  is  not  enongh  to  sav  to  him, 
y&m  wattjr  caivjr  the  migar  ef  *  India  to  iIm  continent.  His  answer  is,  *  My 
tiyoiC  Wtt  Londoft^  If  I  send  it  te  -the  continent  direct  I  ahid)  have  no 
ttew  weight  tf or  myr^Aiip  {  and  tf  I  send  it  to  the  continent,  after  having 
■ilia  fitin  TiijM  n  tn  rnglahil  I  shall  tend  it  under  every  possible  di^- 
iMJ^ailage^  wti  leaded  wilh  dewibie  oha^pea,  thef«  also  to  meet/ hrtMyme 
,mkm  6ittnariea»  at  kaai»  of  Europe^  as  well  ae  in  England,  with  piY>. 
^Hfiig  diitlit.ia  iaipiur  «f  thnt  own  eotonipd  produce^  B^dei/  my 
OrimltUHerM,rol.  14*  Z 
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tnmsacUont  we  with  'Enghikd,    It  is  tWe  I  wish  to  form  tnf  estahfisb- 

mcnts  and  to  realize  not  only  zny  profits,  but  my  commissions,  inite^^ 
of  transferrinj^  those  commissions  to  foreigners ;  and  if  I  must  submit 
to  send  my  heavy  ^oods,  (Imy  su^ar,  for  mstance,)  to  the  continent^ 
I  must  change  my  whole  plan  of  trade,  and  send  my  light  goods  thither 
direct,  as'^ell  as  my  heivy  goods,  form  my  establishments  there,  tnd 
abandon  England  entirely/  Many  other  reasons  might  be  assigned  to 
show  that  the  real  escape  from  the  dilemma  on  the  horns  of  Which  it  has 

restrictians^  which  pravc^nt  the  due  develfj|»n>ent  of  British  f  apital  and 
naiirc  indusitry  in  IhiIju;  tmd  wliifk  most  unjiLitly  load  with  impoitB^  in 
this  (.-ountry,  the  produce  of  that  capilul  iiiiil  of  that  induistry. 

*  We  hove  aaid  that  there  is  nnc  exceptinn  l<^  the  statement,  that  no 
sugars  go  tfireei  from  the  col*>nic*s  of  Great  Britain  fn  ihc  continental 
marltpt.  It  t^  thi'  ease  of  some  estate?  hi  that  part  of  Dutch  Otiiana. 
whieli,  in  1314,  wns  reded  U>  Ore  at  Britain,  and  In  farmir  of  wMcH  a 
itipiilatioTi  was  then  nfitnint^d  that  their  produce  should  no!  be  limtig-hi 
hitner,  Imt  carried  to  HuIIuikK  Tbifs  wai^  thoiifrht  ni  the  time  to  be  a. 
great  boon  to  the  propriet^jra.  At  tliij*  Terv  mnuieiit,  howeier^  we  un- 
derstand that  those  proprietorrs  are  earnestly  pr^^^ior  the  Oovenmient 
of  this  country  in  relief u  them  from  this  injurious  disthiction^  fttid  to 
permit  theni  Ut  send  their  siii(ars  tn  the  British  market;  the  lo**^  to  them 
of  not  beinj(  allxnved  to  pus*;  ihroufb  that  market,  ootvritlistaiidin^  the 
double  voyage,  belrijr  considerable.  We  l\ave  here  an  additional  proof 
of  the  hejivy  harden  to  which  this  country  Is  subjected  for  ih<i  support 
of  slavery. 

'  It  ifl  a  further  confirmation  of  it ,  t!iat  a  practice  has  recently  ^own 
up  of  extracting  fnmi  the  mohisjc.?  import ecf  from  the  West  ludiea  the 
suifar  coutamed  in  it,  anil  either  bringing^  that  sugar  into  coDjumption 
at  home,  or  exportin^ir  it  in  a  refined  state  to  tlie  eontiiieiit*  It  weems 
right  to  wani  the  Government  of  the  extensive  fraud  a  which  may  thua  be 
psi-tised.  It  i&  obviously  ca^y  .so  to  nninage  the  manufitelure  of  aug'ar 
m  rhe  WcRt  Indies,  m  that  n  very  lar^e  proportion  of  sacchariftc  mtitler 
shall  be  held  suspended  io  (be  molasses;  and  as  the  duty  on  molasses  is 
only  lOf.  per  cwt.,  it  is  further  obvious,  that  ou  all  tbe^i^r  that  may 
be  extracted  from  it,  and  broug^ht  into  consumption  at'hoinc,  there 
mi^ht  be  a  clear  gain  to  the  itaporter  of  17^^  per  cwt.,  being  ihtj  diflV 
re  nee  betwet^n  the  duty  on  s%Tir  and  thiit  on  molars  ses.  Aud  mippojii^ 
the  mg^r  so  produced  to  puss  throiiijh  tlitj  pn>eej*s  of  refiiiijment.  the 
gain  would  be  materially  ijr^^iirer.  niirty  hmidred  wei|fht  of  iuch  rm 
sugar  will  have  paid  of  duty  ou  importation  only  the  ^Ufu  of  i$t.;  and 
yet,  when  refined  rtud  exporlfd,  ir  may  yield  th*:  same  amoimt  of  dr<^W- 
back,  Stc.  on  its  eiCport-iliou,  as  we  huve  shown  to  be  derived  from  the 
same  quantity  of  Mu^^ovado,  vihen  refiped  and  cxportedt  though  *J0  rwL 


of  Muscovado  j>ay  a  chity  of  40/,  Kk,  on  imporliition.  What  ia  to  hinder 
n  sugar  baker  m  this  eounirv,  having  u  sugar  cetaie  in  the  West  Il&diei, 
to  import  all  his  sugar,  in  tlie  wtate  uf  a  ihick  »yrup,  at  the  low  rate  of 
duty  of  10/.  a  ton,  and  ttj  receive  on  m  cxportiition.  in  a  refined  staiep 
nn  anibuiit  Qf  draw  back  which  shall  aflford liiin  %  most  ^uormou^  proStt 
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Vff^m  «Ti^ ottlered  to  hiA  printed  hf  ihe  Rdnse of  Cotmnont 
M  thfe  ISth  of  May  182f,  No.  S45,  %e  ejfetract  the  following  parti- 
culars of  the  East  and  West  India  Trade  : 

Esporti/rofn  the  VmtedL  JCingdom  to  the  East  Indies,  China,  S^c. 


' 

VaiiiflofiaaBaftie. 

,  y«r. . 

,    TotalValue. 

ofaUUndB. 

tur^dCkmona. 

Official. 

Yards. 

OAdal. 

1814 

£1,69^,404 

818;20B 

je88,19S 

1815 

«,0©4,566 

1,856,476 

109,644 

'  • 

•  i8ia 

«,1 85,642 

1,705,758 

142,811 

.    18ir 

2,779,6^6 

5,31 6;7^9 

432,123 

1818 

3,185,751 

;      8,849,046 

698,817 

1. 1 

.    1W9 

2,373,556 

7,127,661 

556,116 

tltl 

.    W30. 

8,272,811  . 

14,325,876 

1^38,701 

J    iM' 

181dl 

4,303,045 

19,8d6/)14 

1,531,293 

•     .'. 

16^ 

3,875,934 

20,741>843 

1,639,001 

'     •      1 

18^ 

4,355,431 

23,291,734 

1,741,057 

"1' 

'li^^^  ' 

4,394,800 

24,524,57'8 

1,765,346 

'iM»  I( 

JM.' 

,    3,945,076  . 

23,059,283 

1,715,222 

me 

4,877,133 

26,225,103 

2,066,596 

^fSiportifrom  the  Vnited  Kingdom  to  the  West  Indies^ 


\r 

Total  ValiMt 

IfaaufactnrtdQDt. 
torn  of  all  kinds. 

Value  ofManufiM^ 

rm. 

OffidaL 

tared  Cottons. 

[       iT 

Yards. 

OflciaL 

iei4 

6,622,1381. 

32,878,565 

2>975,067i. 

1815 

7,196,081 

38,338,786 

3,454,549 

181« 

4,853,228 

21,624,669 

1,988,902 

18lt 

7,015,691 

42,062,402 

3,724,380 

1818 

5^9,707 
4,692,414 

30,843,995 

2,671,fl34 

1819 

17,936,644 

1,551,203 

1820 

4,561,246 

19,676,487 

1,689,882 

1821 

5,311>J77 

27,087,914 

2^4M25 

182g 

4,370,100 

20,389,362 

1,739,938 

18!te  ' 

4,«99,271 

94,787,214 

2,107,376 

1824 

6>167,9S1 

27,551,050 

2301,931 

1825 

4,997,270 

27,211,696 

2346,787 

1826 

4,647,293 

19,292,606 

1,648,979 

Z2 
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Separation*r^A  Sminet. 


Official  Value  of  Imparts  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Eoit 
and  West  Indies.* 


y 


!'T 


'  ,.     .      v..    t    i>. 

I).. J   .  .;.  ♦ 

'■.^     f  •;  I-  . 
.  •■  ;.J    ... 

'< '     "  ()  •)( 
.....    I   ": 


Tbrt. 

Eofit  Iniliei, 

W*!St  Indira* 

>:•    1814 

^^HMGL 

^m'^^^OB 

1815 

8,03S,r36 

8,9.0iV2Ga 

mm 

8,a  10,607 

7,847,H95    , 

1817 

7.m7,SL7H 

8,3^£<;^2a 

1818 

7.337^9 

8,(iU8.rJ>0 

1819 

r^sf,^6^ 

8,i8H,5:i<i 

IHW 

7p5fi2,647 

8^54,51*1 

1821 

a,^3,571 

H^a7.47r 

182S 

,    540a,4C>0 

H,0H)JG4 

1823 

6,9iHM0 

8,4^5,259 

1824 

7,312,355 

9,0^5,54  f? 

m^ 

6,&BifiSii 

7,f>^^,S3'^ 

182fi 

'  8,o<y2,8:i8 

8,^gJ,507 

,  /  v.tf 


.:0 


I    7r 


"  ^  tKet^^lii  ihudi unceHaiht^ in  tlieM  official  WihieJs.TT€ofied£rdxi)iAe 
Wi^'st^liidies,  fbf  ^xHttipU,  is  taloed  at  7/.  pfflr  4nvt;i  -^emituxfAmfi^HlP 

'iHi\&i  ift^iMlt  <3/;  per  izivt.  Iq%o,  oa  tfie  /^tker  l)^}fi^,vfi^^ (^  ^t 
Indies,  is  valued  at  2s,  9d,  per  lb.,  when  its  real  average  .v^^  j&  ^J^' 
doidde  t^a(  9um.  Th,e  import  of  that  article  in  18^6  \Yas  7>o/o^7itTlD8. 
TTie  difference  of  value  is  1,088,126/.  on  tbal  ahrc!e'iJ(^i^/iWcll»Wi^ht 

'  to  be  added  t6  the  East  Indian  valuatidn  $  wli«r^iM,'/f^dudfiSM(|9i»7cifft. 
of  ^oflf^e  imported  ft*om  the  West  Indies^  tihere  ought -teilie'^dedMMn 

>  i^tM^yniUionB  in  f»voiir«f  the  jBast  Indies.  .         •,,,.,: /.,x,  a-j'xi 


•  II   • 


SEl^ARAtlON.*— A  "SOKNat.*      *   -  .  ~  ' 

Jh)W  Fsivoet  in  meiiiory**  vii^ion*  to  review 

PaM  hours  t>f  bliiis  ;•— to  thiak  htivv  oft  I  pre^a*d 

1'liy  yielding  hm^d,  sig^hcd  lo  tliy  heaviiig'  hrea^t^ 
An'ti  from  tiiy  half-closed  M<h  iin<J  t*r!>ita  Tiliie^ 
Iliy  inmost  tliouffhtd  and  tenr!erogt  h^lttgi  drew. 
To' think  ho>r  mut'h  of  thee  1  theti  posjsest. 
And  how  my  ardent  passion  htmiyl  ibe  rcil — 
Th*  vUion'fi  stteet,  Init  yd  'm  bitter  too  j 
For*  wHl'Ii  my  wuiuleriiiK  iho^glils  r>btnit»U'e  turn 
Frooa  dneaius  of  momcut^  fled  to  ptii^cul  trutU^ 
Pondering  the  iniseriea  of  my  exile  sUitCi 
I  sickcti  at  the  fhaage.^-Oh!  cotdd  T  l«^arn 
With  joy-infijjirltig  hope  my  wbc  to  sootht. 
And  by  the  past  to  jud^c  iny  fmore  fate  I 


UCM«    iMS    «M. 


B. 


•; '.  ^;  >H 

»".'  Mffni 
11    Jill   h) 

i: :: )  .!/: 

III.  »!-/{flJ 

>i).;:  boKf 
yi/:  Ilii — 
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There  has  recently  appeared  in  France  a  work  under  the  follow- 
ing title  I  '  Joiirney  to  Meroe,  to  the  Whke  Riwrieyojid  Faz-oql,  in 
the  south  of  the  Kingdom  of  Senuilr,  to  Sytmah^  and  five  other 
Oases,  performed  from  the  year  1819  to  1:82?,  by  M.  Fired.  Cailliaud, 
of  Nantes,  accompanied  with  maps,  pktes  ; representing  the  monu- 
ments of  those  cauntrlei^j  and  details  relative  to 'their  modem  state 
and  natuml  history.  Dedicated  to  the  Kingof  FVance.'  Vol.  1,  and 
2,  in  8yo.  price  14  francs.  <:'    i      i 

We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  seerngj  tUs  work  in  the 
original  r  btit  conceiving  the  country  of  which  it  weafe  to  be  one  of 
great  interest,  and  !ikely  to  be  especiaUy  so  to  our  readers  in  India, 
we  have  translated  the  foUoMing  account  of  it  from  the  last  Num- 
ber of  the  '  BtdUiin  VniveneV  that  has  reached  US  from  France. 

When  M/Cainiaud  undertook,  in  181^,  the  journey,  the  account 

of  which  is  announced  above,  he  had  already  visited  a  part  of  Egypt, 

'iiiiAifaidlDatefi^rred,!¥fiikh.  tbe  learned  of  Fnmc^,  a^  weU;0)[)  .wfiat  he 

'tet>  itti^faakMiiMi^t  /was. to  be  d(me  preparatory  to  revi3iUqg>.ii|ri^ 

^iOil^  ^liikim^  ^ilitles'fbr  observatkm;  countries  wtuehi  excite^ ^«o 


iii,,iH«  4fpaxji^  tl;ieyefor^  for  ^Egypt,  under  the  pfotecifon  6f  the 
.^QMltiUttttt^aiidivfitb  all  possible  instructions  a^d  aids  yrhich  could 
"rttMUrihi&'«#e8eaiicheB  profitable  to  hietoric^l  and  n^tupil  sdienc^ : 
^'Md^M^^i^ffiaM,'  hiipp^  ^enough  to  have  done  more  ^n.'OQiiiUihiMre 
been  expected  even  from 'his  zeal  and  devotion,  ha&ei!i»nf»Us]iad 
his  mission  with  a  success  that  will  confer  on  him  eternal  honour. 
He  is  the  first  European  who  has  seen  regions  scarcely  known  by 
name,  where,  bcf^jre  hina,  no  one  had  been  able  or  willing  to  ven- 
ture ;  and  the  re^^uUs  of  his  journey  fiirniyh  materials  for  hHing  up 
inmiense  chasms  in  the  geography  and  histfjry  of  the  East.  Some 
of  the  most  important  of  these  results,  tm  they  rcg^d  history,  we 
have  alreitdy  made  known  from  the  inoniimcnts  seen  and  drawn  by 
M.  Cailliaud^  and  of  th*?  existence  of  which  we  were,  till  now. 
Ignorant.  They  eliicidale  the  progress  of  event*i  which  affected 
those  regions  watered  by  tjhe  Nile^  which  are  sttuiitc  several  hundred 
leagues  Wyond  the  southern  frontierts  of  Kgyi^t.  The  volumes  con- 
taining the  account  of  this  joumey,  describe  these  countries  both, 
physkally  and  ethnogniphically ;  the  nature  of  the  soil,  its  natural 
productions,  and  tho^se  procured  by  agriculture  y  the  manners, 
usages,  gfivcrnm^nt,  iind  language  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  them ) 
— all  tire  detailed  from  our  traveller's  own  obscrvatioas  j  and  be  has, 
besflkjj  as-  often  as  be  had  it  in  bis  pwer,  detcrmiuedj  astronomic. 
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caUy,  the  position  of  the  principal  places  ^icb  he  visited.  A  large 
map  lays  his  route  before  us  -,  and  in  this,  that  which  strikes  ns 
most  at  the  first  glance  is  certainly  the  ^eat  number  of  towns  and 
Tillages  which  cover,  it  ma^  be  said,  each  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  these 
regions  where,  in  fact,  it  is  natural  that  the  population  should  have 
flocked  to  the  fertile  shores  of  the  river. 

,  Before  setting  out  for  Upper  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  M.  Cailliaud 
proposed  to  visit  the  Oases  of  Egypt,  and  especially  of  Syouah,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  them.    Arrived  at  Cairo,  our  traveller 
made  his  preparations  for  this  excursion.    Difficiilties  of  every 
]pnd,  and  among  them  native  superstition,  as  hostile  as  the  climate 
andUie  desert,  presented  themselves  on  all  sides.   M.  Cailliaud  sur- 
mounted all.    Belzoni  had  before  been  enabled  to  penetrate  into  these 
regions,  by  writing  on  paper  magic  characters,  capable  of  confound-* 
ing  his  enemies.   Sf .  Cailliaud  professed  himself  as  powerfhla  necro- 
mancer as  Belzoni  himself,  and  this  happy  expedient  was  employed' 
at  the  very  gates  of  Syouah,  and  when,  after  eighteen  dkj^  of  pain^- 
ful  march,  he  was  threatened  with  being  obliged  to  retrace  his 
dteps,  which  he  would  have  been  forced  to  do  had  not  his  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  of  magic  persuaded  his  guide  and  the  envbyil 
of  the  Sheik.    These  proceed  for  him  the  entry  into  the  town; 
situated  amidst  a  ^ch  vegetation  and  verdure,  produced  by  ^' 
servoh^  and  abundant  springs.     The  Sheiks  protectdL  the  Iva-*- 
veller  and  his  suite,  but  the  populace,  in  spite  of  the  ordinatneeB  of 
their  chief,  were  ih  a  general  alarm.     The  people  assembled  in  the 
public  square*    M.  Cailliaud  was  sent  to  them :  obliged  to  show 
his  papers,  he  got  off  by  exhibiting  an  old  firman  of  the  PiEi^ha  per^ 
mitting  hhn  to  visit  the  country  of  ^e  Troglodytes.    The  s^gea 
at  the  place  found  it  all  in  rule,  and  M.  Cailliaud  obtained  perdiis- 
sion  to  visit  the  antiquities,  with  the  surveillance  of  guides  Assigned 
him  by  the  Sheiks  of  Syouah.      The  perils  incorred  formerly  by 
Colond  Boutin,  who  had  happUy  escaped  from  Syouah,  (but  who 
was  afterwards  assassbated  in  Syria,)  was  anything  but  cheering 
to  our  traveller  $  but  his  prudence  was  in  his  favour.     He  vikited 
the  ruins,  and  made  dmwings  of  the  most  interesting  of  them,  but 
lie  coidd  not  obtain  permission  to  enter  the  holy  island  of  Arach- 
zelo»  a  place  sacred  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Oases.    The  description  of 
Syouah  and  its  environs  occupies  the  fiflh,  sixth,  atid  seventh  chap- 
ters of  the  first  volume;   the  succeeding  chapters  relate  to  the 
other  Oases  visited  by  M.  Cailliaud,  such  as  Qasr«  £1-B^ueyl,  £1 
Hayz,  £1  FarldBreh,  £1  Dahhel,  £1  Kargeh,  &c    But  recdvi^ 
intelligence  that  an  expedition  against  Dongolah  was  in  contemn 
plation,  he  hastened  to  return  to  Cairo.    He  found  Ismael  Rnha- 
there,  and  immediately  began  his  preparations  to  accompany  him  to 
Nubia.    After  some  delays,  inseparable  from  an  undertaking  (rf* 
Mb  nature^  and  of  whi(;h  M«  C^Uiand  availed  Umaelf  to  ex^ore' 
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aiifM  places  of  Upper  Egypt,  he  at  U»t  set  out  in  the  4irectio0  of 
^feue.  Although  at  first  regarded  with  favour  by  Ismael,  some 
imriguing  epemies  of  M.  CaiUiaud  soon  changed  the  feelings  of  the 
Fa^ba  towards  Mai,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  Cairo.  Not  allowing 
tiimaelf  to  despair,  M.  Qailliaud  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of 
Maliomed  Ali,  and  a  new  jtirman  authorized  him  to  follow  the  army 
of  Nubia, 

He  made  his  ultimate  provisions  at  Syene,  and  on  the  20th  of 
December  1S20,  he  set  out  for  the  last  place  with  M.  Iietorzee,  a 
midahipmaD  of  the  French  navy,  who  was  his  faithful  companion 
durifig  the  whole  of  this  second  journey.  An  army  of  three  thou- 
sand men  had  gone  brfore,  and  our  travellers  availed  themselves 
sldlfoUy  of  its  conquests  to  explore  them  with  advantage  to  the 
•ctences.  In  this  manner  they  saw,  for  the  first  time^the  countries 
of  the  Barabrahs,  Kardaskh,  Kircheh,  Ipsamboul,  Ouady-Halfah, 
Slemneh^  the  isle  of  Says,  Soleb,  the  isle  of  Argo^  they  were  then 
in  Dongolahj  and  they  beheld  in  all  parts  ruins  of  Christian  or 
Coptic  buildings  by  the  side  of  ancient  Egyptian  constructions.  We 
have  ah-eady  made  known  the  nature  and  date  of  the  most  important 
of  these  nuns,  in  articles  devoted  to  the  plates  of  M.  Calliaud's 
Travels  :  it  will  suffice,  therefore,  if  we  add,  in  tliip  placp,  that  our 
readers  will  find,  in  the  text  of  the  two  first  volumes,  the  local  de- 
scrif^ioni,  the  itineraries,  and  remarks  of  all  kinds,  to  make  the 
^^escrip4(Um  of  tlj^e  interesting  districts  complete.  Our  traveller 
imgui^  .to  his  readers  his  surprise  and  his  emotions  at  the  many 
u^a^peqted  wonders  he  beheld,  and  they  partake  of  his  feelings  with 
Uvdty  ijEHerest,  when  with  him  they  contemplate  the  Pyramids  an4 
the  grand  monuments  of  Mount  Barkal,.  those  of  Nouri,  new 
catar^ts  of  the  Nile  i  the  scite  of  that  anpient  Meroe,  the  same 
Kbkh  P*Anvllle,'in.  his  prescience,  had  marked,  and  which  M« 
Qaillia^  is  the  first  actually  to  recognize ;  ancient  towns,  with 
houses  yet  standing ;  qd  all  sides  remains  of  th^  n^agnificence  of 
Egypt,  where  history  does  not  inform  us  that  her  power  had  pene- 
t|atf>d  $  and  all  th^e  descriptions  are  mingled '  with  that  o(  the 
iQOvement^  of  a  conquering  army  of  Egypt,  depriving  the  peaceable 
pojiidatiou  of  their  lands,  so  little  calc5at«i  to  satisfy  the  ambitk>n 
of  it#  chiefs.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  theae  disorders  tiiat  M.  Cailliaud 
jurriv^  ^t  last  at  the  White  Kiyer  j  he  determines  the  latitude  of  its 
juxiction }  he  ascends  the  Blue  River  to  visit  Solah^and  stiU  accom- 
pwyrog  the  army,  penetrates  at  last  into  Sennaar,  In  the  34th 
chapter  he  gives  the  chronology  of  the  kings  of  the  country,  from 
1484  to  1821,  when  the  last  prince  was  dispossessed  by  Ismael 
Paaha.  When  this  chief  had  made  sure  of  this  object,  he  pushed  on 
farther  to  the  south,  in  the  confidence,  unfortunately  fallacious,  of 
discovering  abundant  mines  of  gold.  M.  Cailliaud  sought  there, 
and/ound  ridies  of  another  sortj  and  these  we  propose  to  make 
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known  in  our  article,  whick  still  remains  for  us  to  give  on  the  plates,* 
which  accompany  the  narration.  The  S9th  chapter  of  the  text  is  an 
accoiint  )jof5lbe'cin:tiihstaift:eiytti>  a' miliary  poirit  of  View,  which 
attended  the  occupation  of  the  province  of  Fazo^.  It  is  in  these 
countries,  the  irias^  Wstaiit' from  Ep^t,  that  M.Cailliaud  observed 
in  .tb«(  us^^fii^  (is^s,  dimsj  j  amlfuraititre'  of  ^le  present  inhabitants, 
evidei^  t^ac^  0S  icustoikMnqtiiie  similar  io  those  of  ancient  B^pt^  as 
tUfiey  appeiir  1  m  tb&  most.  liucient '  mouumetits  :  he  there  observed 
^Q  thi^xb]i^ckiliia'a«d;^  sacrdi  Scarabeua  of  the  Egyptians,  un- 
j{[[n9wn,in.£gypt(  but  es^fetitig  stiD  in  Upper  Nubia.  Observations 
of  tbi9,)dn4  arQ'reiilt)is;U>riebl  doduments,  and  afford  certain  dhta, 
.which.corrobo|ri^6|thie  .writte^cevidencesf  acscording  to  whicfa,)  an- 
clen^  |igy^>it,\i|i3t^  9^  having  amended  the  course  <rf  the  Nile,  as 
sQipe  wfit^a  .pf  ay^st^^U  fuaintajn,  on  the  oonlnury  des^ndad  wKih 
th^lp^ii^.  .^wiu;^  tl^pjJV];e(:^^  cacrying  wilh  it  ito  craKni- 

tioh  and  public  Institutions  fi'om  Njubia  itsdf.  Thia  ia  n^l  one^ 
the  least  import^t  results,  of  the  observations  jmadeby^  ,C;{^^laud: 
Ikidi^h^  tlis^gle^^d  iidthing  Which  coujd  serve  to  make  U3  cgmplel^ 
aciiti«nt^w?th  the' cbu^tries.  which  he  yisi^i  ajt  tlve.ri^^  9f\M^ 
Rfe,  and 'WJlich;  ilie  trouljle  in  which  they  ,areInyolv^4nattpjifq9^t 
1iiriU^<l<6«,'piiiitoiis;'pttmit  travellers  again  ^  sep  for  jspine  ^^i^ 
to  come.  .     .r,,  . 

^'  M.  Coilliatii  has  aiki  collected  vocabularies  of  these  4»miifr«i» 
■^^hif^h  1  i  e  hm  p  ubi  k  h  cd  at  the  end  of  his  narrat  Ion  s.  The  twd  ^  fin t 
volumes  contain  three  of  tlit^se  vocabularies  ^  asid  the  map/  wMleh 
he  has  traced,  after  lii^  own  observalians,  hm  emridiod  tiie'  ^ch 
graphy  d  Afrka  vdth  a  number  of  indications  of  plac-es  wlilch  WCTe 
wanting  toil.  These  show  how  much  hbtoricaj  science  is  tndiebtcd 
to  the  French  traveller.  We  propose  to  foIUiw  him  in  a  fbture 
article  id  the  furthest  point  of  hisi  excursions.  There  still  teoaain 
new  countries  fnf  us  to  traverse  with  him,  but  we  will  not  dtiae 
tlm  iKHit:e  witliout  rendering  to  M.  Civilliaud  ftill  justice  for  hj^ 
noble  devotion  to  the  object  of  hh  mission,  so  traught  with  peril, 
and  for  rhe  clear  imd  simple  manner  in  which  he  has  given  the  ac- 
count of  it  to  the  public.  His  work  contains  all  that  C4in  captivate 
the  attention  and  excite  the  curiosity,  and  deserve  tbe  acknow^ 
kdgmeiit«  both  of  thu  learned,  and  of  those  wbo  seek  an  agrjec- 
able  recreation  in  a  sort  of  reading  which  is  at  once  imtraciiTe  and 
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, .,   Vaiiio|7b  Accounts  of  a  Pbtbixixd  City  in  Africa. 

to  the  Editor  of  the  Orientai Herald. 

,  Szit—rThe  'petriied  focest  of  sevieral  adles  in  length,  through 
whiph  Colonel  Boutin  ivas  condirctedy'  ^  andirhich  he  couM  hot  pre- 
vail on  your  Epglish:  traveller  to  explore,  was^  I  apprdiend,  at  no 
g^estt  distant  from  the  petrified  city  discovered  by  J^aumgatten, 
w\^Q^  Per^grifiatio  commenced  in  15(>r,  and  M^as  [kiblidhed  in 
1597,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  {17^.  h  pi.  ^.  p.  iSS.) 
1.  This  marveUous  tale  was  confirmed,  eady  in  the  17th  century,  by 
a  '  Memorial  of  Cassim  Aga,  the  Tripoli  aknbd^^br  at  the  Court 
iiofGMit'Bfitain,  concerning  the  petrified  city  In  Africa^'  iwq' days* 
JQiflmey  south  from  Orguela,  and  seventeen  days'  Jourhe^  from  Tri- 
poli>  hyt»raFan,  to  the  south-eaiit.'     -      ' 

This  memorial  was  pi^eserved  by  Dr.  $hayr^  .^ndju^eg^yeUitasa 
^^m-lorfty,  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  (xvii,  436.)  ,.  iSff  ainbas- 
^Bkdbt  relies  on  what  he  had  *  heard  from  different  persqns,  and  par- 
^^i^ki^iy  from  the  mouth  of  one  man  of  credit,  who  bad  be^  on  the 
'*pcit/'^' 'This  visitor  related : 

'  That  it  was  a  very  spacious  city,  of  a  roun4  fornix  haviiig  gfeal  and 
,  anil iitreet^^  therein,  fhmii^ed  with  shops,  with  a  vast  castle  magnifi- 
jf^tly/haik;i  that  he  had  seen  there  seveitd  sorts  of  trees,  themost  part 
,p)i^Q^  and^pdnift;  iBUof  stone,  and  of  a  blue,  or  tacher,  lead  bolour. 
...XT^i^kt  beiliaw.  also  figures  of  men,  \n  a  posture  of  exercising  their 
.j^ij^r(^^)ei«i^yifteiktst  some  holding  m  their  hands  stafils,  others  bread, 
^every  ^ae  doiiig  gometbin^ ;  even  \roiiien  suckling  their  eh&ldr^^,  ill  of 

klo^it,  '    !  '     '' 

' '  lliat  he  went  into  the  cnstle,  by  three  different  gales/ though  there 

we^e  wmy  more,  where  he  saw  a  tnaa  lying  upon  a  msd,  all  of  stone. 

*  tljttt  there  were  ^uiirda  at  the  i^ates,  with  pikes  aad  javelhM  in  their 
liands.  In  ^hort,  tUnt  he  mw  ia  this  wonderfid  place  manvsoits  of 
4inimah;  hj^  cftmel^^  oxen,  hi ir^ei,  asses,  sheq^  imo.  hirdSj  att  of  stone, 
and  of  th  e  col  our  nb  o  ve  -menti  o  ncd  .* 

'^'  A  description,  tn  substance  the  same,  was  received  bylTirc^, 
through  a  Vice*Chan€elior  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  from  a  young 
cuptive  Ethioj^ian,  who,  in  1£;34,  w^  brou^t  to  Maka,  baptised. 
Sand  si  lcnL!:ib  became  an  archdeacon.  The  learned  Jesuit,  whom  m 
biographer  admits  to  have  been  '  une  pen  visionnaire,t   has  a 

•  See  '  Oriental  Herald,*  vol.  xiii.  p.  466.— This  is  the  Colonel 
Boutin  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  article  on  Nubian  Discoveries. 

t  'Tout  ce  qui portoit4*eiBpreinte-dg- ysntlquitd,  ^toit  divink  ses 
jreux.  Cette  manie  Texposa  k  auelques  tours  phusans.  On  dit  que  des 
jeunes^ens  ayant  dessein  de  se  oivertir  k  ses  d^pens,  firent  graver  sur  une 

Sierre  informe  plusieurs  gnivures  de  fantaisie  et  enterrerent  cette  pierre 
ans  un  endroit  oh  ils  savoient  au'  on  devoit  bfttir  dans  pen.    On  touilla 
effectivement  dans  ce  lieu  quelque  temis  apr^^  et.ontrouva  la  pierre. 
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chapter  in  his  Mundus  SubterrameuSy  (1665,  ii.  50,)  entitled,  Varia 
rerum  in  lapides  canversarum  observationes.  In  this  chapter  on 
petrifactions,  he  introduces  the  AdmirabilUs  Htsietia  de  civUate 
Africa,  in  saxum,  und,  cum  incolis  et  animalibus  conversd;  on  the 
£thiopic  authority  I  have  just  described. 

The  story  of  the  petrified  city,  after  remaining,  uncontradicted, 
for  more  than  a  century,  in  the  prose,  both  of  an  ancient  and  mo- 
dern tongue,  was  at  length  .dignified  by  the  muse  of  Thomson. 
From  the  second  edition  of  *  Summer,*  (1730,)  the  only  edition 
where  it  appeared,  I  quote  the  following  description  ]  forming  part 
of  a  digression  on  the  '  hot,  inhospitable  sands  of  Africa,*  and  the 
ta;npests  which  disperse  them  over  the  '  horrid  desert*  of  Barca 
and  Zaara; 

*  Hence,  late  exposed,  (if  distant  fame  says  true,) 
A  smothef'd  city  from  the  sandy  wave 
Emergent  rose ;  with  olive  fields  around. 
Fresh  woods,  reclining  herds,  and  silent  flocks, 
Amusiog  all,  and  incorrupted  seen. 
For,  by  the  nitrous  penetrating  salts, 
Mix'd  copious  with  the  sand,  pierced,  and  preserved^ 
£ach  object  hardens  s^radual  into  stone. 
Its  posture  fixes,  ana  its  colour  keeps. 
Ilie  statue-folk,  mthin,  unnumber'a  crowd 
The  streets,  in  various  attitudes  siu^rised 
By  sudden  fate,  and  live  on  ev'ry  face 

Tne  passions  caught  beyond  the  sculptor's  art.  >    <     . ; 

Here^  leaaing  soft,  the  marble  lovers  standi  ,   ,    ^ 

Ddi^hted  even  in  death;  and  each  for  eac))L  ,, 

Feeling  alone,  with  that  expressive  look 
Wliich  perfect  nature  only  knows  to  give. 
And  there  the  father  agonizing  bends 
Fond  o'er  his  weeping  wife,  and  infant  train 
Aghasf,  and  trembling,  though  they  know  not  why. 
The  stiffened  vulj^r  stretch  Uieir  arms  to  Heaven, 
With  horror  staring  j  while  in  council  deep. 
Assembled  full,  the  homy^eaded  sires 
Sit  sadly— thoughtful  of  the  public  fate. 

qu*  on  porta  an  P^re  Kircher,  comme  une  chose  merveiUeuse,  1/  ^ndit, 
ravi  de  joie,  travailla  alors  avec  ardeur  h  V  explication  des  caracib^t 

2u'  elle  contenoit,  et  parvint  enfin,  apr^  bien  ae  T  application,  a  leur 
oaner  le  plus  beau  sens  du  monde.  - 

*  Menckentu*  raconte  du  m^me  Jdsuite  une  histoir^  qui  n*  est  pas 
moins^musante.  Un  des  amis  de  ce  P^r/e  lui  pr^senta  une  fcuille  de 
papier  de  la  CInne,  sur  lequel  U  avoit  inscrit  des  caractbres,  qui  partt- 
rent  d'  abord  tout  k  fdit  inconnus  au  P.  Kircher.  Apr^  bien  des  peinev 
perdues,  «ui  jour  ce  m^me  ami  nut  fairc  V  aveu  de  son  imposture  au  bon 
rhrz;  et  ayant  aussi-t6t  pres^nt^  ce  papier  m3rst^rieux  au  miroir,  le  sa^ 
vant  J6suite  y  reconnut  facilement  des  caractb'es  Lombards,  qui  ne  , 
V  avoient  si  fort  embarrass^,  que  parce  qu'ila  4toient  dcrits  d  V  envers.'-r' 
Nout).  Diet.  Hut.  iXl^Q,)  vM. 
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As  wbea  old  Rom«^  beneath  the  raging  Qaal, 

Sunk  her  proud  turrets,  resolute  on  deatV 

Around  m  forvm  vat  ^e  f^ey  divan 

Of  senators^  majestic^  motionless, 

Widi  ivory  staves,  and  in  their  awful  robes 

Dress'd  live  the  ficdling  fathers  of  mankind ; 

Amazed  and  shivermgr,  from  the  solemn- si^ht 

The  rude  barbarians  shrunk,  and  deem'd  them  Gods/ 

Thomson  may  have  read  Kircher,  or  seen  the  Memorial  of  Cas-i 
9im  Aga,  if  he  had  not  met  with  the  PeregrinaUo  of  Baumgarten, 
for  the  Imowledge  of  which  1  am  entirely  indebted  to  Dr.  Show. 

That  traveller  had  paid  so  much  attention  to  this  story,  as  to 
correspond  on  the  subject  with  M.  he  Maire,  who,  when  consul  at 
Tripoli,  40  years  before,  had  minutely  investigated  the  account 
'  by  order  of  the  French  court.'  On  his  authority.  Dr.  Shaw  con- 
cludes that  '  the  petrified  city,  with  its  walls,  castles,  streets,  shops, 
cattle,  inhabitants,  and  their  utensils,  were  all  of  them  at  first  the 
mere  fables  and  inventions  of  the  Arabs,  and  afterwards  propagated 
by  such  persons  who,  like  the  Tripoli  ambassad(Mr  and  his  friend^ 
were  credultHis  enough  to  believe  them.' 

Dr.  Shaw  returned  to  England  in  1733,  and  first  publieftied  his 
Travels  in  1738.  Thomson,  on  such  sufficient  authority  ft>r  unbe-> 
lief,  would  become  dissatisfied  with  the  report  of  '  distant  fieLme.* 
He  did  not,  indeed,  sing  his  palinodia,  but,  in  the  next  edition,  he 
ceased  to  sing  of  the  petrified  city. 

There  is  another  passage  of  the  '  Summer*  which  never  appeared 
but  once.  I  now  quote  it  from  the  original  separate  edition  (1727,) 
where  it  immediately  follows  the  panegyric  on  the  WorUues  of 
England : 

*  And  should  I  northward  turn  my  filial  eye. 

Beyond  the  Tweed,  pure  parent  streatn !  to  where 

The  hyperborean  ocean,  turious,  foams 

O'crOrca,  or  BetUbium's  highest  peak ; 

Rapt,  I  might  sing  thy  Caleoonian  sons, 

A  gallant,  warlike*  imsubmit'ting  race  1 

Nor  less  in  learning  versed,  soon  as  he  took. 

Before  the  Gothic  rage,  his  western  flight ; 

Wise  in  the  council,  at  the  banquet  gay. 

The  pride  of  honour  burning  in  their  breasts. 

And  glory  not  to  their  own  realms  confined. 

But  into  foreign  countries  shooting  far. 

As  over  Europe  bursts  the  Boreal  mom/ 

lA  is  difficult;  to  say  why  this  filial  tribute  was  withdrawn.  Per- 
hi^pa  Q^  poet  became  unreasonably  apprehensive  lest  he  should 
incnr  the  charge  of  £oud  nationality,  in  singing  the  praises  oi  Scot- 
hind-'^  comitry  unfortunate  in  having  produced  the  Stuarts,  yet 
alWi^yB  honoured  and  honourable  as  ^e  country  of  Wallace,  and 
•tOl  more,  as  tiie  native  bmd  of  Napier^  Fletcher,  and  Buchanan. 

N.  L.  T. 
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'     1\>  ihe  Ed$ht  ^fithe (kiektal  fferdld.     /    .1   : .;..  Ji^ 

Sir,      ..iim.    ....     ., ,1    .  JiiiieG,  1S37-,"  J 

Mb*.  WutTMamE  describes  from  Dn  Johnson  *  the  temi  ca^^ 
lico*  as  'derived  from  Calicut;**  and  Johnson's  exfuu  pie  is  lipia 
the  SpectaJ^r^  where  ti  hidy  says  :  '  I  wear  the  hwjp  petticoat^  and 
all  ia  aiHicoesj  when  the  finest  are  in  silks/  For  this  deriva-r 
tiuG  of  the  term  there  is  aniurh  earlier  authority,  gow  before  mfer 
in  a  reprint  (178?)  of  ^a  Voyage  to  East  India*  in  1^15,  publishc<( 
ia  1656  by  Edward  Terrey,  chaplain  to  t^ir  Thomas  Rowe,  amb$sJ 
sudor  to  the  Gr'eat  Mogul V  at  >vhos<3  court  he  spent  *  more  thHtf 
two  years/  ThLi  pot  incurious  voy^iger  gives  the  following  arodn^ 
the  instnirti%*e  results  of  liis  observation  : 

'  The  most  staple  cohimodities  of  this  empire  are  Indigo  and 
eotton-wool  j  of  that  wool  they  make  divers  sorts  of  e^eo,  whkA 
had  that  name,  w^  I  suppose,  from  Calieute,  not  far  from  Goa,  wliere 
that  kind  of  cloth  was  lirst  bought  by  the  Portuguese/  (p-  1^5*)  -  -t 

'  For  their  cotton- wool,  they  sow  seed,  and  very  tirge  qtiautitlc^ 
of  ground  iiL  East  India  are  thus  aeeded*  Of  this  cotton- wool  tht4 
make  divers  sorts  of  white  cloth,  some  broad,  some  narrow,  some 
coarse,  some  fine,  and  very  6ue  iodeed,  for  some  thai  £  havo  seen 
there,  I  beliete,  was  as  fine  ais  the  part^t  laiMi  j  miichof  tiijecosursiaf 
sort  of  that  doth  they  dye  into  colours,  or  else  stain  ia  it  a  varkcy  of 
Well-shaped  and  weli-eoloured  flowers  or  figure,  ■whieb  ate  so  ikod 
in  the  cloth  that  no  water  can  v^-i<h  them  uui.  1  hat  pr»jtt?y  *Ti  '<if 
staining,  ot  prlntilig^  titkd  fixing  those  'v^etisi  %c^tcdlbiivf  imfjtibat 
"wMte  dotb^  die  people  of  Asia  have  engrossed  i)a  tketosdhlesiiwfhei^ 
thi^  most  carious  pintadoes  are  miidej  wjiedii*  iidgbboiinng^ 
as  %eUBS  tnoi^  remote  nations^  bving  tlUir  uloiie]r:t6fefidi/tiia«^ 
thence.*  (p.  108.)  :   .    f  m  -jioi[ 

'The  natives  show  tery  much  ingentrity  inttiieif^?tiri6Tis('toiiit^ 
fectures  ;  as  in  their  silk  stuffs,  wliich  they  itidst  At^iffefall^-w^fei^, 
•soflie  of  tli«tt  V€ry  iietd^y  mii^kd/eith^.with.jsibr^sr  cir/gp^M^  or 
both.  A^  also  in  making  ^Lcellent'  qtiiitaof  tlmic  stainedijCli^Aki^ 
<it  fneBh  cdoiired  ta£Paaiined  witti  ibeir/pi»lAdo^,,or><^^^^^ 
Kned  wi^  taikta,  betwixt  which  they'  pnt.ooltQifr;«r0<4>iia^ii^ml^ 
Uiem  together  with  dlk.  lliey  makeiik0f#ide««9coeUf{iltijceif)^ 
liieir  cottot)-woo];in  fine  iningledcalodrs^/adnie  of  .4bflai>  mwe  tblpi 
lliree  yttrd^  broady«a&  oi%  great lengtiftb\(pt  i^^^      iv,\  to  s xion 

'One  of  the  setmons  of  this  Voyageir,  thcntSohed  by^Wk^/ffrcScmis 
a  record  of  early  English  East  IndKa  eomtn^rc^. '  It  fS  H^MUSi  1  ^^'Itlte 
Merthanfs  ahd  MTariner^s' preservatJbn ^litf  «iaaak«igivlrig,^f!i^Abl«d 
6tli  Sept,  1(549;  to  the  East  India  Company,  tipon  4  iMt  ¥etailtf^tf 
their  ships,  V)!!  P^fl^.ovli:  30, 31/  •  •    ^^-^  \  ^>*^'^ 

•  See '  Oriental  Herald/  toL  xiiL  p.  629. 
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T^  foUQifiiJS  RWlfr  »pji^,whicli  I.pli^icv^  lately,  when  examin- 
ing the  *  dlurnals  of  the  seventeenth  century,  oh  li  very  different 
subject,  may  hei»bfu8UiJeW«*aOcQmpBni«|«i^        «baU  be  gratified, 

should  the  e^^mnple  dbpose  any  of  your  retiders,  amidst  reseiirches 
fur  themselves,  to  be  occasionally  purveyors  for  >  uur  colleLliou  of 
Afiglo-Oriental  anticpiiliea  j  i^hich  may  ihus,  Su  time,  beooma  very 
^l^sive. 

^'  ^>^55,  Jiray  5*  We  had  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  W^Uomn 
frqjp  the  Indians,  whose  curgaiaonis  as  tbllowcth  :  wholes  of  cotton- 
yanx.  300  bales  of  sugar,  T-^O  bales  of  salt-|)eteT,  7Q  bales  of  Agra 
ii^dica,  70  bales  of  Ci;rtjues  indico,  40  bales  of  Persia  raw  ^ilks,  m 
baU  of  cardamum,  SltX>0  pounds  of  Malabar  J^epper.'  Ptrjeci 
Proct:edings  of  Stilts  Jfolrs.^o.  ^9B.  '  \*';  '  "'  ..,"/. 
*  June  bi6,  1655.  There  are  two  Bmi  India  ships  come  home  to 
^Em^lmdt  ti»e  ChrisiQpli^;r,  belonging  to  the  Compauy,  and  the  Jliom 
f^gtitf  \xymgmg  to  private  persons,  riciily  kiduii  with  silkSj  pepper, 
m^^  c^licoe^  salt- peter,  drugts  ^c.  The  Jondth&fi^  a  thirds  ia 
abcmtiLeghom,  trading  Uiere  by  the  way^  which  givef  j^at  offence, 
tetjh  in  abuse  to  the  Eiighsh  trade^  and  to  accjuaijit  them  with  the 
^t  tudia  trade,  and  many  waies  of  evnll  consequeTice  to  England. 
^^  other:=  take  heed  of  doir^  the  like^  lest  they  suffer/  lUd.^o.SOO. 

H'jl'kttow  not  whether  tiiis  early  importutiou  of  sugar  from  the  East 
Wgcaemyy  known,  EdMard  Terrey,  wliom  I  may  perhaps  again  in- 
tpodocc  to  ynjur  notiee,  says,  there  is  ^abuad^mce  of  sugiir  growing 
Ifi^^at-cfluiilry^  wliitdi,  after  it  ii  well  refined,  may  he  there  had  at 
^vetf  low  mt«  I  out  of  which  they  make  a  very  pure  white  si^ar- 
lmifdy»  whidh  may  be  had  there  at  a  small  easy  price  likewise/  He 
further  describes  '  coarse  eugar/  mingled  witli  '  a  kind  of  TQmd 
gmin  they  call  donna,  somewhat  bi^^ger  than  our  tares,  whkh  they 
fpve  unto  them  boiled,  as  fonning;  the  provinder,  which  keeps  their 
horses  in  heart  and  in  llesh;  He  says  of  indigo,  (p.  108,)  '  the 
^(^j^ct  cuiucs  ircmi  liiiiua,  near  unto  Agra^  and  a  coarser  s^rt  is 
^^^^^iCJirki^^,  not  far  from  Amadanaz.* 

i«>  'MsMviiydg^  de^eribes  ^'tiiat  most  ancient  and  innoeettt  ilriikk  of 
nraft^/'  'ak  ^tte  mAitkfOr  dripk  t>f  East  Indi^*  and  that  'many  of 
ftM«i)4yffc1lh6i(e,  tvh6  ai^tstiiothiliieiri  »1^^ 
^i^9tnn\bfyMde  a  Ikiudf  ,<m0re]  wholesdme  than  pkaaant^  tliey  <all  coffee, 
'htnfld»|>f^lllaek>^Med^  teildd  In  'watefi  whiohf  turas  ittibUnoBtlDtD 
n^  §am»  ocaoitr':'   '••I  have  not  observed^  through  this  Vojfage,  any 

notice  of  tea.  KiUie  former  ceotun;,  James  Bontius,  a  Dutch  phy- 
jimWj  \yiW (IM^  J^  I^  "^""j  **^4  ^  described  as  apud  IndoM  nuptr  ftte- 
^#ftt«i  i^f^fi^GO)^  )p  a  treatise  d^  con^ervandd  valetudine,  the  serving 
mtiifjMfBi  ipilwiw*/?^  0  t^keu  of  hospMity,  on  the  arrival  or  dcimr- 
Wnfk^j^&if^k^W  ^^c  Tur^s  the  preacntation  of  coffee ;  lude 

Theepotu  hotpites,  tcnlenki  €i  abmntus  €^cipiunt,ut  Turm^  Cmu* 
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This  infimnatioii  I  owe  to  the  liher  tingularii  of  the  learned  Toaia* 
sinus,  de  leporiims  hotpitalitatis  (1670,  p.  179.) 

You  are  sUrely  right,  as  to  '  some  error*  in  the  account  reoemd 
by  Mr.  Brougham,  that  once  '  in  India  they  imported  the  raw 
material/*  The  large  cultivation  of  cotton  described  in  Terrey's 
voyage,  renders  this  highly  imptohahle^  tior  can  it  he  supposed  a$ 
to  the  first  arrival,  in  1655,  that  raw  cotton  was  then  sent 'Out  ^ 
India  merely  to  be  return^  in  coltoh-ysm.  At  what  subseqtiM; 
period  could  sdeh  an  exportation  of  the  raw  material  from  Bifiaiif 
have  occurred  ? 


The  introduction  of  calico  printing  into  En^cliind  was  in  1^^^ 
I  think  from  Flanders.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Bromky  Hdl,  m 
Middlesex,  (of  whicli  I  bave  some  social  recoil cetionti,)  where  the 
plant  was  disjjersed  only  two  or  three  years^  since,  was  the  ilrst 
fucUyry.  A  large  ailico  ground  on  a  scite,  now  the  Surrey  si<lr  ftf 
Waterloo  Bridge,  I  huvc  often  nsitcd ;  s^d  tcmpora  mniantur.  I  wiia 
then  a  lx>y }  but  I  have  since  advanced  through  and  decUned  niqrG^ 
than  half  a  century. 

Senilius..   , 


ThefollofDing  Inscription  to  the  new  Governor-General  if^ ' 
India  has  been  inserted  in  the  Daily  Papers,  as      ^  ^ 
from  the  pen  of  Captmn  R^meow        .-  \  -  h  vr 


.--o 


IUDtS 
Jt^STITlA  BT  FAXj 
IK0OQUB   PRJB8IDENTIBUS    l^ATO 
LUSTRUM  ; 
fiRITAN^IJB^   XKDORtTMQUfi   tUVhtS 
.   .  DEJECTION 

▲NGLORUIC   LIBBRALI   ADMtNISTRATIONt 
BUBLIMB   PBJnriDBKTiBI 
BPECIMEN; 
PRiBCIiABO   GBOBGiO   IV.    BEOI     • 

TiBTuns  ftmauauB  amimi 

MONUMENTUM  | 

IN   liORII   WILLIAM    CATENDISH    BENTINCK 

BmMOAL   OUBBBHATOBIB 

rK«TAlLATIONB. 


•  See  Oriental  Herald,  yoL  xUi.  p.  646. 
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HiyYAL  Asiatic  SociErv  op  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

It  Jiafi  been  from  no  indlffereiice  to  &e  ebjects  of  the  I&dtitutioa^ 
that  we  have  hitherto  not  given  its  proceedings  a  place  in  our 
p^Cii  ^  but  from  these  proceedings  finding  AfiUl  publication  in  the 
^  olujjies  of  their  TnmsaQtions,  published  by  the  Society  itself,  and 
being,  in  the  abridged  state  ifi  which  they  iire  given  in  the  Periodic 
cai  Journab,  scarcely  more  than  a  record  of  the  day  and  hour  of 
meeting,  the  names  of  the  parties  attend! u£r,  and  the  titles  of  the 
papers  read^ — all  which  may  be  very  interest  iiiij  to  some  person s^  but 
Is  not  sufficicutly  so  to  us  to  merit  repetition.  Now^  howcv  er,  when 
we  have  before  us  something  of  more  general  iti teres t^  nvtr  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  assisting  the  views  of  the  Society  in  disseminfiting 
their  prt^s pectus  and  circular  letter  to  all  corners  of  the  Eastern 
world,  to  wbirh  this  publication  now  reaches.  The  circular  ia 
intended  to  be  addressed  to  the  most  intelligent  or  distingiiished 
persons  at  all  the  principal  towns  of  Asia;  and  if  sucoe»sful  in 
ohUrining  the  Socie^*s  object  in  only  a  tenth  of  the  whole  number, 
will  still  produce  very  beneficial  results.  The  document  is  as 
foOowv: 

Royal  Asiatic  Society's  House, 
Sir,  14,  Grafton  Street,  London. 

Tlie  Roytl  Asiatic  SbCiety  of  OMat  Britain  and  Ireland,  has  appointed  us  a 
Comnitle  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  with  the  view  to  opening  a  constant  and 
ea^duumel  of  commnnication,  between  tiie  society  in  England,  and  individuals, 
who  cnltirate  a  taste  for  the  arts,  sciences,  and  polite  literature,  but  are  either 
from  circumstances  of  public  chiti^,  or  from  motives  of  private  convenience, 
permanently  stationed  or  temporanly  residing  in  various  quarters  of  the  world. 

Qassing  you  with  those  enlightened  persons,  who  view  with  interest  and 
eomplacency,  any  attempt  towards  the  advancement  of  science  or  the  diffu- 
sion of  usefal  knowledge,  we  hasten  to  appria&e  you  of  our  formation,  while  we 
venture  to  solicit  jrour  powerful  aid  and  active  co-operation  towards  effecting 
tbe  objects  of  the  society's  research. 

llieae  objects  are  fully  detailed  in  the  documents  W0  take  the  liberty  to  en- 
dose,  and  as  we  confidently  trust  you  will  excuse  the  freedbm  of  this  intrusion 
vpon  your  leisure,  so  we  smcerely  hope  you  will  permit  us  the  honour  of  en-* 
roDing  your  name  among  the  number  of  our  distinguished  correspondents. 

IndolgiBg  the  expectation  of  a  favourable  reply  at  your  early  convenience. 
We  hav«  the  honour  to  b«,1Kr,  with  high  eonsideratfon,  y6ur  obedient  servants. 

CtmmUtee  of  CorreiptrnJeHCt, — ChaimMin:  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  Knt, 
VJ»JtA.S.  P.R.S.  F.S.A-  ¥.L.S,—D€pufy'Ckairmen :  Sir  George  Thomas  Staun- 
ton, Bart,  VJ.R.A.S.  F.R.S.  F.SA. ;  Lieut-Col.  Charles  Joseph  Doyle,  MA.S. 
CaL 

Committee:  Whitelaw  Ainslie,  Esq.,  M.D.  MA.S.  Cal.;  B.  G.  Babington^ 
M.  B.  MXIT.S.  Mad. ;  Lieut-Col.  William  Blackbume;  Richard  Clarke,  £m|., 
M.  LFJ*.  S,  Mad. :  Lieut-CoL  John  Monckton  Coombs :  Lieutenant-Col.  George 
Fitsdarence,  F.R.S.  F.S.A. ;  Major-Gen.  thomas  Hardwicke,  F.R.S.  FX^S. 
BCA2I.  Cal  I  John  Hodgaon,  EAi.  M.LTT.  S.  Mad.  j  Andrew  Mackleinr,  Esq. ; 
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Coloiiel  Geeym  Rab«d»  C.B. ;  Lletit-Col.  Jtmm  Tod,  M^.S.  Cri. ; ' 

Henry  Trant,  Eaq.  M.A.S.  Cal. ;  Edwftrd  UpTiam,  Esq. — Secretary :  Mr.  William 
Hnttniann* 

The  special  objects  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  are,  to  receive  inielB- 
ligence  and  inquiries  relating  to  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia,  and 
to  furnish  applicants  with  such  information  on  those  subjects  as  they  may  re- 
quireu  Any  person  not  re^^iding^in  the  British  dominions  in  Europe,  who  has 
communicated  valuable  information  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  may  be  elect- 
cdoneof  its  conysponding  members. 

niOSPECTUS. 

It  puii  oftsn  been  a  •abject  of  suriNrise,  that  a  Society  for.  the  A4f aMO^ 
ment  of  OrienHd  Literary  Knovledgey  upon  the  principle  of  diat  which  hm 
csialBd  so  kMigr»  and  with  such  distingwishari  aucoesa^  in  Bengai,  iiK>iiU  not  have 
been  ettabliahed  in  London*  by  the  nmnerotts  and  respectable  pnwNiB  who  hmm 
returned  from  India.  It  warn  inpoaaible  to  eouceive  a  OMire  coagaaial  and  a^ 
tisfactory  employment  of  Uieir  leisure,  than  in  fostering  and  proaotiBs.tlioaa 
interests,  to  the  support  of  which  the  aarly  part  of  their  lives  had  been  dedicated. 

Oriental  Literatim -tOutHlnted  wt  one  tima  a  reeaareh  of  a  peculiar  attraction, 
itod  was  angagad  fai  wM  an  aidbw,  eortatMiMlettt  to  ^a  inltMrt  Mf  in  I 
gating  the  attainneBta^  an  anetent  and  eiTikied  people,  newly  oannecti 
Gnat  Britain.  The  reaak  mtj  not  fufiy  hafa  anawered  tbe  eapeetationa  < 
tained,  bat  thaiMd  alill  piascnii  son^  hnportant  and  iatersatuig  ebjcato  of  in** 
qviry,  deserfwg  the  attention  of  tiie  phfloeopber  and  the  anti^aary. '  Thera'lr 
innch  feaiiatt  to  ho^  tlial,  at  nndiitatu  paiiodt  thia  JahDor  aiay  te 
telligeat  natives  of  the  East,  incited  to  follow  np  researches  into  Ibifa^awishli^ 
tory,  Utcratoia,  and  antiqpaliei. 

The  Itteratnre  of  the  Chinese,  in  particular,  U  )^t,  wHh  (cw  excuptiouA,  un* 
trodden  ground  in  Great  Britain.  A  very  smafl  porti<m  hns  Ikm^  brQu^bt  la  any 
riiape  ban>re  the  public.  Detailed  translations  of  works  of  \ocn\  iiitcFcut  mmr  not 
be  desirable :  but  a  Society  established  for  theproniotlon  of  Oi-ieEital  kaowMfffi 
mav  aflbrd  encouragement  to  ^tte  researches  of  liirtMc  vr\\n  nre  nt^iitr  j>tirHiiiii|  tnlt 
dilllcult  stodr,  by  aid  of  the  valuable  dictionaries  pnliU^^hefl  uTid^^r  the  manutoeiii 
patronage  of  the  East  India  Company:  and  its  tnuisHctiona  mny  b^ctraiefti 
receptacle  for  communications  of  great  interest,  r^  ,spi  c  tin^  the  trxi«tmir  %tttie  of 
arts  and  literature  in  China,  and  the  countries  eonni/rti «]  ^Ith,  and  iM^oiititiflr  the 
language  of ,  that  extensive  and  least  known  part  of  Asia. 

The  extended  intercourse  and  connexion  which,  of  Mc  yeAra,  have  taken  pls^, 
generally  between  the  natives  of  Europe  and  Ashi^  and  tW  g-ruwiag  iaiima^'y 
between  that  country  and  England,  have  occasioned  tlii;  {kf^^lui»mciii  of  neif 
subjects  of  interest,  which  possess  a  strong  claim  ut  \he  con^itkraliun,  not  only 
of  the  British  community,  but  of  all  tbe  nations  of  ih^  w^&Uu-n  beml&pberei  md 
may  be  expected  to  lead  to  results  reciprocally  benefirtaL 

It  is  obvious  that  the  advanti^of  tliui  iutc^rcoiir^LMiiay  be  retwlen^  ftiea- > 
tially  conducive  to  the  interests  of  sc  ii'iire  nnd  liu?rutiin'  by  on  s»ttt»cm|ipo  of  ^ 
inteUigent  persons,  whoi  combining  local  experience  wiili  ruuipr^ltcuKive  know* 
ledge,  mav  lead  the  public  mind  to  a  ju&t  apprei-ifttiun  of  tbe  jmUd  aih-«tiEua*  to 
be  derived  froin  the  connexion,  and  ^liit^itf  the  itdv fiQC4!mL'ui  af  OmnUil^tifra- 
ture,  the  diffuaion  of  .general  knowledge,  n.utl  the  iuUTcl^migc  of  cvi'ry  Uung  ihifi  > 
may  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  hapi»  in  ^-^^  o  f  ju  a  rik  i  i  ■  d. 

It  were  suporflnoiw  to  spesk  of  lihe  improved  aits  wUeh  Asia  aaay  tolse  hioHm 
her  infeerooucse  with  Europe :  but,  aa  an  example  of  tin  benefits  that  may  ba 
espacted  Inun  a  more  extensive  acqnidntance  witii  the  mnctieal  arts  of -Aafai  H 
Bsay  be  instoaeed^  that  an  agricultural  drilling  machine  haa  been  in  iBitnamoim 
ufe  in  asaay  peofineee  of  India,  althoogb  an  instrument  of  tlia  same  niime  k  of « 
■todem  invantien  in  Eorope.  '  * 

Many  eminent  eirtabliihments  already  exist ;  associations  of  adentlflc  i^radlMl*' 
lior  the  pronotkm  Of  natund  knowledge,  and  a  distiogubhed  Society  f6rtlir&« 
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jot  Aiti^MaiwIarteiyji,  and  Coff^perce,  at.bcpift^ijymri..  It' it 
iKoi'^ltpnded  to  interfere  with  the  views'and  pa>cee4iiigs.of  these,  or  of  Associa« 
tions  for  promoting  Education  in  the  East.  The  purpose  is>  to  found  a  Society. 
1^  an  enlarged  basis^  that  may  embrace  the  views,  and  be  adapted  to  the  pur- 
I,' of  all  persons  whom  it  may  be  desirable  to  associate,  whether  their  tastes 
&uld  lead  them  into  historical  and  antiquarian  research — to  the  study  of  exists' 
ing  arts^  institutions,  and  manners — to  the  ditfusion  of  European  acquirements 
— or  to  the  improvement  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  resources  of  those  distant 
countries,  of  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  avail  ourselves. 

Honorary  medals  will  be  proffered  by  the  Society  for  communications  of  use- 
fbl  information,  or  important  discoveries^  connected  with  the  objects  which  it  is 
within  the  province  of  the  Society  to  promote.  Voluntary  donations  towards 
dtfmying  the  expense  of  rewards  to  be  otfered  for  ose^  invientions  and^diseo- 
vwries,  applicable  to  Indian  objects,  will  constltttte  »  separate  fund.' 

-  It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  Traiissctions^of  the  Society  >  from  time  to  time  | 
flMtit  is  hoped  tiMt  the  vohimes  of  the  Soeiety  may  bseomethe  means  of  preserr- 
'mg  moeh  ▼rnhndils  iofbrmation,  which,  from  tbt  wmH  o(  a  suitable  eiiannel  of 
p«Mic«ltsiiy  is  now  Mposed  to  neglect  and  loss. 


MR.  .COLSM^OKR'«  INAUOVa4lf  J 

MW  hy  Hht  iadolgiBnoc  of  tJustmastisig  to  StoMr  mhkk  I  «oidd  hmn  wishisA 
tft JuN».fl«SB.  moie  'Wprthily  fiBed^iUpon  so  imspmliBg  .saotiasion^  as  thev  iinft 
giiavai  mseting  of  a  Seciety,  instifnUrd  Sev  lbs  imp— tit  purpose  o£  ike  uHuamt* 
mmi o/MtmBlnig€  mrtlaiim  to  Arim^ I shali»  wltii' y^ar pemissioD,  detainjyouB 
IMo  if^sok  tiMuspcffial  bosinesa  of  the  dsy^.whiie  i  dioMr^  your  moie-particttlftr 
■lifc^iOM .|o^4hs ohj^ctsof- thft  AnsUtnti^n^ Urn  thfr ftirthwnce of  wkichweafft 


To  those  eoontries  of  Asia,  in  which  civilizatioa  m^  be  jaslly  oomdeved  to* 

Lute  T^4^  \u  uxigiiH  or  tu  \\?tX€  att4kinad  its  earliest  gcowth,  the  cestof  thooiviliaed 
v^rid  c»w«^  A  Urjjiu  debt  of  griicitiide,  which  it  cannot  but  be  soUcitoua  to  repay  ; 
^|k4  Eoghtod,  a»  iiiui»t  iulvam:43d  in  refinement,  is,  for  that  very  causey  the  most 
beholden  \  find,  by  ucquibitiua  uf  dominion  in  the  East,  is  bound  by  a  yet  closer 
tje*  Ai»  Engli^buif  a,  wt^  ptiriii:l|iAte  in  the  earnest  wish^.th^t  this  duty  may  be 
fLih\ii.>.t  ,i,,|  iii4vt  ob%»ti(ja  rci|uiCed  i  and  we  share  in  the  anjipus  desire  of  COA*- 
'  J  «uch  A  b^ppy  rc^ultp  by  promoting  an  interrhange  of  beneto,  and. 

r  lo  ui)  iitiprovt;d  tiLaU'  that  which  was  received  in  a  ruder  form. 

jiuiUiJi^i^viMUt^nt,  to  bu  cBick  ut»  must  be  adapted  to  the  actual  condition.oC 
lbini^»  ;  antj  bi^nce  n  aecresi^ity  A>r  exact  information  of  all  .that  is  there  known,  ^ 
whkb  belongs  tti  science  -  and  all  that  is  there  practised,  which  appertaina 
to  art». 

B«  it  then  our  part  to  bveKti^nte  the  sciences  of  Asia ;  4tnd  inquire  into  the 
%iM  of  the  E^Lbt,  with  the  Sm^^  of  facilitating  ameliorations,  of  which  they  may 
tn?  fcjund  fitisct!ptiblc* 

\a  diL  ^^rn^ri'A^i  urbuch  reseArches»  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  expect,  that 
■omething  ipi^  yet,be  gleane^l  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  improve- 
oMMlf  dt  ins  sr  home.-  In  many  recent  instances,  inrentive  faculties  have  been 
tMbed  to  deHte  SCncw,  what  might  have  been  as  readily  copied  from  an  Oriental 
tfft%  tr  ntnu*know]ed|ed  hnitatidn  has  HBjiroduced  in  Europe,  with  an  air  of 
mmsl^,  whai  had  betfn' for  ages  familiar  in  the  East.  Nor  is  that  source  to 
boooniidered  as  already  exhausted;  In  beauty  of  fabric,  in  simplicity  of  process^' 
tftei^  pMiAi^yst  ^nuuBS  something  to  be  learnt  from  Chi«a,  from  Japan,  from 
India*  which  the  refinement' of  Europe  n«ed  not  disdidn.  '  * 

^3M  chasictasistie  of  <the  /acts  in  Asia  is  simpiioity.  With  nuie-impkments, 
aiid  hy  OMynie  bmbms  avduons  tasks  base  been  achieited,  and  the  most  flnianedi 
ntuUi-kate  bnn  ^btaiaad,  wiiich,  for  aisBf^^poriody  wsm  seaccely  sqnaUed*  and 
hMm  httt'tceently  been,  sorpasssd,  by  poUshred  artitKo  and  retiMd-aluU,  ia 
Bvrope.  Wevs  it  a  ^ueation  of  men  cariosity*  it  might  yet  be  worth  the  ioqmry, 
what  were  the  rude  means  by  which  such  things  have  boesi  asoampijahed  I  JCam. 
WfttllHi}%  however*  is  no;^  »  mare  idle  one.  it  ma^^  be  investigate  with  Gon6des;«e 
Uuk  si  niefiii'  answer  will  t>e  diirived.  if  it  do  not  point  to  Uie  way  of^ perfecting. , 
European  skill,  it  assuredly  will  to  that  of  augoienting  Asiatic  attainments. 

Orknti9i  HerM,  Foi.  14.  2  A 
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.  Tbfi  60«iM^i»4i^jBWt1ie«its  M  into  tlit«d«tiee4of  Alift,  otMidtiAi'br 
iMdiag  to  xAuob  wkich  in  eurioM  ftud  inttntdive*  Hw  inouiiy  «tni^-o#te 
fegionSy  th«  most  «ncieiiUy  and  the  motit  BttnerotiM^r  peopled  tm  Ae  gldW. 
The  range  ol  reaearcfa  is  at  wide  as  thofte  regions  are  rast  ^  and  as  Tartoilt  a»4ie 
people  who  inhabit  them  are  divemified.  It  embracei  their  aacieot  and  Bodctn 
luatory  {  their  eivil  politf  ;  their  long-endnriBg  inatitotiona  ;  thieir  namietWand 
their  customs  ;  their  languages  and  their  literature;  their  aciencea»  sptniliiitf 
and  practical  i  in  short,  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  them  9  the  pilch 
which  it  has  attained  ;  and  last,  but  most  important,  the  means  of  its  extenSidn. 

In  speaking  of  the  history  of  Asiatic  nations  (and  it  is  in  Asia  that  the  reeOid- 
•d  and  authentic  history  of  mankind  commences),  I  do  not  refer  mmly  to  the 
•iMioetision  of  political  struggles,  national  conflicts,  and  warlike  acbievetnenlt ; 
but  rather  to  less  conspiotous,  yet  more  important,  occurrences,  which  direptilT 
concern  the  stmoture  of  society^ — Ihe  civil  institutions  of  nations,  their  inttmat 
mote  than  their  external  felations ;  and  the  yet  less  prominent,  but  more  mo- 
mepUNis  events,  \>  hich  afftet  society  universaUy,  and  advance  it  in  the  sealerof 
tiviliaad  aociety. 

It  is  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  moat  diligently  to  be  investi* 
gfated  4  the  disooveriea  of  the  wise ;  the  inventions  of  the  ingeniouB  ;  and  the 
coatrtvances  of  the  skUCol.  r  ^ 

Nothing  which  haa  ni«ch  engaged  the  thoughts  of  man  is  fiarewn  to  oar 
Ui^niry,  within  the  local  limits  which  we  hafve  pwseribi^  to  it.  We4oi*bt 
exclude  from  our  research  the  political  transactions  of  Asiatic  stale*^  nbtHhe 
hicobralioas  of  Asiatic  phjiosopfaera*  The  first  are  necesaariiy  coBitoeted»  inrSo 
jNnaUdagree,  with  the  history  of  the  progress  of  society  ;  the  latter  Inivo  great 
influenca  on  the  literary,  the  specidative,  and  the  practical  avooationa  of  meniT 

Nor  ia  the  ascertainment  of  any  fact  to  be  considered  destitute  of  VMb.  The 
thetrations  of  the  human  mind  are  a  part  of  its  history,  it  is  neither  tmifllBr- 
eating  noruseVesa  to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  ktgettioiis  «eit  faairodoiic^Tafed 
contemplative  minds  have  thought,  in  former  times,  erea  where' thtv.^atre 
omsd ;  esyedally  where  their  error  haa  been  gtacfd  by  degance^'OrMMmed 
^  taatefal  fancT*  it    ^f  t     -t- 

Mythologv,  then»  however  futile^  must,  for  those  veaanns,  ho  notiaed*  ^At 
Inflneaoes  the  manaersi  it  pervades  the  literature,  of  die  tiationsi^hsdfefhatfe 
l4miltsdk.  .     - -^  .ir:->u.\ 

TThe  phttosophy  of  aneient  times  must  be  studied ;  Ihougk  it  bethe  icdifidbhf 
Urge  inferencei  raised  on  the  scanty  gro«id  of  assumed  premises.  fi«cb>^tritiB| 
Qiost  aasaduously  has  it  been  cultivated  by  Oriental  nationa,  froin  the  ibrthtr 
India  to  Asiatic  Greece.  The  more  it  is  investigated^  the  more  intimate  uriftithe 
relation  be  (bund  between  the  phdoKophy  of  Greece  and  that  of  India.  Which- 
evetr  ia  the  typev  or  $be  copv,  whichever  has  borrowtd,  nr  lias  lent^  certain  it  is, 
t)iat  the  one  will  aeive  to  Mncidate  the  other.  The  philosophy  of  indiama^r'he 
employed  for  a  commentaty  on  that  of  Greece  ;  and,  cowrersely,  Gtoctaa  <pH- 
laaophy  will  help  to  explain  Indian.  That  of  Arabia*  too,-  avo#edly  oopied  Irtai 
the  Grecian  model,  has  preserved  much  which  else  might  have .  heea  losii  -A 
Mrt  haa  been  restored  through  the  medium  of  translation;  andnao^^n^^. 
be  retrieved  from  Arabic  storea.  :>■>.<><    I 

The  ancient  latttuage  of  India,  tiie  polished  Sanscrit,  not  tttaalliedbvAlatk 
and  various  other  languages  of  Europe,  may  yet  coMrihute  something  to  tUeir 
elucklation,  and  still  more  to  the  not  nnimportant  subject  of  genc^lx^tnmnrilr. 
.  Hiough  Attic  taste  be  wanting  in  Ibe  literary  performinces  of  Aai%.the^  are 
not,  on  that  sole  ground,  to  be  utterly  neglected.  Modi  that  ia  intriBSStiig 
auy  yet  be  elicited  from  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  lore,  Irom  Arahiiirdmfttifaalian 
afttiqnitiee.  "ru:..a: 

Connacted  aathoeehighly  polished  and  refined  langnagea  arewilh  otiMrihr  luiignfca, 
thevdeaervetobeMudiedfortheeakeof  die  piutwnlar  dialects  >andlJdioBia4o 
which  they  bear  relation )  for  their  ofWn  sake,  thai  is,  for  ^le  littrattursiwttHi 
appeitains  to  them;-  and  for  the  analysia  of  languag«  in  general,  which  hah^been 
aaancceasfuUy  attempted  on  too  narrow  ground,  hat  may  be  prosfetaSed^triih 
ipMt  upon  wider  induction.  .w-o-y 

Theaaiaa  ia  to  be  paid  of  Chineae  Utsratofe  and  the  Chitleae  laagimaeh   Hit 
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ifM  d<  wwaltlM  whleli  It  now*  MA  to  ot,  «i«f  te  Mlthwtei'irttlitiiMdeiit  re- 
Ikiice  UK  •  ■nwtiifu*  retiilt ;  nakiiigr  as  better  acquainted  iHtli  tLwhgvhiSf  people, 
vhoseiHaMMM,  totCftaliimi,  ophiions,  arti,  and  prddoctieiifl,  differ  moatwidi^ 
imii  tlMMCrof  tht  Wett;  and  tkrotipli  thati,  periuips,  witlk  olfanp  tribet  of  Tar* 
iMic  Taeti  ilHl  more  aingtilar,  m^  atill  less  kiio#n. 

-  Wide  aais  tlie  geogrnipliioal  exmt  of  the  mfrfon,  to  wluch  piitnarity  btir  at* 
twHoii  ti  dincledi  andfroM  wMek  o«r  aaaociatlon  1mm  taken  ita  deafgtoadon^ 
the  mage  of  our  research  is  not  confined  to  those  fl|«ogfaphMal  Hnifs. '  W^steni 
Aaia  has,  in  all  times,  maintained  intimate  relation  with  contiguous,  and  not 
anireqacntly  with  distant  countries :  and  that  connexion  will  jurafy,  aud  often 
vender  ■eonsaoy,  excursive  disquisition  be^nd  its  bounds.  We  may  lay  claim 
to  Boany  Grecian  topiti,  aa  bwMring  rehttion  t6  AaiiCie  Greece ;  to  numerous 
topics  <k  jet  higher  interest,  connected  with  S3rria,  with  Chaldsea,  with  Palestine. 
Arabian  hterature  will  conduct  us  still  further.  Wherever  it  has  followed  the 
footsteps  of  Moslem  conquest,  inquiry  will  pmrsne  ita  trace.  Attending  the 
Arabs  in  Egypt,  the  Moors  in  AfViea  t  accompanying  these  into  Spain,  atid 
cultivated  there  with  assiduity,  it  must  be  investigated  without  the  exclusion  of 
anv  coaatry  into  which  it  made  its  way. 

Neither  are  our  researches  limited  to  the  old  tontinent,  nor  to  the  hfstofy 
and  pursuits  of  ancient  times.  Modem  enterprise  has  add^  to  the  known 
world  a  second  Asiatic 'continent,  which  British  eoloniet  have  lanuexed  to  the 
British  domain*  The  sttoation  of  AuetrsA  Asia  ooaAects  it  Witfi  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Its  occupation  by  English  colonies  brings  it  tn  relation  wHh 
Britisli  India.  Of  that  new  country,  where  evmy  thing  is  strange,  much  is  yet 
•to  be  leanit.  Its  singular  physical  geography,  its  peculiar  productions,  the 
phynoroepa  of  its  climate,  present  numerous  subjects  of  inquiry :-  and  rariotts 
dSfficidtieK  are  to  be  overcome,  in  the  solution  of  tha  problem  of  adapting  the 
mftsof  Eosope  to  the  novel  situation  of  that  distant  territorr.  The  Royal 
Aaifdio^Sooiea^  of  Qreat  Britam  wiU  contribala  ila  aid  towards  the  accomplish- 
m0nt  af  thnae'importannt  objecta^ 

i  »  fiaiDota  aa  aae  the  regiopa  to  wliieh  onr  attention  is  torned,  no  ooimtry  en)c^ 
rreater  advantages  than  Great  Britain  for  conducting  inquiries  respecting  them. 
'  Poskeaslng  a^greaS  Asiatic  empire,  its  influence  extends  far  beyond  its  direct  and 
iMaktoaOmrity*  Botfl  within  its  territorid  limits  and  without  thenp,  the  publk 
functionaries  have  occasion  for  acquiring  raried  information,  and  correct  kndw- 
ledg^'of  the  peoj^  aoA  of  the  eoanlry.  PoHtkal  traohMetidBt,  dperations  of 
.-war^Ttlaaions  of  oommtroe,  th*  porsnits  of  business,  the  entsrprize  of  cadoslty, 
Ibrdeaim  of  adeatifiti  acquirements,  carry  British  subjects  to  the  most  distant 
ani  the  most  sedoded  spola.  Their  duties,  their  professions,  lead  them  abroad : 
and  they  arvail  l^mselves  of  opportunity,  thus  aflforded,  for  the  acquirttioa  of 
aoaurate  acquaintance  with  matters  presented  to  their  notice.  Ona  requisite  is 
there  waatlng,  as  long  shice  ti^markbd  by  ^a  venerable  founder  of  the  Asiatic 
SociaSy  of  Bengal ;  it  is  leisure :  b«il  that  is  enjoyed  on  theif  retare  to  their  na- 
tive aomitry.  Here  may  ba  arranged  the  treasured  knowledge  which  they  bring 
with  them ;  the  written  or  the  remembered  information  whieh  they  have  gathered, 
fietvjkro  preserved,  in  public  and  private  repositories,  manuscript  books  col- 
lected in  the  East ;  exempt  from  the  prompt  decay  which  would  there  have  over- 
taken tfaenu'  Hem,  too,  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  families,  the  manuscript 
observatbna  of  individuals,  whose  diflidenoe  has  prevented  them  tnm  giving  to 
tka  pablic  the  fruita  of  theur  labours  iii  a  detached  form» 

An  Aaaoriation,  estabKaiiid  in  Great  Britain,  with  riewa  analogous  to  those 
fa^whkk  the  parent  Society  of  fieagal  was  instituted,  and  which,  happily,  are 
adofMeiiby  fiodeliea  whicn  hai>e  arisen  at  otiier  British  stations  in  Asb^  at 
Bombay,  at  Madras,  at  Bencoolen,  will  furnish  inducement  to  those  who, 
,-6mang  their  so$oam  abroad,  httr^  contributed  their  etfbrts  for  the  promotion  of 
kaowfedg%  to -continue  their  exertions  after  thdr  return,  h  wiU  serve  to  assem- 
Uriacattefed  maleriaia,  wkieb  am  now  liable  to  be  lost  to  the  pubKc  fnr  waM  of 
ft  tickle  of  pubUcalmn.  It  will  lead  to  a  more  diligcot  examination  of  the  trea- 
■mw«f  Oriental  Uteratore,  preserved  in  public  and  privatalibrarita.  Inoordial 
co-operation  with  the  existing  Societies  of  India,  it  will  assist  their  labours,  and 
'vOl  be  fSBialad  hj  them.  It  will  tend  to  an  object,  first  in  importaaee^-tha  in- 
creaae  of  knowledge  in  Asia,  by  difftiBion  of  European  science.  And  whence 
can  thii  be  so  effectaally  done,  ti  foam  Great  Britain  f 
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350,  The  Poet's  Hjfmn  to  Love. 

For  such  purposes  we  are  associated ;  and  to  such  ends  onr  efforts  are  directed. 
To  farther  these  objects  we  are  now  assembled :  and  the  measures  which  will  be 
proposed  to  you.  Gentlemen,  are  designed  for  the  commencement  of  a  course 
vhclv  iiO0n%le«tl7  Irust^.  191^/  in  its  progress,  be  eipinentlv  successful,  .m4 
largely  contribute  to  the  augmented  enjoyments  of  the  innumerable  people  subject 
to  British  sway  abroad,  and  (With  hnmmty  and  deference  be  it  spoken,  yet  not 
without  aspiration  after  public  usefulness)  conspicuously  tend  to  British  pros- 
imlyv'M«oauctfAwiikA«ia.  ..  ] 


Thb  PeBT*s  Hymn  to  Lote. 

'  *  Spirat  ^mot,' 

That  thou  hast  moved  the  tuneful  tongues 
Of  other  bards,  restrains  me  not,        ' 

linmb^l  Lore!  in  meaner  son^s — 
DoomM  6f>on,  perchance,  to  be  fbrgot— 

From  wrapping  all  thy  quenchless  fire 

In  ivorda.  mat  scorch  my  venturous  lyr«. 

Why  4^8%  tliiMi  roam  t^  monntainHsidey 
, .      Ine  briery  fflen,  the  scented  vale, 
,    And  nestle  with  the  future  bride 

Of  some  ooor  carle,  at  evening  pale ; 

Whfle  ofttny  ^vanton  proxy  reigns 

Lo^d  of  the  City%i  bosom^ains  ? 

"Where  dost  thou  press  thy  dreamy  brow*, 

On  wliat  young  beauty's  fluttermg  breast  t  - 
'  Of  what  bewildered  youth  allows 

Thy  form  to  make  his  heart  its  nest  ? 
Tell  me,  wild  God  I  tor  1  would  be 
The  home  for  all  thy  pains  and  thee ! 
Think  net^  thou  jealous  power !  rny^  soul, 

]n  wandering  oft  to  Learning's  bowers. 
Seeks  to  escape  thy  sweet  control : 

The  wild  bee  first  shall  shun  the  flowers 
That  droop  upon  the  cheek  of  Spring, 
With  dews  the  dusky  night  doth  brbg. 

Ah !  linger  near  my  studious  cell. 

As  if  some  new4oved  Fsyehe  there 
Panted  for  night,  to  hear  thee  tell 

Her  lips  how  sweet,  her  form  how  fair ! 
And  from  Minerva  let  me  flee 
To  waste  night's  balmy  hours  with  thee. 
O^why  not  pass  the  silent  door. 

To  where  m  solemn  pomp  repose 
The  prisoned  thoughts  ^hat  shed  of  vore 

A  light  round  Alilton*ls  towering  brows  ? 
Thy  gladsome  eye  is  brighter  far 
Than  C^oiftire»  or  FoldSng  ster. 

No  more  :-^hou  shalt  impriscmed  be 
'  Within  fcny  wild,  my  burning  heart ; 
N6r,  tilLthis  soul  prepare  to  fly 
'  Frpm  earth's  beloved  haunts,  depart ; 
Nay  still,  if  Death's  fierce  alchemy 
My  soul  resist,  'twill  cling  to  thee. 
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The  latest  arrivals  from  India  bring  'pa^s-  to  ibm  mkl<Ue^flf 
March :  but  owing  to  the  unfavourable  season  for  passages  from 
that  country,  and  other  accidental  causes,  the  arrivals  have  been 
most  irregular,  and  there  are  still  several  sMps  due,  which  sailed  even 
in  January  and  February.  From  such  papers  as  have  reached  us 
from  each  of  the  principal  Presidencies,  we  feave  made  yery  copious 
selections  -,  and,  having  now  another  channel  for  th^^  discussion  of 
European  topics  in  the  Sphynx,  we,  shall  ei^deavpvur  t}>  make  the 
Oriental  Herali^  more  exclusively  Jndi^  th^,  }\  has  hitherto 
been,  retaining  only  such  occasional  intermixtfiire  o£.  other  matter, 
as  may  be  thought  necessary  to  mamtain  thail  variety,  without 
which  no  publication  can  long  retain  its  f^eneral  poijulurity. 

The  political  aspect  of  affairs  in  India  begii^  to  asj^imie  an  ap- 
pearance of  greater  tninquillity  than  it  Irasfor  some  time  borne. 
The  campaign  in  Ava  is  at  an  end,  *md  the  slight  indications  which 
^appeared  of  a  probable  renewal  o(  hos^tilities  in  thai  quarter  have 
all  subsided.  That,  the  iconquest  wa^  dearly  bought,  if  nat  alto- 
gether worthless,  .we  have  always  t bough 1 1  and  noihmg  has  yet 
occurred  to  change  that  opinion.  Same  ispprehenfiiono  were  enter- 
tained, just  at  the  <!0«clnsion  of  this  war,  that  hbstiUties  would 
commence  in  the  very  opposite  extremity  of  Iwdift,rtowards  the 
north-west  frontier  :  and  a  Persiati  and  Russktn  campaign  was  se- 
riously anticipated.  This  expectation,  howev^er)  ^bidh  our  Indian 
army  would  have  had  no  objection  to  see  realized,  has  also  passed 
away.  The  skirmishes  between  the  Russians  and  rersians  are 
nearly,  if  not  entireJy,  at  an  end  j  and  be  their  issue  what  they 
may,  we  do  not  think  they  wiU,  in  the  slightest  djsgrjoe,  affect  the 
safety  or  tranquillity  of  pur  Eastern  empire. 

In  Bengal,  the  tour  of  the  Govemor-^General  through  the  Upper 
Provinces,  is  the  principal  topic  of  interest :  and  siJine  detaik  of 
this  are  given  in  letters  which  have  reached  us  from  the  camp.  His 
approachmg  departure  from  India  will  leave  fewer  regrets,  we  be- 
lieve, than  any  former  abdica;ion  of  the  supreme  power  :  and  to  his 
Lordship  himself  it  must  be  a  great  relief,  fhr  we  caA  hardly  ima^ 
gine  a  more  painful  situation  than  .that  of  filling  the  highest  seat 
among  a  people,  without  ei\}oying  their  respect  or  esteem.  As 
was  said  by  the  '  Morning  Chronicle  some  years  ago;,  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  as  successor  to  bis  fether  on  the  Jbjiglish  throne,  (though 
we  hope  voe  shall  not,  Uk^  Mr.  Perry,  beprosecvted  ^r  so  saying,) 
we  think  that  the  suoeeseor  of  Locd  Amherst,  asOovernor-General 
of  India,  will  have  the  most  glorious  opportdnity  of /becoming  po- 
pular, by  thp  jnei^  contrast  "which  he  is  likely  ta  prfes^nt  to  his  pr^p 
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decessor.  Of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  we  have  often  escprassed  gw 
opinion :  arid  we  still  continue  to  beMere,  that  no  fitter  mail 
i^uld  be  ftrand  in  England  for  the  place  he  is  about  to  fill.  Th^ 
reasons  for  this  opinion  are  stated  at  large  in  an  article,  which  we 
have  thought  it  our  duty  to  take  from  the  Sphynx,  fbr  the  pages  of 
llhis  publitration,  where  we  desire  to  place  it  on  record  amonfir  the 
articles  peculiarly  belonging  to  India.  ' 

,  At  Madras,  both  the  Governor  and  people  appear  to  pursue  *  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way/  undisturbed  by  any  remarkable  events. 
Hie  retirement  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  the  accession  to  hi^ 
seat  nf  Mr.  Lushingtoti,  the  new  Governor,  may  probably  occasipn 
Butni^  changes ;  hut  whether  these  wfll  be  beneficial  or  olherwlie, 
rem^iins  tohe  se^li.  It  would  appeaar  from  the  English  papers,  that 
Mr.  Lushlngtan's  vi^it  to  Madras  i;^  a  mere  experiment  on  the  dcore 
of  heftlth  ;  and  this  is  ossignt^d  in  the  newspaper  of  the  tbj  he  re- 
presetits;  (Canterbury,)  m  the  rciiiion  for  retaining  his  seal  in  Pai*- 
liament  during  his  tibspnce.  If  tlip  clhnatc  of  Madras  should  agr^ 
with  hi$t  eoti5titiieion,he  will  remain  there :  and  then  vacate  his  ihtti 
to  another*  If  it  should  not  figrte  with  hhn,  he  will  tetum  and 
re'0(*cijpy  the  feejit  to  be  thu«s  kept  for  hhn.  Really,  Hie  repr^ 
sentutiv  es  of  the  English  penplt^  appear  to  have  Very  odd  notiont  of 
theh-  duties :  Cati  it  be  that  they  think  theh-  services  in  t&eHonse  m 
flo  Ifttlfe  value  to  their  constituents  when  they  are  in  it,*  that  their 
being  Away  from  it  for  a  few  years,  or  even  tdtogether,  can  be  no' 
\dB*i  tb  the  electors  or  the  country  ?  If  this  be  the  gr(mnd  x>ti  vMdH ' 
they  jii^lify  their  absence,  it  would  be  honest  at  least  to  say  so  V  and,' 
iKfe  House'might  then  be  thinned  by  granting  one  haflf  6f  it'leaVcof' 
absence  irideflnltely,  a  proceeding,  we  believd,  hy  which  the  nsti«ttKl 
wiflfhre  would  not  suffer  touch.  ' 

^t  Bonabav,  the  change  of  Governors  will  be  likely  to  have  one . 
good  effect^  in  breaking  up,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  orgiini?.ation  of 
a  party,  of  which  Mr.  Governor  Elphiustone  was^  we  believe,  the 
head,  to  support  the  Service  against  the  King*s  Court,  and  to  throw 
odium  bn  all  the  acts  of  the  Chief  Justice  especially  :  ii  purpose  to 
which  yft  f^el  persuaded  Sir  John  Malcolm  will  not  so  readily  lend 
himself.     In  a  preceding  part  of  the  present  Number  will  be  seen  It ' 
letter  fit)m  Bombay,  dciscribing  the  arts  used  to  obtain  populatity 
foi*the  Governor  on  his  quitting  the  settlement — ^which  can  only 
show  how  much  he  stands  In  nwd  of  artificial  support.    That  the 
flatterers  and  dependents  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  should  affect  tO(  fed^ 
VCTjr-Ahgry  with  the  Oriental  Herald,  its  Correspondents,  and 
Editor,  for  exposing  the  true  state  of  affairs  at  Bombay,  bUn  excite  * 
no  bonder  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  and  creates  only  the  si^satioii 
of  pity  in  our  6wn.    The  Bombay  Courier  may  therefore  g6'  iWr, 
minghng  with  the  dignified  contributions  of  Its  elocpient  and  erudftfe  ' 
co-respondents,  all  the  virulent  abuse  it  can  gather  from  tie  ma- 
lignant and  infuriated  Editor  of  the  Calcutta  John  BqU,  ttnd'otlltr 
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ti|U(4)y.  :i«90tU«99  «wces»  to  gmtiiy,  ^y  U%  repelf (uoii,  the  de* 
pfmvied  tastes  of  its  read^r^  It  may  be  very  gratjfyiQg  to  certaid 
individuals  vfi  Jiombay  to  indulge  in  this  jsort  of  persoxtol  and  indiv 
vidual  Jbostility.  tp  9Qe  .^bp  canqot  be  ^wed  into  silence  by  their 
frpwna  9r  tb^  c^iliiinnies ;  but  bere^,  iu  Eoglaiid,  H\iih  a  oourit 
excite  only  feelings  of  contempt  and  disgust :— itiul  tliereture  it  U 
tbat  we  have  long  since  ceased  to  regard  tb<^&t*  l  bull  it  ions  o^  in- 
cessant hatred,  knowing  well  that  it  is  that  in  vAmh  we  most 
glory/ an  una  wed  land  fearless  perseverance  in  what  we  hold  to  be 
a  righteous  course,  that  alone  occasions  theiu*  They  are  not 
worth  an  answer. 

Jleverting  to  the  position  of  political  aSairs  in  Bombay,  we  may 
mention  that  the  result  of  Mr,  £lphinstQne*s  government  of  that  Pre- 
«i4^iH:y.ba«  )Hiea  this : — When  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  his  predecessor, 
was  in  power,  the  sum  annually  drawn  by  the  Bombay  Govern^ 
mmif,  Irona  tbe-Tre^ury  of  3<epgal,  tp  sypply  th«  d^ci^cy.  pf  its. 
oyim  reven^eJ  and  pay  th^  jw^p^nditur/e  of.  the  Pr^idenpy,  was  fesi 
than*  twenty  lacs  of  rupees,  or  %00,OQO\.  ^rfeg,  ^ince  ^h9( 
period,  there  has  been  a  large  accession  of  territory,  by  coacp^est 
and  cession,  from  the  Mahratta  states,  and  no  inconsiderable  share- 
oC  booty,  or  plunder,  of  which  our  pqges  contain  spme  records, 
Thia  gain,  however,  has  been  so  clearly  a  loss,'  that  the  present 
nmmX  0Hm  drawn,  by  the  Bombay  Government,  from  the  I'reasury 
i^B«l^>  ifl  nearly  100  lacs  of  rupees,  or  about  a  million  sterling  | 
oili^'ly  ^ve  times  the  fonner  amount,  though  that  might  be 
G^maidercd.  a  large  price  to  pay  for  the  retention  of  so  un«* 
dwbti^y:d^4it<Ale  a  harbour  as  Bombay.  We  hear,  too,  that  the 
ii^(9fii|ed  ^^pqnditure  of  the  Government  has  given  a  general  cha* 
racter  of  extravagance  |o  the  expenditure  of  idl  classes  of  its  ser* 
vants,  which  is  a  natural  consequence  -,  while  the  evil  of  each  unfor- 
tunately falls  on  the  unhappy  natives  of  the  country,  fVom  whom^ 
in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  state  and  its  officers,  n^ust  more 
be  drawTi  in  revenue  andta:i^es. 

,  Th«  '  Bombay  Courier '  of  the  34th  of  Febniary,  oontains  an  ad- 
vertisement, stating  that  several  individuals  had  intimated  to  the 
Goverjoment  their  wish  to  establish  a  mail-coach  from  Panwell  to 
^opn^h*  whereupon  the  Government  invites  tenders  of  contract  for 
such  poaches,  and  also  for  keeping  the  road  in  repair.  It  is  higfh 
time,  indeed,  that  spmeihing  should  be  done  upon  a  road  on  which 
v^  hea^  the  Government  of  Bombay  has  already  expended  seven 
laf;fkfi(  rupees,  or  7Q,000{„  and  now  need  others  to  keep  it  in  repair 
tlipugh  there  is  no  conunerce  or  transport  of  goods  on  it.  As  road* 
malMAg  i9«  however,  a  new  virtue  of  Indian  governmept»  we  art 
glad  tp  heiur  it  begim  in  any  way,  and  for  any  purpose.  But  w# 
tniM>.  when  the  miail-co«ch  is  established,  they  will  allow  of  unli* 
censed  j^sengers  going  by  it  without  passports*  otherwise  it  may 
tujq^DUi.nn  unprofitable  speculation. 
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Jtfjilabaf^  oMfwrNUbet,  of  theMttdra^  CivO  Serric^  will  be^p)|i6lttttd 
/4V'^i  votiyitni'i&itthratla  oomrtv^r^  mtplaoe.of  Mn  fii^)er*  'Mr. 
]  Wi^Dn$,jtax.  m  tor  be*  €o)lectov-of  Bombay ;  Mr.'Box>  the  Revenue 
Secretary,  and  Mri  iDNmbp*  goie»  to  Potmah,  in'  iBaeoeasicm  to  ifr. 
,  Ander^qiH:  .    .     ,     . 

<  Tbe  intelligence  from  Singapore  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Indm  is 
1  intereatifig*  We  have  endeavoured  so  to  arrange  the  selections  tre 
i^.have  miute;  i^om  the.  papers  of  this  and  the  other  tettleitients  dP 
/Indi^,  aa  tomi^  each  separate  subject  as  distinct  and  complete  in 
H itself.^  ivaa  f^ractioablfi*  We  have  also  drawn  from  our  own  te- 
:.:0O||roeftiofcoire8pondtooe and  information  such  articles  Us' «w  Uave 
,  r-tiNnghtiespeduitty  stilld  to  the  views  of  this  imblioation  t  «mI,  '«tc- 
V  j^9Mivtet^i^  die  lautlMNrity  of  each>  have  presented  tbeto,  under 
,4hair.jrfisj^oetiVft>bead8^.totilR  reader.  ^    f 

*'*  '•  IP  «iny  thbVe'rct^tnt  Ibdkrt  tierws  should  reach  us  liefore  this  puV 
'i^iciitibA  islHrtuuliy  Issued; 'we  will  endeavour  to  include  it  in  a  post- 
1  tWiptt  I^  ih^ttieaA  tihi^;ive  pass  on  to  the  details  which  are  already 

'' Ifa oiiif-ftfetida.  •'  •-•'''  ■■; 

J.  *• '  "  '  '^Ai«  AWD  Pao^MTCts  or  INDO-Bkitoi^s, '      '    '  ' 

^^^  ,;t{lH^  ift^a^.sulijfct  which  has  so  fre<)oeiltly.  been'-diitouaBai  jmUbe 
\J|l^^  m^,  thoy^bk  we  lament  to  saiy,  with  vcvy -Uttfe  fid<}atali^'c 
^;  j^  tiH9  9)as^ wbpm.  it  most  deeply  iBteresta^  idult  it  might  be  dtffiouh 
>/4p,/^iy  ^ny.tbing  iiew  on  it>  for  some  time  to  eomei  Tfae'iiDdl^^i^fog 
1 4[|cU(£^boy/«ver;  which  we  take  froas  a  late  Nuttibcr  of  lfae<  f  Bedgal 
l,,.Pbropi(4ey*  4eserve$  aoore  -attention^  inasmnch  «s  ils  ^himn* 
t,;iH>i^4^9^P^iaUy.dir€cted  tothe  operation  on  thai  dassnofii^ar 
iiXp(UiM»:  fiUoW'^sulgjeGt^,  of  a  late  legislative  measnit  in  Bagland | 
-n^ii^i^fi>r«^  "we  give  it  entire.    It  is  as  foUows :  *      -^     *     " 

ji  i  *  Thtf  "process  by  which  a  nation  or  aclass  advances  in  the  c^re^t  of 
If  improvement  is  necessarily  very  slow'ahd  giiidual,  and  almost  Imper- 
meable in  its  operation/ and  therefore,  to  form  a  just  estitnate  in 
1  aiqr  given  ease,  it  is  indispensable  not  merely  to  lobk  at  what  is, 
<^  but^to  compare  wbat  is  with  what  has  been  j  atid^so  to  look  not 
n  mertlyat  «few  individuals  greatly  disthignished  either  for  virtue 
J.  or  Vk^y  but  at  the  general  character  of  the  community,  and  at  the 
tendency  and  direction  which  the  public  mind  has  received.  Ifwe 
.^;#rrily^  these  criteria  to  the  Easit  In^ban  orlndo^OBrilisb  popwbtion  of 
t,  Ihi^iQQ^mtxy,  our  coBvietaon  isj  iiram  alii  that  ^8elHuve>80e%bettrdi  and 
^  7ea|rp€4^.tbat  manyipdicationdt  will  be  fbuodof  tlKiriipKi  gWiwth 
;,  pqt  m^ely  jin  Bumber^— on  which,  indeed,  weafenottawairetbaithe 
. ,;  pi^btic  yef .  pofseas  sufficient  data  ta  perform  a  diuect  opitran-^i^mt 
T .  4r  ipWtigeAce,  rin  knowledgev  in  lielf^mapeet.or  indeptndtecs  of 
.,,.jmiQd,;WMl  21^  cQDsidaraliQa  whh  'the  other  daasea  of  society  and 
. .  ,.with,ti])e  gqvemm^t  of  the  country  i&  wbich  tiMyiitie;'  -Ta  winpf 
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*  rale  M  the  proo^  ^vHdch  nirgbt  be  aAdilcedhi  tutipCMrtof Itts  opinion 
.  wottU  be  ft  heavier  task  than'ive  are^at  present  disposed  to  underfake, 
lUkd  we.tterefcdite  begin  iritk  referriiig>  at  'once  to  a  recetit  atid  vttj 
ipfXpMe  testmlbnj  to  tbe  in^r^ased  estimatk)!!' In  wliidi  they  are 
ibeld^-^wtt  mean  Mr.  Wynn's  East  India  Jarf.'BflU  i       - 

'  Against  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  we  think  that  Hindoos  and 

,  HVftisUlmana  have  strong  and  just  grounds  of  objection^  arising  not 

from  their  unfitness  for  the  discharge  bf  the  duticfs  of  Jurots,  but 

from  the  offensive  religious  exceptions  whicb  have  been  made:  and 

^bioh  those  classes  can  consider  in  no  other  light  thto  as  highly 

Jnfi^ulting  and  degrading.     The  allegation  of  imfitness  iVota  the 

Madras  Naiives  came  upon  us  so  unexpectedly,  that  \9e  confess  it  did 

^i  first  astound  and  staler  us,  but  tbe  light  -which  th^'  Madfi*as 

^'Pi^rshave  thrown  on  the  madiinery  emiployed  to  effect  ib^ '  ol^t 

in  view,  and  the  articles  written  by  tbe  Hindoos  of  Bengal  and  by 

the  Editor  of  the  Sumbad  Cowmuddee  on  the  subjio^t,  reiooved 

eviery  doubt^  and  convinced  us  that,  the  only  ol^iectioa  wbich  an 

..Kon^t  ^indoo  orMusuknancan  bave.to  tbe.bi^«,m^stf^  fo^9ded 

on  the  invidious  distinctions  to  which  we  have  a4>f^l1|e4M    fWe 

have  sought  for  information  as  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 

Natives  from  all  those  of  our  acqua;ntaaqe,.fui4  we,  hove  not  found  a 

single  individual  express  a  wish  to  avoid  eligibility  to  the  Jury^  but 

or^ey  ail -with  one  voice  hnidly  protest  against  the  gr^ss  pariiality 

r^^ud.plilpaiUe  injostioeof  debarring  them  frO»f  the  <?iund  Jiiry'ie- 

iii£atis^  tfaey  hre  not  Christians^  and  from  the  Petty  Jury  on  the  trial 

1  f  «£  ChrisliiLiis  for  the  same  reason;  thdr  reHgion,  the  religfon-of 

i. ,  iheil-  fose&thers^  die  teligion  in  which  they  themselves  wer6  edlrcii^, 

-raxiddto  which  noost  of  them  still   fondly  ding,  hiring  thus^ftuide 

inlhe  sole  ground  of  exclusion  from  an  honorary  civic  duty,  and'held 

;  ^Jttp  ti>  ttieir  felloW'^suMects  as  an  object  of  contempt  and  repi^oabh. 

We  honour  theni  for  these  feelings,  and  we  will  honour  them  more 

'I  ^39b)ben  they  give  a  public  and  respectful  expresskm  ta  theu    The 

^.^Jobn  Bull'  has  announced  that  a  public  meeting  is  incontemptaton 

J  t^  n^o^t  of  the  re^^pectable  Natives  in  relation  to  this  bill,  a^d  we 

are  (jersuadcil  that  it  is  only. for  such  a  purpose  that  the  meelji^  will 

\^  be  hc\dt  not  fur  the  purpose  of  objecting  to  tbe  caaesin  whiebitkey 

^  ^re,  but  to  those  in  which  they  are  not,  made  .eligible  to  eerverr^not 

^^  ^ar  th^  purpgae  gf  compliiiping.of  what  bi^  been  done,  but  ic^wbat 

^  ,j,l^  been  lt;tt  unduiie.  ■       ■ , 

to  ftoi^ However  strOng^aiidweU-J^Drataded  may  be  tb^  cotepifodnts  of  Hin- 
hiiddoa  and  Musubnans  against' thlB  bill,  there  can  be  n6  doubt 'that 
ii}4tfa£^ntbut  one  amot' towards  tiie  Indo-Britfsh  cbmmmiity,  and 
'x^ttbatiaaaost^vonnmleand  encouraging  one.  It  has  beengtiined, 
lijiin  asif«r<as  they  are  concerned^  by  the  persevering  reptesentMibns 
l(-  mnde.fay:themaelves  and  their  friends  $  and'thu»vi«wi^  as  the  eSfect 
' )ri  )D^  exeflion>  it ahould) animate  to  further  inct^iised  endeavours  fbr  the 
-J .  liAtaiiiiient  o£  ^[lenoexi  advaalBg«blhat  ^re  i^till  withbekl.    Ijie  efforts 
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ymte  woahb/f  ot  it,  oxiA  the  ecmoet^ioii  itoelf  piQVft  thAl  thfi  SiilUii 
Lfgiahtiav  kno^a  and  apprmal^s  tbeir  wortb  and  unpuntaiic^    U 
id  not  oply  Uie  rt waird  of  their  ?wftl>  and  the.  pioof  and  acdcnQwled^ 
meni  of  their  capacity,  aodtfaua  an  eiicottragemei)4  to.  epptinutd 
exertion  for  the  eiitension  of  their  privileges ;  but  it  may  aUo^be  . 
viewed  as  a  pkdge  on  the  part  of  bis  Mcjesty's  Ministers  flf  th^f 
disposition  to  conciliation,  and  of  their,  willingiiei^a  to  grant  ev^y 
proper  and  reasonable  demand.     Whether  wo  rcgiird  the   lawsta^ 
which  Indo-liritona  are  nuide  subject  in  the  IVIofii^si],  or  the  pmiM  , 
and  office  in  the  Company's  service  from  which  they  are  invidiously.^ 
excluded,    tliey   have    atill    many   grievanti;s  to  complain  of  and ., 
many  di^qu;vli!ktiliona  to  throw  uff,  and  wi:  hope  they  will  not^e^t 
until  the,y  reach  the  goal  of  tlidr  wishes,  and  find  themselves  iot 
e\efy  respect  on  ^  leyel  with  the  i?iost  privileged   classed  of  Uii 
Majesty's  subjects* 

'  The  eligibility  to  serve  on  juries  is  one,  bat  it  is  not  the  oiily*^ 
indication  of  the  growing  ittteUigence  and  conaecfience  of  the  Indo* 
Britifti  community.     If  the  state  of  the  diffi^rent  seminane^  in 
Calcutta  for  tlie  Education  of  youth  of  both  sexes  be  examined^ , 
almost  the  entire  number  of  pupUs  will  be  foutid  to  consist  of  tha^  < 
class ;  and  so  urgent  has  been  the  demand  on  the  part  of  parents  , 
for  a  suitable  education  to  their  children,  that  two  sister-mstitutlotts 
—not  vei^  loving  sisters,  it  is  true — ^have  stfirted  up  within  the  last 
three  years,  and  have  b^n  placed  under  peculiar  and  appropriate^'^ 
discipline  atid  management,  if  not  exf  Ki^ivcly,  at  leaM  pritnarily;''* 
for  their  benefit.     We  refer  to  the  Parental  Acadatnii*  TnatitutioH^* 
aifd  the  Calcutta  Grammar  School ;    Imth  of  which  are  we  beliHT,*** 
on  the  whole,  in  a  flourishing  condition*     The  recent  public  ex-^ 
aminations  of  these  and  other  seminaries,  al^post  entirely  filled  by  ( 
Indo-British  pupils,  hold  out  the  most  pleasing  proj'pccts  both  to 
the  parents  who  are  more  hnmediately  concerned,  and  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  of  their  competency  in  due  tinvc  tn  enter  oit  the  - 
duties  of  mature  life,  and  to  maintiun  and  conBrm  the  chahtcte^  ^ 
which  this  class  of  society  is  gaining  for  itself.     We  might  in  thtt 
connectidil  refet  to  the  existence  and  objects  of  the  Oriental  Literary 
Society,  had'we  not  soreoenlly  noticed  its  Repojt  ^  bat  learing  tbis»  . 
thefe  is  still  another  view  that  may  be  taken  of  the  subjects     We 
have  known  ^ome,  and  there  may  be  many  others,  of  this  class,  who  • 
having  been  sent  in  inimoy  toE^laid  for  their  education*  returned, 
inyov^  or  ^arly  manhood  to  the  land  of  their  births  and  wikui  a(U». 
having  by  industry  acquired  a  competency  ffo  back  again  wtk 
their  foiBkUies  to  the  laod  of  theijr  adoption*    TneiK  children.  wi]Ui  i  in 
all  pfTobabMity  foDpw  the  eiiample  of  their  pareata,  and  return  far  a( 
leaat'S^me  .portion  jof  their  lives  to  this  ocmntnr^  and  the  adva^t^v^  • 
derived iptbe l9Mlk>-^ritiab ifpnmmiitiyfrQm this fireeintercQursf^with  - 
(he  Mother  Cowtrgr  M^  very  gmait,   Jtia  ttiuteDiab}e.4^.th^i« 
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comtMBd  ftiihtkJB  BUUm  IFMA  Hff. 

«tf  afipwmrafttioii  fai  the  indo-Britfab  chacietep  1^  ^the  kidriaiae  «ad 
imicdvity  of  the  Natives  j  but  an  English  ednraUoQ,'Wbtr^  it  ba» 
be^n  properly  conducted,  joined  with  the  bracing  nature  of  tb^ 
climate^  iiifo6e»  aa  elasticity  of  mind,  a  hardihood  of  body^  and  an 
ind^peiidence  of  principle,  which,  under  the  epervating  Infiuetioe  of  an 
Indian  climate  and  of  Indian  society  and  maimerB,  it  seemfe  abnost 
impossible  to  creaie.  An  Indo-Briton,  therefore,  educated  in  £ng<i 
land,  and  Uving  in  this  country,  ^U  greatly  eontribute  to  raise  a^ 
keep  up  the  standard  of  character  among  hia  oouatfynmii  by 
spreading  among  them  those  healthy,  moral,  and  political  principles^ 
which,  however  forgotten  and  repudiated  here^  ^re  at  home  receiTed 
as  axioms' and  applied  constantly  to  practice. 

'  Had  we  time  and  space^  we  might  touch  on  many  other  tbpifeaf 
eomieoted  with  tbe  state  of  society  JEupong  In(}o-Britons,  but  we  post** 
pone  the  fv*ther  consideration  of  the  subject  to  a  future  opportunity, 
and  content  ourselves  at  present  with  expressing  otnr  ardent  wi^ 
for^b^  fisosperity  and  improvement. 

^bc  following  is  a  letter,  dated  from  the  upper  provinces  of  llin- 
doo^tiui,  on  lite  1 8th  of  December  last,  under  the  signature  of  * 
'  jVIercfitor/  and  siddre^sed  to  the  Editor  of  the  '  Bengal  Htirkaru/ 
in  ifbiph  pajKir  It  ap^jcars ; 

/  Xbe  jCt^iajjan)  s  Commercial  Agent  at  Calpee  having,  I  under- 
stand, hodn  orderM  to  pro\  ide  on  account  of  the  Company,  from 
the  prfsent  ycxirs  crop*  '^l^OOO  factory  ip/|iunds  of  c^otton,  fpr 
tbc  Kiirtipe  market,  at  un  uverage  price  of  15,  sicca  rupees  ^be 
iituimd,exf  bftive  of  the  agent's  commission  and  establishment,  &c.j| 
and  ir>^,OtK)  factor)'  muunds  of  cotton  for  China,  at  12-8  sicca  ru- 
pee* the  inautid,  with  the  same  exclusions,  I  s^m  induce4,  pro  'bono 
pfi^licp,  to  address  you  on  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  some  oi 
yquff  0ierciuitiiereadtT3  will  l^e  able  to  unravel  the  Company's  ob- 
jec|.  in  ordering  voiUni  to  Ix*  purchased  at  such  high  prices  ip  the 
Upper  Provinces,  wben  it  may  be  had  so  much  cheaper  at  Calcutta  . 
free  of  river  atid  other  risks. 

♦  The  ^'^  Calcutta  Weekly  Price  Current,**  published  at  the  Horkant 
PcMS,  on  the  18th  ult.  qMoted  the  Bandah  cotton,  which  constitutes 
the  Company's  Europe  investment,  at  an  average  of  13  rl  sicca  ru-> 
pees'  per  Calcutta  bazar  maund  in  screwed  bales ;  and  the  Kutchowra 
cottoD>  which  principally  constitutes  ^be  Company's  China  invest- 
ment; at  an  average  of  1^-8  sicca  rupees  per  Calcutta  bazar  maund 
in  ^sorewed  bales. 

^To  show  the  difference  between  the  Company's  prices  and  thos^ 
qubted  in  the  '  Calcutta  Weekly  Price  Current,'  it  will  be  necessary 
toJrWuc6  the  twb  to  the  same  standard,  iknd  to  add  to  the  ^drrmer 
thefVluties  and  charges  which  individual  merchants  have  to  pay  ok 
pptloir  ^[mrefattsed  bf  them  for  exportalioo  to  Calcuttfeu 
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95^  Summary  of  the  latdt  IntelUgemee 

.'.    ^'-j  •■■■..•',■'■  t  *         •     .  ;  t  '   '.''  .'^  ;. 

^pi4iBtl'<lMMret»fllate't    

*  Cost  inid  invoiie  charges  ot  bbe  ftictdry'm«tfnd  of  BstidiA  eottonin  '  -  '  ' 

liAlf  ftcMwod  Ulei,   Mttttate  by  the  Cbmptoy'*  Agtmt, 


rupees  r.. u.^. «»,,., ♦.^.^^...r., ^..^^ *c..rv^,  **  '  ^   5 

.^nt>  cpfif  mi^gioQ  at  5  per  cent,  on  14  rupees,  being  thf  prioie  cost      Oil    2 

Es^ibliahnient,  building,  ^c.  at  2-8  ditto : .  *. \ '    0  '5    T 

£kpfens6'of' ine-8Crfewing  the  cott6n  at  Calcutta)  p«r'mauiid  .....*..'«  1  4i^Q 
Bt^ei«n<ral)Mw4^it  the  fflfetory^aniJbasar  uumndi  K^pcvlceator  jtw     .•         :^ 

iiiauiid3  8ecrtl0cU.atl7n.  9pic v****^    ,1   ,a,4,Q 

€o^of  ^MbuMrnattna  totfa«CbmpAy ' ••     U  .9    7 

AM  whit  privlatB  nerebiuita  hare  to  (my : 

pQjyefm^Qt  di|^  per  mauiMlof  96  a^.  jart  to  the  seer. « . .  0    6  10                 j 

Wtere^t  i^i4  loss  of  exchange  upon  19  0*5  for  6  month^, 

at  6  j>er  cent,  per  annum : ' 0    9    1 '     '  *       " 

lAtftfrineeupott  19*9  S^dH^t^cMJl^^l.'. .«.:.. .:«....  #    9   .5    .  1  i9x4 

,'■;    t^.      »  •  r..           .:       r  I              }       :    .    .  11    '  -■;■      "!.'      M.» 

^,^f^  CQi^pamr  were  tracing  upfw  t^ie  footing  of  a  private  ,           , , .     »  ) 

merphant,  their  cotkon  would  cost  them  at  per  Calcutta  ' " "    ' ' 

'baia*  Aaund  :...': ...i.... ...sa.ri.  '    -    * 'itt  ^Ti 

KtttdMwnl  Mttok  for.  tiieObkUi^iAtiBefe,  cost  and  intoloe  j) 

'.ditflB^  ofomf«it9rymaiiwiof  cotton  inbalf-icrawp4  .     >     .  ^^   i-l 

n  bale*^  estimated  by  the  Company's  Agent  at  sicca  rupees  , ,    .           12    d    IP 

Agent's  commisaioh  at  ^  per  cent  on  rupees,  11 '8 'being  -.    -'U 

'We  i^rirtiecbsi. ...:.:..:./ •     ''  01  !•'  0 

S»Ubli«hiMM,ibuildiiigB,  &cl  at2  8  percti...ww..»kw  i  •,       .0,.&ii) 

jBxpenae  ^.DC'Taorewiiig  tl>e  cotton  at  Calcutti^  j^er  nMii^M  - ,  '\.l  ^P,>;P 

Vfkp^Knct  between  the  factory  and  bazar  ma^nd,  10  per  »     '     f   »  ,    ^ 

'    cent,  or  per  maund 3 seers  lO  cts.  at.. 14     7"0"  1 ' 't'Td 


^i(m<if  ohebittav'iiMiaid  totfae  Compaby..  .^'..^.v..'d.u  ,:  v    •  -    i54A*>IP 
^dd  what  |>riyate  merchants  have  to  pay :  i  r    i 

Oor^rhmetit  duty  permannd  Of  96  sicca  wt  to  the  seer. .  0  '6  10  -     '    ' 
Interest'an^Iosaof  exehanfte  upon  16  2  8  for  ti  months,  -•>  i  >,  i 

.   at  6  per  cent  p^r  anmuti 0    7    9-    ,     ,  ^  . 

jii9Hrance  upon  16  10  5  at  3  per  cent 0-8    0      I.  j$    7 

'If  thi  Comimny  w*re  trading  upon  the  fboting  of  a  pfhratc  ''         '  '  ^ 

'   iiieit)lmntv  their  China  cDttom  would  cost  them,  at  per    .  -   .Jt 

'<  OalcN^.basar mauiKt ;... aa,  us.  17    i2..-A 

*'The  tt<ro  "preceding  statements  show,  that  if  th^  Coitapany  {Khf- 
fchase  their  cotton  in  the  upper  pro\*lnced,  at  the  rates  estimated  By 
their  Agent,  their  Europe  cotton  will  cost  them,  Sicca  rap^ts;  ^O'^'^  W) 
'per'Ciucutta  bazar  itiaund.  when  the  same  descrrptibh  bf  iAVtSn 
may  he  had,  at  Calcutta,  for  sicca  rupees,  13  1  O ;'  Htid  theh*Ofeia 
cotton  will  cost,  sicca  rupees.  If  ^  5,  when  thii  saine  itaay te  liid 
-^r  »icca  nipees,  IS  8  O  per  Olcutta  bmut  inamKL  X\i€  first 
being,  sicca  rupees^  7  i  11  >  ^dihe  secmul,  sicca  rup^s^- 41  JOatS 
per  bazar  maund  more  tliah  what  a  private  merchant  c^onldtaffonlflo 
pay, '  consideriog  the  present  stele  of  the  Cakmtitii  market.^  >. .  o  ti 

'  As  the  Calcutta  bazar  maund,  every  oi^c  ^Itnows,  is  l6  W^nt. 
|>ett«r  than  the  factory  maund  ot  cotton,  ordered .  by  the  Company 
for.  tbeEurgpemarW*  weetjuai  tq  Calcutta  ba^qjr  ipajir^^  lg^lj^'|. 
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eonnedted  toith  the  Eastern  World*  369 

And  the  193,000  &ctory  maiinds  of  China  cotton  are  eqoal  to 
ColfeuMa^baMr  &^utid»,  ir4>545  18  0i  Tlie  lossnwhich  t&e>  06m- 
pany  will  sustain,  by  purchasing  their  cotton  in  tbd  Upfi^>  Pubilincea) 
instead  of  at  Calcutta,  may  ^isily  be  ascer^inedo  On  the  £ui:op0 
cotton,  at  sieoa  rupeed,  7  1  11,  it  will  amount  toi  &icoa  rupees, 
1551,341  O  7,  and  on  the  China  cotton,  at  eicca  rupees,  4  10  &;  to 
^cQa  xupees,  811,816  1  2,  forming  an  aggregate  upon  lh^  Com^^ 
pany*8i investment  of, sicoa  rupees,  967»157  1  9,  no. inconsiderable 
sum,  indeed^  eonsidering  the  state  of  the  ComfMmy^s  finaacea  at  the 
pireisenft  moment.  .  >.     i 

'  ^Tbe  insurance  in  the  foregcHng  statements  hm  been  rated. at  9 
per  cent,  at  which  private  individinds  insure  th^r  goods.  Blit  Ihe 
losses  the  Company  have  sustained  by  the  siiildhjg  pf  bbdt^ohHlfeh^ 
way  to  Calcutta,,  it  has  been  ascertained,  average  nmch.hjjghpr-.  lii 
18^-t5,  it  appears,  out  of  169  boaits,  which  were  laden  with  «otf 
ton,  and  dispi^ched  ft-om  Calpee  to  Calcutta  on  account  of  the 
Company,  thirty-nine  boats,  met  with  accidents,  bcsid^^  tfclf^ 
bpQts  .l}iat  were  wrecked  on  their  way  ft'om  the  Moofu^sil  Katies  > to 
the  head  £Eu:tory  at  .Calpee ;  making,  tog^her,  42  boatoy  or  m 
average  nearly  of  25  per  cent.  $  in  fact,  913  per  cetot;  moi^  Ihsn^the 
insurance  reckone4  in  the  statements.  Bxcliisive  of  this,  tfa'e  tdep, 
nirhQ  proceeded  in  charge  of  the  boats,  took  up,  on  their  way  to  Cal- 
(^uttay)  about  ten  thousand  rupees  more.  The  resuh  of  the'tminsaof 
tiofts  of  1885-26  cjinnot  be  easily  ascertained,  as  the  whole  of  th* 
{^spatche^  of  cotton  made  from  Calpee  have  not  reached  Calbitta ) 
butfiMHU  the  number  of  boats  which  have  already  met  with  acci- 
<^Ats/it  is  presumed  it  will  be  still  more  utifiivoiii»ble'thaB.1824i^5w 

*  As  gqin,  I  h^lieve,  is  the  pri];nary  object  of  mankind  ill  all  their 
mercantile  concerns^  1  should  imagine  not  the  smallest  occasion 

^existed  fdr  such  high  prices  being  given  by  the  Company  for  their 
coiltpn  in  the  Upper  Ptovinces.  As  long  as  the  state  of  the  m[^tiltetk 
here  does  not  admit  of  a  &ir  profit  to  the  private  merchants,  upop 
their  outlay,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  pnrchase 
cotton;  or  that  the  Company's  Agent  will  experience  any  competition 

.^pm.  them^  to  render  such  high  rates  necessary.  Ii^  9iy  humble 
Qpip\(^,,}l  l^ould,  bet  much  nu)re  preferable  if  the  Company  autho- 

(|!;^2^,Ui€iapphcaUon  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  to  the  encourage- 

,ja^ni  of  institutions,   which  tended  to  benefit  the  country  from 

..^tte^iqe.itis  derived|,and  its  inhabitants,  than  that  it  should  be  most 

f cji^si^emtely  ^d  uselessly  thrown  away. 

t>  <.f  Thdre  aitemany  Europeans,  «^  well  as  Native  merchants^  who 
'w^clhldreadify^iigage  with  the  Company  for  the  quantity  of  ootton 

<4Uey)JiBqhiiv:  to  gferthem'Oiit  of  the^markd?^  of  the  Upper  Provinces, 
if  tenders) wbwriinvited  by  advertisement  in  the  puUic  prints,  in  tbie 
same  m^er  as  the  Government  of  Bombay  provide  the  Com^ny's 
&tton1nvesjtaiept.    tor  often  the  Company's  people  raise  the  prices 

"jfij  t^'i^e^parrf    h^h^  that  the  gomastahs  of  the  private  taerchaiits. 
'aft^dSet  Ariveii  entlray  out  of  the  markets,  or,  if  they  compete 
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(witk  tiiem  vi  <lie  prioet  of  tiieir  own  'craeddtl,  *A^  prfyitcf  tfi«i<* 
«lMittt8^tid;  dll  the  amtal  of'thife  cottota  at  it?  dettinatimt; ' that  ttiiey 
eatmdt  nialhe  ahy  tUnglike  the  prb^es  paid  by  (heir  gomAstahs/ 

Tbb  Indian  Press, 

We.detiulecli  in  oui;  Number  for  Jvme,  [the  piincipal  SaesU  ^tmh 
a^eted  witk  the  tbreateiied  aupiveman  of  the  '  JBeri^  €hioiiiri%' 
•Ad  UiQ  remo?al  of  ita  Editor.  We  are  gkd  to  find  that  thia  sohJMt 
ia  aliiukd  to  in  d»e  '  Singi^ore  Chronicle/  in  terma  whiehr  are  cre^ 
ditable  to  all  the  parties,  except  the  weak  and  foolish  gorermnent 
that  could  so  far  misunderstand  its  own  dignity  as  to  meddle  in  such 
^n  afihir.    The  following  is  the  article  from  the  Singapore  pap^.;, 

^  We  ate  aorry  to  obaerve,  that  the  gentlenum  whose  talent  ani 
yersevQimnotj  wil^  very  inadequate  meana  at  his*  commluid,  bare 
vitl^ki  ^  ff#  months  raised  the  ''Bengal  Chronicle"  td  the  high 
atation  it  at  present  holds  among  Indian  Journals,  proved  by  a 
eircnlatjon  equal  to  that  of  the  oldest  of  its  contemporaries^  has  jn^ 
figured  the  displeasure  of  Government.  We  xagrat  thia^  aqt  mofie 
because  it  has  deprived  the  puiblic  of  an  able,  wtidvm^  aad^  abore  all, 
en  honest  journalist,  than  on  account  of  it^  haybig  wre.^ted  from  an 
excellent  man  at  once  the  means  of  present  comAirt  and  Qie  prospM 
of  Aiture  independence,  depriving  him  and  his  family  of  cvcrjr  thiog 
but  the  bare  means  of  subsistence.  1  ho^e  who  wtmld  accuse  kmm 
0r  othera  similarly  situated,  of  impniderjcc,  will  do  well  to  cotiaii!^ 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  beset  the  editorial  path  b  CalciiUa^ 
where  the  Government  is  the  sole  interpreter  *if  the  law,  mid  enuctf 
^t  onee  the  triple  part  of  accuser,  judge,  and  citecntioiier.  If  hi 
should)  however,  after  all,  be  convicted  of  ijiiprudeiite,  it  is  an  ioi- 
prudence  of  that  description  which,  though  not  in  itself  corn  meudsitjle, 
IB  often  the  companion  of  integrity — nn  imprudenco  which  thuse  who 
write  fix>m  oetrviction  and  the  impure  of  hottest  and  eiitbn^it^tie 
feelmgs  are  ever  the  most  prone  to.  The  remarks  of  his  lUtK-es^or 
9o  well  express  our  own  sentiments,  and  do  so  murli  honour  alike 
to  the  writer  and  the  subject  of  them,  thmt  we  cannot  ibrbrnf  tmn- 
acribing  them.    They  are  as  follows  t 

'*  Our  Tuesday's  Paper  was  unavoidably  prepared  in  so  hurried  a  naii- 
ner«  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  that  existed  whether  Qoyernment 
would  permit  its  publication,  that  we  omitted  to  say  much  whlcll  the  oc^ 
«asion  appeared,  and  still  appears  to  us  to  demand.  Our  first  and  stroftg^t 
feelings — a  fe^ng  which  we  are  neither  ashamed  to  ackaoivled^e  itot* 
afraid  to  express — la  sympathy  and  respect  for  the  late  Editor  of  this 
Paper.  We  do  not  thmk,  and  we  do  not  therefore  aflfirm^  that  he  was 
fatutless — that  he  never  went  beyond  the  limits  which,  even  without  the 
additional  lesson  just  received^  we  should  havse  pvesoribtd  10  nuni^lVes. 
But  when  we  consider  the  Laborious  duties  he  had  to,, perform*  .bMi^ 
tnose  that  devolved  on  him  in  connection  with  this  Papez^  thfi  v^eak^Uje 
erf  his  health,  and  the  inadequate  means  which  the  Proprietor  coul  ji  ol^e 
lit  his  disposal — and  If  we  contrast  with  these  diBadvantagcs,  i^tiicliT 
almost  alt  would  have  appeto'ed  insuperable,  the  grddutd  but  certain 
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tor  wMcib  lift  ntedtUi  Jonmalto  HA  fllaceM^i^ti  ii  Bdir  Vol^^  ^titiHni]^ 
i^jUie  extent  qf  its  circal«ti<wiUie  oQest^of.  Un  oo&temponarifis^  wkkin 
eigbteea  months  after  its  establlshipent;  thequiqitityof  intereatiogorigiiud 
matter  wHicli  every  successive  number  produced ;  and  the  ability  and  tact 
with  which  he  treated  the  various .  subjects  tliat  came  under  his  review, 
whether  in  politics  or  reli^on,  in  civil  or  in  mercantile  life, — ^we  have  no 
ii^AStation  in  dechringf  it  as  our  opinion,  thut  the  publie  have  lost  the 
stnricflsof  un «ble,  faitklnl,  and  tealdns  Journalist.  80  farfronr  conwid«r« 
lag  his  occasional  aberrations  as  matter  of  wonder,  all  tli«  wotide^  te  ^l 
h,  that  ujader  the  existing  Press  RegijlatkM^»  which,  althou^  tufioient^ 
minute  in  the  specifications  they  contain^  must  be  admitted  by  Xhw 
warmest  admirers  to  be  uncertain  and  undefined  in  tlieir  application,  fae 
did  not  more/requently  draw  down  on  himself  the  displeasure  of  Goyern- 
meiit;'  His  very  faults  werte  not  fkults  In  themselves,  but  only  in  the 
ieiiteunistMioe8  in  which  he  was  placed.  The  v«r|r  dUfiieiilt^  h«  hit  to 
fubmit  to  the  trammels  of  a  licensed  Press,  and  to  chain  down  •his  tthxn^te 
Ho  tne  supposed  will  of  a  superior  and  absolute  powef^,  shonl4,  iii,;pvuc 
opinion,  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  an  English  public^  and  we 
would  add,  in  the  estimation  of  English  Rulers,  even  miile  they  find  ft 
tiecMskiT  to  puhish  him.  Tlie  state  of  mind  by  which  this  difiiculty  is 
«lreiU€»d  ft  the  tafegnard  of  British  hbertf,  and  in  the  Reason  t)f  trial  mis 
btea  AMiad  tlie  strongest  bulwark  of  national  independence.^ 

****Tktoe  remarks  do  honour  to  the  heart  and  tuiderstanding  of  th^ 
tMier,  and  those  of  the  *  Hurkaru  *  are  equally  piJiise worthy.  If  w^ 
€Ou!d  bestow  the  same  commendation  on  those  of  the  ^  John  Bull/ 
¥i&  should  have  pleastirt?  in  doing  so.  A^  it  ib,  we  confine  onrselvef 
to  Saying,  that  they  are  the  ^  ery  reverse  of  thtJse  we  have  described. 
The  whole  cooduct,  indeedj  of  that  Paper,  or  we  should  rather  say  uf 
^6^  who  manage  it,  to  its  younger  contemporary,  ha.s  been  paltryi 
as  nil  conduet  must  be  that  proceeds  u[Kin  tritik  and  subterfuge- 

*It  is  ymU  that  where  a  seiere  punishment  ha^i  been  inflicted,  the 
qdrne^  if  there  be  one,  &liouJd  also  be  known,  that  it  may  not  be 
deemed  to  be  af  a  blacker  dye  than  in  truth  it  is.  We  mus^t  therG^ipe 
mention,  that  the  ejt- Editor's  offenee  wa.^  the  publication  of  e)&mt 
remarks  upon  the  origin  and  early  events  of  the  late  disastrous?  ^^^ar 
with  the  Eurmase,  hat  ing  a  tendency »  ub  was  mipposed,  h>  hriDg 
the  llulera  of  Iwdia  into  "  liaircd  and  eouteiiipt/  How  ftir  they 
may  h^ve  produced  such  an  effect^  or  what  influence  they  have  bad, 
pT  mAj  yet  |nx)dace,  upon  the  destinies  of  India,  it  is  vain  to  specu-* 
late.  It  is  stiiiieient  to  jsay,  that  those  who  see  them  will  probably 
be  of  opinion,  that,  however  culpable  the  Editor  may  have  been  ttt 
other  respects,,  he  ha^.not  perpetrated,  ia  his  remarkei  the  ainof 
novelty^'  ' 

;,'^  SliscELLAKEoiTs  News. 

'  ntemiBceHaneons  news  from  Singapore,  and,  through  it,  frotlji 
-Chltta,  iAof  taoite  genefal  iiiti^ir^st  than  from  any  other  part  of  thp 
V/m;  at  Bea«t  to  English  tenders,  fco  whom  any  notices  respecting 
the  conamerce,  productions,  and  safety  of  intercourse  between  dit- 
&3i;ent  parts  of  the  Eastern  m^rki,  is  of  aiore  importance  than  all  the 
editorial  controven ies^  and  insipid  notices  o£  festivals  and  local  en-^ 
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teitaiimieBto^  ivbich  flu  so  krge  a  place  in  the  papers  of  Beogd, 
M«d»a,aad  Bpaifaay.    Weifailaw  tfe  orier  of  dateikiiiiiickig  oilr 
sekotiona  6wi  Ite  laMn  and  papen  tiiat'liaveTQaebed  in  4^ 
riaUig  malt  of  fiattera  enterpiize. 

'  SwoAPmiBi  Dee.  21, 1826. — ^Wc  are  infarmed  on  the  heM  antbD^ 
fitf^^attettem  have  been  received  from  Mr  Riekem,  his  Mnjestj'i^ 
Cenal-CIeiieral  aft  Lima,  to  Hie  Address  of  our  late  Resident,  Mr,* 
Cilwfuldi  written  W^  Hie  view  of  suggei^ttng  and  ej^tablishing  tt 
cgMaaawlaligtefoom'Be  witb  that  portion  of  tbt^  enr^nciijated  states 
of '8o«Hi  America.  The  advantages  of  our  sttuatirm  us  a  depL^t 
ior  tba  GoUacCkm  of  produce  and  manufiurtured  ^oods  firam  Cbina^ 
Bengal,  and  the  adfoiaing  countries  are  con^picuou^lv  ninmfesi, 
mif  aadar  ttm  attaUMfanent  of  aach  « trade,  Ugftrly  prontiia^. 

^9f  ^mip^  tod  eaily  arrangement,  the  manufactured  siTk  and' 
crapai  aiPC^una,  which,  we  believe,  are  in  first  demand  in  the  mar-, 
kets  of  South  America,  could  be  ordered  and  made  to  any  pattern, 
and  htmg^  h»e  hj  the,c«ttntry  ships  leturaing  ia  the  hmmMIki  of 
Naveoibar  a|id  Deeambery  withont  incarring  aaany  of  liie  fcipbM; 
and  airoidiag  all  HMi  eiqniSe  of  a  ddenkion^  of  many  iHMlia  ftl 
China*  to  m^eh  veawds  tiadii^  direct  ^Ktm  South  AsM'iea  t»  GIdaa  - 
arf  now  eapos^d^  and  whidL  even  osur  AaMrkaa  ilrkMt  taflftM* 
esaspe.&  a)|bf)iigh  tha  totdhgeaae,  enterprise^  aad  aiiiuiii  ^  M n 
Cufjhiqg  tos.-4w  nMMh.to  Ariiitale  their  ^lomnsittial  upttUlOTS  al 
Ci^Btoa.  .  I .  •     • 

*'MAi*AOCA.«^TIie  *»  Malacca  Observer"  of  the  5th  df  iWembet/ 
osaintains,  that  the  quantity  of  pepper  produced  atMalacea'liad  been  - 
by:  §mMe  ataMI  ill  a  fbmier  Niunber  to  he  1M»  plciHa^  ahMsUy, 
anfllbiliiis.lVaalifBafthatamoiimtl  Cred4si  Jmdem  Jpp€!ttt$1 

'  Dutch  Company. — ^Ilie  accounts  from  Europe  state  the  stock  ol" 
thaiOetw; Dntch Company  tohave  Mien  considersMy,  and  Aift  the 
coQiiausdr  dkiaasaioa  of  the  coffee  market  at  home  wte  oecasloifed  . 
by  tha.4«*iithf  bro«^  forward  by  them,  and  which  their  pre^shi^ 
dei9M|n4#  badjbicad  liftianto  reifeeii^  <W«  balie^  «oCee 

caa.b^.^ow-iiiarchaaedtn  Jaffftat20aflver  goildbfa'p^  By 

their  syeeasfnt  with  the  Aotefa  Govenment  tbey^tidBe  tlt^itiksfHd 
cpfiea  of  tl)a.Govenunaat  diatrielB  at  %  n^iees  per  picul  ^ftr-  It 
yeivs«  whk)h  will  oocaaioiL a  lasa  of  about  600)000  gidki«#4br 4Mli  , 


*VIA0hkdf  seems  lhstMflll|ng  the  measure  of  their  destinies,',  andi, , 
waMiiiBk,  oi^t  to  ^dopt  the  commercial  prayer  of  our  friepd^  m  i 
Peaany,  that  **  they  may  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  less  ra,pid ' 
paAi to eafinction.*  .      .^    -.V^ 

*  Chinese  Emigration.— By  the  return  of  the  Portmimi  sUptt* 
from  Macao,  our  settlement  has  acquired  a  considerable  increase  of 
Chinese  asedianics  aMt  labourers  anxious  for  emjAoyment, .  li,  is 
reported  1^  Ihe  kVies  of  soli&ers  throughout  the  different  pvovincas 
of  the  empire,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  xebeilion  in  Tari» 
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tary,  baa  gnre«  eiii|ife3Fineiit  to  m  tttny  peftons;  th«rit  is  supjlo^ 
by  Mwe ^Ibe  Ckincfle  faera,  tfait  ilie  nmbdr  tif  emigtAiftd  ty^  the 
junks  this  season  will  be  less  than  isnal.  * '  We  do  not,  bowevser, 
thmk  tliat  the  maritjnie  provinces,  from  which  the  Chiue.«^  u^uiUy 
emigrate^  can  at  i\li  be  aitdcted  by  dislurbaiiceb  id  so  diiitant  a  part 
of  the  country-  The  regal fyr  military  force  of  Ihe  empire  will  pro- 
ba'bly  be  suHident  to  quL41  the  present  insurreetion,  which,  aJihofugh 
it  bus  exfit^d  fonslderable  anxiety  at  court,  is  not  more  formidfthlc 
than  &ome  others  which  ha\T  preceded  it.  We  know  very  little  of 
what  take^  pl^oe  In  China^  but  we  believe  that  insLirrections  in  the 
distant  provinces  are  by  no  means  of  rare  occnrrence. 

'  f  >nc  of  tiic  Portuguese  vesaels  whieli  eame  in  last  week  had  on 
hoard  about  YOO  piissengers.  Almost  the  whole  of  those  -which 
hSvt  arrived  intend  settling;  here  or  at  Rhio^  and  but  few  hate  pro- 

vtffjed  up  ihf  Straits  J 

'  Siii^upore^  Jan.  4,  182?, — An  English  and  Malayan  school  haf 
hgm  tffliJ>1iibe4  at  TeJook  Ayer,  Pekm-street,  for  the  purpose  of 
lfl|Eb|K||K  children  of  all  das8&<^  of  Native  inhabit rinti$  to  read 
iStlUfi^^^  English  and  3J  al^i)'an  kingu.ige^  in  the  lioinan  eha- 
t^0k0s  Uiff^ttm  wilh  Miy  olfaer  bRmch  of  kucmlei^  ^wMcb  tAB,f 
h^jipm^  49iiraUb  or  uaeAil.  The  BMA  03«teiii  of  edueation 
bjg  WnJ^nri^^j  mi  thrr  Iwnnrff  of  atteddmoe  «l  picMnt^are-firdm 
9  to  1 1  A.  M.,  and  firom  5  to  7  r.  m.  Malay  schools  have  also  hmi 
ablibhed  i%l  Cumpong  Glain  and  Telook  ^ar,  %  .tfafthing  'Htut 
^'byiin  lan^iage  otdy^  and  in  the  Malay  cbuacter.     •    .  • 

*  Xbe  Lulla  Rookh,  from  Eiif-iiUid,  Madras,  and  Teaui^,  arrived' 
here  ye^ierday ,  wb^n  our  long  e\|iected  resideat^  Mr.  Prince,  landeil 
tent  the  LnUii  Hookh,  under  the  usual  salute. 

, '  Six  hundred  Madras  troops  had  arrivadat  Pcnaag  to  nBere  the 

ijith  Beui^d  Native  Infantry.    Tiie  Bengal  troops  sowhfHt  are  alio 

to  be  retiioved  immedLttely,  and  replaced  by  si^ys  from  Madrat. 

^  AfJvbes  from  China,  of  the  1  lib Dee^ntier,  ensh^  m  to  lay 

^ur  readers  a  few  remarks  upon  die  kiarkels.    The  quantity 

,  .bt  taken  froni  the  Lrintin  lieet  dmitg  the  preceding^  month, 

t.t^i«iiit«U  of  'IH5  chestEi  Piitna  and  BcDMcs,  kaving  a  stock  of  1400 

LhentiK  5  apd  ?80  chejats  Bltilwa,  leaviBg'  a  stodc  of  f 70C>  ebeitl. 

h  was   t^jieeted,  that  if  tlie   ardvals  continued   on  a  modertite' 

pficea  generally  wQ^kl  impmvc;,  as  tbt  stock  wa^  Bit  €011^ 

I'as*  too  much  for  the  demand  that  bad  lately  preri^lBd«< 

b^^vras  much  anxiety  amonp;  the  holders  of  Fatna  te  retUM 

qdScUy,  partly  owing  to  its  innerior  quality ;  and  tbe  eoataqiieift 

^eapness  of  the  Piatna  is  stated  to  have  operated  very  unftvomUy 

fiDMlMilMiri.  -     •  • 

/  ^ew  Patna  was  selling  at  960  dollan^.per  cbesi  of  107  ^ 
'  did  Patna  at  ...    .  1090  doUars,  per  chest  of  103  cj 
♦*tfew  Banares  at  .    .    .    880  to  890  doUara. 

OrtenkU  Herald,  Vol.  14.  2  B       ' 
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*  The  Bomb&y  sorts  of  cotton  vrere  in  felr  demand,  but  the  Bengal 
cotton  vr^  of  slow  sale,  and  it  was  expected  that  it  would  be  mofe 
easily  effected  by  future  importations.  Bombay  cotton  was  ait  H> 
to  10.5 ;  Bengal  cotton  was  at  9  to  10.  The  Company  having 
closed  their  treasury  both  on  England  and  Bengal,  silk  had,  in  ccjn- 
aequence,  advanced  in  price,  being  at  400  to  410  dollars  per  picul. 
Dollara  imd  Syce  sily^r  were  in  consequence  the  only  resources  for 
nmiUamot  ta  IndMi.  The  ktt^r  oontiaued  $c9iKQti,  at  7  per  ^M- 
premium. 

'  *  By  niMr^  of  th^  10th  of  November  horn  Bankok,  by  the  brig 
Nanary,  we  learn  that  the  Siamese  were  busily  engaged  in.  fortifj^ 
idg  the  inoiitb  of  llie  rivers  being  in  daily  expectation  oi  an  attadc 
ftom  the  English.  6o  firmly  persuaded  were  they  of  this,  that  they 
iMd  ae^eml  boala  cfiiizin§^  outside  the  bar,  to  give  them  the  eaerieit 
intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  Engligh  ships.  No  conmiiinicatMNi 
had  been  reeeived  from  the  Burman  side  of  the  country  since  Cap- 
tain Burney  left  Sigm ;  but  there  was  a  report  at  Bankok,  that  tbe 
English  had  taken  possession  of  Queda  for  the  cM.  king*.  The 
report  is  stated  to  have  arisen  from  the  king  of  Ligor  having  left 
the  place  rather  suddenly,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Siamese 
holidays. 

'A  petty  embassy,  or  mission,  from  Cochin  China  was  at  Banlcbk 
at  the  date  of  our  informant's  letter.  A  rebellion  was  ragibg  iti 
Cochin  China,  but  it  was  not  believed  that  the  Cochin  Chinese  W^re 
in  want  of  assistance  from  the  Siamese  to  extingnish  it )  but  that 
the  object  of  the  mission  was  of  a  more  negative  kind-^^to  pre^reift 
the  Siamese  from  joining  the  rebels.  If  the  Siamese  ever  setimisiy 
entertained  such  a  design,  the  fear  of  an  English  inva^on  is  liki^ 
to  operate  with  a  more  salutary  effect  in  favour  of  the  Coehin  Chi- 
iiese,  than  any  embassy  they  could  send.  Missions,  indeed^  and 
political  missionaries,  do  not  seem  to  be  in  good  repute  at  the  couit 
of  Bankok. 

'  Our  informant  adds,  that,  six  days  before,  the  Praklarig^  had 
arrived  from  Pahnam,  being  the  first  time  of  his  doing  so  srace  the 
departure  of  the  guardian.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  '  very  ciV^' 
and  doing  all  in  his  power  to  enable  our  correspondent  to  recovier 
outstanding  debts,  &c. 

.  '  We  understand  that  a  Siamese  junk,  bound  for  tlii^i  port«  wns  cut 
pff  by  pirates  within  the  last  four  or  fi^e  days.  The  crew,  witk 
the  exception  of  two  who  escaped,  were  mastered,  and  tli^  jv^Dk^ 
with  a  cargo  of  rice  and  sugar^  taken  pcTi<b»c!^8lon  of  by  iHe  pirate^. 
Thus  every  day's  experience  shows  how  n^^ce^ijar}^  it  m  thai  cdr|(y 
and  effectual  means  should  be  taken  to  s\h'et^p  these  inli^efeantj  fr^a 
the  sea.     The  capture  occiu-red  only  a  few  uiiles  from  tbb  Jjort/ 

'  Singapore,  Jan.  18,1837.— By  the  Cohmet  Ymng,  Capt4un  Grny, 
we  have  received  advices  from  Canton  down  to  the  3d  ilf  Jtmnaryi 
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whkkfioahk  us  to  girt  the  following  vwpf  tbe  ddwieiy.of  epkim 
during  tlM  month  of  Beoouber,  and  &e  stock  on  band  on  the  1st  of 
the  present  month : 

Patna  and  Beaanea.     Malwa. 
'Delivered  in  Decemfier  from  Liniin .    .    .    2^    ,    .    .    4^3  chesty* 
Ditto    .    .    ,    I    i    .  Macao    ...      16    .    .    .      47 

280  500 

JThe  stock  remaining  on  hand  was  1477  chests  of  Patna  and  Benares,  and 
l,560Malwa. 

^  In  the  last  commercial  register  we  mentioned^  that  Mr.  Ciosier 
and  Captain  Cook,  of  the  Dutch  brig  Latona,  had  bcMs  murdemi 
by  the  crew,  and  the  vessel  carried  into  Sooloo.  The  only  partir 
culars  we  have  learned  relative  to  this  affair  are,  tbnt  the  crew  eotr 
aisled  of  Manilla  men  and  Javanese;  that  the  captain  having,iisr 
some  oauae  or  other,  struck  one  of  the  former,  was  inunedllatoly 
stabbed  by  him  ^  thai  the  other  Manilla  men  took  part  wkh  tbe 
■rardsrer,  and  the  Javanese  remaining  inactive^  killed  Mr.  Crozicy 
also,  and  carried  the  vessel,  as  has  been  staled,  into  3ookHU  Thl^ 
Sultan  of  the  place  had  been  requested  by  the  Governor  of  Manilla 
to  give  her  up,  but,  down  to  the  departure  of  the  brig  Merkm,  on  thR 
1st  of  January,  had  declined  complying  with  the  requisition.  Xbt 
Governor  of  Manilla  expressed  an  intention  of  continuing  to  use 
fjvery  means  in  his  power,  short  of  force,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
i^cissel, 

<  JiiiiJlr#.«^ Within  these  few  days  two  junks  have  arrived  frova 
Canton,  beix^  the  first  of  the  season.  We  are  not  aware  that  ther^ 
is  any  thing  new  or  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  their  cargoes,  b<^ 
those  who  fael  any  curiosity  on  that  head  wiU  find  detailed  lists  of 
them  in  the  "  Commercial  Register."  One  of  these  junks  hs# 
brought  450  passengers;  the  other  has  not  been  reported  as  bring- 
ing any. 

'  Pirates. — In  our  last  we  mentioned  that  a  native  vessel  had  been 
taken  a  few  days  before,  and  the  creuv  ^  with  the  eatception  of  two, 
put  to  death  by  pirates.  It  now  a]ipears  thai  no  kss  th\m  five 
persons  have  escaped,  and  arrived  hert\  Those  men  are  ChiiHse 
nrom  Siam,  and  state,  that  they  and  tbcfir  conipnniona  belonged  to  a 
small  tope,  the  crew  of  which  consisted  in  all  of  twelve  men.  The 
tope  WHS  on  her  return  from  a  voy;it:e  to  Saigun,  and  bound  for 
this  port ;  but,  off  Piihiing,  met  with  htonuy  weather,  aed,  being 
dif^abk'd,  drifted  near  to  Kamping,  a  small  plate  a  little  on  tliL*^  stde 
of  l*ahan^.  Havtng  anchored  there,  she  w^as  shortly  after  boarded 
by  a  sannjung^,  the  i>eopk^  of  which  advised  the  crew  to  apply  for 
assistance  to  &onie  Chinese,  who,  they  told  tliein,  were  Ihing'  at 
Rampiiig*  On  the  faith  of  this,  the  chinehu  and  font  oihers  of  the 
trew  ucnt  on  shore  in  the  sampang.  Soon  aiLerwardiJ  the  Malaya 
returned  to  the  tope,  telling  those  who  still  remained  on  board  that 
the  chinchu  and  his  companions  had  been  put  to  death,  and  as  the 
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MS  Sumtiixiry  of  the  iate9$  ir^Uigwee^ 

^iad^g^hat!^  irii^e4«^«ttffitletit  for  the  pretservatioir  o£  iiie/tdpe 
kfid^iet  cargo;  it'Wa^  sulvieable-that  theyslisqikliabatiiioitiBeE.  /The 
breW,  %av1tig  the  fear  of  the  cfrtd  before  thdr  eyes^'aeeoiiitrvliMw 
beeti'of  the  «ani&  d^loh ;  and  on  condition  thattheir lnrM8>AfdM 
be  spftred;they  aIIoif«d  themseh^e?  to  beitaken  out  of  the  topesBa 
landed,  with  the  exception  of  t^o  old  men;  who  •  werd  aliowtd  fay  tbl 
j^rates  to  romain  on  hoard.  The  tope  wfts  then  hookd  iiitb:.the 
tiver."  '         •     .  ,''-'.'> 

*  The  men  whose  evidence  has  furnished  us  with  these  particulars 
soon  cofitrtved  to  make  their  escape,  and,  after  a  march  of  nine 
days^  arrived  near  Johar,  havins^  subsisted  on  sheli-fisih  and  the 
nfpa  fruit,  croi^sing^  the  streams  ivhidi  they  met  with  uprm  rafts, 
^t^tistnjcted  wltJi*tnateriaIs  procured  by  mcan^  of  a  paruiig-,  of  whicfe 
^ey  had  po^iJessed  themselves.  In'  the  neighbourhood  of  Jo!iar 
they  fortunately  met  with  a  Chinese  from  Singapon?,  who  hrongfit 
them  on  here,  where  their  statement  has  been  partly  corrobomfied 
by  a  chinchn,  who  l^ognizics  them  as  having  formed  part  of  the 
crew  of  a  tope^  belonging  to  his  owners* 

*,We  are  happy  to  leam  that  the  resident  has  transmitted  a  com- 
mimication  on  this  subject  to  the  bundharu  of  Pahang.  within  wha®^ 
^|erritory  Ramping  is  situated,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  the  t^iQl 
iS^^  hereafier  enable  us  to  s^ay,  that  the  people  who  have  pcrpctrfttM 
these  murders  have  been  punished,  and  that  the  bundliarti  has  tised 
Jiis  endeavours  to  procure  the  recovery  of  the  tope  and  her  cargdrl 
^!he  moiifioon  being  unikyonrable  for  going  by  sea  to  Pabanp;,  ai^d 
ih^  men  who  have  escaped  being  unwilling  to  trust  themselv-^  a 
second  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  the  reference-  to  l^^br^ng 
has,  we  understand,  been  forwarded  by  the  way  of  ^falacca^  wbi their 
a  number  of  people  from  Pahang  annually  resort  at  the  present 
season/-''"*'-   ^ -•''!'■ -'    ^  •-    -^u.,.  _  v  =  , ..  .    .'-^ji'iuiuArj 

•  Our  readeri  wiU  find  in  a  subsequent  column  a  vety  goutl  letter^ 
containing  the  opinions  of  the  writer  on  the  beJt  mode  of  suppres- 
sing piracy.  It  contains  many  valuable  hints  and  stiggestioDs^  soiuf 
of  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  willj  one  of  these  days,  be  adopted,  i 

'  We  ure  Imppy  to  find  tlie  writer  is  of  opinion  that  tlie  Malay 
chii^f^  will  readily  co-operate  in  any  me4isui-es  that  may  be  odop&efl 
by  Government  io  liecurc  the  result  he  eontempktesj  for  we  h^ 
ieored,  fi^  tbe  hMtM  of  th^  peo^  thefc  tibcf  would  xtmesiim 
ajome'very  zealouB  coadjutors  In  th6imQipr€!isiott>of'ai0^..irtii«)lt 
b^W^i^r  shocking  to  htunanlXiyy  xttfenin  thpit.  8taie.of>oiTiIi»i^9lMf 
not  likdy*  to-  yiew.  witk  orach'  wkAioneats*  Among i<9emir«fly«09 
like  4h^e>  the  Qiere  destriietion  of  humsn  li£eis  tt  venial:  a^Euv^^aiitf 
the  prospect  of  any  steady  co^peratianfrain  Ihem^inltlMisUpprfK^siQf 
c^  vi^nce  and  n^Mae,  we  ^lad  considered  about  as  probable  as-thfi 
faqiw^ei^t  (;^,a.^iquiujhon  i>y  the,  philaujt^iwajl^s  qij^fj^px^^^fg^ 
toaidia.tbefjW]lpreiaiODQf>ltbe^y«i(i;ac^      ...  ,  uun  /yio.ju^^nia 
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§f^  Singapore,  Feb,  15,  1827* — Wednesday  the  Jtk  hifitunt^  the 
■lilversary  of  the  fDntuttioii  of  the  Sin^ajjore  Y^ht  Club  ^\tts  ^ed 
on  by  the.  members  m  a  proper  day  for  a  survey  of  the  four  and  a  half 
^abom  bank,  M'bicU  had*  we  sup|>os€  erroncouslyj  been  reported 
dangerous,  as  the  Singajjore  Yacht  Club  mmnded  all  over  it,  and 
had  no  less  water  than  four  and  ii  half  ftUbomBSj  and  faund  Host's 
soundings  generally  (juite  correct.  It  would  be  well  ii'  captains  ot 
sliips  would  comniunkale  to  na  any  diflerence  they  might  detect  in 
the  soundings  hereabouts,  provided  they  were  sure  their  leadjjman 
djd  his  duty  correctly-  We  teel  assured  the  zeal  of  the  Si  "t .  C, 
ijvfiuld  prove  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  snth  notices.*  '' '",' 

.if  We  learn  from  the  Ctdcutta  *' John  Bull/*  tliat  "  it  is  surmised 
4iaA  Singapore  i^  a  bubble  near  exploding  j"  but  aB  no  grounds  are 
«dmneed  for  this  gratuitous  prediction,  we  oiay  suppose  that  the 
wag  with  whom  it  originated  wa^j  aa  ill-piavided  wi|^  u^  ,ri^o.  (^ 
the  author  of  that  immortal  triplet,  .  ,  ■    ,' 

jiil  i<j  t(i^^  tA..ii  **  I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  FeJJ  s   iw    nr.^jni**?  ^  rd 

The  reaeon  why  I  canngt  teU,      i    r     -«Tirl  a  u.    /ni 

But  1  aon*t  liJte  thee,  Doctor  Fell." 

JTen's  predictions  are  often  an  index  to  their  wisb^!,  FAtturiately, 
1jowv:\  cfj  the  prosperity  of  Singapore  is  fixed  on  too  firm  a  founda- 
tiua  to  be  shafeen  by  an  artillery  of  sunniseB.  Those  who  **  lift  up 
their  voices  and  prophesy  against  this  placcj"  niay  therefore  depeftd 
upqu  it|  that  they  labour  in  a  vain  vocation,  unless  they  cah  at  the 
anae  tjiue  render  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  by  sliowiiag' 
I  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  past  prosperity  of  the 
ek^€i\t  either  have  ceased  to  operate,  or  soon  will  do  so,  T^ll 
M  done,  their  predictions  are  gratuitous  and  childish. 
^Ji^iipuUttiotu — ^IVithin  the  last  fortnight  no  lesi  than  two  murderd 
have  been  conmiitted,  one,  of  a  man,  by  a  Chinese,  and  tbe  other, 
of  a  young  woman,  by  a  Malay.  Tlie  latter  was  attended  with 
circumstances  of  peculiar  barbarity,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  tliat  the 
savage  who  perpetrated  it  has  not  been  taken,  though  a  reward  haa 
b^en  offered  for  his  apprehension.  Thesc^  and  we  understand  a 
large  proportion  of  the  murders  committed  at  Singapore,  have  origi- 
nated in  jealousy  or  revenge,  of  which  women  have  been  the  Source 
and  sometimes  the  victims.  Thoe  is,  in  factj  too  great  a  disparity 
in  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  in  th©  settleuient,  the  males  being  mui;h 
t^re  rmmeruus  than  the  females.  By  the  returns  of  the  iwpulaiion 
i^  the  pa^t  year^  it  appears,  that  exclusive  of  the  njilitary,  the 
mtik  |KipuJ:vtion  of  Singapore  is  K>,3t>7,  and  the  female  only  3,JiJ. 
9bif  dliiproportioaiiB'  verygi»at>«tDd  mnstASoriniBluoiea  exeit^  a  tbrdbf 
Ikft'ihfmuesoi  ihtfidf  cmaetiai  duseadon^  wery  inimici^ito  th^ 

^iJJ  r^'i    ?!'  . — LL-, — i — a-..-j L-1 . .,  ■  'I,  ' ,.  ■  II     .  I.. II — *    -^^ 

^^**cVhiiMia'iiJode  of  cmployuif^  the  service*  of- the  Ytehf  Club  of 
Singapore^  worthy  of  imitatioir  by  OieVAclitClub^^ofil^lttid/^BiK   ^ 
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'  Shipping, — ^The  Spanish  ship  Con$iantia,  (rom  Cadis,  bound  to 
Manilla,  put  in  here  a  few  days  ago,  after  an  uhsuccessM  attempt 
to  effect  a  passage  up  the  China*  sea  against  the  monsoon.  This 
vessel  has  on  board  Don  Joaquim  Crame,  Lieut.-Governor  of  th« 
Phillippines,  with  his  snite,  and  several  other  passeng<ers.  We  Un** 
derstand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  her  commander  to  pasA  th^ 
vemainder  of  the  monsoon  at  this  port,  and  wait  for  a  feir  wind  to 
complete  his  voyage.  The  Brazilian  ship  Don  Ptdra  hM  «ls«,  w« 
beheve,  abandoned  the  intention  of  proceeding  Anther  on  her  r&fBgt 
in  the  present  adver<;e  state  of  the  winds,  although  two  of  the 
Honourable  Compahy*s  ships  and  several  country  ships  have  gout 
9U  to  China  since  her  arrival  here. 

*  A  Bugis  prahu  from  the  island  of  Bali,  with  a  cargo  for  this  port, 
was  drtvett  on  the  tocki,  a  few  days  ago,  near  New  Harbocur.  A 
great  part  of  the  cargo,  consisting  of  rice,  was  totally  destroyed, 
and  the  vessel  was  abandoned  by  the  crew>  who  made  no  effort  t6 
get  her  off.  The  prahu  has  been  sold  to  a  Chinese  for  50  dollars^ 
and  the  command^  and  crew  have  fitted  out  the  small  boat  which 
belonged  to  the  prahu,  for  their  voyage  back  to  their  own  country. 
The  prahu  has  been  got  off  and  floated  into  the  harbour  by  tlte 
Chinese,  who  will  no  doubt  make  a  handsome  profit  by  hia  jmr> 
chase.* 

Tort&ite  SheU.-^The  following  is  a  letter  addresfted,  ttnder  th^ 
Mgnature  of '  Makc us,'  to  the  Editor  of  the  '  Singapore  dmrnid^,^ 
on  the  cruel  method  of  obtaining  this  article  t 

{ Sia» — ^In  a  paper  like  yours,  which  has  90  many  reflectiog  and 
well-informed  readers,  it  must  be  an  attempt  attended  with  some 
danger  to  insert  any  thing  which  might  appear  to  evince  In  you 
any  disposition  to  hold  their  juc^ment  at  a  cheap  rate.  I  hope, 
however,  that  it  may  not  appear  singular  that  I  should  venture  to 
give  you  the  following  account — ^which  must  call  loudly  upon  the 
credulity  of  your  readers— of  the  manner  in  which  the  tortoise-^heO 
id  taken  from  the  back  of  the  animal  which  fomishes  this  valudlite 
artide  of  traffic,  and  which  I  report  from  the  authoritv  of  respect- 
able persons,  by  whom  it  is  firmly  credited.  This  higbly-prized 
aquatic  production,  then,  when  caught  by  the  Eastern  islanders,  is 
suspend^  over  a  fire,  kindled  immediately  after  its  capture,  until 
such  time  as  the  efl\ect  of  the  heat  loosens  the  shell  to  such  a  degree 
thtift  it  can  be  removed  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  animal^'uow 
stHpped  and  defenceless,  U  set  at  Ubertif,  to  re-enter  fts  native 
d^ement.  If  caught  in  the  ensuing^  season>  or  at  any  subsequ^ 
period,  it  is  asserted  that  the  unhappy  animal  ts  subjected  to  a 
Uecond  cfrdeal  of  fire,  rewarding  its  capturers  this  tim«,  however, 
with  a  very  thin  shell.  Tliis,  if  true,  shows'  inore  pohey  and  ftkifi 
than  tenderness  in  the  method  thus  ad<n)ted  by  the  islanders  ;  it  Is 
k  quesMonlei9S  proof,  too,  of  tenacity  of  lifo  in  the  anknal,  and  must 
frirther  be  accounted  a  very  singular  foct  in  natural  history.' 
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connected  mth  the  Eastern  Wbrld.  MS^ 

*  MoxuicBKT  TO  Sim  T.  S.  Rafflbs. — ^At  a  meetiiig  of  the  friends 
of  the  late  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles^  convened  at  Singa|i[jrc,  January  30, 
1827,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  means  of  perpetuating 
the  remembrance  of  the  eminent  services  rendered  to  this  settlement^ 
and  to  the  cgmmercial  world  generally^  by  this  dlstin^ubbed  indi- 
vidual, the  following  Resolutions  were  proposed  and  adofited  -. 

'  Resolved,  Ist,  That  a  MonQment  be  erected  to  his  memory  on  sonit 
conspicuous  and  suitable  spot  within  the  precincts  of  Singapore. 

'  2d,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  procure  subscriptions  by  everjr 
means  in  their  power,  both  in  Singapore  and  elsewhere ;  to  determine 
on  the  most  ^lig;ible  situation  for  the  proposed  Monument ;  and  to  super- 
intend every  thmg  connected  with  the  object  in  view. 

*  dd.  That  the  Committee  consist  of  the  foUowing  persons,  selected 
from  gentlemen  in  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  oervice  at 
Singa^re,  and  from  the  commercial  part  of  tbe  community,  by  priority 
of  residence,  viz : 

*  The  Hon.  J.  Prince,  Esq. ;  Edward  Presgrave,  Esq.  j  S.  G.  Bonham» 
Esq. ;  Rev.  R.  Burn ;  Lieut.  P.  Jackson ;  Wm.  Montgomerie,  M.  D.  | 
Charles  Scott,  Esq. ;  J.  A.  Maxwell,  Esq. ;  A.  Guthrie,  Esq. ;  G.  Mac- 
Kensie,  Esq. ;  A.  L.  Johnston,  Esq. ;  Charles  Thomas,  Esq.  ^ 

^4th,  That  any  three  of  these  gentlemen  be  considered  a  qaoram,  and 
ajathonsed  to  transact  any  business  that  may  arise,  after  due  nodce  has 
been  given  to  each  member  of  the  Committee. 

'5th,  That  a  suitable  inscription,  in  Englbh,  Latin,  Clunese,  and 
Malayan,  be  prepared  for  the  Monument. 

'.  *  dMi,  That  Mr.  G.  D.  Coleman  be  appointed  Architect  to  siqierintend 
Ihe  building;  and  that  a  plan  and  estimate  of  the  same  be  prepared  by 
that  gentleman,  to  be  laid  before  the  Comnuttee  as  soon  as  the  probable 
amount  of  the  subscriptions  can  be  ascertained. 
^'  '  7th,  That  Messrs.  A.  L.  Johnston  and  Co.,  Shigapore,  be  requested 
to  act  as  Treasuvers,  and  to  receive  all  contributions. 
.  ^  8ih,  That  the  several  Houses  of  Agency  in  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay, 
Quan^  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  be  requested  to  receive  subscrip- 
.tioQs  for  the  pi-oposed  Monument,  and  transmit  the  same  at  their  earliest 
convenience  to  the  Treasurers,  Messrs.  A.  L.  Johnston  and  Co. 

'  A  long  lifit  of  aubscriptions  was  obtained  at  the  meeting,  amount- 
ing to  about  1,500  Spanish  dollars.* 

The  following  letter  from  Singapore  relates  to  the  same  subject, 
atid  contains  a  tabular  view  of  the  progress  of  the  settlement,  whidi 
is  both  valuable  and  curious  :* 

*  Singapore,  24M  Feb.  1827. 
J  '  Ever  since  the  account  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles*s  death  arrived 
be? e>  it  baa  been  ihe  wish  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
ifi  do  something  by  which  they  may  testify  their  respect  for  his  mer 
AQory  {  aad  accor^i^ly  a  meeting  waa  caUed,  when  it  was  resolved 
^  erect  a  monument  on  some  conspicuous  pmrt  of  this  island.  It  b 
ifeored^  however,  that  the  European  population  is  too  small  to  carry 
llie  work  through  without  some  aid  from  the  friends  of  Sir  Staoiford 
in.  otber  qiiarters :  and  with  this  view  the  Committee  have  requested 
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* 


roe  to  write  to  Eng]an4^  witli  ^  view  to  the  opening  a  liiibscripUon 
tliere  for  tbi^  purpose.  Tb^^re  lias  «Uready  been  collected  licre  ■^CIOO 
dollars,  and  I  think  that  some  of  the  cbief  Cldneae  nieri*hants  may  \m 
induced  to  add  to  it,  wbit-h^  with  wbat  may  be  collecti?d  in  Penui^ 
and  IJengal,  will  gf>  a  go*id  way  towards  carrying  the  cuott^ 
througb.  It  1^,  of  4.ourse,  desirable  to  make  soiiietbing  hftndBotnt 
of  this,  I  send  yon  by  tbis  a  copy  of  the  *  Sing^dporeChronidr;  of 
Feb,  15,  in  which  the  Resolutions  of  the  Meeting  here  are  oontaincd- 
Every  one  heie  are  more  or  less  indebted  to  the  hite  Sir  StuiiiftiTii 
Raflles,  either  for  jjcrsonal  ftivouf  s  or  for  the  gcsod  lie  has  done  to  thci 
settlement,  as  (here  h  no  doubt  but  that  lie  has  brought  it  %p  tt« 
present  importance  chiefly  by  hh  fostering  cure.  I 

'A  census  of  the  population  has  lately  been  taken,  and  aJao  a 
report  niad^  of  the  exports  and  iniports  for  the  last  j^^^r^  l 

'  This  report  haa  not  yet  been  printed  in  the  *  Commercial  Re*' 
gister ;'  and^  as  the  *  Chronicle*  will  not  be  otit  in  time  to  s«iid  If 
you  in  this,  I  forward  it  at  once  in  the  following^  wriWcn  stateisestt 
lufiff  t^^fHmtt^fiJiilnkaMitmtMo/SiHgtrpoiVf  f^A<%  UtJuHifOt^  1327, 

'    .     ,Eiirope^8.,.,, .♦•.., ......     69  18  87    .    :..  "^     fTB 

Afmcnians' * 16  3  U>             .  .    :i; 

Native  Chrittiaiis 12S  60  1^8 

Arabs .,.. •••.,      18  0  la         :        » 

•    ^         '    Cynese 5,747  341.  6,088     ,,         i   „', 

Mali^.'.U.:.. 2,5C1  2,289  4,79* 

Bug:neac 666  «6    .  1,242  i        .,.^> 

~.  M     >   J^raii^ft^ 174  93  267'     , 

NatirefeoiBtflMl   209  53  262    '    ,             ^ 

..      .  \.,Di*tft<>|CqM«Mrtdel ..772  3  77^                     ^ 

*     '          CaflTres 2  ,3  ..5      •     '    •    ai 

.:...: 5         2.7        .    ■,.^, 


10^7       3»44a     13,71(0  I 

'      '      lV6op«  and  followen; 492         122      l5»U0  .        / 

CoHTktB 248  4  252 

\  3btal.,... ...11,047       3,569     14,616  ' 

Total  aaoont  of  teporta  duriof  the  year  1826.    Dollars,  6,863,5Sll 
D9.  .  Do.  fio.  1825.  6,289y:»6 

Increase        574,185 

Total 4«ioii]it of Bxportad«riBffl82< 6,412,845 

Do.  Do.  1825 5,837,370 

.  Inccea9e        585,475' 
Orb  op  Antimony. 
'  The  following  obsen'&tiooB,  preceding  a  letter  on  the  sanse  ^b^ 
jectj  areg^iyenhy  the  Editor  of  the' Sin^pore  Chronicle :" 

'We  J^iave  re-puhlished  to-day  ffom  the  *'  Calcutta  Govemmehf 
Gazette/'  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  Ore  of  Antnoony.  The  w^itcir,' 
ufider.  tbip  signotufe  of  *'  An  old  Mineiv*'  slates  that  the  ore  is  fotuMl' 
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inalfiKMtcvery  mine  district  Inrthe  ^orfd,  and  th^t  it  is  so  hxtxmi^lf 
abUDdantia  proporticii  lo  the  demand  for  it,  that  he  has  t^een  a  mine 
at  Padstow,  in  Cornwall,  only  wrtrked  alx>ut  six  mouthii  lo  three 
jam,  60  a»  to  keq>  up  the  price  by  limtUng  the  ^apply,  but  that 
BOBt  of  tlie  mines  in  England  have  been  abandoned  nvm  the  price 
being*  80  low.  The  writer  tells  us  that  he  spenks  from  ex{>erieii(^, 
and  we  are  unwitting  to  doubt  it :  we  may  ho^Tver  be  permitted  ta 
ask  bowthia  extreme  abundance  of  the  ore  in  England  is  to  be  re- 
coneiied  with  a  considemble  importation  of  antimnny  from  abrqp^' 
under  all  the  disadyantages  of  an  im^iort  duty  of  'iO^  a  ton  ? 

'  *  We  take  the  following  passage  from  a  book  published  in  Londonj 
by  a  Mr.  Bingley,  in  18^ I. — ''  The  only  mine  of  antimony  in  Brjit^in 
«f  any  importance,  is  at  Glendinning,  in  D  urn  fries -i^ht  re.  It  ws^, 
discovered  in  176<>,  i^  searching  for  lead  ore,  but  wnjs  not  regiilarty' 
wotfkbd  till  17G3.  In  the  first  five  years,  about  a  Traridrcd  ions 
leelgfat  of  antimony  were  obtained  from  it.  This,  at  8Ii  per  ton/ 
pOQidueed  ^e  sum  of  8,400i.  The  undertaking  was  afterwards  i^"^ 
linquished;  but  as  the  price  of  antimony  ia  no1liriat<iea8t>^rk^  what 
it  then  was^  it  is  supposed  that  this  work,  if  resumed,  might  prove 
an  advantageous  speculation.  The  vein  of  ore  Is  otfly /from  dght 
inches  to  a  fpot  and  a  half  in  thickness.*' '  .        .   i  / 

The  foUowmg  is  the  letter  on  the  Ore  of  Antimony^'  aifldressed  to 
the  Editor  of  the  '  Government  Gazette,'  at  Calcutta ;  * 

'  Sib, — I  am  hiduced  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  a  para- 
graph which  has  lately  appeared  in  the  "  Singapore  Chro<Ucle,*'  rela- 
tive to  the  0]ne  of  AjitimLbny ;  for  the  observations  jev^nce  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  are  calculated  (o  deceive  the 
good  folks  of  that  promising  settlement. 

*  I  shall  pi^esume,  that  yourreaders  are  acquainted  witb  the  obser- 
vations I  allude  to,  in  which  the  informant  of  the  "CbroiiiQle"  betrays 
a  total  ignorance  of  the  terms  used  by  the  miners  of  England,  for 
he  speaks  of  veins  leading  to  more  solid  masses,  called  loiads  -,  now 
the  frict  is,  that  veins  and  lodes,  (not  loads,  as  he  epeHs  it  J  are 
synonymous,  and  the  latter  is  merely  a  technical  term,  and  whether 
the  vein  be  one  inch  or  two,  or  three  feet  wide,  it  is  still  but  a  vein 
or  lode,  and  where  it  divides  into  ramifications,  it  is  said  to  branch 
off,  and  where  the  ore  is  abundantly  deposited,  it  is  ^said  to. form 
bunche$,  which  is  very  frequently  the  case  where  the  branches  of  a 
lode  re-unite.  "  Pickers,*'  also,  are  described  by  the  "  Chronicle's  " 
informant, "  as  short  handled  choppers,  used  in  all  mines,for  cleaning, 
by  cutting  off  the  outer  coat  of  sarid  and  todste  from  the  ore."  Now, 
the^tfeel  is,  that  no  tool  called  a  "  picker'*  is  used  in  the  English  . 
mines,  and  the  use  of  the  pick  (which  may  probably  be  meant) 
ia  entirely,  confined  to  under-ground  operations,  beings  a  simdl  plck- 
axe,.  with  its  head  long  and  shapply  pointed  on  one  skie,  arid  th^ 
ofiuer  shoit.an4  flatj  £ai  bre8kiog<:stanes4    The  eleamng  of  ones. 
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technictilly  called  dreasing,  is  effected  by  totally  differe^it  toob>  and  in 
B  variety  of  ways,  according  to  ttJ  nature  and  quality  3  when  brought 
to  the  surface,  in  lar^e  masses,  it  is  first  broken  by  round^he^ed 
iledge  hammers^  then  pounded  down  with  flat  hammers,  on  large 
caat-iron  plales  f  then  di\  ided  by  sifting  thruugh  different  sized 
sieves,  for  subseiitient  dressing,  and  frequently,  where  the  matrix  is 
separated  in  the  lirst  pounding,  such  pieces  as  have  not  any  ore 
adhering  to  thein,  are  picked  out  by  children^  on  a  table  j  where 
tlie  ore  k  tolcmbiy  free  from  the  gangue,  it  is  merely  reduced  by 
pounding  tJ^  the  size  of  small  peas;,  but  when  it  is  intimately  blend^ 
with  its  matrix,  k  is  more  fiaeiy  t)0uuded,  and  washed  by  a  streatn 
of  water  in  long  troughs^  or  in  sieves  in  deep  pits  tilled  with  water^ 
and  in  a  variety  of  ways,  aceording  to  circumstances.  The  ores  of 
copper,  tin,  leiid,  siWer*  antimony,  cobalt  and  liismuth,  are  sub- 
jected to  the  i&ame  proceii!ie>»i,  with  but  slight  variations  in  cleaning 
or  separating  them  from  their  matrix^  which  i^  techoicaUy  c^ed 
the  de^d&  or  utile* 

*  The  s^ulphuret  of  antimony  occurs  in  primitive,  transition,  and 
Beccedary  rocks,  but  never  in  "  sand,*'  to  which  die  experienced 
gentleman  reiers  j  nor  can  tlie  ochreou^  inatteij  which  1  hav^e 
seen  adhering  to  the  ore  alluded  to,  as  brought  from  Borneo  to 
Singapore^  be  denominated  "  waste,"  for  it  \s  a  carbu-oxyd  of  anti- 
mony, capably  of  reduction,  and  known  to  mineralogists  as  antimonial 
ochre.  So  much  for  the  mining  knowledge  of  the  "  Chronicle's'* 
informant*     '* 

*  Now  to  the  more  important  point  of  tl^e  commercial  value  of  the 
ore  of  antimony,  which  is  a  matter  of  some  consideration,  when  it  is 
proposed  to  l^ad  ships  with  it.  It  is  found  in  almost  every  known 
mine  district  in  the  world,  being  abundant  in  England,  Scodandl, 
France,  Saxony,  Hungary,  Tuscany,  Siberia,  and  Chili,  without 
mentioning  its  habitat  to  the  eastward  of  us,  not  only  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, but  on  the  Continent. 

*  When  I  lay  abundant,  I  mean  m  regard  to  the  demand^  which  is 
so  limited,  that  I  saw  a  mine  near  Padstow,  in  Corn\^,  only 
worked  about  six  months  in  every  three  years,  so  as  to  keep  up  th<i 
price  by  limiting  the  supply,  but  most  of  the  other  mines  in  England 
have  been  abandoned  from  the  price  being  so  low :  the  crude  ore  is 
not  saleable  at  any  price  to  the  consumers  at  home,  but  is  made 
merchantable  by  partial  reduction  in  close  crucibles  ^  I. mean  to  th^ 
state  of  a  pure  proto-sulphuret  of  antimony,  not  a  reduction  to  the 
regulu^  which  the  consumers  usually  effect  themselves. 

'  1  will  now  recapitulate,  to  the  best  of  my  information,  tfaei  uaefli 
to  which  antimony  is  applied,  that  your  renders  may  be  enabled  lo 
judge  how  far  it  would  be  prudent  to  export  it  from  Singapore  in 
any  quantity. 

^  In  ptiaftlDg*t]Fpts>  the  Ngukis  of  ontimony  fittins  about  ooa-fiftti 
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plut,  In  the  b«it  pewter  one-sixth,  in  hard  pewtet  one-twdtfth,  in 
queen's  met&l  one-twelfth,  in  britannia  metal,  ortutania,  one-fifteenth, 
in  one  kind  of  white  metal  one  quarter,  and  in  another  kind  one- 
si^eth. 

'  In  tinning,  it  b  used  with  t^n,  in  the  proportion  of  a  dftleth^but 
In  (toft  solder  and  specolmn  metal  its  use  has  been  discotitmued.  In 
medicine  the  u§e  of  the  oxyd  of  antimony  has  been  long'  known^  but 
it  is  not,  I  beliLn^,  so  general  as  fonuiTly.  As  n  pigment,  for  co- 
louring the  eye-brows,  &c.  its  use  has  been  confined  to  Asiutks ; 
hut  it  may  not  be  so  generally  known  that  the  beautiful  orange-dye 
of  the  caUcD  printers  is  obtained  from  antimony.  These,  however, 
are  all  the  uses  to  wluch  it  has  yet  been  applied,  excepting'  some 
Uomxceessful  attempt!  that  were  made  to  improve  the  quality  of 
OOiain  descriptions  of  iron,  by  fusing  it  with  a  portion  of  antiiiionyp 
Supixjsing,  then,  that  about  two  hundred  piculs  aold  at  18f,  per  ton* 
in  bond*  it  could  not  have  paid  the  importer  more  than  SI,  jjer  ton, 
and  from  what  I  have  already  stated,  in  rcg;ird  to  the  general  pre- 
valence of  the  ore,  and  Its  limited  use,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a 
considerable  importation  would  be  unsaleable  at  home,  unlesu  at  a 
very  reduced  price* 

'  Should  you  think  proper  to  give  these  remarks  a  place  in  your 
paper,  they  may  probably  serve  to  moderate  the  views  of  our  Sin* 
gapore  friends  ;  at  all  events  they  are  founded  on  experience/ 

SuppBxssioN  OP  Piracy  in  thb  Eastern  Seas. 

'  Thfs  subject  has  been  deemed  of  such  importance  to  the  safety  of 
c5onmierce  in  the  Eastern  seas,  that  several  successive  articles  have 
ftfil^eai^  fai  it,  both  from  the  pen  of  the  Editor  and  ftoni  correspond- 
ents of  the  *  Singapore  Chronicle ;'  to  each  of  which  we  give  a  place. 
l%e'  followittg  is  th^  first  article  fixim  the  paper  of  Dec.  21, 1826 : 

*  No  concerted  measures  have  as  yet  been  adopted  with  the  Nether- 
lands Government  in  this  country  (India)  for  enforcing  the  fifth 
clause  of  the  treaty  of  1824,  by  which  the  contracting  parties 
engage  to  concur  effectually  in  suppressing  piracy  in  those  seas.  At 
the  consolidation  of  our  incorporated  settlements  to  the  eastward  is 
taking  effect  at  the  same  time  with  important  changes  in  the  Dntcli 
colonial  policy,  we  hope  a  subject  which  affects  so  materially  th9 
interests  of  conrnierpe  (those  bearing  on  humanity  being  fbr  the 
|MMent  laid  aside)  will  not  escape  attention. 

'^^WhateVer  objections  may  have  been  justly  urged  to  the  general 
system  of  Dutch  policy,  as  exhibited  in  the  government  of  their 
Indian  possessions.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  its  effects  in  checking 
and'  suppressing  the  piradcai  disposition  of  the  Native  states  hava 
been  great  and  beneficial.     Through  their  numerous  stations  in 

.  *  '  If  the  pre  of  antimony  be  u^ed  for  hcone  consumption,  it  is  liabls 
to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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Smxffltm^B(mi^^<M/Aie9y^iDd  Iftie  Molodtea^tiicrjr  ktveibeuuMe  ti 
a^fir^beiui  miuenoe  (00010  pomtrM  diaft^  the  direct  eontivl  offeree 
.vriU.evtef.  be  oq  juGbr*  ai  catife)  over  tke  Native  Pb^OMra  situated-te 
thpse  .widety-acatteved  coiiBtrics^  and  by  peaudaary  drabutBaneale 
fm^,p«oaioii3>  HheHaUy  andlaigely  bestowed  on  the  more  powerftd 
chiefs^  tbey  have  gained  ilUir  neutrality^  if  not  their  co-operation,  in 
mepaurea  for  cbeoking  the  piratical  dbpositiOB  of  their  vassals  ^did 
^nhjieota^  These. advantages,  it  is  true,  have  rather  fotta^xi«d  than 
guided  their  policy,  and  liad  it  been  iolended  to  allow  other  nations 
to  ftartkijfate  in  tliein,  we  should  have  luwl  on  cause  torepiDeatth^ 
^t^nsiOD  of  Dutch  <li>i«imun.  The  syi^tem  of  ejcdmion  is  onc^  bonf^ 
ever,  tlmt  must  be  n*>w  10  a  great  degree^,  if  not  altogether  abaft* 
doiied  ^  and  dong  with  the  i>olicy  which  chiefly  dictated  their  uceu* 
fatiotij  will  probably  follow  the  abandonment  of  many  of  the. Du^ 
posts  in  the  neigh liourXig  islands.  The  island  of  BUiton  has  been 
already  rdinc|tiishedj  and  the  same  is  likely  to  take  pkce  lA-ith  regard 
to  many^  if  not  all  iht'  stjitions  on  Borneo,  that  Xajwi  o/P/objmw, 
^eld  out  to  ouj  expectations  in  the  3d  articJe  of  the  ikad  (eitfr 
treflity,  but  from  which  we  atiH  contLutJe  to  be  as  eScctually  e\c]ud^ 
By  the  opfi-rulion  of  Dutch  fiscal  insulations  and  rebtricdoua,  ai^  if 
im  do9i>i  of  the  venemble  IsrneUte  wtm  Bu^jiended  over  uur  adiiuV 
jnon,  ,  l^ot  even  the  soles  iif  our  feet  can  we  phuce  upon  it,  imtk 
their  coticurrenee,  for  any  legitmate  purjjose- 

'In  18^4  J  it  will  be  recoilected  that  an  embassy  reached  this  port 
from  the  King  of  Borneo  Propcrj  and  a  perfect  undersmndlng^  having 
been  established  of  the  free  and  unrestricted  fooling  on  which  wa 
-wiahed  to  open  a  copmierce  with  all  the  world,  an  ifuproving  trad?  hs^ 
been  since  pursued  with  that  part  of  Borneo  ^  andtbe  jjer^one.engsged 
fe  It  (some  9f  them  of  great  interest  in  (heir  eouoiry)  yeem  |)crli^tiy, 
^ve  to  the  necessity  of  inmntaining  peace  and  trantjuiilityjnorder 
to  improve  the  advjuitages  of  the  intercourse.  A  similitr  fediiig 
will^  we  fee  J  assured,  be  established  as  soon  as  the  other  states  on 
tliiit  vast  island  have  been  thrown  open,  as  they  ought,  and  no  doubt 
will  he^  to  the  Ftime  influence  ^  and  we  hope  this  will  more  than 
CDUuierbabnce  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  military  establij^hmeiits, . 
A  certain  force  will,  however,  notwithstanding^  be  always  necesiaryj; 
and  its  nature  and  distribution,  in  order  to  be  most  cflicieiUj  is 
deserving  of  seriotis  attention.  ;  /     ..  n  .• 

^    ,  -  ^^At      if  rni  .    'J  '  ■ 

'It  pectus  evident  to  us  that  steam-boala  ought  to  enter  hirg^elyatito  • 
the  composition  of  §uch  a  force-  Their  sj^eed,  their  light  draught r 
df  water^  and  their  [perfect  effititmcy  ugaifist  the  wind,  or  wiil^utj 
apy  wind  at  all.  ar6  qualities  which  lit  them  particularly  for,  th<2  si^r-[ ' 
vice  on  which  they  are  to  be  employed j  and  for  the  navijg:atton  of 
tiiese  seas  generally,  ai^d  we  think  from  the  cxperimenls^  which  have 
been  already  made  by  the  Dtitch  Governmeut  oq  tlie  cosu^-t  of /t^va^i 
that  this  description  of  force  h  likely  to  be  im  ec^nomital  ris^it  kj 
efficient.     As  it  b  not  contemplated  that  they  should  h«  etuplojfcdi 
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mttMDfend  it>r  thf^  largest  steain-boat  more  tlian  t^o  long  bra^ 
gannt  A  grejiter  number  would  iiniiede  her  sailing,  and  require 
Amh  iL  nuinbef  of  a  panic  alar  deseription  nf  men,  ji^  it  would  n6l 
alliraya  be  easy  to  supply ;  and  we  think,,  besides,  that  their  roam  could 
be  more  advantaii^^ously  occupied  bf  soldiers  with  muf?ketry.  To 
tliese  we  niig^it  nut  di&datn  to  add  tli^  means  of  aunoyanc<^  ascribed  td 
ACMoeof  Che  Am^nctin  eteam-boatis,  (with  what  truth  W6  know^  not,) 
we  mean,  machinery  for  projecting  ijoiling  hot  water,  A  most  Btiit-^ 
able  application  to  the  naked  body  of  au  infuriated  Malay,  aiid,  pef- 
bups,  more  calculated  than  any  other  to  imprc»«  him  with  a  d^?gree  of 
sn^utojy  terror.    The  very  cxhilniion  of  such  a  pow^r  would  do'^*'»od»* 

*  The  line  of  co-operation  b  forn ma telyw ell  defined.  On  whichj  willi 
T^fcretice  to  the  ctjurse  of  the  imtional  comqiercCt  tbe  asijsiUmeo  of 
the  EnglLih  ciin  be  required,  and  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  tenna^ 
to  extend  from  the  Straits  of  Sunda  to  Peoang,  embracing  the 
ioutfi  coast  of  Sumatra  and  the  we'^tem  coast  of  Borneo*  This  Hne^ 
for  the  objects  in  view,  may  be  divided,  we  think^  with  advantage  at 
Ihe  south-eastern  ix>int  of  Lin^n,  leann^  the  portion  betwi:ct  tha£ 
l^mt  and  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Sun  da  to  t^e  Dtitch,  and 
from  the  ^ame  jjoint  to  Pcnang  to  be  undertaken  by  i\w.  EtjgUsh, 
tefcMding'  the  aid  which  will  iiaturully  be  afforded  by  the  Dutch  sta^ 
tionatiibio.  '    ' 

*  *Iu  the  proportion  thtis  allotted  to  Englbb  sUrv^eillaneet'ihat'p^ 
11%^  Tay^  between  Singapore  and  Fenang  may  l>e  left  to  t^^ 
^fftitfet*of  his  Majesty  and  of  the  Company  passing  in  the  cointno^ 
^rt^se  df  ien-ice  tip  and  dmvii  the  Strait?  of  Malacca,  and  to  tfi^ 
^atn-lioat  attiuibtsd  to  the  establishmem  for  the  us^e  ^nd  ctrnvenience 
rf  it^e  hlgWr  n  J  embers  of  the  Government.  Lingin  and  its  i  inlands 
festre  been  long  known  as  the  favourite  haunt  of  pirates*  Tliey  lurk 
fittndng  innnmerable  iFlel^  and  channels  which  surround  its  eodi&t'^ 
and  are  always  ready  to  emerge  from  their  in^iiUous  conceal- 
ihent  when  they  perceive  an  oppc>rtunity  of  acting  with  advantiige. 
The  mere  movements  of  steam -boats  among  those  channels  wouldj 
we  are  c^mtrdent,  hai^e  the  effect  of  dislodging  those  bandUtti  without 
fldih^  a  shot.  r^,," 

'  Futo  lladong,*  well  known  as  the  central  point  of  the  ch(|ia  of 
itlanda  scatterednver  the  sheet  of  water  stretching  to  the  north-west 
l#Ijittgin»  appears  to  us  w^ell  calculated  for  the  rendezvous  or  sta- 
Mil  fmtit  which  our  operation*  might  ha\e  been  directed-  and, 
pi^ThapH,  the  establishment  of  a  amall  military  poil  there  for  the 
imrpoisr  of  pnnecting  tlie  suppRe^  necessary  for  the  service  might 

^  '  *hVr  .-"tt.,riniijj  Hiirsbnrfirh  a^igm  in  his  Directorj'  a  wroog 
UtitUfic  t  d,  which  he  atutes  to  l>e  I  dt)f.  I'l  win.  ^.    }^^^\)* 

perHftps,  Jt    ;  .         -  lU  min.  N.»  but  i  crtainly  it  m  not  iii  s^uth  wli^A^ 
si  Ike  little  Domifto  is  \'erv  Jiejcrly  on  the  e«iuatar. 
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teadvmjblet  On  tiie  «iinMtlw  ^1  throe  oteHn-^ 
•bould  be  efffflhf^  ^Aa  wauU  iteeldi^rwa  Polo  Radomr  >lo^  te 
MUth-aaft«m  point  of  Lingin  ^  soother  'would  pioeMd  dbo^  tin 
north-westeni  and  weitera  «bor«  of  Lingm  ta  Pnly  VaDdla^*  awoopi 
ing  occasionally  tbe  mouthd  of  the  Jambie  and  other  nvets  on  tho 
southern  coast  of  Sumatra ;  and  the  third  cruizer^  pas^ng  throng^i 
into  the  Straits  of  Dryon,  might  enter  those  of  Singapore,  and  return 
to  her  stationi  by  any  of  the  common  courses.  These  we  merely 
venture  to  state  as  thq  line  of  cruizing  suggesting  itself  as  most 
effectual  in  clearing  the  Straits  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood. 
What  refers  to  the  coast  of  Borneo  must  form  the  6bject  of  particu* 
\bx  arrangements  to  be  made  when  circumstances  should  caUfior 
lliem,  and  inferring,  perhaps,  the  employment  of  not  less  than  two 
of  the  cruizers  to  be  detached  from  Pulo  Radong  at  stated  times, 
on  a  plan,  concerted  with  tbe  Dutch  commanders  or  authorities. 

'  Tbe  exp^ise  attending  these  operations  will,  no  do^,  be  wegf 
considerable,  but  we  do  not  see  how  the  •faject  in  view  can  be  s9 
effectually  and  more  economically  obtdned.  As  soon  as  the  Straits 
fhould  be  deared  of  the  contemptible  marauders  of  the  Orang-laut 
genus,  we  would  reconunend  as  a  most  salutary  measure  that  al| 
trading  prows  should  be  disarmed,  excepting  in  so  &r  as  may  be 
necess€U7  for  their  defence  against  petty  robbery.  These  prows, 
when  strongly  armed,  are  in  general  so  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 

S'ratical  depredations  when  an  opportunity  offers^  and  having,  in 
eir  character  of  trading  prows,  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
stttength  and  circumstances  of  vessels  quitting  our  ports,  tiiey  are 
enabled  to  concert  with  each  other  the  measures  best  calculated  ta 
intercept  them.  No  prow  should  in  any  case  be  allowed  to  carry 
(what  we  so  frequently  see  them  have)*  heavy  guns  mounted  oi^ 
strong  bulwarks  on  the  fore  part  of  the  boat.  These  are  evidently 
for  offensive  and  not  defensive  warfare,  and  we  think  that  one  or  aft 
the  utmost  two  gups  of  small  calibre,  mounted  on  the  taftail,  is  all  that 
can  be  necessary  for  the  latter  purpose,  under  the  system  which  w« 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  reconunending  for  the  establishoMit  of 
Steam-boat  cruizers.^ 

The  following  is  the  letter  also  adverted  to  in  a  previews'  "p^, 
on  the  subject  of  piracy  in  the  Eastern  seas,  addressed  to  die  Editor 
of  the  '  Smgapore  Chronicle;' 

*  Sim — ^With  reference  to  that  artide  of  tbe  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Netherlands,  which  provides  lor  the  extirpatton  of 
piracy,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  both  powers,  and  Singapore  h6* 
iog  now  established  on  a  permanent  footing,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
submitting  the  following  ideas  on  that  sttl]jiect. 

'  These  ideas  have  been  before  submitted  to  the  local  authorities  i 
but  while  Singapore  was  annexed  to  Fort  Marlborough,  it  was  cOnaS- 
dered  expedient  to  defer  these  matters  until  the  occupation  of  Sin-^ 
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gapom  BhmAd  be  confirmed :  the  same  eonsideratSonfi  etdsM  while 
tbe  settlement  vms  under  the  Supreme  Gevemment,  and  when  I  con# 
versed  with  Mr.Crawfurd  on  the  subject,  that  gentleman' seemed  to 
ittdiBe  to  the  employment  of  steam  vessels  soldy. 

'  At  the  preseDt  day,  from  the  more  enlarged  intercourse  of  the 
Natives  with  Europeans^  pinicy  h  on  the  decrease,  and  is  carried  on 
in  couiparatively  small  craft  to  what  wore  formerly  used,  or  are  at 
preaent,  to  the  eastward.  The  p radius  genendly  made  use  of  vary 
in  leijgtb  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet,  in  breiulth  from  eleven  to  tbirteeo^ 
and  draw  from  Jive  to  seven  feet  water.  They  are  of  tht;  description 
called  lanchang,  and  carry  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men,  Takirsg 
advantage  of  their  easy  draft,  they  coaeml  themselves  alon^  the  shoal 
shores  of  these  parts,  among  the  creeks  found  every  where  in  the 
mangrove  juoglej  and  thence  issue  forth  upon  some  passing  defence- 
less prahu.  Ft  is  seldom  they  cruize  far  from  shore.  Europead 
tessels  have  scarce  a  chance  of  meeting  piratea,  and  if  they  do, 
k  is  difficult  to  distinguish  their  craft  firotn  Malay  tKiding  prahua. 

^  But^  admitting  that  a  European  vessel  of  war  docs  meet  prahua 
engaged  in  piratical  pursuits,  their  situation  prevents  the  vessel 
from  acting,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  the  crew  in  boat 
service,  peculiarly  hazardous  j  m  the  prahu,  anchored  in  smooth 
water,  arrped  with  heavy  ordnance,  and  her  crew  protected  by  theii^ 
^jieian  or  mantlet^  would  be  enabled  to  do  considerable  atecution 
iipon  the  assailants, 

,  ,'  I  have  before  mentioned  that  Mr*  Crawfyrd  considered  steam^ 
boats  btrst  adapted  for  this  service,  and  the  opinion  has  been  advo- 
cated ill  the  public  prints.  If  a  bteaua  boat-had  a  tair  view  of  a 
pirate  prahu,  there  h  no  doubt  she  would  overtivke  her  ^  but  how  i^ 
she  to  perceive  her,  concealed,  as  I  hate  stated,  among  the  man-* 
groves } 

'  I  have  therefore  always  con^dered  that  boats  of  a  superior  con«> 
atruetioii^to  the  lanchang,  of  easier  drafts  and  greater  speedy  rigged 
in  flfoeli  manner  as  t»  entice  the  pirate  prahus  from  thdr  lurking 
places,  would  be  most  effectual.  Something  sunilar  to  this  appeared 
eligible  4q  Captain  CampbeU^  of  H.  M.  S.  Cyrene^  who  lately  disguised 
tmif  of  his^  boa^s  to  i«aemb{e  trading  prahus^ 

*  A  boat  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet  long,  built  for  pulling  or  saiK 
ilig:,  would  cost,  probably,  between  four  and  five  hundred  dollars. 
Her  crew,  say  twenty-five  men,  might  be  paid  and  fad  for  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  mensem. 

'  '  Four  boats  of  this  description,  armed  with  two,  twelve,  or 
eighteen,  pound  earronades,  and  having  a  small  party  of  Gc^nndauz^ 
appear  quite  sufficient  to  clear  the  Straits.  One  should  leave  Prince 
cf  Wales's  Island  weekly,  and  another  Singapcure.  They  should 
strictly  examine  every  creek  between  these  places,  and  detain  all 
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suspicious  prahus.  Thus  a  constant  surveillance  would  be  exercis^ 
which  would  effectually  clear  our  side  of  the  Straits.  , 

'  Part  of  the  expenses  might  be  defrayed  by  employing  the  boals  41s 
packets,  and  government  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  weekly, 
communication  with  the  presidencies. 

'  Should  steam  be  preferred,  an  engine  of  five^horse  power  would 
be  sufficient  -,  but  the  expense  of  fitting  out  and  keeping  u(^  ateaffi 
boats  of  the  size  would  be  very  considerable ;  the  fiuMiiel  would  m/\ 
mediately  indicate  what  they  were ;  and  instead  of  pirates  beipg  de*> 
ceived  and  enticed  out  from  such  lurking  places  as  might  escape 
examination,  they  would  conceal  themselves  more  strictly. 

,  '  But  it  is  probable  that  preventive  measures  .would  b^,  pamoe^^Qr 
cmous,  and  the  /oDo.wiog  .appear  most  JUkely  to  es^ure  tb^  df  %Ka4k 
result:*  .    ■   t  t.    •..  ..II 

'Isl.  ThQpriadpalpifiiteaftatkiMare  Pod^Pama^'ScaBttii'itad^ 
Tvamxkgi  uw^er  the.Nativ^e  otntf  of  Blbio,  aad  Morci«Tr»i^,%i§hi 
Galla^g  cmd  Pakakas,  under  the  Tomoi^;gQng;  a  cory5>er<?diP||iHi 
dition  bet^meeu  the  Bhtidb  and  Dutchi  might  proqe^.  to  ik^m 
otl^er  piratkal  placep;^  and  insist  that  the  prabuaao^ordparnHVPl 
be  giyen  up  at  a  fair  valuation,  as  depriving  the  o^crs,  fit  y 
without  a  fair  equivalent  would,  according  to  the^i^ea^  *' 
Orane  Laut,  ensure  the  assistance  of  heavea\in  f^tu^^  wi-^-jmni 
expekfitions,     "       ^  '.  ,    ,"  J^n!!.  V 

'  24^  All  trading,  prahuf  should  be  ]pe<|uired  tQfrocireia<p«JM  $iM 
lihe  local  authorities  at  the  port  to  which  theybfclci^j  Ja  tbl^^ilp^lpMl 
be  specified  the  number  of  the  crew  and  armp,  with  ta  irVii)f^  ^^ 
scription  of  the  latter.  Should  any  piahu  be  fou^d  .in  fk  V[f^»iW*^ 
a  cruizer,  to  have  more  or  less  arms  or  m^n  than  8]^d^  ^jtflK 
pass,  she  should  be  detained  for  examination.  •  '  ^ 

'  3d.  The  Malay  chiefs  have  no  longer  any  interest  in  eiicauragij]|; 

iiracy,  or  in  enabling  pirates  to  escape  detect  ion*  And  I  have  no 
esitaiionin  asserting,  that  the  chiefs  of  Patani  Kalajttang,  Tringanu, 
^nd  Lingin,  the  Irang  J>i  Per  Tiian  Muda,  at  Hhio,  the  BaudHhacii, 
at  Pahang,  and  our  own  chiefs,  would,  if  rtitjuircd  by  the  European 
powers,  concur  in  the  above  measures.  I  crmnot  ^pcfik  so  jKi-hj,  rU- 
of  the  chidfe  along  the  iSumatran  shore,  bat  have  no  doubt  .Mr. 
Anderson,  of  the  civil'  serviee,  would  entertain  aii  opinion  of  ibdr 
being  equally  well  inclined.  The  whole  ndght  be  required  to  csih^. 
ihe  second  measure  into  eff^ect  upon  all  l^ie  ports  subject  lb  tUm 
authority.  '    " 

'  As  the  ideas  of  a  person  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  Qak,f^ 
Ject  for  many  years,  (even  if  inaccurate,  by  an  exposition  of  (lie^ 
fellacy,)  may  sdSbrd  some  assistance  towards  forming  a  plKh  fo^  '" 
extirpation  of  piracy,  and  consequently  for  the  security  and  Uic*' 
of  Native  trade,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  ^co«e  the  liberty  t 
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Hie  considetation  of  tbe  Suppression  of  Puacy  in  the  East  had 
drawn  forth  another  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the '  Singapore 
Chronicle/  which  is  as  follows  : 

'  The  anonymous  letter  on  piracy  which  appeared  in  your  last 
Vspef,  though  prietty  perfect,  may  yet  perhaps  admit  of  the  fiirther 
agitation  of  the  scheme  there  proposed,  in  the  following  remarks. 

"*  lit  thc'flflh  papef  pubHshed,  or  the  "  Singapore  Chronicle  "  for 
iMi  Apta  1894,  the  leiUiing  article  is  an  essay  on  this  very  subject, 
iof 'which  a  correct  account  of  the  state  of  Malayan  piracy  appears, 
together  with  some  suggestions  for  its  suppression. 

*  The  numerous  instances  recorded  in  the  "  Chronicle,'*  since  Singa- 
pore hfis  been  established,  of  the  annoyance  given  to,  and  plunder 
of  NaUtetraders,  sufficiently  show  the'necessity  of  some  protection 
itom  Gov^rmtieiit.  Measures  being  bow  in  progress  for  ^e  attain- 
ment of  this  most  humane  and  desirable  object,  I  trust  you  w!H 
kindly  insert  this  letter,  vrliich  mayj^^rhups  in  some  degrcr  aSaisL 

'With  reference  to  the  btiats  used  by  the  pirates,  1  am  of  opinion 
thiy  the  dcfii^iiXiofi  of  tbein  in  the  essay  itt  No.  5,  is  mme  correct 
than  iliat  iu  ynur  la?*t  pjiper.  1  concur  In  the  adoption  of  prei^rnitte 
tkihrt  ihm\  f^otn^h^e  ineaHures,  and  wotild  suggest  the  fallomni;  plan  : 

•"Ut,  Th-it  nrif  ot  twtj  amied  steum-boatSj  such  aii  tbt^  Cfymet 
fttid  Firrfy  of  CtJ(  titta,  be  kept  up,  having  a  complement  of  meri 
siiflUu'rit  uuTi'ly  fur  tbdr  management  j  with  one  good  bout,  capable 
ot  tarrviti^  :i  r2'|H>under  carmnade,  and  twenty  riieu  attached. 
^M  ♦hoiiW  he  abl^  to  carry  six  gun?;  l*i-pounders,  and  Ik?  con- 
wSm^^  tilte  Ihe  rtver-biiflt  s team-boat ij  at  home,  drawing  about  fbur 
AnbI  wnter  when  ready  ibr  sea. 

'  *3d.  Thill  a  Eurtrpeun  should  be  attached,  who  could  speak 
jl  ti  1 1  L%  Li  r  I ,  and  wr  i  I  e  ;ind  read  E  ngli  sh . 

*  3d.  That  the  Dutdi  Ue^ident  at  Rhio  should  be  consuUed  on  the 
fiihjecti  JUid  the  Duteh  armed  vessels,  with  his  p«?rinh$km,  be  sent 
i&  cofupufty  Willi  the  Kn^li^b  fleet,  from  Rhio  round  to  e>ery  Xudve 
chief  cf  any  cttnaei|ucnce,  between  Lingin  and  Penang,  vi-siting  b<»th 
ddes  of  the  *Strait3  of  l\ljilucca,  Ijo  induce  them  to  co-tiperatc,  or 
line  Ktti'h  ar^Hm^nt  witb  tbcju,  as  would  ensure  their  caiiipltan<x\ 

'I  cminut  u^ree  witii  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  letter  in  )our 
1^  wlu-n  he  atijij  thtU  the  Malay  €\\id&  liuve  no  longer  an>  ititerei*t 
i||,{^C0uriigtng  pi  racy,  I  look  ypon  the  e^miy  ia  5;o,  5,  as  much 
T^jfjm  ^^/Qftf^i  oil  ihi^  Head  -,  it  b  indeed  a  notorious  fact,  that  they 
ife  we  tniun  props,  and  should  they  withdraw  their  pnitectioii  and 
as^btance,  piriwy  would  eeuse  to  eitist, 

.  *  Who  arc  the  rhiefii  of  the  pirates }  who  give$  thrm  the  menus 
c^«:an)'iL4^  uu  iheir  depredations  ?  aud  where  d*^  they  find  tx  miirket 
^  their  bo<ji>v  and  a.u  asylum  }  The  mttrr»i  the  Maky  chjei^ 
^\^  ii^i  the  busiui'ftst,  muj*t  aaouijt  tor  what  would  he  inlierwbe  aii 
HRMribiLry  proeeeditig  of  the  couaiuinders  of  pirate  boat^.  ^ 

OrienUlUerM,  Fol.  14.  2  C 
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*  It  is  wdtt  knowii  that  Lingin  al^no  »end»  fofth  lireisty  benU  at 
least  umrly,  tu wards  ibe  end  of  the  S-  W.  monaoon,  lo  tlic  btmitx 
of  Malacta,  which  invariably  return  on  the  si-tiiiig  in  of  ibe  northerly 
monsoonj  with  pnzc  property  enough  tt>  subsist  these  bairktri^a*.  in 
till  the  luxury  of  intempt^nite  indulgerce,  the  roiimmder  of  the  y«Ar, 

*  Of  the  jK>rt8  on  the  wesil  side  of  tbe  Straits  of  MitWej^  Mr  Aful«f* 
son,  retened  to  by  yourcorrespoodent,  slatea»  tlmt  Sink  unci  n«rf«n 
are  of  bad  character  :  aye,  that  they  are  [  and  he  migln  bavc  ailelfil 
fifty  more*  Campar  is*  perhaps  the  only  one  of  real  sM'  ty  to  tM 
Native  niercham,  and  thia  may  also  be  added  to  the  hatof  ^itti  QMifi 
on  the  demise  of  the  present  ehief  I  must  allow  that  your  twrre- 
spondent  hiis  acleeted  those  Native  chiefs  most  likely  to  cuuip  liiia 
the  adoption  of  restrictive  measures,  in  his  liat,  following  hb  lu^erliiyii 
of  the  Malay  chiefe  having  no  longer  any  intermit  in  ih^^,yi)e 
practices.  ..      ., 

'  Should  the  adoption  of  steam*  to  evtirpationi  be  impoSAibh^  I 
would  reroniujend  three  or  four  M^ay  pirate  boats,  fitted  preciif^ty 
In  tbelr  own  way,  but  better  armed  and  manned,  m  i\K  be  t  fxpf* 
dicnt,  and  to  proceed  in  t^e  way  bt^-fore  detiuled  j  but  neit|;tcr  A*j 
haati  nor  iheuc  could  act  us  packet^  :  if  tbey  did  tLetr  ^uty,  and  luuuaa 
vigilant  search  in  a  ^/ the  ports  between  Penang  and  ^in^pore^a 
month  would  be  a  tpiick  passage.  Sieani,  however,  pii^lit  do  ttus 
double  duty.  Tbe  movements  of  the  steaui-bjats  wgu|d  be  m  i^uk^Ci 
and  Fenang,  Malacca  and  Singapore  form  ^o  happy  a  diVMJpD^  thi^ 
it  wimld  not  be  necessary  to  have  troops  alwa)  ^  on  bo^r^  f  they 
iiiight  be  embarked  in  such  numbers  at  any  of  ihe^f  placeg  m  lie 
etncrgency  called  for. 

'  The  first  preventive  measure  recooEiixieiuled  by  yotvianopjWMls 

corredyoudcnL  would  be  attended  with  no  small  ^^penat? ;  illAkiPg>>tt 
roupb  gue38,  with  no  pretensions  to  truths  but  f^ihi^g  biX  sl)«ri/pf 
it,  I  laigbt  say  that  the  Honourable  Cqmpuny,  by  fiThig.a  feif  QQW- 
valent^  tor  excess  of  arms,  ordnance,  and  pirate  prahu?,  tfiklng^  no 
lux^ount  of  their  more  destructive  and  very  valuable  snudl  ainii* 
would  add  to  their  stock,  in  brass  guns,  at  Lilah,  Humakiip  Mariaiu. 
Ilc.  &c.  1000,  and  boats  100 :  taking  the  former  nt  I  pkul  ^acb^  at 
50  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  and  the  boats  at  Spanish  doUar6  200 
each,  it  would  take  tbe  large  sum  of  TO/XK)  Spnnish  dollars,  with 
thp  satisfactory  feeling  of  having  deprived  tbest*  barbariana  of  part 
only  of  their  means  ot  offence,  and  that  part  of  le^i^t  use  to  iheaif 
Invariably  jnore  noisy  than  destructive  \  and  placing  tbe  abovt  largi^ 
sum  at  the  disposal  of  wretches  who  could  hardly  be  ejipocted  J9 
make  a  good  use  of  it.'  ,  , ,  .|^^•J^ 
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letter  dated  Malacca,  15th  Deciemheir  1826,  and  addreAf^ jf> 
Editor  of  the  '  Singapore  Chronicle^*  coDtaina  the  ^Ij^Wjljj; 
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mmecM  ^Ih  the  Edstim  fWorhL  Sdl 

^^6nL*^  liAv«  obaerved  \Wtli  fidtislkcticm  tbe  decisidn  of  the  Oo« 
venlmeiit  regarding  miUtary  stores  imported  into  your  settlement. 

*'The  extension  of  the  period  within  whkli  tht  exjtoriatioQ  of  the 
present  stock  is  to  be  permitted  h  but  fair  and  reii^ooubk. 

'  A  general  opinion  seems  to  be  held  that  tbe  Act  53  Geo*  TIL 
aJipRes  at  present  to  the  importation  of  such  stores  i  but  I  believe 
this  Js  not  the  case,  the  same  having  been  rescinded  by  the  4ih 
Geo.  IV.  cap.  80.  entitled  an  ''  Act  to  coitsalidatc  and  amend  Ibe 
Ikmi  with  respect  to  trade  from  and  to  [dates  witliin  the  liniits  i>f 
file  charter  of  the  East  India  Com|>any,  and  to  make  further  prori' 
sSoti  with  respect  to  such  trade." 

'  The  second  section  of  this  Act  Is  as  follows  :  "  It  shall  be  law- 
ful for  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects^  in  vessels  navigated  accord^ 
to  law,  to  carry  on  trade  and  tndfie  in  nnt^  goods  etctpt  tea,  m  well 
directly  as  circuitously,  between  all  ports  and  phu^^es  belongiBg  to 

*  his  Majesty,  or  to  any  prince,  state,  or  country,  m  amity  with  bli 
Mi&jes^,  ai^d  all  ports  and  places  what^uever  Mtunte  within  the 
Kkhits  g£  the  charter  of  the  Company^  except  the  doniinions  of  the 
Bmpieror  of  China ;  and  also  from  port  to  port  and  from  phLce  to 
jl^iaccf  within  the  same  limits,  under  such  rulci^  and  res  trillion  es  t^  are 
he^Hnaftir  mentioned ;  any  thing  in  any  act  or  in  any  charter  of 
md  said  Company  to  the  contrary  notWithstaiidiiig/'  That  the 
If^Wafure  Conceived  the  restrictive  ckuscs  of  the  ^M  of  (ko.  HL 

'  as  rej^ds  ttade, '  to  be  rescinded  by  the  other  net  just  qu(>t<*d,  h 
'wdem'fromr  their  adding,  with  other  iiualifjing  clauses,  one  on  the 
'tfcfyitibfeet  of  military  stores,  llie  clause  in  t|uestbii  ia  contained 
in  Ac  bitk  section  of  the  4th  Geo.  IV.  cap,  HO,  and  to  the  following 
^€ffBet !  **' Provided  also,  that  it  shtdl  not  be  lais'fiil  for  any  person 

•  to-  cstrry  any  military  stores  to  any  place  \]i>on  the  continent  of 
'<Ailai' between  t(ie  river  Indus  and  the  town  of  Malacca  on  tht^ 

fUniMula  at  Malacca,  of  Malacca  inr  lu^ftive,  of  to  the  i$aid  Com^ 
fni^f§'hctoif  of  Bencookn  in  the  isknd  of  Sumatni  or  it§  dcpen- 
4eiieie0^  Have  only  the  sftid  united  Company,  or  such  a^  ^ball  obtain 
UteTk"  special  leiiVB  in  writing,  or  a  special  leave  under  their  authority 

'ImrtliM  purpose/' 

'  '  Here,  however,  nothing  is  said  of  islands  north  of  the  equator, 
Add  th^  only  tneans  by  which  the  prohibition  can,  in  a  legal  point  of 
Vfthj/,  be  brought  to  beai'  on  your  settlement  is,  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
i6#dt  (ibe  5th  of  Geo.  IV.,  1  believe)  transferring  Singapore,  Malacca, 
'and  tihe  other  Dutch  settlements  ceded  by  tbe  treaty  of  1821  to  the 

'"ki^  India  Company,  io  be  held  and  governed  in  the  same  manner 
(subject  to  tbe  same  authorities,  restrictions,  and  provisions)  which 
they  held  Benooolea  and  its  dependencies. 
^'Whether  a  transfer  of  so  general  a  nature  will  be  considered  by  • 

%lh^  (li  elhbraee  all  the  statutory  enactments  in  force  regiu-ding 

Vmbbbkn;  Is  k  4tlestion  t^ich,  thank  God,  I  am  not  a  lawyer 

2C2 
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enough  to  entertain  -,  but  some  of  your  readers  may  be  better  qua- 
Hfied/6tid  rthrow  it'diltfbr  th^jlrebrisiderirtioii/        -  •'     ^' 

We'  hate   extrliotjedi  a'  few  linteresling  notices  .  regarding'  tids 
'  Qouni^  fBom  the  i '  Malacca  Obaerv^-  of  tiw  5tk  of  Deeembef ^ 
which.  wMl  be  fouild  below*     The  accounts  of  the  lebellicHia  m 
'Western  Taittary  are  of  an  idarming' iii^»re4 

•4fh^  69th  Numbeif  of  th^  'Pekhig  Gazette'  ha$  b^n' received, 
and  some  extracts  of  imperial  edicts  from  later  Niunbiers,  lip  to  'the 

"^  eighth  d^y  of  <tbe  7th<  inoon. 

'  "Tt  kppetits  thrit  Suhg:  Tajln,  the  aged  companion  of  Lbrd  Mk6art- 
tiey/  is  i^tm  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  sufiicieltit  to  eniiblehitb  to 
undertake  an  imperial  commission  to  the  province  of  Shan^e.  "  His 
tyaoBiinoA ^a  Fn$sidc«it «f  IheBoard of  JRites, is* fiUed u^  by  another 

'i^rsoniikHringry»ab8enoeb  >     .    M 

'  ^1^  In  the  fsland  bf  Fofn^osa  th^re  has  been  tta  insurr^tion  of  l&e 
{lA>abitant9;  or  kn  inroad  of  thie  Natives^  for  the  Onal  soppression  or 

l^fej[>eHiiig  af  wKich  thebcul  officers  are  rewarded  by  his  Majedtyi'  • 
'     '  At  Ele,  the  funds  prepared  by  Govertimcht  for  the'^ptirclias«'6f 
horses  to  supply  the  cavalry,  are  directed  to  be  lent'  at  fotd^^tio 
riierehants,  tor  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sum  to  keep  thfe? 'bkhldi'  pf 
locks  of  adjacent  rivers  in  repair.  '  .».»,'  n 

,;,i^  *An  Yu  She  (or  censor)  has  written  largely  to  tjje  £mper9r 

^^g?iinst  the  practice,  fast  vreeping  in,  of  xie^lecting  ^o  sture  uprii^ 

^j^  the  pubiie  grajnaries  for  O^e.  supply  ol  the  people  in  times  pf 

j^^icarcity.     He  speaks  of  somo  recent  c^93,  in  wliich  ail  that  Cov^^n- 

^^ment  possessed,  was  totally  insufficient  to  afford  the  least  rdief^ 

If^^,. '  A  naval  oflicer  from  the  coast  of  Chekeang  vrritea  tp  the  Empcpppr 

^ltQ,•8ay|  t^al  at  the  season  for  catching  the  bwang  yu,  (sajd  tp  be  ibe 

.Bturgopn,)  the.fishing^boats  were  very  nuraeitous,;  and  he  was  appi^e- 

b«nsiive  tihey  might  have  other  pursuits  than  fiAhingi,  which  iqduced 

.  him  to . walch  them  narrowly,  but  he  found  nothing  aniisa* . 

*  The  pfovince  of  Hoonan  furnishes  timber  for  his  Ma^sty*a  oee, 

and  amnially  a  number  of  trees  are  floated,  or  btherwise  oonveyed, 

>lo  Peking.    The  raft  of  this  year,  on  its  way  to  the  north,  ww^y 

,  some  accident  set  on  fire,  and  670  spars  were  t«mt..    The  official 

^itopk  tn  charge  of  tiie  timber  are  required  to  pay  to  Government 

the  value  of  then.  .,...!,' 

"In  Keang-nan  province  It  is  said;  that  at  the  autiunnal^kfectrtfota, 
when  the  death-warrant  from  Peking  arHved,  the  lotal  bf»6ert;'br 

*  theh- inferiors,  decapitated  one  prisoner  instead  of  aJnolher  by"Wl<- 
,  infte  !  'The  Bihpetor,  iri  his  censure,  says  that  of  late  ^atsf;  In 

tniiny  of  the  provinces,  similar  mi^aAne^  have' taken  place,     fte 

*  dh^cts  that  the  superior  officers  exert  themsdves  more  to  distingld^h 
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the  prisoners,  and  tniatitesa,  to  tbfir,mf?ffk>q9.  wAkoi  j^b^tin^re 
troops  be  drawn  out  to  prevent  confusion  among  the  crowd. 

'  A  person  involved  in  deht,  afid  disnifeSsed  froiti  his  situation,  who 
bdoi^d  to  a  Tartar  nobleman,  repaired  to  ;the.hoii8e  of.otie  df  the 
parties  tbncemed,  and  ^hanged  himself.  The  ^npcrov' suafKoted 
isomeunikir  proceeding;  or  some  other  ^^atiae  than  .the  assigned  one, 
and  ordered  a  trial  to  be  instituted  bdbre  one  of  the  okaef  oficersfbf 
Atati^.  It  was  gone  through,  but  nothing  discovered. ^to  imi^icate 
the.  ooblemajL      ,  ,♦..., 

'  A  party  of  street  robbers  in  Peking^  who  h^ve 'been,  brought  to 

.ju^iq^,  gave  themselves  out  as  custom^^hfmse  seariphersj  »Xid  ^ving 

fompiitted  a  robbery  near  a  temple,  one  of  theon  assu^md  the  -chft- 

^rppter  of  a  priest/  ,    ,.    .  »'..;i  i.'i' 

1  'fOuiton,Cci!ober  Id,  1826.— Extracts frdtti  tlM^'' Peking  Oatettl^** 

have  been  some  days  in  Canton,  containing  papers,  ismd'  i^t^e 

.I^tiperor  aboiut  50  diei^s  anterior  to*  the  date  of  thi^..  f  rotn  this  it 

appears  that  a  serious  rebellion  Ims  broken  out  in  Western  Tiiriary* 

'i'b?  lead^,  Chatig  Kih  Vrh,  h  represented  m  n  Mobjuuindbia,  and 

the  head  of  certiJn  descendants  of  a  former  rebel     II f  hm  been 

.  joined  by  Tartars  calletl  in  Chinese  l*oo*Ioo-tih,  and  by  the  white- 

■  gapped  ilobamniedans  about  Kashgar,     Aecorditag  to  Chmese  m^^ps, 

'  in  liie  Company*^  library  here,  the  seat  of  the  rebellion  hes  in  I011, 

E.  78,  lat,  N,  40.  and  the  surrounding  territory ,  whith  the  Peking 

Ciatettes  represent  as  desert  and  thinly  inhabited.     Ffowe\er,  the 

<^f1ic4al  document's  from  his  Majesty  indicate  eonsiderahle  anxiety  oa 

the  ittbieet.     He  hiis  ordered  seventy  ofl^cers  of  reputation  to  appear 

brfore  him,  that  he  may  select  thirty,  to  proceed  "wilh  the  g:reatest 

exficdition  to  the  §eat  of  war.     From  the  north-west  province.^  bf 

Sheti^e  and  Kat>suh  he  has  ordered  '2m>0(>  nir^n  to  Jidvanee  ^  and 

even  fVom  Maachow  Tartary,  troops  are  commandeid  Do  proc«^d%o 

the  westward.     He  has  given  absohite  power  over  the  araiy'to 

^  Chang^ing,  the  commander-in-ebdef  at  £le,  (the  lU  of  D'AiftvlU^,) 

who  abont  ten  years  ago  was  governor  of  Canton.     Two  gt^nei^al 

.  eifieera  ve  united  with  hhn  as  a  council  ^  but  the  imperial  iseal  is 

i^ven  to  him,  which  authorizes  him  to  act  individually  and  faide- 

pendentiy^  in  all  matters,  whether  of  life  or  deaths  ot  great  or  ^kmdl. 

.  Kdtisuh  and  Shantung  provinces  are  ordered  to  aupply  pcoviaioBs, 

:ha.,  for  the  array  in  advance  againaitthe.Mci^ainmedQiiirebels^r  Jbfis 

Majesty  commands  a  union  of  clemency  and  severity;    The/  asdi- 

i^ffbf^  jjpiiasai  if  be  will  auhimit,  is  promise  life>  whilst ttu 'every 

iihnmai^' being  opposipg  the  unper^  forces^  total  exterminatipfv  is 

.threatened,  and  the  army  instructed  to  inflict  it.    Two  ofiicer^pf 

;,ran\(  ip  the  imperial  army  have  already  fallen,  and  f\^ral  ordiirs 

.,^ve  bfsen  decT^.     From  the  spirited  arrangements  which  have 

(jl^^en  mad^  and  the  number  of  troops  brought  jibrward  to  the  .sc^ne 

of  action,  ^ia  Majestv  anticipates  a  speedy  and  glorious  result.    The 
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people  6f  C<iiiton  considef  the  Ia!le  ^fltarboffeed  in  ¥VirttkMi  M 
trivial,  but  the  Tartar  rebdUmi  as  a  seridos  iiatkmal  alfldr/ 

'  Canton,  October  24,  1826.— The  paper  of  to-day  states  that  his 
ExfceDency  the  Governor  of  Canton  has  received  an  express  from 
the  board  of  revenue  at  Peking,  informing  bim  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  forward  to  court  the  sums  arising  from  custom  and  duties, 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  provincial  treasury.  Hit  date  ci  this 
dispaieh  does:  isot  appear,  nor  is  any  reason  assigned  for  coutiMr^ 
numding  a  former  order.  Whether  it  indicates  less  nfftehemkm, 
for  the  Mohammedan  rebellion  under  Chanj^  Kih  Urh,  or  arises  from 
ansifity  about  the  insurrection  in  Formosa,  at  the  opposite  eaAriplly 
of  Mm  empive,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

*  The  deputy-governor  of  Fuhkeen  province,  not  havings  gffVOl 
satisfiu^tibn  respecting  Formosa,  the  deputy-governor  d  Shantung 
is  directed  to  proceed  thither  immediate,  with  full  powers  to  t>ut 
in  rcquisttioQ  the  troops  that  may  be  necessary,  under  certain  tim!^ 
tations  as  to  tbe  rank  of  officers  who  shall  be  under  his  command.' 

*€a»tot^,  October  80,  18^<-^Hi8  ExceUettty  Governor  Le  has 
issued  two^  more  proclamations,  copies  of  whidi  have  been  recdved:  ' 
One  is  directed  against  gamblers,  inns  or  houset  oa  shore,  and  " 
bo4Us  mkfCtm  rivep,  wlufib  are  opened  for  thtk  Tece^piion-  aiMi  ch^ 
couragement.  i 

<  FrMi  the  gmni^  bouses,  where  time  and  property  am  wasted, 
the  desperate  loser  is  often  driven  to  robbery  and  mtnrdcrt^^  ^^^PP^ 
bis  wants.  His  Excellency  laments  that  the  poliee  appoihtcd  to 
anppresa  gaming  reocive  bribes  to  eooaive  at  and  eiu*oiira^  itu 
He  exhorts  the  infatiMited  gamester  to  abandan  his  InfetttaMsd  pur^  " 
suits,  and  Government  will  not  inquire  faito  the  past;  if  nof^  pnoi^ 
ment  must  be  inflicted. 

*  The  other  ]m>clamatron  is  <firected  against  the  Lingdng  snn^    • 

Slers,  wfao  have  of  late,  the  Governor  says,  proceeded  to  Ibe  most 
aring^  and  desperate  lengths,  eten  to  fire  upon  the  Qoyeruuieiit 
boats  sent  on  the  preventive  service. 

^He  describes  a  class  of  boats  containing  thirty  or  forty  oars,  anrf 
carrying  fire-arms,  which  are  called  in  Chinese,,  'fei  hae  ting' '  swift 
crab  boats.*  When  smuggling  fails  them,  they  become  pirates. 
His  E^^ce^ncy  advises  them  to  break  up  their  boatsL,  and  retwrn  tf 
lawful  callings,  otherwise  he  wiU  emj^Ioy  force  against  tl^em,  and  ./ 
punish  them  capitafly.  . . 

'Itissaidtli^Uqnt)ieacce^ono£the  reigning  Emperor  ai^N^p^.  ^ 
of  the  persons  formerly  belonging  to  th^.  famous  pirate  Chai^  i. 
paourtsae,  who,  oa,  submitting  to  Govexnment,  bod  b^  tsi^i^poi^^i, 
were  aUowed  to^  return  to  Canton.  J^ut  thdr  faees  werfibffyu»4fii|..,' 
indelibly  asi  pixates^  4iid  no  persoiis  wiU  employ  Ibem  .m;)l^a:«M 
pursuits  ^  beace  tkey  are  forctti  U^  ])A)w  reeouise  to  smMgg|iaji;M4 
piracy  for  a  subsistencCf 
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fni^'f  Fekilig  Gazette**  aaitioBS  a  Dioiib^  femUlts  of  WHnder- 
iDg  Tartars  ^Uiptovided  for  atiterior  to  the  breaking  «ut  of  thd 
rek|eUi9iu  It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  generals  who  led  forth 
troops  against  the  rebels, ,  has^  with  his  division^  either  totally 
perisbedi  or  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  as  he  has  not  beeh  heard  of 
sinc;^, 

Nbtherlands  Indu* 

'.The  iBteUigeooe  finxn  J^va,  received  through  HoUdndj  is  motd 
fayouraUe  liian  it  has  beeii  for  some  time  past.  The  foUowing  is  tb4 
ktt^  oommumcfltiBn  that  we  have  eeen  i 

*  Baiama,  M4tch  lO.-^in  the  residency  of  Soemkaftik^  a  comlMfiecl 
tttack  has  again  been  made  on  the  insurgents  in  FlUiang,  wbkb  bai 
a  ii^Jiess  favourable  issnethan  the  first,  and  ba«  pif4>duG0d  (lie  best 
effeqton  the  petty  ehiefs  in  the  populous  district  of  Fftdangi  Jbieut^ 
Oener^l'de  Koek  liaving  reeeived^  from  the  highly  aeaious  dom<« 
maod^tof  Khitten,  d  moat  numerous  list  of  chiefs  of  Uessas^  wh6 
have  wjbniitted,  and  eontinue  daily  to  come  in  fbr  that  purpose. 

^.FromDjoejocarla^  the  most  favourable  reports  continue  to  d6 
rec^ved  >  only  provisions,  which  had  fallen  to  a  moderate  price^  had 
iigian  become  rather  dearer, 

^  II  #As  hoped  that  this  t^ould  hit  ifemedied  by  a  consignment  of 
ric6  to  DJocjocarta. 

f  In  the  residency  of  Kadoe,  Colonel  Cleerens  had  again  uMide  kn 
exouonoa  towards  Bageileen,  in  consequence  of  whieh  some  more 
chiefs  had  submitted.  The  principal  rebel,  Dipo  l^egoro,  aoeom^ 
panied^y  several  of  his  adherents,  had  gone  from  Ban  oeOeripto^ 
wards  PAdaog^  leaving  only  a  small  foroe  at  the  first  plaoe. 

•The  presence  of  a  Column  of  Major  Van  der  Wyck,  in  Pl-oboliflgf)! 
had  hitherto  had  the  best  effect.  All  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
there  are  baffled ;  andonly  afewdaysagoatrdopof  iiisuegen(s,t^ho 
appeared  disposed  to  take  a  post  at  Bligo,  were  dfiv«n  from  tbfiC 
place  by  this  column*  In  general,  the  po^e  of  that  distrlel  enjoy 
all  the  tranquillity  that  can  be  wished ;  and  several  of  thct  chielb  being 
asaemblad  At  Biabak  on  the  S7th  of  last  month,  gav^  th«  ttsidentil 
Kadoe  solemn  assurance  of  their  tidelky  and  seaL* 

PsasfAMS  AivD  tltrsstAtfS. 

fte  fblfotHn^  Is  th6  latent  intrlligf  nee  trom  the  army  in  Ceorgfa, 
and  b  contained  in  a  letter  from  St  J'etersburg,  tkted  July  4,  1827  ^ 

'In  consequence  Of  the  testimnny  ^ven  by  General  Paskewitsch 
to  m*  fidi^lity  arid  teal  of  ColoneJ  S^uUan  Akmet  Khan,  of  Elisowy^ 
in  Wis,  during  the  irruption  of  the  Persiiins  mto  the  Miisulman 
provinces  Vmitiid  with  Russia,  by  i?hk  h  cotiduc-t  hf  mairitaificd  trjin- 
qnillty  in  his  possessions,  m  the  midst  of  the  laeigliees,  and  the 
inbalMftdfltsof  ShekijiMlio  had  n^vnlted,  the  Emperor  hrts  been  plejised 
to  ttppoUft  htm  Knight  of  th«  Ord€^r  f^f  St  Anne  of  the  second  cla^s^ 
And  to  give  ya  the  insignia  in  diamonds. 
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yattijanaVjitllcr  gtiods^^^om  !Bukhal*k;;  arrivedal  Troliito^.^  j.  j  < » 

*  f;pon  ihfofrtriitfon'fla^  Khan  was  oh  the  riglitfe^(jf  fhc 

Ato^^,  wtoi  i^ome  (ikvalry,  opposite  a  corivetiient  ford,*  and  tliHt  lie 
'  lihidei'edtlie  inbabitatits  of  t*he  left  hdnk  from  tetumihg  t^  their  i«- 
lages,  General  Benkendorff  advapced^  on  the  6lh  of  June,  'ftttm 
Etchmiadzine  towards  Sa^ar  Abad,  with  a  battalion  of  the  40th 
d=  regiment  of^CArassfsurs/  lOOinbea  of -the  regiment  of  Gitthadiars  of 
^  ii^kuc)^  twd|Biecefl('of  caioioai  aDdd30Co£^  .     rfi 

^'^   ^  GhHihe  8tb;  at  five  fti  Ae  morning,  he  arrft^  it  the  vMi^of 
Feuda,  oh^  Wergrt  from^the  Artaies.    By  the  reports  of  the  Antieniahs^ 
l^jfi[asitoKhaiiiJiadYei^)B  been  iniliat  village  wiHihift  catrnhf^  500 
^iiiifiBAr)vaaMl<thM(epieoeb>«fdaBnkin,  bullmd.hatdiy  )teft.ilBl}>d«y• 
^>  'breaiE)<^d>goBeiiEtfWr 'dD?#ii>!the  Ti^er*     The^Amrienlan^  a]a9*4Le- 
u  diffedjtiatr  liietkihabitaitsiw^refii'  the  monvlaind,  at  least rsifcty 
wersts  from  the  \MkM  oSfihetmi.  *'  GensiiBl sBeakendorf  ddsinng 
to^Mcertaln  the  enemy's  fo^,  upder^ook  to  reoonnoitre^  iif  ferson ; 
aiid:ieifiivij\g  ^b^  cha^^eurs  wd  the  cannou  on  the  left  bank»  ,bf  cross- 
ed the  Araxes  with  100  tirailleurs  and  the  Cossacks.     Two  wersts 
frdin  the  river  be  <MeUpled  ihc^  village  ^  Khati  Mamot^  and  ordered 
1  iM^ofi -VeiibHakyi  coiQin«tndtDg>  the  4th  regiineoiti  iq(  CoMacks. 
0  ti  ^YiddiDg  (to  0^  ^olidtations  of  tibat  officer*  Gen.  ^ehkevdotf  Pf^niiit- 
n  t«4,him;to  ptt^ckr  tbBwPeririans,  who  .upptrOfidied  to  tbi5  4^vnpdi)f}f  of 
.1  j390.m9ni  bi^be  e^ined  him  to  be' very  circwwspeDt  ^a^  tfk  sepa- 
rate from  the  detachment,  and  he  at  the  $flme  time  gave  onjei;^  to 
Colonel  Karpoff  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  with  the  rest  of  the 
Cossacks.     Wherfhfe  learned  that  Vcrfcitzky  was  advancing,  he  sent 
rrn  Cdlcmfel^  Kftf^to^ su^jpoTt  Wttt.    ThC  eneniy  rWtWKie*lov(^afrds  the 
-}f2i]kf«rmdiM}'^shig*'befbre  the  viUageof  Hflssi^  DjM»ymrid  Arewthe 
I' rCkfeiadktf'into  strong  gtiound,  hitet^c«ed  by  m vines;  aMiitireM«jor 
i  ¥«riiitb5kyrl^  away  by  bis  braverf;  Ml  lipoid  the  Perstoni^  njadrhad 
vj  ine^y  br^keji  theib right  wing,  when  a con^idiirftble  qtumtity  of eatal- 
'^  >  ifyy  wkidiihad  be^n  in  ambush,  took  the  Cossacks  on  the  fttfitk.'    In 
<  '  thb  aeca^  'MajM  Verbitssky  and  Captatn  OusdMdcoff,  of  the'i^gi- 
ment  of  Karpoff,  were  killed.    The  O^smk^s  defended  themselves 
f  i.bi^avel^f,  buty( deprived, of  their  eommander,  and'ovi^powtred  by 
i.  aumbers^  they  .were,  obliged  to  fall  back,  i  The  arrival  of  Cek>nel 
^  " 'K«rp^.'stopped  the  pm-suit  of  the  Persians,  and  obliged  them  tb 
"tetrcattowttrdfl  the  mountains. 

,,{  , .,.'  Be^e^  the  two  opcers^  the  Cossacks  last  109  men.  Xlif^.^^i^y 
• .  :  jQst  above  900  men,  ixieluding  tea  e£Beers>  *  whose  horses  wese.taken 
.;    l^y the  Cossacks^  '  ,         .i    .     j 

'  Mirhaidar  Khan,  of  Qteat  3ukharla,  having  died  lastyefet*,  M. 

,    lluss^in^  his  eWf^t  spn,  succevededhun ;  but  be  dyings  after  a  reign 

, .    !9f ,  fipui;  mpntis,,  pw^r,.  t\ie,  third, son  of  Mirbaidar,  fieiz,e4  .pn  the 

^  .reins*. of  government^  contrary  to  the  eights  of :  Bet^yr,  thei/^fpond 

brother,  tkeHigitiiBl»te:heiictOi|hetbf one,    JB^tsyr  JU^  m^^emUed 
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nWs'pattisaliSy  took  tcK^eral  t^^  a^d  ,l)esv^ri>dKft^piteV  iwFhere 
Oamer  4i^ld  out  fertwoioonaia ;  :bc|tbei«g  iQ.daDgeii<^!famme>  he 
r>;Wa&  obliged  to  lei^ve  tjie  capital  and  tfaeg^venunen^  to  his  brother, 
',.B{^yTy/who  was  .acknowledged  by  all  the  ii^babitfuits  of  fiukhana. 
.  It  |ft  ^d  that  tbe  new  Khan  is  already,  preparing  troops  tp  jnaji^ch 
„^ig^nst Tashkent.*  ,  .  ,  ,,  ^  .  .  „]  .,  , 
,j,  ,.    . ,  '  .  New  Bibbqtp^.  ^,.. .... 

''     The  Dcdy  event  of  interest  that  kia  takeo  place,*  ocxmeetad  with 

the  home  government  of  India,  has  been  the  eiection  of  Colonel 

,rXi)9tauigton  to  the  Direction,  after  a   severe  contest, against  Sir 

. .  William  Yovng,  of  which  we  give  the  ofBqW,  reporti  below,  ,   .  ^ 

•  On  Wednesday,  theSSth  of  June,  a^ballot  ^was^Aaken/at  theJSbst 

/Itidia  House,/ for  the  efcetion  of  a  Dii«olor»ii|  t^inten.  of  ifidtVArd 

'  'Party,  fisq:  «leoe&aed:    At  six  o'elock  tiie  passes  irere  tkoakd^ « and 

^  ^  delivered  to  the  scrutineers,  who  reported  tlie  dectkm  to  hAlre  dUlen 

-'  ion  IleatHCc^oiielJames  Lawljushiogton^  CM, '    > 

•  "       F0r  ColonclJames  Law  Luahhigton.  *;..•.. ....:  W  '* 

■'"  ^     FbrC<>K>ii^l  Sir  Wm.  Young..  ..►;...  .i ....;..; ;!  ;>;'.;*^d8j 

b  > !  u  It .  .  .  ;  McijiQrity  jiji  favour  pf  Coloi^el  l«udiiagt<HU,i) .  «i4 1  . 86  t 
.</.  u  ffWould  iippearfroifi  the' advertiseoMnt- sifted  jitrtrftrth  b^'Sir 
'I'Witta^'Younk  that  he  intends  ^itig  ^n  to  the  bflUot  on^the 
*♦'  ii^k  Vttcattfcy;  <6i  Which  the  contest  is  likely  to  bfe"pfc!tty  genet-al, 
-^•<lksf  w^  fitid  Mr,  FergU9son,  Mr.  Mackmnon,  and  some  bthen,'e^r- 
•^^  tditling  the  same  intention.  '         *       t 

j„.,      .  ,  Nbw  Governok-Gjsn^^au       ■  '  \    .,..,» 

>,*:  '^The  aqppointment  of  a  new  Qavevnor-iGeneral.jfor  Jndia ;  is*  an 
'jr])eve«l  of  greater  importaneey  as  upon  th«  pelBOQf^4;bar»et/^r,a«4  fit- 
If  Mii0M»of  aucb  >an  individjMl  for  the  high,  post  he  is  appointed  to  j611, 
hi  rtxmat  depend' grea/tly  the  usefulness  and  success  ofhis  adminisitra- 
4«.  tion«  ,  I:dl  our  anxiety  to  express  our  sentiments  with  as  little  d9lay 
,Ti  as /possible  on  this  occasion,  we  gave  publicity  to  th^  JbUowing 
article  in  tiie  pages  of  the  Spbynx,  but,  as. it  will  be  naoire;  strictly 
- .  in  phutt  in  these  pages»  we  bete  transpribe  it;  >       ,,  ,,, 

' '  < '  We' vhttll  always  feel  great  pleasure  in  being  able'  to  qualify  any 
l^en^rl^  denturt  imch  we  nay  Ted  h  oar  duty  to  pass  on  any  cuss  of 
ut   nifiii,  >by  citing  the  names  0f  mdiwiduals  who  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  to  be  excepted  from  it.    In  our  last  Number  wc  took  occasion 
to  comfnent  on  the  appointments  of  Colonial  Governors,  and  to  draw  the 
'•'•  ttttfeiition  of  Our  readers  to  the  defects  of  the  system,  as  illustrated  by 
1)    'tfteease  of  Lord  Charles  SdtBerset $  we  bb^cted  to  the  almost  indis- 
criminate nomination  of  General  Officers,  whom,  as  bred  in  the  despotic 
If  doc^oefi  of  m^ilitary  discipUne,  M(e  4eiMi\  iU  adapted  to  .gpp^Ta  on  those 
^,  .  ^und  smd  liberal  principles  which,  as  Englishmen,  we  insist  upim  at 
'      tiome,  and  have  no  right  to  Aeny  to  our  countryi^cn  or  dependents 
. "'    bbroad ;  and  we  pointed  ont  the  danger  of  irresponsibility  which  arises 
''     fronvfhe  appoiritntont  of  Noble  Loras,  whose  iirauence  in  one  or  both 
''    of  the  Jiouies  of  BarliwiieBt  pona^ludes  th»  hope  of  tl^ur.eve^  being 
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tuloMed  t9  piuudkitait  lee  alnr  iniaiwiidto»  hewflrer  fli«w«dl^  Hit 
relrofp^f  t  ot  all  our  Coleaial  MovenuneBts  U  tuffidieatl]^  %\^^mpf4  Ift 
u  caeering^  Iherefore,  to  be  able  to  look  forward  with  confidoiioo  t(^ 
the  better  anticipations  of  the  future,  afforded  us  by  the  ramoure4 
nomiiiatioii  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  be  Qovernor-Ueneral  of  India. 
Wfe  need  aot  say  that  we  entertnn  a  pecnliilr  feeling  toward  oar  Oriaitd 
pocseasions,  and,  therefore,  that  we  hail  with  increaaed  pleasure  tiia 
prospect  now  opened  to  us/ 

Ail  %\mi  we  know  of  Lord  Wiltinm  BeDtinek's  priYatc  t/WaflVis 
iditi»Uk-i  uH  l\m  iiA  reecirdc4  of  bla  pul»Uc  conduct  Uhaiumralilei  bcha*- 
showti  humcif  a  iiildier;  he  ba^  provfd  Lim^df  nolik;  he  Lh  not  a  broken 
jockey,  a  ruined  ^inestett  a  rocUes*  rake,  seeki»jf  lu  a  foreiiftt  |(OTenw  . 
[i^etU  the  inenni  of  r^storiDg  a  (liliipiffated  fortune,  or  i  shattered  ttm* 
gtitniion  t  but  carrk%  to  tbe  cKeciilion  uf  \m  hl^^h  employmeat  a  sound 
and  bone&l  jud^uieitl,  undiverted  by  th(»  carets  of  nriirfite  euibarrasaaaiitf 
uu^fifptfUled  by  boiUly  irifinnity*  VVith  Uiose  a<]iruiiiiiK4£«  on  Ms  sids^ 
he  niay  hold  iiliiisjelf  smiariw  to  those  petty  (-onBidtriitions  of  privfttt 
fe<;ling,  indivklual  liiiertLuSt^  or  perfronnf  euiivciiii?jKM.%  lYbieh,  in  nUe 
cj^es  out  af  tcii»  \vmt  fetli'red  the  niJl  of  the  l^est-^Usposed  (lOTefnori; 
wc  bair4!  lUarcfiirc  i^  ri^ht  to  expcrct  oiu(*h  from  him,  and  i(rievously  shall 
we  be  difappoinlcd  if  Y-<:  nrr  i;r:^  -  I 

We  fom  our  anlicipations  of  the  future  on  our  experience  of  the  past  9  * 
we  taice  Lrord  William  Bentitick's  formerlife  and  edttduct  as  a  g^iariSntee 
for  liis  fktufe  adminislratMn.  Pasnnj^  by  his  pd^onal  omnl^ir^  aniihis 
mililary  skill,*  qualities  shared  by  hira,  though  in  unsqual  degree^  yf 
many  hipidreds  6f  his  comrades,  we  muot  proceed  at  once  to  those  specm 
faculties  and  qualifications  which,  in  our  opinion,  render  him  pecuttsrly 
fit  for  the  trust  about  to  be  r^osed  in  him :  these  ai-e,  strotig  Datura) 
sense,  great  coolness  in  planning,  and  extraordinary  pcrsererance,  al*^ 
most  a  doggod  pertinacity,  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  object.  These 
qualities  were  amply  developed  during  his  Lordship's  ministry  and  com*  • 
tnand  in  Sicily  \  that  the  good  liffect  of  his  measures  for  impf OTing  that 
beaiitifil  conotry  haye  not  been  permanent,  was  aot  his  fiuilt  1  it  was  «b# 
of  the  many  crimes  of  that  nefarious  system  for  which  the  meiiMry  sf  . 
another  will  1m  responsible  to  posterity.  All  that  hb  honest. manf  «mtm 
borne  by  superior  pOwer,  could  do,  Lord  William  did ;  he  protested  against 
the  viohuion  ot  good  faith  while  yet  incouiplete,  and  when  it  was  ac- 
complished in  spite  of  his  protest,  he  manifested,  by  uncompromising 
opposition,  his  seiue  of  th(!  uisuU  which  he  had  received  from  the  minis- 
ter,  by  having  been  made  the  Unwilling  and  unf  onscious  instrument  of 
his  most  flagrant  acts  of  injustice.  SicUyi  which  had  received  us  whea 
Europe,  was  sunt  against  us,  and,  as  the  noblest  reward  of  sueh  alliaiifHi| 
had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  constitutional  government,  was  haaiM 
over  to  the  ancient  despotism  under  which  she  hadjroaned  for  agesi 
without  a  stipulation.  The  Genoese,  who«  on  the  faith  of  our  proclama* 
tions  in  favour  of  liberty,  had  risen  against  the  Fi'ench  garrison  while  our 
troops  were  actually  fighting  in  their  suburbs,  were  delifeted^  bound 

*  His  Lofdship  merited  the  sddittstioti  of  that  MccHeitt  but  HflfdrMmatt 
soldier,  Sir  Mm  Modre,  by  the  masferly  coddiiet  of  bis  britftde  at  Conmae* 
His  last  tnilitaiy  ctploit  wss  the  taking  of  Qemmia  abcmf  sa  hour*;  for  Uie 
pussssston  of  Albarro  was  in  fsot  the  possession  of  tke  tnim.  Td  gala  tliS 
same  position,  on  aformer  ocoasien,  eesS  the  Avstrians about  as  nuMiy  HaoatftMi 
end  yet  tbey  eookl  eot  hold  iU  ..... 
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hitfid'aiid  ftoti  io  th^ir  most  utident  in&  inyeteriM  en^r  md  ritvT; 
Itrfy,  wktek  had  baen  foiilwd  br  lUi  from  tlie  tnilitarf,  but  in  Ml  othef 
rMeoif  the  useful  tyrafiii)r«  of  Napoleon,  was  agtan  redm^ed  under  tha 
leMU  ic^ltre  of  Austtia*  The  good  intentions  professed,  and  to  somd 
tittent  tnanlfsstedj  in  the  coninien<!ettient  of  these  several  inea^iireSi 
will  ever  db  honour  to  the  name  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  $  ih^ii<  sean-t 
di^ous  lenAititftions  iMld  to  the  blots  oh  that  other  and  verjr  dlff»«Al 
character,  to  which  it  is  his  best  praise  to  have  been  op^#sd.  ' 

Under  better  auspices.  Lord  William  niay  be'  able  to  ii^cOihi^to  to 
India  what  he  desi^iied  for  l?Hdiy.  The  exjtertence  gaided  by  hhif  id 
the  oue  country  wfil  serve  him  In  the  other;  fbr  the  work  of  r^tfotttf 
has  the  same  enemies,  and  nearly  the  saihe  difficulties  in  all;  fte  ttttlf 
not,  indeed,  encounter  a  Queen  of  Naples  on  some  Oriental  thfottc;  btlt 
he  may  find  some  equally  officious  old  women  in' the  Councils  Of  TiM 
Prdsldettey  i  be  win  not  be  undermined  by  the  Jesuiste,  but  he  wH!  often 
be  Allied  by  the  passiii^e  resistance  of  the  Bramlns ;  he  wi^l 'find  that  priesta 
and  pfiestcmft  are  iniluMced  by  the  same  impulftes  ib  oIlclimMes.  'in 
the  privileged  classes  of  bis  otm  eotmtrymen  in  Ih^  be  will  #nd  '  an 
order*  (AS  Bigoted  to  ancient  ways,  as  dovinrlr  attached  to  every  0olai 
of  aelf-iiiterest^  as  fond  of  darkness,  as  ti^mbfiitijfly  alive  to  the  aabge^i 
of  discussion  and  the  horrors  of  change,  as  kay  he  has  lefb  belHnd  him« 
These  will  be  his  m4nii  formidable  enemies,  because  he  miMt  ahvM  b^  bl 
contact  with  them  ;  against  these  he  must  ever  be  dn  has  gdand,  »feeaiaaO 
thef 'have  ever  th«)  power  of  deoeinng  him  by  fabie  inteN^penor.  Ha 
will  find  no  free  press  to  counteract  this  i&Menoe  by  tettUb^  himitk^ 
truUi ;  be  will  miss  the  benefit  of  hoslile  discussion  in  elieiting  public 
•piimift.      ' 

AglAlst  tbese  difllOUldeB  \m  Lnrdsbip  will  have  niainly  to  rely  du  the 
feaOtire^  «f  his'  own  'mind,  on  bi.^  own  nK>4cratii>n,  ^rmfie^^:!,  riml  in<>^ 
tejoity^;  add  that  he  may  the  better  «;xert  ilie^e  qualities,  he  will  not 
faato  keep  at  due  distance  all  rundldate.^  for  his  eoiiyeDce,  tili  be  ba» 
asc<ertaijaea the  soundness  of  their  preterisinns.  Chi  (his  point  lie  has 
the*  advantage  over  mostOovernors-lfenorat;  I  fid!  a  is  not  iK^t  to  him  ; 
he  hiM  not  to  learn  bis  lesst^n  tvhvn  he  should  put  it  into  practice  t  he  is 
not  '#ifN>wn  Ihto  tbd  tltemn^elw  of  u  ^eeretar>%  by  his  iffnoriiiifc  »>f  fhe^ 
peofle,  tieir  la#s,  ctistonn,  and  prtjiitliies,  AncwXlovemw  mnaliy 
talM  ^  turn  of  dmracter  <tf  the  fint  favnurite  who  oun  ^in  sn  mvta-' 
daacy  over  him  :  Lord  Willlani  Bentini'kwiUlm  free  friim  tbisj  iDftneueef 
ttot  only  from  the  nature  of  lib  chEifnctcr^  whicb,  cis  bein^  jj  a  mew  hat  eold 
and  uMisually  reserved,  affords  littk  ericoiini^e mctjt  to  syt'ophiincy ;  but 
more  materially,  as  his  suUordituvie  will  not  hnve  the  aMortim^y  of 
mtsfc&<fing  hi^  judgment  tirjder  the  pretence  of  iftformiug  his  iirtat* 
pel  ieiiLe> 

We  should  not  do  our  duty,  however,  as  impartial  chromclers  krA 
eoffttbematots  on  CTcntd,  nor  should  really  be  doing  jUstke  to  the  object 
of  pur  eulogy,  if  we  did  not  confess  that  there  were  Occasional  featttrea 
in  his  Lordsnip's  Sicilian  administration  which  neither  met  our  concur- 
rence at  the  time,  ner  have  yet  been  approved  by  our  cooler  consider- 
ation ;  we  are  willing  to  attribute  some  of  the  hansher  and  least  politic 
measu'es  of  his  Pa&rmitan  'administration  to  that  officiousness  Of  un- 
derlies against  which  we  are  now  warning  hhn.  His  Lordship,  indeed, 
wa^  not  gen^rs^  IbrMbate  in  hie  eofldjuiors  i  theee,  tfo  doubt,  wefs 
iiapvned  upon  iiin  purposeiyj  perhs^ys^  to  curb  Ifei9  letter  genius  /  buft 
we  must  yet  hold  him  responsible  for  their  aotajr-^y  might  hare  beeri 
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forced  upon  Vm  coun^^n.*^  !>ut  they  oiifrUt  tint  to  hnvp  iinposcil  upim  htf 
judgiBent.  He  may,  howorer,  learrt  »n  imptirmot  kison  from  the  fiiUl  of 
bU  aiUiordjimtes :— while  tlie  militmry  Clmrktaii^  ami  the  (^eDii-milUii^ 
Colonel  Ocntrdctor,  biiv<i  mnk  into  fimirnlfii'cuu'ej  llic  difl^ert-nt  forUiiM-^ 
of  hrs  A<ijiitaiit  untj  Quiirter-fllasti?r&-f»oncra!,  both  deslmed  to  ^11 
Colonial  G<»Dmmtfnt,«,  prCJ«ent  an  f  jrrniordttiaTT  contrail.  Sir  Hiifahe 
Dotikin  has  retrtrned  froto  tlie  Cape  iritb  the  arferti^^iift  of  the  roloiiMt^^ 
ftfid  inlh  the  deelarcsi  appitibatioa  of  \m  t^ov^reiifn  ;  (icneral  i:)ani|ifieU 
died  vrltb  dmr^ea  peii(Ha|]r  over  hi^  hciui  for  mill  t^^rsiitt ion  iii  the  loiiiui 
klatids.  J/onI  William  kfiew  both  tbeie  meij*  \?x  bi«i  reflttt  on  Ibi" 
advice  which  he  received  from  each  ;  aail  in  bb  future  ronii deuce  (it  i& 
the  curse  of  jijrealtiesij  that  it  cannot  act  alone)  let  him  reject  or  tidopt 
BUjjgestions  as  tliey  remind  him  of  former  ad vijjers ;  be  would  imt  ^rti-i^ 
be  uTong-  tf  thb  vfhtt  hh  ouly  rule  for  the  ^ifdanee  of  bis  judfrnit-nr 

All  theine  lUin^^  eoUKidered^  we  may  conijrut'date  the  country  on  this 
new  op^olntineTtt ;  we  >tlsh,  ludee<f/that  it  had  poises^ed  ih^  farllitr 
merit  of  having  been  mwle  oh  piirely  public  frrmiwl*,  and  ilot  llll^i^li 
1  \Allliatii  Beiitinck's  merii 


perjioiial  connexion.  l*rrt  lAllbatn  Beiitinck's  merits  and  Ma  ! 
mif^bt  lou^  have  remained  unreuarded  bad  not  A  Jr.  Canjiini,'  l>rr  ti  ncaH| 
allied  to  tiift  Dnke  of  Poi-lland.  The  Premier  aboiild  remcmiK  r,  rinit  i| 
he  owes  thxi  fouudation  of  hb  fortone  to  \m  own  tabuita,  hb  ln>t  rhioioc 
of  retaioinjij  bis  cle^niiou  h  to  rilly  round  him  men  of  mcnijil  aloliiy, 
that  settlo§f  tbe  aribtocrncy  of  mlnd'ajrainiJt  the  Bri*t<»criny  of  birfh.  He 
may  place' hift  power  on  n  securer  basis  than  can  be  formea  by  any  c-alial 
of  pcii*oual  or  fttmily  Intert'Sts.  *  '^ 

,^i,.  >.ii  -nil    I.*.:'      1.1,,-       .,         II  I  i'i>M  II         .     .-.    li    V     ,l.'i.v>ll    li. JfloilO 

I'Tbr  IiOKl»^  of  the  King's  mo^t  Honorable  Prvry  GcnuoiUMuNf 
fiketlbig«t<tbei)oaticil«office  on  Saturday,  'Ite  iliaitnQillk*6^<«if4Mi 
an  aji^Al'froni  HM^deeiflion  of  the  Coart  df  Bengiil,  in  tlwr)£h^ 
Ip^s,.  Tl^  IfQT^s  present  were  the  Master  . of,  t^*ftiijli^{|lhe 
Hoilorabi^Uu^  Ejypt,  ^c.  Their  Lordships  o^t  .sh^iftly  l^f^wfi 
11  o  clock,  when  Mr.  Sergeant  Spaiikie  waA  heaxd  jby.tbeirijf^i;^ 
ships  fpr  upwards  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  in  opposition  to  the 
prayer  W  An  appeal  in  the  case  of  '  Biswas  tj.  Biswas/  (iiirAlv.- 
ijpg  property  to  the  amount  of  near  half  a  milljon^)  in  a^isweir.  iq 
t^e  arguroenta  of  the  appellants,  whose  counsel  has  been  lieard  % 
tfieir  Lordships  at  a  previous  meeting.  The  fippelhu^tSj  in  this  oasi^ 
ace  the' sons  of  the  deoea8ed>  who  pkiiii  tlie  property  on  the  groudd 
of  hwritlg  been  admitted  by  their  &ther  into  p^neri^hip  -wi^h  hiiki^ 
The  case  has  been  decided  against  them  three  times  in  the  Baat  Ividi|i 
Courts,  arid  in  favbur  of  their  opponents,  who  are  the  brothers'dl 
the  deceased,  aiid  who,  in  support  of  their  claim/  hav^  pr6dt:^<^  ji 
win,  bequeathing  the  bulk  of  the  immense  wealth  to  theux,  aj^^fflj9|9 
to  a  grandson  of  the  deceased. 


^1^ 


After  the  case  had  been  dosed  on  behalf  of  the.  tnspoiidkiifi^ 
counsel  were  ordered  to  witlidraw,  wbUe  their  Lordships  caihtiito  li 
decision  wtiether  or  nol  40  hear  the  reply  of  the  nppeltaMtai  td  fh« 
arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Spankie.  The  counsel  ft'r'tM 
appellants  were  tilttftmtely  perimtted  to  addressr  their  Lortlships;  ^  Itf  r. 
Ad^mi  v^as  thMlieafrd  ttt  cdnstderable  length,  ott  befa^'tif  tfa^4i)(^4 
lants,  after  ivhich  the  meeting  broke  up. 
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^  ^1  ,        Establishment  of  the  Sphynx. 

•' Pri^tlhcc  the  publication  of  the  last  Number  of  the  Oriental 
HeraM  for  July,  that  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  has  aEdertaken  the 
publicatioB  of  another,  issuing  more  frequently  tliaa  the  present  from 
fl^  pr^ss,  and  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Europe^  a^  this  h  for 
Adia-  As  it  is  ri^bt  that  this  events  and  the  cau&es  which  led  to  it^ 
sbjKtl4  be  fully  reeorded  in  the  pages  of  the  Oriental  Herald ,  the 
Editor  takes  occasion  to  introduce  here  the  whole  of  the  Preface 
by  which  the  first  Number  of  the  Sphynx  was  mhered  forth  to  the 
worlds  as  it  contains  the  most  candid  and  comprehensive  account  of 
bis  mptiveg  and  views  that  he  could  put  together  in  the  required  space. 
He  begs  only  to  add,  that  neither  this  nor  any  otiier  circmnsUmce 
Is  likely  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  great  interest  to  tbe  ad- 
-vocajcy  of  which  he  inlands  pledged  in  this  Publication ;  hut  whila 
the  3pl]yiuL  is  devoted  ahaa^t  exclusively  to  the  Politics  and  Litej-a-< 
ture  of  Europe,  the  Oriental  l^Ierald  wiU  stLU,  a&  her^ofore^  be 
devoted  principally  to  the  interest  of  India,  perhaps,  even  6n  thi« 
verf^connt,  more  exclusively  than  before*  It  will  be  sutisiactory 
fdlfo  for  the  Friends  of  tltat  Cau^e  which  the  Oriental  Fterald  has 
bt^vQi  ceased  to  advocate  with  unabated  zeal,  to  leam  that  the 
f i^ccess  of  the  Sfuvnx,  for  which  there  is  already  tlic  strongesli 
grounds  of  hope,  so  far  from  les-^enini:  the  exerlioa  bentowed  on  the 
OricntLil  Herald^  will  serve  materially  lu  j^itreii^then  the  iiicaus^ 
pdmliltBfrftiid  laiertfry>  by.whkb  it  jooay  obtain  a  gveat'lKZc^sMfa  of 
«iM(iti«ial)Adb9QtiaBCl  ioformatio&r  and,  i»}D8equent)y>  byiip^llichilft 
mftUeaie  0^  the  pttblie  nttnd  n^iy  be  pf oportipiialtely  ioieriiAft^^  •  - 
'''^The'lf*iyfacfe  totheSphynx  is  so  frank  and  cbmplreheAsive,  thai 
llttt' H' wbi'd  of  ftirtheir  introduction  to  it  dui  bfe  neceasary.  It  id  • 
titenilbrerepeatedt)iE^6aHiit,  as  follows:  /     i         .    >' 

_  ^Jtt  Unot  usual,  I  believe,  tq  usher  forth  a  Newspaper  witb  a  Pr)eface^ 

fs  distinction  bein^  generally,  confined  to  books  assuming  a  more  impor-, 
It  cliaracter,  and  auningat  more  permanent  daration^  than  works  \mch 
J  Sometimes  contemptuously  designated  as  the  mere  *  ephemeral  pro- 
dtf^lons  of  the  press.'  But  as  this  particular  Jouimal  will  be  especially 
clmratlrmcd  in  tbn  novelty  uf  its  pluu,  in  tuntratiiHlinctirm  to  tliat  mi 
which  Weeklv  Papers  are  at  prt^sent  uhiio^C  aniforrnly  uunductcd,  j*nd  by 
its  leiivingitUe  beaten  puth  of  jtii  contemporaries  to  strike  out  it  new  tr^ct 
for  it^cUV  it  niay  with  the  \cas  litjsitiitioii  <lcpart  from  c*tat)llahi;d  prccc- 
de^tit,  and  be  as  orijriual  in  this  first  outline  of  itij  chtiracter,  tw  tt  is  lioped 
it  will  he  in  the  progressive  dcvelopmeut  of  all  the  features  by  whic^  il 
^il^ksto'he  known  and  distinguished  amoug  its  fellows. 

I  proceed »  therefore,  to  itiite  the  ori^rin,  aud  explain  the  design  of 
thb-FuhlirJ^tioa  t  m  weU  as  to  aay  someiUiiig  of  the  principka  im  which 
il(WilLbficoi^dildtcd,;andtoofferaword  or  two  In  extcnaation  of  the 
§^arQnti|^f{$i«pptig^  wbicb leads  me  to  tonsid^r  myseB  ^uautiea  to 
il^^e^l^^^^^its  dirf^t^n.  -  •': 

\]fftui^m  p»w4yit«i,yeara  wca»y  attentijoaww  »®^i^^'?^?./?^y 

\  ■ 
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during  the  whole  of  which  period,  I  have  been  In  the  d^y  habit  of  per- 
using attentiTelv  moit  Of  tite  principal  Joui^ah  of  Bnrope.  1  'slMtild 
hmt  besD  utserly  deroid  of  thd*  naoat  ordinaiy  degree  of<  peaeirKfi6n,  if 
I  had  not*  in  such  a  continued  iBvestigatkui,  been  i^endenKl  senaibleof 
the  merits  and  defects  of  the  several  particukir  plans  bv  v^hich  the  lead- 
ing Papers  of  the  day  are  respectively  characterised  $  it  I  had  ncitl  bden 
•ble»  in  short,  to  profit  by  tms  diversity,  and  taught  t^  dlrtinftisltbe^ 
tween  (he  good  and  evil  which,  with  scarcely  a  ringle  exception;  enteti, 
Ihougli  in  very  varied  proportione^iiilo  the  compeeilioa  of  eVery.l^iwa^ 
paper  thait  is  publisbed.  'I 

By  those  whose  experience  has  not  made  th^m  intimati^ly  acqtMint^ 
with  the  secrets  of  Newspaper  management,  (for,  to  the  great  mas«  i>f 
readers,  secrets  they  still  undoubtedly  are,)  it  is  naturally  enough  inf^* 
red  ^at  each  individual  Journal  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  its  Editor's 
mind— ^hat  nothing  finds  a  place  in  its  columns  but  matter  of  which  he 
conselentiovsly  approves,  and  the  publication  ofwhich  he  consider^  Hk'^y 
td  promote  the  public  welfhre,  for  the  preservation  ^  whkh,  M  proftto 
tiMmselvea  earnestly  hnierested. 

Wire  there  no  bcavv  rax  placed  hj  the  Govemtn^Jit  upon  N^W-Bphpc-f*, 
and  leaa  of  thut  stnigtrling  competition  which  lias  reduced  the  price  of  3(11 
to  one  coninion  level, ^--eoinpeQinif  ihe  Proprietor*  of  every  nftr  f^^er, 
however  few  the  copies  printe<l,  to  sell  theirproductbn  at  the.  sanic  price 
as  the  otdest  Jonmals  estiiblihUed,  however  great  the  nutnber  sold  byihe^, 
<two  ohiiloelL's  whji'li  can  only  be  overcome  b^^  the  ssioklng  a  vai^t  c^pl^ 
in  noavoidahk  oulky,  and  strainiii^J'  every  effort  to  acquire  ttie  extejjBivc 
cireulatton  which  can  alone  secure  a  reioufi^atin^  profit)  r-^wtre 
thpse  disiadriintBges  not  m  exigence,  ajid  eoi(l*l  a  inodenAte  exti'nt  of 
^reulation  he  made  to  reward  the  lahonrs^of  publSewrtier^^  ^n^rallvijb 
ihouldthfii  no  dotdit  actuaily  see,  what  k  now,  however,  nevet*  fMI 
met  with,  FnblU'  Puiyer»  relleeliug  only  the  mioda  of  those  by  whofniffi^ 
wer^  eondueted,  and  purj^ed  of  ever\'  tinn^f  that  did  not  strictly  actoh) 
with  the  tasteB,  the  feelin^rs,  and  the  jud^rment  of  their  Editoff . 

At  present,  however,  thU  is  impossible.    If  a  DaiW  Paper  is  ti>  be 
estald ishcd,  a  eapitiil  of  2O,00tV.  at  least  mnst  be  naked.    Its  pru-e ,  t hon ^Is 
it  sihould  sell  but  100  copie*.  per  day,  and  without  a  ahigle  advertii<.  iiM-nr. 
Inn^lhe  as  lowaa  that  of  the  Paper  aellin^^  U\000  egpieii,  and  luvi  '.,; 
10,000/.  a-ycar  by  advertisements.    But  as^  at  this  priee,  nothiu 
of  a  eiretilation  nearly  as  extensive  ag  the  greatest  of  its  contemp"     : 
will  save  its  capital  from  entire  loHf ,  the  hrst  maxioi  Is—*  extend  the  cil* 
culaiion,  h&itvsfi^  if  ynu  can  ;  hut,  at  any  rate^  extend  the  circuliilJon.' 
This  in  the  ince&fiaut  cry  of  the   Proprietors^  who  are  |feoeniUv  nv:t\i 
cflpitaliits  looking  only  for  alar|*^e  return  of  interejitj  whde  tlvu  lltlllur, 
however  honest  or  hovvever  able,  being  generally  tUelr  salaried.  4ervafil» 
ttiusl  be  subservient  to  tbe  views  of  his  master?,  'or  ^ive  pkee  to  a  u\n^t 
hendmg  and  tractable  successor,    Aceordlndy,  it  \^  found  thsr 
numbers  h  the  ^reut  dcs-idenituin,  the  tustea  mall  dfutnei niu^tb*^ 
.public  opiniou  muit  not  be  W  but />/^^©i/*frf,    Tlicre  must  be  bi<?    -m 
of  profound  politiealdi^cusyion,  and  *tUl  less  ofreftned  UterBry^rii:'    i  . 
hecausc  the  really  intellectual  aifioni»^  mankind  are  m  cormpBinitiveiy  fewr  j 
hut  there  must  be  atraiidaiit  rceorda  of  crinaeB,  in  all  their  hVlirfid  iliflRSfr- 
TOities,^ — f>f  accidents  in  idl  fheir  painful  details,— 4jf  dailv '■-^■'"  tttsd 
nightly  reveli  anionic  the  loT^cst  of  mankind, — of  sporttnjr  ma  i  '  ti, 

el^ements,   frauds ,--«iiid   every  description   of  personal  oj.  ►    |Ti,v«ite 
biutory,  imm  th@  dinnert  ii^d  routs  of  the  fmrnt  ivn  lo  the  wttelt^hottM 
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i^nentiirii  of  rak«s  and  bultieg,  and  tlie  moMd  atiitimntidity  ef  d«« 
biueluBes  md  villaiiis  ^ypiating  tMr  offeiiaes  at  the  gallowi » 

AH  tkit  rouH  be  p^n^  «ot  bectmse  the  Editors  feel  pteiumre  in  such 
dttAaliy  OP  beeaiue  ^ef  coneeive  them  to  be  conducive  to  thehnproTe>> 
feMut  of  public  morals  or  the  welfare  of  thfir  feUow-men,  but  because 
•the  Proprietors  must  be  remunerated,  and  therefore  ten  thousand  readers 
#«##  In»  obtained.  The  very  lowest  appetites  must  therefore  be  pandered 
to, — tlie  very  hnvmi  lat^tes  (irBtlfied  ;  midthk  beinff  dwie,  numUer*  coTne 
ipftcc.  The  t'ttuse  of  tlie  ^r^M  !,uecrsa  that  hua  omrkrd  tJi**  r im-er  of  one 
Puper  IB  populafly  uiiderjiitjod  to  be  its  i^onstatit  wati'lunir  of  the  curretit 
!  of  juiblk  opinion^  and  kg  gwiiumiii^^  vvlth  the  slreum.  The  cause  of  the 
rifiiug  of  fuiother  froui  coBjpafative  obscurity  to  eaiineiice  is  ssiid  lo  he 
itf  *  fiuittorousi  deUticatioiis  of  ckanitter/  as  they  were  called,  in  which 
one  of  Us  irontriboiors  held  up  tc>  ridkuk,  and  deijcribed  in  the  knpiajre 
of  fr^ficature,  all  tlie  personal  peculiarities  of  those  who  had  tlie  inbfor- 
tutte  to  be  drajfj^ed  before  it^i  tribiuiul.  The  i^necegs  of  Quother  was  oe- 
coAiotied  by  the  unrivalled  eoplouancfis  with  wbieli  4'very  rapo,  mtirder, 
and  iLlrociiy  con^mitttMl  in  England,  \^m  di>tauled  in  itji  coliuntis,  and 
often  illustrated  with  tl rawing s  and  cingraviugsi  of  the  borriil  itml  revolt- 
lu^ieene^.  And  othera  uifaiu,  tUoujth  lum  groBJi  in  their  violation  of  the 
ordtixiary  bounds  of  principle  and  propriety,  place  their  powers  of  aiirae* 
i^n  In  <^ualitlai  npiite  un  tiir  removed  from'  that  z^vd  for  the  Improvement 
ormnnkindi  wbk'h  uu^li  to  form  the  basis  of  every  underifikiu;f  emanate 
,  lii|f  from  the  prearij  and  which  wll  pretend  to  honour,  by  pri^tmn^g  at 
iwt|  to  ba  under  it^  in^uenee.  \ 

,  TheiJft  coiutihle-rations  \\m\  lon^  «ince  indoecd  me  tarefiolve*  if  ever  a 
favouralib  opportniuty  should  prestcnt  itself*  to  atirmpt  loinethio^  of  a 
higher  kind,  I  wa*  nut  io  nmch  a  visionary  ad  to  indnlge  a  hope  of  being* 
%\j\m  tu  reform  in  utktr  Papers  the  evil«  I  hav4!  here  endeavoured  to  de- 
liifihef  hill  I  waj  guriicient  of  an  enthniiait  to  believe  thut  there  inn«t  he 
,  mfuiy  olUeri  amojigai  my  eounirytneo  who  v*  oyld  give  me  their  siupjiort 
in  any  Mtentpt  tbat  I  niigbt  luiike  to  e^taldi^^U  a  mw  Jonrnai  iu  which  the 
experini^nt  ahoidd  be  tried,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  in  a  eonntry 
that  ^tandji  confestiedly  j^unerior  in  knowkd^e  to  all  othert»  on  the  globe* 
ftore  couJd  be  found  a  sutocient  imnd»er  of  intelligent  readera  to  support 
imgre  independent  antt  intellectual  Piipr  tlian  aiiv  that  can,  under  the 
clfi'ttmiitnucefi  adverted  to,  be  exne<  ted  to  e^isL  ^fhat  siieh  an  attempt 
would  obtain  me  the  aecret  xll-vvUl,  and  probably  the  open  hostility  of 
ivany  eat&hlii»hcd  JournaHstJi,  1  could  readily  believe «  but  having,  ihrousfh 
%  Uf«  of  im  ordinary  perii,  never  yet  been  deterred  from  any  euterpriiiti  by 
fw  of  the  dangers  tuftt  might  awuit  il,  whether  personal  or  poUtieal,  the 
present  wa4  a  duly  in  the  di:>eharge^  of  which  1  j^htmld  be  istill  more  teniu 
iA'"*]-^  'et  Tny  habitual  firnmes?ia  of  purpose ;  fori  have  *o  rooted  a  eonvic- 
lie  virtue  of  such  an  latcuvptad  thin,  wliether  it  iuceeed  or  not, 

i  should  not  be  removed  from   my  reeolutian,  suppomng  it  even 

certiiin^  that  In  consequence  of  my  »4'ting  ou  it^  every  press  in  eiti*itenee 
were  Im  denounce  nie  a^*  a  traitor  to  their  eau»e. 

$borily  after  my  return  t*  my  native  couutn*  from  India^  the  eireum- 
' — lAMtteuding  which  ure  now  generally  known,  an  opportunity  pre- 
IJUelfof  earryingr  tliiti  resolution  into  eftWl  j  eerium  individuals 
)  political  iind  hlerary  talent*  and  whoae  views  m  to  tlie  tUate  of 
Kftiiipcir  Pr^ua  geuenUly  coincided  willi  my  own,  having  agreed, 
aid  funiiiih  the  cttpiiai  neee»>4i&ry  for  the  ntideritkUig,  to  com- 
Bienco  and  eoaduci  h  JJaHy  Pn^ier,  the  AVewKf  Vkmmdtff  oa  the  prifi* 
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ciples  I  had  ftTewed;  The  multifarioiu  ti^ngemenU  into  wlueh  I  was 
then  plmupedy — tnX,  in  etfabUshinf  the  *  Un^ntid  Horald/  n  MoiilUly 
Journal  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  misr-g ore nimmiC  iu  ludiu;  next,  iu 
conductin|3^  five  several  proceedings  at  law  for  rci]re^$  of  puli!tc  aud  p§j--  . 
Bonal  injuries;  one»  against  the  then  Go^enior-GeDcnu  of  India  for 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  treatment ; — another,  ai^ramjit  tlic  IntUa  Com- 
pany, for  illegally  destroying  the  Freedoin  of  the  FTms  in  tkit  part  of 
the  British  ^minions  under  their  rule ; — and  three  otheri^  aj^idusl  cer* 
tain  calumniators  of  my  private  character — the  triuaiphmit  bi^iic  of 
which  is  now  univefsally  known : — all  these  engage  menu,  each  ^utlicleiit, 
to  engross  the  time  of  any  one  individual^  reudi^rt^d  it  tinpoiiiiibk  for  me 
to  do  more  than  furnish  the  capital  necessary  for  the  Eveolox  Paper  in 
question ;  but  this  I  did  cheermlly;  and  aloiie,  imtil  compelled,  by  cir 
cumstances  quite  unconnected  with  its  merits  or  defects,  to  £iubmlt  to' 
the  heavy  loss  of  abandoning  It  at  a  moment  when  its  prospects  were' 
most  promising ;  and  thus  incurring  a  total  \m^  of  upwardj^  or  \5(BL 

My  resolution  was,  however,  still  imsh&ken,  and  in  the  very  kbt  mm*  ,^ 
her  of  that  P^er  an  announcement  was  niu^Je  that  ttj;    i]>|  i^m  lun  fjj^jf 
deiign  was  but  temporary,  and  that  whenever  circumstances  agatH  m^* 
sent^  a  favourable  opportunity  of  returning  to  it,  the  attempt  woulv  ^e^, 
renewed. 

The  nteequent  history  of  the  total  destruction  of  aU  my  projiefty  in 
In£a,  to  the  extent  of  40,000/.,  and  the  entailmenC  of  dfebta  and  «m- 
batraasmeats  to. the  extent  of  10,000/.  more,  arising  out  of  the  Fiidiciif6 
m^MUTM  of  the  Government  of  that  country,  which  stelned  deltraiinad,^ 
ewa  tffter  my  raia  hy  jtheir  own  hands,  to  punue .  me  to  the  ipravei  mi4  • 
M  euonie  wad  sttfering  to  which  I  wa^.  subjected  etai  hf.suinaittfml 
stnigiBrkaaraiDat  my  private  calumniators  here,  are  to  mudk.mailamlof 
noUmetf^  uiat  1  need  only  advert  to  them,,  to  explain  why  dw'alttitopi 
hai  suMT^  auke  been  revived,  and  to  show,  that  though  the  will  mmainad 
imehafeigcd^  the  meaoa  oould  never  be  commanded  for  carryiag  ihia put*  \\ 
popar.U£>  cpcA:iitaaa  .    .  *     (      t 

A  new'  event  has,  however,  jast  transpired,  idiich  revives  thie  Umf^ " 
dofftiaiit  bnt  never  tetHUy  extkiffiiished  hope  ,*  and  I  hasten,  ttmefaii^'  * 
to  avail  myself  of  the  power  which  it  gives  me  to  renew  my  Idor^diet^iNNl  i 
pr«yect    lit  addittdn  to  the  many  proud  testimoniea  of  public  appraW 
tion  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  many  of  the  most  di^^ 
tin^ntfhed  individuals  of  our  time  and  country,  for  the  very  coiMhIct  ; 
whioh  *(k0w  mpon  me  the  unrelenting  persecution  of  my  tytatiiuoal  of^  ] 
prtean  in  the  £aat,  I  have  recently  had  the  gratification  to  receive  w  .i 
remiitiAoe  of  Five  Thonsaad  Rupees  from  Inma.  in  a  letter,  whkh  es-  * 
claaed  to  me  the  following  extract  of  the  will  of  the  kle  Mr.  Rtcfavd 
Beehcr,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  had  resided  the  greater  part  af  a 
loqg  aod.aetive  life  .in  the  interior  of  fieneal,  and  who  Ihereroie  poo' 
sesaed  afe«ndant  opportUnitaea  of  knowmg  the  natufe  and  chacaeitff 'of  ' 
my'wiiitiagi  dnriHg  my  residencie  in  thiu  c«suiftry,  as  Editor  of  tlua-f  Gah  u 
cuUa  JonniaL'    Iheextimct  was  as  follewa:  ^  i      *  \ 

*  To  James  Silk  Buckingbam,  formerly  of  Cal^tta,  hut  now  resldli^  tt 

*  don,  the  sum  of  Fire  Thousand  Sicca  Rupees,  which  I  direct  to  be  reniiC 
'  him  there  at  the  par  of  exchange ;  and  this  legacy  I  give  tO  him  at  aloten  ^'t 

*  rrtpect  1  bear  to  him,  for  bis  pttblie  seal  and  raatfycoadoet^wHflireMrdlA^tksi#  * 
'  dienibenr  of  tocisty  kt  India,  whom  the  mistakea  and  persetoltaig  ioetftilss  *dt'  • 

*  palicy  have  debarred  fnua  proviag  to  the  worii  thai  fkey  aie  yod  ChriiliiKi 

^ kgriliiiluecti^aad worthy BKunbersiDf  the eomawiBity.'.  .  .',',/  .»  ' 
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To  «how  how  purely  and  entirclv  dianterested  this  bequest  must  hare 
b^cn,  I  may  add,  that  I  never  haa  the  slijfhtest  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Becher  dunn^  the  whole  of  my  residence  in  India,  eitiier  personally  or 
by  corresponJfence ;  that  this  "public  and  solemn  t^thnony  was  uncon- 
nected with  any  imadnable  influence  of  relationship  or  intimacy;  and 
vrik  also  the  more  vduable  as  being  ffiven  lon^  after  my  banishment  from 
thateodntry  for  daring  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  long 
after  tXL  the  public  discussions  on  that  event,  both  in  India  and  in  £lng- 
laftd,  had  eioiausted  every  thing  that  could  be  sud  in  mv  dis-favoar^  or 
in  justification  of  the  punishment  to  which  I  had  been  sutjected. 

I  had^  no  sooner  received  this  legacy,  than,  considerii^  how  I  could 
be;;^  evince  my  gratitude  to  the  public-spirited  testator,  and  how  best 
Justify,  this  mark  of  his  dying  approoation,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
never  ag^n  possess  &o  favourable  an  opportunity  as  this  presented  me,  of 
renewing  the  attempt  to  effect  what  I  had  so  long  desired ;  and  I  was  the  ' 
mO^  encouraged  to  indulge  this  determination,  from  a  beHef  that  by  so 
so^dbing^  I  should  most  effectually  follow  up  in  this  country  the  very 
cotiMe  'of  tonduct  which  had  obtained  nae  this  very  flattering  testimony  ^ 
ofi  itrAnger,  though  a  fellow-subject,  in  another.    The  moment,  too, 
seemed  suited  to  the  undertaking;  aided  by  the  support  of  friends,  to  ' 
wbom'l'BlMll:  ever  feel  grateful,  I  had  already  succeed  in  establitbiiig 
the  Orients^  Herald  as  firmly  as  money  and  labour  could  ^tct  tMi  ' 
object.    I  had  dnded  all  my  struggles  against  open  perMcHtors-mvd ' 
tecfret  f«ritof8.     I  had  received,  unsought,  dte  approbstion  eveii  o^ 
enfeflOiet,  and  the  funeral  eulogy  fX  those  who  could  not  besuspectefl  of 
vAf  ftwHiir  bevoiM  neutrality,  in  pasi^ing  jud^ent  on  the  last  votone  of 
mf  lV»fe»  through  Eastern  countrieis  whi(»  issued  fVom  ^e  Bress.    I  * 
wUrtbetvforcr  oompantttvelr:,  at  least,  difircneumbered  of  most  oi  the  em*^ 
bufcrawmentl  which  had  bktoti  weigi^d  me  to  the  ground ;  diseniwed 
fk^ifraet^kal'  eniit«nth)ii  with-  either  public  or  prhr^' enemies,  mfis 
much  at  peace  with  all  mankind  as  any  individual  can  evar  hope  to  b«,   ; 
who  ^rci-be  bold  ^oti^h^to  express  his  aeatimenta  without  reaarvo^ 
ao4»  coaadoui  of  the  purtty  of  hii  own  motives,  to  faaoard  (he  Drank  ox*. 
piMioA  of  Us  inmost  thoughts  to  the  world. 

t  dMBTffore  resolved  on  placing  this  Legacy  from  India  on  th^  altar  of 
PnMc  ()pinioh  in  Englana.    I  did  not  wish  to  Appropriate  die  amaUest 
pordOB  of  such  a  '  free-will  offering'  to  any  but  a  atrfctly  nubile  pm^* 
pose}  and  I  immediately  endeavoured  to  aaeertaiif  whether  1  eouMnot  ^ 
find  ocheiB  among  the  cnrcle  of  myimmediato  fr&nds^  whowouklaM 
their  mite  to  this '  talent,'  %o  that,  instead  of '  wn^ing  it  up  in  m  B^rfdb/ 
it  inight  Be  ptit  out  to  a  ^ood  and  useful  increase,  and  ttos  do  honour  to 
tha  memory  of  hire  by  whom  it  was  oridnally  bequeathed.    If  y  motie^pb- ' ' 
tiottr^^e  Bot  unfounded.    A  sum,  sufnoient  at  least  fo^  Ifhe  experunentv 
waa  soon  added  by  others,  to  the  amount  deponted  by  msdf  j  aaotd,  wor  - 
ing*  at  the  success  of  this  toidertsicing,  ehtefiy  m  mjxmiicd  and  inteU 
lectual  sense,  with  no  more  profit  thaft  may  be  sufficient  to  keep  all  j 
partkf  «pgaffed  in  its  management  htmeBt,  and  place  them  above  the 
reach  of  tnose  temptations  which  so  constantly  assul  the  press  In  evety  . 
poifib|e  shape, — they  hav^  committed  to  me  the  launching,  the  equip- 
mentj^and  the  navigation  of  this  their  adventrous  bark,  upon  the  jgreat  • 
aii4  tttriKnleat  sea,  w  which  it  wiU,  no  doubt,  be  toased  and  agUated 
by,  a  thousand  open  tempests,  besides  bong  exposed  to  &e  secret  rock* 
and  hidden  shoals  which  beset  the  trade  of  the  boldest  asvitfatars,  «mI^ 
the  more  ri[>undantly  when  they  dare  to  pass  the  limits  of  aU  ordinary 
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ebarts,  and  spread  their  enterpmin|!f  sails  for  undiscovered  eoim|rie9»  or 
for  new  and  untried  patks  to  k  nowledf(e  or  to  fame. 

This,  then,  is  the  history,  simple  and  unadorned,  of  at  le48l  an  boneit, 
and  it  is  hoped,  an  honourable  undertaking  $  and  these  the  pronrennre 
steps  by  which  a  design,  long  sjid  ardently  f^ntertalued,  hus  been  WouKlit 
to  the  eve  of  consummation.  Of  the  pliiri,  aecardin^  to  which  tbi« 
design  will  be  attempted  to  be  completed,  I  need  only  say,  that  its  chief 
feature  will  be  a  constant  effort  to  avoul  th«  iise]e»i  repeikkns,  an<t 
frivolous  details,  which  now  occupy  so  large  a  Hpace  in  almost  every 
Weekly  Paper  that  can  be  named ;  and  tUu  substitution,  in  its  place,  of 
original  articles  on  those  great  political  t|iicstLuns  which,  from  time  i^ 
time,  engage  the  public  attention.  This  will  form  the  firat  depart ment 
of  the  paper.  In  a  iecond,  will  be  given  oiij^tnal  communications  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  embrRcing-  every  subject  of  g-cneral 
interest;  some  of  which,  particularly  tho^c  from  France,  Ilnly,  Gerfoany> 
and  Spain,  will  be  oecasionally  given  in  tlic  lan^ua^eg  of  the  re^peciiie 
countries,  whenever  it  may  be  desirable  to  pre^^erve  the  spirit  of  the 
original  from  escaping  in  a  hurried  translation.  Anul  yttcal  stricturei  on  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament,  of  the  Courts  uf  Law,  and  otberpubiie  bodies, 
•—examinations  of  the  doctrine^  of  the  Daiiy  Juumals, — critlcismt  pn 

J  professedly  impartial  critics, — and  review  s  of  the  ciolenm  and  dietatorial 
ndgmente  of  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Re\  iewt,  wiU  occupy  a  tkrrd  par 
tion.  AccounU  of  New  and  illustrationti  of  Old  Booksi  uniting  a  re- 
trospective, with  an  actual  and  prospective  record  of  Literature,  Soknce, 
mid  Art,  vrill  form  a  fourth  department  of  invcet^efation ;  in  which  ^11 
be  included  all  that  belongs  to  the  three  j^reat  divisions  of  knouledg e 
nained,  from  the  loftiest  productions  of  the  Imrnan  mind,  to  die  humbleiit 
efiTorts  that  may  wpear  to  possess  any  ^'ell-|;^roundtd  tlaiiu  on  pnl^lic 
attention.  The  whole  will  be  closed  bj  a  brief  yet  couiprehetndife  Ge- 
neral Chronicle  of  Public  Events — ^foreig^ii  m  well  a&  domestic- ;  brbef, 
from  its  style  and  manner,  but  comprehensive  from  the  extent  of  its 
iwifet  in  which  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  embody  all  the  nmitrmlfaetj 
of  current  universal  history,  in  as  few  words  m  may  be  found  compfltible 
with  clearn.'^s  and  intelligibility.  .i  >. 

'  '  But '  asks  the  reader, '  why  so  enigmatical  a  name? '  That  notlibg 
may  remain  unearplained,  I  will  answer  this  question  with  the  eaibe 
frankness  with  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  anticipate  ev^ery  odier,  ^  In 
the  choice  of  a  name  for  any  new  Publication,  no  man  can  tellthe  dlAi' 
culty  bi^t  he  who  may  try  the  experiment  The  reason  is  almost  obvittts. 
Every  Newspaper  ought  to  have  a  name  expressive  of  its  character  i  iwt 
as  the  whole  range  ofthe  English  language  coiitiuns  but  few  of  tfaeae,  they 
have  been  alresdy  all  usurped,  and  repeated  in  every  imaginable  ronn« 
If  the  reader  has  any  curiosity  to  see  how  limited  is  the  nmge  in  this 
respect,  he  may  call  at  Peele's  Coffee  House,  or  the  ChapUr,  where  he 
will  find  aU  the  Papers  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  WalMi 
amon^  which  are  about  50  Mercurys,  30  Heralds,  20  Chronicles,  20 
Couriers,  and  so  on  of  the  rest ;  leaving  scarcely  an^  choice  0f  a  really 
appropriate  nunc,  without  adopting  some  already  existing  one,  and  thui 
wanting  distinctiveness.  At  first,  the  name  of '  Anoua '  was  decided  <a& : 
ind  the  motto  of  Lord  Bacon  chosen,  in  which  he  says,  *  It  is  weUto 
commit  the  beginnings  of  all  great  actions  to  Argus,  with  his  hundred 
eyes,  and  the  end  to  Briaraeus,  with  his  hundred  hands.'  To  this,  how^er^ 
a  fatal  objection  was  raised ;  for  it  had  been  used  often,  and  not  ahrays 
f^^utably.    U  was  indispensable  that  the  name  should  \m  mm  aa  well  aa 
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.mndtlui  ji>'mi  oc^nsidt^ratmii  priHtdccU  tlio  fiel^etvoii  of  Thk 
iiiTNX.  Its  novelty  of  »m*lk'at(tm  is  hjflUtHUal>l*^  tlitmgU  it^  untiquity 
q(  ^XM^iMft  reaches  tieyaLm  iJie  rtHortii  of  uistory,  wid  jr  &linmd*jil  id 
ifliDipBtnibl^  diurkne^^.  h  woa  ^n  Oracle  aii^jQ^  tlie  E|cyptiMiDi,  milm 
uick  be«aiAe  ^he  depu^Itury  of  tL«^  witdoru  uf  lUc  age,  ;iim  ^rav«  foriU  in 
Uf  i»4Mite|icea  tUe  luwv^  ledge  of  mm\y.  It  unlttd  lUi'  ^lurUy  iii  the  vlrgiii 
with  thf  4tfeii|rth  ai^d  linitncsig  of  the  lUnu  ju  iniliU'iLoc  viu-«  bi'iielif  e>it,, 
Vid  it«  r^mitfttiOA  uoivor^al,  bl?^  fur  aii  thi^  limit k  of  LivUburum  ttu;u  ^k- 
tead^«  To  all  this,  J  felt  the  t?fHVKX  «f  wuitern  day  a  tni^hl  ut  kigl 
mufiire^  But  whatespt^tially  i^on&rtiied  mu  m tUc |irt*JVre"t.e  of  Uu^  mm^^ 
aboye  all  others,  was  4  |>ttdk^e  ia  an  old  .VrHlduM  Phv^ii-uMi  and  TjavcJ^ 
1m,  A^d-el-Ateef,  a  fuaive  iif  Biijfdad,  who  tioiiriijlii^d  Itj  the  GOOtH  y^w* 
QX  thg  Hejira,  aod  tlic  :2U3d  year  of  our  a^wn  crii*  tmd  wticr  used  thti  fgl- 
l^^ing  rem<Mrk&ble  ej^cpre^^jioii^ : 

'  Aitaiilils tnaa  iai|uiriiif  of  mt what,  ol  aU  J  had sotn In Eg^rpl^  iMd  nntol 
^caol[|tcl  mxateintioa,  1  answer^,  the  nicHgr  of  yioaorliofi  io  llie.^Sp^OT** 
<  Tk^  ifon^er  ia  tbatf,  ia  a  work  of  such  colossal  sia^y  t^  sculptor  sho|)ld  ba^a 
c  bfm  aUa  to  presarvs  tha  exact  piopoctioa  of  every  part ;  seeling  tUat  Nftt^f a 
in4  preseatea  him  with  no  i^ioael  of  a  similar  colossus,  or  ieuiy  at  all  cpqi- 
•  parsble/ 

.  U  u  Ihia  uiuQA  <if  coloasal  dimeBsioii^  with  mkitiie  vajriety  9f  (ktail> 
4hU«ideav«ur  U)  praserve  the  exact  |>rui>orttua  of  evorv  |»ai1i  15  th^i 
#i4«^  Iheic  piMTcr  ta  iastiuct  •ii4  (kU^bt.  u  Uich  wiU  l>c  es^ie^^i^y 
^kifaftarialie  •£  the  pa9a»t  Puhlication  \  and,  keepin^^  coa^tuutly  iu  y\m^ 
Am pf^iar  charm  ol  tha  coMotaal  wcu'k  ^^  ho^io  uauie  u  hu^  thu^  aUoptodi 
•aid  the  impoctaace  of  miintflUi^  pleasure  witli  infonimtton  m  all  Us 
mied  fonaa^  every  effort  wul  be  made  ^o  tu  itkud  with  Lu  btcrner  aud 
i^ftver  duties  the  light  and  attractive  gracci  <jf  iatellectuul  cui^riiuumf^ut^ 
as  to  produce  from  thi^  happy  and  w^proportioucd  luuon^  t>ua  complete 
and  harmonious  whole, 

.  Hf  oi#li  real  or  mppoted  cpialifioatioiis  for  the  diraolioii  of  ta  imfotu 
ant  im  undertakinir  remain  now  to  he  spokaa  of.  I  could  wish  thia  this 
task  .had  dafolrea  on  others,  rather  than  on  myself.  .  Bnl^  th«>gh  it 
offends  good  taste  to  see  any  man  unneceuarilp  undertaking  the  task  of 
hi#  o\m  etiloj^iat.  ibcri!  iiri*  tauu-E^  ami  ijr,  a-sions  ou  whifh.  to  speak  T^liat 
jifl  iruJy  Uelitves  of  hituself,  iij  the  diiij  uf  c%cr>'  trjim*  aud  idl  iliat  tbe 
■  World  ejrpecfo  fmtM%  hUu  on  such  occiitioiis  u,  that  he  ^should  h^^swere. 
.*ihc  pre^eni  appear-;  to  11  ii?  to  l>e  one  of  these  ot'ea^ions,  aod  I  uuist 

{>kao  thi*  a«  my  exeu^r  fur  whui,  uneler  atiy  other  circumi^tiAneea,  would 
le  ot  kait  an  intj^rnteful  iiij^L  In  thefir^l  place,  then^  1  may  be 
prrrmitted  tn  fiii%Xt%  that  baviiijj  embarked  on  a  »ea  of  life  at  the  very 
early  mti  of  uitu^  ycurs^  which  k-d  to  my  bein^  mwrchcd  uiimy  bujuir^d 
,  mUlli  ihrait^h  mi  entin  ^ '  -  ruuiUry » m  a  pri«oricr  of  war,  i^ooa  afkr  I  had 
•  coaiplcteil  my  mal  ><  ..=  .  .Hid  hiiiinj^,  ironi  thai  period  uuil)  2  lauded  la 
IMik^  t%yaiity  yearn  ttiutv^iiiik.beca  in  almo»t  continued  scrvifM^  iii  mmlv 
eviiy  sea  and  cotmtry  00  tht  ciirth, — la  iSorib  au<l  Sutitb  AiiitTjea,  tlie 
East  uwk  We*t  Ittdie*,  the  Oulf  of  .Mti^^clio^  the  Eed  ^en,  the  Pcrarjuu 
GtUf,  lUe  iiMliiU)  (h'l'iiiu  the  ^bori:s  of  the  Medilerriioewa  on  both 
iihe  yrrek  Arebipidttj(t>,  and  the  Ie$latidji  of  tli«i  IV^itiv  j^ — Uk  l^xyp^ 
ai^fimity  of  AlVk%i,  luid  the  Cape  of  iiood  Hope  at  the  other  1 — 
i  nearlir  the  wUoW  tiiteirior  of  A  ship  from  Smyrna  io  1'urkry  to  C^l- 
eiit  '       Litl^ — i>u  the  baiikii  "f  hiilf  thu  (freat  rivers  of  the  giohi% 

frtn;  ■ .  iitoco,  in  thp  \Ve*it'ri>.  to  the  Nile,  the  Kupbralc*.  tho  TigtU, 

and  ih«  iim^fh  1&  iht^  l^^tern  \\  orld^-^d  aoddst  tJie  greatest  ruins 
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of  antiquity,  including  Thebes,  Mempliis,  Alexandria,  Jemsaiem,  mat- 
beck,  Ur,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Ecbatana,  and  Perscpolie;  aawell  afl 

Diinrly  aH  tlii^  h\m  and  populous  cnpitak  of  modern  myt ; — it  h  Imymn* 
gifilc  but  that  i  iiiiist  have  acquired  mnnc  knowledjje  of  mm  and  tkmj^i 
in  m  extenwiTe  a  mnire  of  pil|rrima£^e.  Next»  having,  since  tht  WMt 
18lt^,  the  period  of  my  first  undertaking^  the  Editorship  of  a  Puhllil: 
Journtd  in  Torlia,  hem  'uniuterrunlcdly  en^aer^d  in  the  various  litcrafy 
and  political  produftionH  whit-h  bear  my  nauie,  and  arc  already  before 
tbe  worbi  to  sneak  for  themselves,  1  cannot  fiul  to  have  act|uired  »Qnie 
knou'lcdije  of  ihe  onJiuary  suhjrcts  of  publie  diacussion.  To  what  extent 
itiy  (itudie*  in  these  two  scliools  of  praetieal  knowledife  may  UaFC  hmu 
lujcfnllv  applied,  or  what  may  !>e  the  positive  or  eonipaniUve  worth  vf 
my  elaims  to  public  attention  on  thest^  jrronnda,  others  must  det-idi*;-^ 
but  there  is  one  <|ua1i{ieRtion,  at  least,  of  which  I  ean  ulone  !«|»eak  with 


wholly  nnins^pired  hy  any  hopt         ^  ,  .  - 

any  fear  of  eenjinre  or  di&pkasnre^  from  any  livm^  hein^.  I  have  iijrcady 
Buffered  so  ^n'erfiy  for  ihc  faithful  diseliarge  of  thiij  duty,  thai  if  rnxf 
\\\\n%  fjmdi  have  conquered  rny  unextintfuiihaide  love  «f  truth  and ir«d> 
dom,  tliese  rtuderio^rs  would  Inive  done  it  lonjf  ajEfO,  But  J  rfieel  tkiS  Ihi 
iiniiiort^l  spirit  must  he  torn,  destroyed,  and  utterly  rooted  *m%  froM  iH 
mortal  teneoifnit,  before  I  ctiuld  ev^r  yield  a  wilHnflft  or  even  tt'*e#Citfty 
homag-e,  to  that  debasing,'  reign  of  Insincerity,  >vhich  feeems  thf  pcetlW 
barli^e  and  curse  of  the  timea  in  which  we  live, 

I  s^hall  ^iv  no  more, — but,  with  the  anxiety  of  one  who  wuhei  i^j  Ai'.- 
ber%'e  weU  of  anftukind,  tempered  by  lliut  eomposing  hope  wAud^iWii 
Idok  eren  at  the  darkest  aspect  of  the  fiatvie  Wilhoiit  dtMtia)f,oIi(c#ttiiiit 
the  humble  efforts  of  my  own  pen,  and  the  abler  prodsotioii^  <]frtiMt4^iF)r 
whom  I  am  proud  tO'  be  supported  as  coUeafueaii^thia  uiiAsrlfthM^  to 
the  impartial  judgment  of  the  world.  '^  Sn«^^a 

Jlliy  1,  1827.  ^^  S.  BtM!lnM0A19qa 

4i»nBALTY  Court,  Feidav,.July  20>.1B??,    ,//'ij.Jni 

.  >  •.  '     .  •  -  lu  ■  Ii'is 
PALEMOAXG    PR1?E«  li  (...oJ 

This  was  a  claim  on  the  part  of  tbc  cnptora  of  FdemhKrur,  a  dcpcndeuqrm. 
or  state  tributary  to,  Jaya,  but  sitimtivl  m\  the  i^lntid  of  SutnAtrs^  nombw 
against  th^  East  India  Company,  but  rirtuitlly  airnin^t  the  Crcrwn^  for  tertam 
tmns  of  money  sUeg«d'tO  be  part  of  the  booty  eontlemned  by  thl«  Cotrrt  ha  pr^e 
ki  18^1.  Ths  case;  as  dcretoped  in  the  prttet'ecHnps  nnd  e%*idriice,  i*  rntnplifsted 
msd'Obscm^  j  it  may,  howfever,  be  dive jftciJ  of  much  iMttmneoiis  tnatter,  nad  tt' 
duced  to  the  foHowkig  statement,  the  fnets  of  which  ar«  not  in  di»pnte  \      '      | 

After  the  capture  of  Javj^  from  tlie  DuU-h  In  IBM,  Mr.  (nfterwarda  Sir  Tto* 
mas  Stamford)  Raflfes  fitted  out  an  ix  petti  tion  to  take  Puletiib/inip:',  tbe  Paiipnjb^ 
for  Sultan)  of  which  place  had  not  only  rufu&4-d  to  reeogniztf  Ihe  ^rituih  aa« 
taority,  buthad  extominatad  the 'Dutch '  roaidcMsj  TtaaMutpedtHiM'^Ooidlttled 
of  aereral  vessehi  of  war^  and  about  4,060  troops  \  tiw  natry nadoUiieioiiahiMii, 
first  of  Caqptain  Owen,  and  latterly  of  Captaia  flowwa;  tU'  ataay^mdMlprtid 
partly  of  tlwKin^a  aad  partly  of  the  Company  foteca,  ttttdar^  9MotUiMHi|i 
OiUeapie.  On  the  2%th.  of  A|ml  1812,  they  loois  tfaa  cit^v  tha  fliMa>lii?li^ 
abandoned  the  place,  with  all  the  treasures  he  could  conrey,  and  retired  with  a 
body  of  men  into  the  recesses  of  the  island,  where  he  maintained  himself  till  the 
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settlement  wrs  glren  up  to  the  Dutcli,  at  the  peace.  He  ihm  mcce&kd  in  re- 
cmtring-  hm  tlin^ne,  from  whicli  he  ffB*  iif  ain  exi>eUe<l  a  »iiort  tlmi*  Imek.  The 
Bfilkb  coiiLiii»nikr4,  under  orikr»  from  the  Govemmtr.t  qf  Java,  by  a  proda- 
maCioD,  datftl  the  6th  of  May,  dppo^d  tha  Sultan^  and  placrenl  hi*  brother  tipoii 
th*;  tbroBc,  on  conditmti  of  his  piyinp  *  million  of  dollars.  This  sum  waa  foimd 
to  be  beyond  ihe  means  of  the  impcjviirished  Chief:  and,  on  the  l/Lh  of  Mayt 
more  mtiTciful  terins  were  impoped,  stipidatingi  however,  the  hum^ndcr  of 
Banca  and  Billiton.  Two  d^ys  prior  to  this  tr^atjv  the  new  SultaiVi  finding  hiov- 
self  unable  to  support  his  dignily  without  the  moveables,  furniture,  storeo,  &c., 
captured  by  ihe  British  arciy.  In  tlie  palaee  and  its  vicimty,  and  being  tan  able  to 
ransom  them,  executed  A  bond»  whereby  he  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  200,000 
Spanish  dollars,  as  rftnaom  of  the  property,  in  three  equal  insljdinents,  Iq  i»,  10, 
and  13  month ».  Fart  of  the  praiK>rty  wm  Bubaequently  9oht  by  iiiJ€Uf>ti,  and  tU« 
fwoceeds,  aiuotintbg  to  about  4^,000  dollars,  wvve  disferibuledAmongsl  the  cap- 
tors, In  pari  paymeut  of  the  bondr  which  reduced  the  anm  dwe  from  the  xrnw 
$Mltan  to  aWut  154,000  doUars,  The  treaty  rcferrrd  to,  of  the  17tli  of  May^ 
contained  m  ciautw  (the  8th),  which  atifmlaied  thaL  die  Sidtaa  should  tise  his  ut^ 
most  diligt^nce  lo  get  posacjision  of  the  treoia^irc  taken  away  by  the  ex-Sullwi, 
and  lo  pHy  tt»  the  Easit  India  Company  half  the  «niiis  he  might  recover,  part  tu 
defray  the  expense'  of  the  arm  am  cut,  and  part  to  lie  considered  as  a  fine  impost^ 
upon  the  late  Sultan  for  bis  erucltj'^,  tyranny,  and  perfidy.  Up  to  the  prestmt 
peno<1,  no  money  has  been  received  by  the  captors  nn  accomit  of  thii  hondj 
beiides  the  4ti,000  dollarji.  Some  3'ear»  buck,  an  arrangement  loolc  place  be* 
^Wnibt  Cn^wn  and  the  East  Jndii*  Confipany,  whereby  n  multitude  of  confllcl- 
jl^ljdiiia  oil  either  &ide  were  ftdjtisted,  untler  tJie  aotbodiy  of  an  act  of  Partia- 
Itieiili,  ittpon  an  equitnble  hn^ij,  without  reference  to  jmrnetiif:  the  Crown  received 
jkjIllfS^ffuni  from  tliC  Company,  jind  took  their  chance  of  sijcb  claims  as  mJghl 
JH^jBUt^^  by  tho^  who  h^  demands  u^iou  the  Coiop^uiyiH  This  arranginuent 
Aomprehended  the  raJemhan§  tranaactioni  ^  and  the  truatees  for  the  booty,  find- 
iiy  no  proceeds  jiccruinB-,  applied  to  the  Treasury ^  who  acknowledged  their 
TOS[*6tjmbfltty,  and  directed  the  preacnl  application.  The  prayer  of  the  suitors 
trfli!,  thftt  the  Conipany  mifrht  be  Called  upon  to  pay  Into  the  Rei^iatry  the  sum 
f)£  154,000  dotUrs,  or  sueh  put  therc^of  as  they  img^ht  bavtj  raii^ived  from  tba 
fiuitan  tif  Paleittbang'. 

Df*  litis m?*«To**  on  the  part  of  theeaptors,  afti^r  a  fnl! ^posiHbn  of  the  ens*, 
observed  that  the  Brat  question  was,  whether,  *^^  faet&,  any  tnOncy  had  becfi 
appr^Dpriated  by  the  Company  in  part  of  payment  of  the  bond,  or  uader  the  8th 
clause  in  the  treaty  ;  secondly,  whether  the  Company,  under  the  circutnstancea 
he  should  state,  were  not  bound  to  pay  the  money  on  behalf  of  the  eaptors  | 
thirdly,  wheUier,  as  they  had  assumed  the  governmeni  of  Paletnbang,  and  re- 
fused })ermis«^n  to  the  eaptora'  agent  to  remain  there,  they  wrre  not  respon- 
irible  for  the  amount  of  tlie  bond.  Appticatioti  had  been  made  to  the  East  Indis 
Company  for  inforniatiou  as  10  the  ptymcDts  im^e  by  the  Sultan  to  them^  or 
Jhdr  Jige^n|$  i  axid  after  long  search  aod  delay >  an  affidavit  i«£ts  made  by  Mr« 
Thoma*  Trcw^  of  the  Auditor'a-office,  East  India  Uim»e,  slating  that  he  had 
searched,  the  Jbtr  hooka  from  iSll  to  1915-17,  lusd  could  liiid  no  enirj-  of 
moQOx  p]jid  to  the  Heziident  of  Falembuug^  llie  dociuaents  in  the  cftee  showed 
that  lueiie  boo^as  were  wortldess,  tor  money  had  ACtUldly  been  received.  The 
kafued  Advocate  then  read  a  letter  frou*  the  Besideat  of  Faleinban$t  to  Governor 
lUffles,  dsUiid  Aiay  31,  lBi;i,  which  stjited  tiiat,  *  Uf  tiie  ijuma  crediUHl  by  Co- 
lo|k£l  E^lea  (the  prtcedinji  KesidL-ntj  to  Governmentj  ai»  received  from  the  Soltan, 
Wfti  that,  of  %i%\Z  S|}an4ifh  dglliirs,  which  wii»  itiea^it  ti^  heiti  lii|md&tio|i  of  tjhe 

Tlie  account,  «>  far  as  could  be  a^ccrtsnined  by  the  eantars,  stood  thos  i  On 
,  the.d«Uor  aiile  was  Uie  junmmt  of  the  bo nd^  200,000  dollar h  :  on  the  ereditor 
r f irtj^iliif r. TTPfT  f^  fntlnninf  suinfe  reeeivrd— viy.  5a,U0UdolliirH  (tncJndioir  this 
Ei|MMidi<>pl4tAaiUitioa),.  ItifU/:^  doUnrii  tti^eived  by  Uolonel  f,^\x\  and  ^mA 
mnV^Gw^rmm^^  ^^WB MUrsi  slated  X^  haw  hthii  tu  prottii  of  rciallzation^ 
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hht  df  'tr^tcli  th^  actHM  jMtymieliC  «oy4  iu>t1)e  fnoved )  aftd,  laitljri  t3,IM  66II1M 
Credited  l^ Colonel  Enlfs  to  Hi^  Ooffeiiimeiit  M  «  notetr^ a snlnneofcrtft 
from  the  late  Saltan.  Thfa  «tim,  lio^eref,  the  eapiora  dtainiM  as  well  mt  thft 
l^rt.  Wh^n  tWs  appropriatiota  wai  itiade  kmjwn  tn  ]^ftijnr  T!»f>m  «md  CafitiJA 
Wallbr,  the  prlze-agrents,  tfcey  cottiplaincd  in  the  fJoremmpnt  of  Anvn,  tiial  <^Li 
turn  was  carried  to  account  in  a  matins  Unknown  to  nntl  uniujtIiariKed  by  thstm, 
Wbkti'tgiit  Hail  the  Gompaiiy  (Dr*  Lvshin^rr  >ii  A%ked)  to  Ihe  priority  ^fVliLTm? 
If  ttiey  liad  io^h  riglit»  where  was  the  cthI^^thv  thut  the  ^iim  at  23^(H)i>  dolljuii 
was  applf cable  to  the  object  in  the  8th  artid^^  i^f  the  ti\?*ty  ?  The  Ct^mjinny  urai 
Ii0imd  to  satisfy  the  eaplors*  daims  before  ihtit  own.  The  i^enis  appbrd  to  thi 
Java  Government  fbr  permission  to  depute  n^  a^nt  to  vrateh  ovi^r  ine  interests 
o€  the  captors^  and  obtain  a  Houidation  of  the  bond ;  but  tills  prfmiaiion  wii 
fefbsed,  dn  gfounds  of  state  policy,  th^GoA-tTaor  in  C«unril  rk-eminff  It  Inei- 
pedient  and  impracticable,  under  present  ciit'riniittani^ri,  bv  rdlow  an  a^nt  In 
reside  at  Palembang,  but  engaged  Uiat  the  pr izc-agenti  should  be  offidiJilly  io' 
formed  of  all  sums  paid  by  the  saltan  to  the  Resident  st  tbat  place.  The  captors 
were  thus  shut  but ;  aud,  as  Ae  Coriipa&y  had  taken  upon  themsehres  tlie  duly 
of  t^i^Bftti,  they  wtte  answerable  for  the  demand  now  made  on  them. 

•  Dr.  DoBsoM  folbwad  on  tlie  uaae  aide, 

*  mie  Ki!>m'i  Advocatb,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown^  oteemdt  UiM  at  to  Hi 
charge  agn^ist  the  Company  of  withholding  litfonnatian»  h  iMted  upiMi  al 
ground  whaterer.  The  absence  of  the  entries  of  sums  i«oef<md  nt  rnlfiinhMii| 
i*1ght  mitt  fN>m  Hibe  turcnmslaaee  of  the  papers  being  tranamitttd  tn  the  Supctm! 
O^vtmment  of  India,  where  the  aocomts  were  embodiri.  But  the  a^ante  wiil 
%oi]nd  to  fiirtii^j  llii^  iurMruMiUirr^  not  the  Compnny. 

^  lifird  5tou  rai.  obsi?neti.  that  in  a  case  before  Sir  James  Marriott,  hishal 
required  ihftt  tiu!  iKJoks  of  the  Company  should  be  produced ;  whence  it  appear- 
^  thst  the  Conrt  had  *iich  a  powt^r,  which  it  was  fntitldd  to  exercise. 

Tfbe  Ki;vr/i»  Au^otATF.  coiUinut'd. — ^The  captors,  in  respect  to  the  bond*  wetrt 
JiJ^eonditiu^i  of  simpk  cietj  tutrs*  Governor  RsJks  did  not  know  of  the  six* 
Bieiw  of  tbi«  bund  ull  Hur  i%^4'iiti«  informed  him  of  it  He  eoniendei»  Ihitil 
Sipptiited  by  ilie  i-\idcQce,  tlmt  tlic  23,000  dollars  was  a  paysMnt,  ndl  10  te«i^ 
t^f,  but  tp  tiu;  CpDipmiy  und£r  I  be  treaty,  as  a  sum  recovered  from  Ae  ex- 
^ult^^.  \\1t]i  res]v.xl  to  ilie  Gthtr  sums,  the  receipt  of  the  6,000  dollai^  was 
mincer tafrit  aqd  fniut  Ui  the  subject  i)f  further  inquiry ;  and,  as  to  (hat  of  lO.^CKI' 
lulkn^  tbb  wiui  ci^rlAiiily  due  to  tlie  captors,  and  ms  Lordship  faiiglit  ditree  B 
tmfuMtir. 
-   Dffk  Jsviifi«  foU^wed  on  the  same  ai^ 

Lord  Stowblc  wtehed  he  conld  end  tke  knsineae  nl  ance  hf  a  iH^tpar  dtoi4» 
ll^itioit  without  further  smminntion^ 

'  pr.  LtJSntHGtoy  Would  agree  to  any  thing  Just  tnd  «^taMe. 
,  Xiord  Stowell  nroposed  that  the  sums  of  lO^OOO  dollars,  €«000,  imd  S3,0M 
^uid  constitute  tbe  sum  pronounced  for. 
;.  Dr.  1a»hi}(«t#n  agroed  to  this*     . 

llieKiiidni  AftV«CAt«dMdlMd  0MogniMHtytotndh«coinpiMBiMontM 
|ltnoriheOr«wn. 

lord  StowEtt.^I  wHI  take  upon  fiiysetf  the  rHqp(miiM%  Of  piiWain»idn| 
for  this  suu^. 

iThe  King's  Advocate  could  not  consent  to  this ;  "he  must  appeal  to  t)ii| 
evidence, 

tiOrd  ST0WELL.r*1nien  I  must  look  through  the  papers  again. 

TCESt)At. 

Lord  Stowell  said  he  had  looked  over  the  papers  In  this  case,  andit^ap* 
(eared  to  Uim  that  there  was  no  legal  evidence  to  the  claim  made  by  the  captors 
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foft  ie,«m  dolUtt,  uMAer  was  fhere  any  as  to  (be  dalfti  f<ir  (S,IM  d^lUnk 
lliane  was,  howeter,  an  admission  of  these  claims  on  the  part  of  the  East  Indlt 
Oompanj,  and  thersfore  the  Court  wonld  pronoanoe  in  favour  of  them.  But 
IberB  was  neither  kf  al  eridenee,  nor  any  admission,  in  support  of  the  elaim  of 
fidytMK)  doUam.  The  jndfment  of  the  Court  was»  that  the  captors  should  onlv 
jeoeiTe  two  sums  of  10,000  Mid  6,000  dcdlars. 

Dr.  LtrsRiiiOTON  suhmttled  the  captors  wsm  entitled  to  intefest,  as  the  BasI 
'  India  Company  had  had  the  use  of  ttie  money  twm  thi  year  1813  np  lo  the 
present  time. 

Sir  C.  Robinson,  on  the  other  side,  said  that  this  was  not  a  case  which  hf 
Uny  means  called  for  interest 

Lord  Stowbix  thought  difiiunsntly,  luad  said  that  the  captors  were  deerl^ 
entitled  to  interest 

Indian  Fkstital, 

f/ViMi  tk€  Mmdrm$  GovtrmtmH  Gagette  rf  Ftkruwy  15,> 

1st  Magh,  13th  Jamuiy. 

UmiUY/ntA.— 4n  addition  to  our  former  notice  of  tills  feethral,  we  have  H# 
celred  the  fottowing  pertienlars  of  the  bathing  at  Ounp^a  Saognr,  from  a  Pundit* 
who  Tlsited  the  place  this  season,  as  well  as  from  a  friend,  wno  has  been  present 
on  more  Hian  one  occasion. 

Hie  Pilgrims  who  risited  Saurar  to  bathe  In  the  sea,  at  the  Makara  Sankrantl« 
Vila  year,  amounted  to  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand,  and  consisted  of  indi- 
Tidnals  of  every  age,  and  both  sexes.  The  men  were  mostly  from  the  upper 
provinces,  but  the  females  chiefly  from  Bengal.  The  greater  portion  belonirad 
to  the  Saiva  and  8akta  sects,  and  some  of  tbie  religious  members  of  these  divi- 
sions of  the  Hindoo  faith  came  from  Nepaul  and  the  Punjab,  whilst  others  were 
/rom  the  south  of  India,  lliey  assembled  on  or  before  Thursday  the  llth,  and 
the  ceremonies  began  on  the  12tb ;  Uiey  occupy  three  days. 

The  place  of  assemblage  is  a  sand  bank,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Gunge 
Saugur,  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  creek  called  Pagoda  creek,  from  a  smau 
temple  situated  near  its  opening  into  the  sea.  The  temple  lies  on  the  same  side 
of  x%%qAa,  creek  as  the  sand  bank,  but  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  smaller 
creek  running  inland,  south  from  which  to  the  sea-shore  Is  thick  Jungle,  with  % 
path  through  it,  hisding  to  a  tank,  whence  the  pilgrims  are  supplied  with  f^h 
water.  Tigers  sometimes  lurk  in  this  jnng!e,  and  the  present  year  are  reported 
to  have  carried  off  several  individuals.  Along  the  sea  side,  for  about  a  mue,  are 
rows  of  booths,  shops,  and  temporary  lemplee,  with  tiie  trvftlUw  sods  of  the  reli- 
gious medlcants,  who  receive  die  homage  and  contributions  ottne  pious.  Be- 
sides the  supply  of  provisibns,  there  is  n  considerable  traffic  carried  on,  chiefly 
in  betel-nats,  Uatk  pepper,  and  the  red  powder,  to  be  scattered  «hout  at  the 
UooU.  According  to  the  Pundit,  an  impost  is  levied  by  the  officers  of  Govern^ 
ment  stationed  here,  of  fbnr  annas  per  oar,  besidse  a  fee  of  one  anna  lo  the 
establishment ;  but  the  charge,  if  we  are  not  mbinformed,  is  onanthorieed,  e*> 
oept  as  made  by  the  Byragees  or  Sanyasis,  who  had  assoasd  the  richt  of  lerrlog 
fonr  annas  per  oar,  and  from  ekhl  annas  to  one  or  two  rapees  lot  each  nofu 
This  claim  haa  been  so  fisr  authorised,  that  the  right  to  levy  nny  chaige  wae 
withdrawn  from  the  Sangur  Society,  upon  the  petition  of  the  religions  mend!*' 
Cants,  and  the  latter  thus  eonfinned  in  the  power  they  exercieed.  The  amounl 
was  inconsiderable,  having  been  farmed,  in  the  first  year,  for  l^OQ  rupees,  and 
fai  the  second  year,  for  2,000. 

The  first,  or  preparatory  ceremony,  is  the  propitiation  of  the  sea,  by  casting 
Into  it  suitable  offerings.  The  most  appropriate  Is  that  termed  the  Punohu  Rutnn, 
or  ty^  gems,  consisting  of  a  pearl,  a  diamond,  and  an  emerald,  a  topaz,  and  a 
piece  of  coral,  with  a  cocoa  nut,  and  thread-worn  by  Brahmins.  These  are 
wrapped  in  e  pieee  of  cloth,  and  cast  into  the  Hver  below  Khela  Gaechiya,  whioh 
b  called  IMiola  Samudra,  and  aUo  at  the  conflux.    The  gems  are,  in  general,  of 
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the  smallest,  ftflt  worth  niioire  a  rupee  or  Drto,  but  tfanaiflfS  wboiie  moftni' ido  1l£i 
idtnjl  of  such  a  donation,  olTcr  ^i  (MK^a-niit^  &  bfStel-iint,  op  a  plfintain.  li 

On  the  first  day,  tlic  eiicntid  Htc  i?s  batbing  in  the  son,  which  till:         *        ;b 
fbemornitii^i  und  i«  by  scimc  repeated  At  noon.  Sortie  alsrt  perffirtii  (!•  u 

qr  obaeqTiiid   rite,   to  deceased  aufestors^  flod  some  umlergo   tl»e  14 ..   ^ 

ihav'inir  the  be^d.  After  brtlhinjr,  thrv  repair  trt  the  lemiile  ftbonre-jncniirtn^d, 
which  is  rtedicAt(?i!  to  Knpiltt  Mtmi.  iTiis  sage  wj^s  »n  iiKsmAtbn  of  Vishna,  tb 
dtMtTQy  the  sjJCty  thoitaaiid  sonrt  of  King  Sagara.  He  t*>ok  up  hh  RUtiau  ai  ll)|b  • 
place,  which  wai  ihc^n  on  the  brink  of  a  chiiani  leading  t*>  the  iaft^rn.il  Te^hm 
and  when  the  sptis*  of  the  king,  in  searcb  Df  a  steed  i  mended  for  a  snkinti  »nai- 
fic«,  broke  in  upon  hla  tnedi tuition*,  lu*  reduced  Iheni  idJ  to  asl*e,^  by  the  lifht- 
lung  of  hi*  eye.  In  order  to  pnrlfy  their  fepiaina,  ivnd  seciire  paradise  tor  mm 
spirits,  the  ffreat-mndaoti  of  Sa^m  brought  the  Gangejt  frort*  the  hcaiflcili  to 
thii  phtce,  *hcf*  the  waters  Mmg  up  the  chasm  whieh  now  Ci^jtittihitca  thc^bW 
of  tb£  seA,  tbna  foroied  the  ocean.  The  Ganges  i^  nAined  Bbagifiithi,  after  King 
BhAgiTiitb,  and  the  sea  h  called  ?*augfir,  afk-r  the  iiame  of  bis  grcat-grandslfC^ ; 

The  temple  of  Kaplla  is  under  the  alternale  charge  of  Bairjigi  and  Saaya^l. 
The  latter  prvraid£A  At  MfIat  in  the  njontb  of  ICartik,  tJie  forraer  in  Maf  h|  <rr 
Janudry*  They  levy  a  tax  of  four  muui»  on  Cikch  ]K^i'sori  1*  bo  visiln  the  t^m^kt 
^  iinjoiia^of  which  is  divided  AinougHl  five  diltirnrti  iist^iUlishnxcpts  <*f  B(mip 
uandi  Bairagis,  in  llic  rkinitj'  of  Calcutta,  In  front  of  the  tiJiiipli^  ia  a  l)ur*tnw, 
fvad  on  either  side  ^sttrndf  lui  nxtngc  of  Rajxia  and  Uimnm^ui ;  ^dCbiu  the  tifiupl&U 
AD  Image  of  Ka[>ilar  nearly  as  Urge  ai  life.  Tlie  pilgrim^s  very  cou^Lox^nly  wrile 
their  namci  on  the  w*ll*  with  a  phort  praj-er  lo  ftapila,  ^J^ibit  pome  $u*i*f  iMlli» 
pjece  of  earth  or  brick  to  a  bovigh  of  llie  bnr-tree,  iiccoiop#nyi«»g  the  a<a  with 
Home  ^olicitJltfonp  as  for  hejdtb,  ot  affluence,  or  |>ostcritj\  and  a  prnmiM%  ia 
that  CRAt'p  to  ntake  a  |;ift  to  xome  divinity.  1 

lie  hind  the  lew  pie  i&  a  imal!  accavation,  termed  Sita-kutid,  Mvd  with  IbeA 
water,  whkh  the  pilgrim*  >jp,  paying  a  bvi^H  fee  to  thu  Mahant  of  the  liiii|fti 
This  rcsenoir  h  prolwiWf  tilled  from  the  taok  shortly  befJore  Ule  Mtl^j^tVSO^ 
but  ^he  Ra,ndaijt  nifiidicant  endeavours  to  persuiide  the  peopk  that  it  la  ft^gif^ 
petuaj  miracle,  and  is  kepi  full  for  tlie  use  of  the  teniple.  ,  .'      ,,  ,  ^ 

<}n  1^*  9^co«d  and  third  day !i,  bathing  in  the  ^en,  nnd  the  wt»f shi^i  of  Ifce 
Giingea,  are  practised ;  after  which  ^  the  meeting  breaks  upd  Dmring  lh«  whcde 
llin^  the  pilgrima  sletrp  oa  the  s^Qd,  it  be  log  held  heterodox  to  rcpoau  on  ItofUd 
their  boat». 

.'.'1  \  -*'i  *  ■  -  ' '      •    •  .•■■■'.»  )    '    -  1    ./.  .m-imifiD 

o:-    ./-^ ' .  -•■'..•  •  .  ■  •      ■  ■,'■'■.'•    '""  '^ 

'^  cavrt-iwiy  totfrAJiY  appoin+mfnts,  FRoivionoJ^Si  AKt*^) 

,       1  .  ' .  ,  CHANGES,  IN  INDIA,  -  j 

^'      -  '^'tB.'rtgnifies Bombay— M.  Madraa^-nnd'C.  Calcutta.]..  ^ 

Apperley,  Ens.  r^m. from 6tiilo  67th  N. I.— C.  Jmi. 27;  ^ 

Andrews,  J.  K.  B.,'£ii8.,  rem.  from  18th  to  52d  N.  I.-— €.  Jan.  4, 
Apperfeyv  H.,  £ni.vpoiMd  tt»  6th  N.  L-4Ciirmral.--C.  Jan;  8.  ^^ 

vJkliloM-^^Eba„7O0tedti>'97(hN.  I.— €.Jan;8.-  .   ' 

Angelo,  J.,  Capt  Light  Car.  on  furl,  to  Europe,  for  health. — C.  Jan.  l4. ' 
Alpin,  Capt,  89th  Pm:^,  tin  fttri.  to  Europe.— €.  Jan.  26. 
lADvmatrottgi  i.,  Mr.  to  lie  GoUeetor  of  G9rnicltpon.-«^»  Feb.  19.  '    ' 

Brooke,F.C.,  tobeSna.r-C.  Jan.24w                                                  .  ,  .        > 

JBpiitefn,J^Cadet,to.l^Ena^— C.  JaQ4  24.                      '              >        .  > 

Biashopp,  Brer.'Maj.,  14th  Poot,  on  furl,  to  Eur. — C.  Jan.  24.  •     ' 

Brookf,  G.  P.,  G|deVpIV«otfMltoEn8.^rO..Jatl.9.                        '     >  .'  » 

Batten,  G.  M.,  Mr.,  to  be  Aasiat.  to  Magistrate  and  to  the  Colleetoi*  cif  lOldia- 

bad.— C.Peb.  1.           .              -  ' 

JirookiB,  p.  {,  J^f^ip  .40  idiitjr  with  67tltX4«  J.  «t  Pinafxnti-^^  Jadi  13.  ' 
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Boft#eQi  J.  Sn  lo«,^  to  de  duty  wiOi  67th  N.  I.  at  Diii»po»^^C.  4uu  S* 

BluDtj  Em*,  Tcm.  from  48th  to  6rth  H,  L^C,  Jim*  27. 

B»ik>'»  Ens.,  rem.  from  55th  to  67th  N-  L—€.  Jim.  IX 

Bfillf  W.,  Cnpt.  Artil,,  rem.  from  3d  brigt  horse  artil*  lo  ti]  com.  5th  bftt— C» 

Jau. 15.  ^ 

Bechefj  P-  G*,  Mr*,  to  be  Rej:iflt€!r  of  Run^i^rc.— -C.  Jan*  19,  ,  ^^. 

Burv,  C.,  Mr.,  to  be  Asaisi  Magistrate  and  CDHe^^tor  of  Diurca..— C.  J»a,  11^^  ,  ^ 
B«rt[ig^  J.  D.»  CorJi*  to  do  duty  with  Ut,  Lt  Cav* — C,  Jan*  4. 
Budd^'^G.  R.J  Corii-t  ported  to!id  Lt,  Cav.  &C  Keltah,— C.  Jan,  S. 
Bealfli:>n,T.F.  B.,  Com.,  posted  to  fitli  Lt  Car,  at  Muttfa.— C.  Jftn.  8.        ,    ^^ 
Bliickwood,  W.|  Ena.,  j»t>slcJ  to  5Uth  N.  I.  at  Bamicltpore* — C  Jao,  8,  ^ 

Bhin%  H,  J,,  Ena.^  poslfid  to  4Stb  N,  I,  Neemucb.— C.  Jan.  S,  '     _ 

Bntley,  C  D.,  Ens,^  posted  to  5Gth  N.  l.^  Nysseerabad. — C*  Jiui.  S.  ^ 

Bediogfield,  LieuL^  Artil.j  to  Huperintcnd  a  jio\  tnuc  sun'ty  of  l(OR^er  MuAt^ 

^--C  Jan.  20. 
Bucbaaat^,  G,,  Assist.  Com.  of  Ord,j  posted  to  Saiifor  Magaii'ne.^C,  ^m^ZS^iq 
BrowQj    M,   W.|    Lictit-Col.j    Artil.,    on    furtougli   tp    Europe  for     healtti« 

— C.  Jan.  12. 
Birrh^  G.  B.,  Lii?ut,  ArtiL,  on  fiirlougli  to  Eutop*  for  bcidtb. — C.  Jan.  20. 
Boltoii,  Lieut »  5yili  Fool,  on  forrlougb  to  Europe  for  bealth,^ — C.  Jan.  20. 
BittMnore,  Lieut,,  relieved  from  duty,  withUurvey  of  Bombav'  and  Silscttk 

^€.  Feb,  7.  "  '    • 

Birlow,  El.  Mr.,  to  be  Ma^istrace  and  Collector  4>f  the  Juiifle  Mahal 
— C.Jan.4. 

^BlNCthill,  J^  Lieut.,  of  H.  M.  4Slb  Rear-,  to  Ije  FbrtAdJ,  At  Poohj^hUw,  itmi 
I  111*'  kaifo  {"harg^  of  tlie  peuBtonerfl  at  TupaflorCj  r*  Campbell^  ffiigneid, 
'  '  — M.  J«n*a 

B*U  O.,  Lkul.,  12tbN.  L,  on  furbtigh  to  EttTO|W  for  health  .-^M.  Deq.  IS;  •  " ' 
Baber.T  F.,  Lic?tie.,  44tb  N.  L,  oo  furlouirb  to  Enfopcforbp»ltb.— M.  Deif;i5. 
firiir^B,  Lkiit.^CoL,  42d  N>  I ,  on  furbjitgb  to  t-urope  for  bealtb. — M.Jan.  li.'\ 
■Sttf  l«y,  J..'  Capt,  22d  N.  L,  on  furloagh  for  bealtb.— M.  Dec.  HI.  ^ 

lSikit)%f  J.  S.,  Capt.  3d  N.  L.  iraasfienTd  to  the  loval.  Ealab.— B*  J«l  I4,.*irf 
Currf,  R.  C,  Ens.,  17tb  N.  L,  tf*  be  LieiiL,  r.  FelJy.— B.  Jan.  1?.  . 

Cfft^rt^,  W.,  Mr,,  to  be  Tliird  Judge  of  Pronncial  Court  of  Appeal^  fire*  6tlk' 

ntat§j^C.  Jan.  4* 
Csflctoiit  Cftpt,,  lal  Eur.  Reg,p  plaeed  under  orden  of  Reaideiit  of  flyderEbtd. 

— C.  JaiL  22. 
Cameron,  A.,  As8Ut.-Com.  of  Qnd,  re-appointed  to  Allahabad  Magaaine. 
CoDolly,  A.,  Lieut,  6th  Lt  Cav.,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  healtn. — C.  Jan.  2(L 
Cffiflprd^. W^ An  Uentt  IstBom.  X^  GtLjyy  on  furlou^  U>  ^ivfop^.— ^  ^  20. 
Cooiier,  Lieut,  Queen's  Royals,  to  exch.  on  half-pay.—C.  JanI  10. 
Camwath,  the  Earl  of,  Maj/'-Gen.,  &tk  foflough  to  Burope.— C.  Jan.  15. 
Cochrane,  Lieut,  87tb  Foot,  to  remain  in  India  for  sizimoathli  ttfteptlbe  emhacl^ 

avion  of  his  regiment  for  England. — C.  Jan.  10. 
Chambers,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from 47th  to  4l8tFoot--C.JfUi*  U  •     '    /    •  -  « 
Cooper,  Lieut,  jl  1th  Lt  Drag.,  on  furlough  for  health.— ;€.  iJaA.  37,  •  .    .  ^ 

Clarkson,  6.,  Ens.  25th  N.J.  to  he  Lieut  ▼.  M'MaboPwprom^-rP*  #M^  8.  /. 
Croxton,  T.,  Capt,  ArtiL,  rem.  from  5tti  to  3d  troop  3d  Brig^  Horie  lUlH.  vka 

Bell.--C.  »    •     .        A. 

Colebrook,  Capt26thN.Ltranafer.  toInr.£8tabv-<C.Jan,9.  /. 

Cobrin,  J.,   Capt,  £Qgin.»  to  be  Superint  of.  Canals  in  Delhi,  t.  .XifikBU. 

-— C.  Jan.  20. 
Comyn,  B.  T.,  Lieut-CoL,  rem.  from  37th  to  5dd  N.  I.-^.  <lan.  19. 
Cathcart,  J.  F.,  Mr.,  Register  of  Rajeahy  and  Joint  Ma[gisti«te  at  Dajootaih.-^ 

C.Jan.  19.  ^ 

Campbell,  A.  D.,  Mr.,  to  be  Principal  CoUector  and  Magistrate  At  Tanjot^ 

Crichton,  T.,  Surg.,  rem.  from  20th  to  44th  N.  L— C.  Feb.  12. 
Cohrin,  J^  R»,  Mr.  to  be  Thii^  Aaaiat  to  the  Coorti-of  StuMer  Dewmiy  laid  Ni- 
samotAdawlat— C.Fcb.  15^ 
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Caldecott,  C.  M.,  Mr.,  to  be  AaHto  totfae  6oe.  df  tiia  Bowd  •#  RtrmMH  Itt  tki 

Central  Provinces/- C.  Feb.  8. 
i^M,  W.  B.,  Utat,  4adN«  I.,  to  b»A4;ir.  &filuiliigr^--<M,  J«ii  I. 

Dickey,  £.  J.,  Lient  14th  IC:  L  to  commttid  BMort  iHA  Pdilfeil  Ateiit  tl 

JUnittpiQie.--^.  Jan.  12. 
Durant,  G.,  Ens.  posted  to  32d  N.  I.  Keitah.*— C.  Jan.  8. 
DnuBmond,  J.  C,  fins.  19ti»  N.  L  to  be  Lient  r.  Svmes  tMig»ed/^-<^.  Jtti.  9l 
Darby,  C,  Ens.  52d  N.  I.  to  be  Lient.  v.  Mackay,  deceased.-^  Iib.  \7^ 
Drummond,   A.  A.,  Ens*  Uth  N.  L  to  b6  Lieat  r.'  Haodowi^  dtcewet 

— B.  Jan.  28. 
D'Oyly,  T.,  Lieut  artil.,  to  be  Capt  by  brerct— C.  Jan.  20. 
Di^ef,  tievt  of  tke  Ear.  Itttalids,  to  reside  at  MoAgiiyir.-<^.  fbb.  It. 
Dimcaa.  T.,  Surf,  appointed  to  3d  N..  L— C.  Feb.  1%. 
De  L'Etang,  E..  Uade^  to  be  Ehs.— C.  JaA,  12. 
Dawes,  Mn  to  be  third  Jadge  of  the  ProTindal  Conrt  of  Appeal^  kt.  of  Dices; 

— C.  Jan.  4. 

EcMbrd,  IL,  Sor^.  to  be  Siq».-Sarg.  on  Estab.  ▼.  Ogih^r-*B.  Jan.  1 

Faran,  U  C.»  Ens.  posted  to  UA  N.  I.  at  KumauL-~C.  Jan.  8. 

Taitb^aly  It.  C,  Capt  14tli  N.  1.  on  ftiiloogb  to  Eufope  foi^  be^Qth.— <C;  J«a«  9. 

Faitl^^  R.,  Assist-Soiir.  Boskbay  Eatab.,  on  fnriougii  to  Europe  for  k«tt* 

—C.  Jan;  10. 
Floyer,  A.  C,  Mr.  to  be  Jndge  and  Mafrtstrate  of  Beerbboom.-*^G. 
Fqrn^  F,  Asatst^-Surg^  appointed  to  52d  N.  I.^C.  Feb,  12, , 
Forster,  J.T.,  15th  n7i.  to  be  Qnart-Mast  and  Int^.  to  the  MtariUl  MiV, 

PhiU^w.— B.  Feb.  15. 

Gilmore,  A.,  to  be  Asslst-Suirt.— C.  Jan.  23. 

Godwin,  H.,  Lient-CoL  rem.  itoxtx  41st  to  Sfdi  Foot^-C^.  Jan.  r.     ' 

Graham,  A.,  Asaiat-Siirg.  to  be  vaecihator  In  Guzeratt  r.  Qraf  pronotA 

^6.Jan.lL 
Gorton,  Mr.  W.,  to  be  second  Judge  of  the  Provindal  Court  of  Ifat  ieoiml  dir. 

of  Benares. — C.  Jan.  4. 
Garrett,  Mr.  W.  N.,  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Backergunge. — C.  Jan.  19% 
Goulds,  Mr.  P.,  Register  of  Dinapore,  and  Joint  Magiatrate  atatiooaa  atMiAda. 

-^.  Jan.  liK 
-Gonlon,  H.,  Lieiit  Mth  N.L  to  bt  Captr.  Golebrook»  tttiialtom4  lo  Int. 

— C.  Jan.  9. 
Gascoyne,  Cw  M»,  Coni.,poeM  to  6th  Lt  Oar,  at  Nwfliufih.-*-C.  JalL  t. 
-O^^om,  H.  Sr,  BnSi  poated  to  301k  N.  L  at  CaCtack^-<l.  Jan.  8. 
G^dtan^  W.,  Assist-Sorg.  to  perform  Med^  Aotiaa  of  <i¥il  aiatfton  of  BaifiOOi% 

T.  TweddeL—C.  Jan.  20. 
Grant,  C,  Com.  1st  Lt  Cmt.,  on  fiurloagh  «a  finrope  lor  kealtk.<-C.  Jan;  M 
Garrow,  The  Aer.  D.,  to  bO  Diatrict^haplain  at  C«ttackv-«>€.  Fbb.  i. 

HwytfOtt»  G.  D.,  CoL,  rem.  from  53d  to  37th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  1^. 
Hawes,  G.,  Capt  51st  N.  I.  on  fturloogh  to  Enrope^— C  Jan.  10. 
Hvlhwaile,  H.,  Col.  34th  N.  I.  on  Airlongh  to  Eavopa  fpr  healtb^*^,  Jan«  M. 
Hnghea,  H.  P.,  Lieut  ArtiL  on  furlough  to  N.  S.  Wales  for  two  «iata  Ibr  keaHh 

.-C.Jan.  15. 
Hewaon,  Uevt  97th  Foot,  on  Airlough  lo  Europe  for  haakh.  ■  C  Jan>  lA. 
Halpin,  O.,  admitted  to  Inf.  and  pram,  to  Ens.— C.  Feb.  3. 
•Hall,  A.,  Sui^.  Med.  Dep.,  on  fiorlough  to  Europe^-^C  Jan.  15. 
Heyland,  Mr.  A^  to  be  Assist  to  the  Magistrate,  and  to  the  Collsalor  of  Nnd- 

di»h.— C.  Feb.  8. 
HiU»  O.  V^  Ei»  fKiatad  lofld^rtm  N«  I.-<X Jan.  8. 
Hunter,  N.,  Capt  of  Artil.  on  furlough  for  healtb^*-^an»  9» 
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Iti  anamtMrdd  *  fttttoogh  to  the  Oiipe  f^  heaMh,  fbf  «i  tw«ly«^Bi<mth  tttftlc 

the  15th  Feb. 
HallidMy^,  Mr.  J.  7.,  t»  b^ieoMA  AiMst-HefHsth'  bf  thrOb^utl  l>f  (SuddertHi^ 

wanny.  and  Ni^amut  Adawlut. — C.  Feb.  16-      . 
nuftfiiit,  il.^;,  lb  b^  HegiMei'  hi  Bmr&mm,^^,  J6nt  \9i 
Uvdy^   B,  Lifot^oL  Artillery^    to    be   Q*^-^**^^^^'"^-  ^'  SbvUhuii 

'B.Jan.  15. 
Eoppir,  F.  H.,  Lirat.  Ist  Eur,  Reg.  to  be  Acy.  v.  Doyetoo^  permitted  to  return 

ti>EurDpe.--4tf.  Dee.ift.  ^ 

Har>«A  GMkt,  to  be  fiiis.-*C;«  Jan.  24. 
Heath,  W.,to  be  AsBUt.-Surgr.— C.  Jan.  23. 

Irvine,  A^  libtit«t>f  Engineers,  on  farkmgh  to  Bitr6p«|  forkeaHh.^.  Jnn.  1)» 

JneksoB,  A.  C^  Mr.^  tobs  AMkttotbeMigLitni*e»  andtotheOolfeetorof  B«li«r. 

— C.  Feb.  15. 
Jofinson,  H.,  AiiiBt^Sai^.,  to  b6  Cm-Surg.  at  Shol«pore.^«4.  Jknv  U« 

Knox,  J.,  Lieut,  of  ll.  M.  2d  or  Queen's  Royals,  to  be  Aide-d6-C^p  to  hU  fix- 

cellency  the  Com.-«a^Chief.-*B.  Jaih  1^< 
ResBei.  F.  V.,  tfeuU  ^Ist  N.  U  on  furlouffh  to  Europe  for  healtli.— B.  Feb.  16, 
King,  K.  C,  2d  N.  I.,  to  be  Adjutant,  v.  Jones,  promoted^— B.  Feb.  13. 
KenniwaT)  MrUVTrR.^  tobeAegiiterof^ZilllUiGoiiit  «tjaivraU.-^O.Jin.i94 
Ki4f».  J.  Sw^  Umii  44th  N.  L  to  be  Capt.  bjr  brev«tr-G.  Jan.  26. 
Kelly,  W.  B.,  Cornet,  Ist  Light  Car.  struck  off  strength  of  army.r-C;  J#n^  2S» 
Knight,  O.,  CoU  J^eniiiHi  Brta^.,  ott  Aiztough  lo  Ewrope.-^.  Jitt^  12* 

lAj^f^yJ^lf^  .4#aMt-$urfeon,  «ppouited  tp  4th  Bxtm  ik  }^  at  .  JiMUipom. 

LewiA)  Lieut,  Artil.,  to  act  at  Adj.  t.  Fenningw — C.  Jan.  13. 

Letter,  Capt,  to  toke  charge  of  the  Arsenal.r— B.  Feb.  12. 

Lomi^,  W.  H.,  Bna^  poeted  to  43d  K.  L  at  Saugor.^,  Jan.  8.     .     . . 

Lieve%n.  A«fidt-Surg.,  to  do  duty  with  87th  Foot— C.  Jan.  13. 

Love,  S.,BiuV.  to  be  Vaccinator  v.  Michael.-^.  Jan.  U. 

La^rlf.  ?.  to  bf  $enk>r  Judge  of  the  ProvSncial  Courts  of  Ajvptal^  &o.  of  Da^du 

-*.  Jan.  4. 
Lowther,  M«  W^to  be  f6nr^  Judge  of  tiie  Conrti  of  Appeal^  &«•  of  Ben&res. 

ttC.  |Ja|i.  4., 
Macnaghten,  J.  D.,  Comet,  posted  to  6tlL  Light  Cay.  nt  Muttm.-^.  Jm,  8. 
Master,  W.,  Comet,  posted  to  the  10th  tkhi  Cav.— ^C.  J&u.  8. 
Mackay,  A.  J.,  Ens.,  potted  to  15th  N.  L— C.  Jnn.  R 
Mayow,  J.-HLW,,  Ene.,  posted  to  14lhN-  I.  at  Lucknow.— €,  Jan,«, 
M'Leod,  D.A.,  As8iat.-Surg.«  tododut)  with  Uih.  N.  L  m  As»am,-^.  Jan.  £1, 
MnrtinilB&*'  Sir  O.,  M^.*Gen.,  to  oomroand  fortress  of  Buxar,  v.  B\r  J.  Browitc* 

— C.  Jan.  26. 
M*Lenn,  fins.,.  rtm$  firom  2A  to  57lii  N.  L— €.  Jaib  16. 
Mansen,  C.  6.  Mr.,  to  hi  Assist  •Sec.  in  the  Western  P<iaTinc«|.--C.  J«|i.  19r 
Morrison,  D.  B.,  Mr.^  to  be  Register  of  city  of  Dinapore, — C.  Jan.  19. 
Macra,  J.  M.,  Assist-Snrg.,  to  perform  Med.  duties  of  Cirfl  atation  At  Fatttti 

V.Thomson. — C.  Jan^  12* 
M'CeiMiell,  W.  C,  Cadet,  to  be  Ensign.— C.  Jan,  12. 

MHQannell,  W.  C,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  57th  N.  L  at  Dinapore.— €.  Jan.  13, 
Mali,  J.  A.M.,  Mr.,tobeEntra  Assist  Regieler  of  the  Court  of  ftuddorl)eirantty 

and  NiaaoMit  Adawbut— C.  Feb.  15. 
Murray,  Lieut-Col,  l^Ok  Lanoers,  fb  be  ft  BrigAdier  tm  Bstnb.  r.  Combo. 

— C.  Jan.  26. 
Mostyny  J,  S.,  Lietit,  5th  S^ttra  N.  I.  on  far.  to  Emiype  for  health.*^.  Jim.  10. 
M'Oregor,  R.  G.,  Lieut^  Artil^  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health.-^^.  Jan.  20. 
Michie,  Aseist-Sorg.,  to  be  Vi^iiiator  in  the  Deoclm,  t.  IWIor,  promoted. 

•^-B.J«i^U. 
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mOBtOOORy  ■/ 
MitfordfR.;] 

.  Dacca.— Cr.Jw-4.. ,         .  .        >  ••     ^  <  ■     -i^     ■      ?'  j^^^  -.  w  . 

Binls,  J.  M.,  Mr.,  to  1>e  AisUUnt  to  Magfktri^  an4  Cqlbc^^r  ^^Tii>tiayih, 

M'Gregof,  Q.B^  IJc«^,Arfl%,  posted  ti^.tkc  ,ljO*^Wt#th^;^^3if^3)V 
Nerille,  Leut  2d  Grenadi^  |^.  J.  on  fUrlongli  to  Europe  tpr  a, twelve  mon^' 

CMMd^ib  »fr,  W.  V^  fim  ftwtv  of  cba  ZaiaK  Cplirt j^'Moi5a4f*Ur:i^^        1^ 

Fierce,  E,  Lieut-Col.,  to  be  Commandant  of  ArtU.  vith  a  seat  Vt  tli{ 
mrtfC-U  Pfeb:  12.    •     •  .  ^  -^       .    7  . 

Patenon,  J.,J.»  Sm»Vreni-  from  Uie  44tli  to  28th  N.  I,— C.  Pcb,  12. .  . '  .^'  ... 
Pcllcy,  C.  F.1  LiSt?r7tfi']Nf.  t  tb  lie  Capt.  V.'ElHs,  deceased.— Bt'Janl  17./ T^'r, 
Pine,  ^aj.-Geo^  app.  to  the  co'i^andof  the  Presidency  Blf.  tit  j^/iriify:jCil!j' 
cntta;  Vj'EkrrCahiwAtii,  returned  to  Europe.— C.  Jan,  28.  ',  ;,,'/.! 
Palagrare,  J:  H.,  AW$t-Sarg,  kppointed  to  44th  N.  I.— C.  l'^.  t2.  * *.  *;  «*'^' ' 
PIdcock,  Mr.  H.,  toiie  i^nd  Register  of  the  ZfOah  Court  at  MMfidiOid: 

P^^^&j^i;ieut^*filiTPo6rohf^^^^  '  '^  '-^""'' 

Prother,  £.  IC,  Lieut.  Artil.  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health. — B.  Jan.  4. 

Rieketta,  Mr.  H.,  to  be  }oint  MagistnOfe  attd  dep.  Cidlec.  of  Balaiore.— C.  Jan.  4. 
RcMera,  W.  H.,  Assi8t,-Suxjr.  placed  under  ordjers  of,  Su^rii^tc^^"Sii]n^ 

Cawnpore.rr-C.  Jm.  4.    '  ,    '^  '  '  '  iy .   .  ''  /"'  ,'.    *"    .'^: 

Rogers,  C,  fiia  ,'3?N:  !.  to  be  Ltent  t,  Martin^  dic^.-:4C,^  %i'iC>^'^^^^"l 
Riddell,  Mr.  R.F,  admit.  Assist-Surg.  on  rttob.^C.  J^S/ ^  '  ^"'^^^^  'T'l^'^ 


Kiddeii,  Mr.  lUr^  admit.  Assist.-9urg.  on  estao.— u.  uan^a.  \  •        ' « ♦  "  v 

Rarenscroft,  Mr.  ^Ts?,  idihfited  to  Car.  aiid  j^rtrnTiW  SDWi«t-i^/«BJ*«"»^^ 

SUDk>y,  W,  H.,  Lieut.  ISlh  N.  I.  on  furloufrli  to  Europe^— B.  Feb.  1^. 
Sterling,  Mr.  E„  to  be  CoUrttor  of  Strtmp«  of  Agra.— C.  F^b.  1,      ^  ^'^  •'"*^?5 
Sutton,  H.,  Lieut.  Artil.  to  act  us  Eicc.  Ei>^ti.  at  Mliow,  r.  Athtll^Bl'MlhK 
BtOckiTfU,  Mn  G.,  to  be  Jiidg*  anrt  Maf^istrate  of  Benares.-^.     iJ^S '»^n  .^iri i 
Sym(?»,  C,  Lieut*  19tli  N.  L|  pcrmiUcd  U>  rt-ifiga-*— C*  Juti,  y.  ^  ;  t^^j  ,5^^>if,n\i 

StockhouBo,  AiKisl.'Snrg.  rem.  from  4lh  e»tra  to  22dJS.  1^^-C,  Jjin^.^  ,i^i  J  ^ 
Shaw,  Mr,  T,  A.,  Judge  of  tbc  Zillah  of  Chittagong.— C*  Jan.  4.  i    ^/l 

Seuttj /Q^,  Cornel,  posted  to  4th  hL  Cit^.,  at  Mnttrav^^.  itm.  d*  .44I 

Steele  J  C,  Ens,  ptifiU-d  to  2fitK  N.  L  iit  Barrockpore.— C.  Juiit  S.  r^J 

Scott,  J.  C,  Eos*  poplcd  to  26th  N.  L  iit  Burriickpore,— C.  Jan.  8* 
Seymour »  R*^  Capt.,  to  be  Maj.  of  firig«Ur  id  Cuttnck.— C.  J  air.  13.  . 
Sniith,  El  ^*t  Lkul,  of  Engia.,  to  be  exe«ut.  EiigiJi.  of  6lh  '»r  Aihhiilvfjfl  di^  ,  Ar. 

V.  Irvini!.— C.  Jan*  2ti. 
Sfaeane,  Assist-Surg.  Idth  Lt  Pr.  on  fori,  to  Earqi>ft.for,  healthy— C  J[invl9^ 
Stainforth,  Mr.  H.,  Vfc 'sfeSmd  ^e^lstfer  »f  Icnik^^ 
Shaw,  W.,  Ens.  to  do  duty  with  U&  N.1.*rf^bgpore.^.  JW  Wf.  "^  '^"^"^ 

Shaw,  Mr.  Jas.,  tobe  Magistrate  of  Nuddcah.— C.  Feb.  8.  '  .-n  ,[uX 

Spiers,  Mr.  A.,  to  be  Assist,  to  the  Collector  jn  the  CeptralProTmce8.-r^5  Feb.  8. 

TwwJdeU,  A88i8t.-;5iTO.  Bt.  M.  ,Wt  do  mi^  d^^  of  pir.  atatipifi  ^. j^^MiVKmbJa 

Graham-^.  Ja^  20,.   V  r.        v.         »,:.L^i.    <    '•  .J  to  /Ul  ^rfJ  .•>iiiif.J 

Tnrquand,  W.  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  Judge  and  Magistrate  of   Dacca  Jeualpore. 

— C.  Jan.4.    .L   .  •. '    •:  ••  -•      ..i  !>....  ...  ^  it  t  •  ..^.'-:  ,  i\  :..  .•  uA  mU  Jf/iiol/ 

Thoma«^4^i4»1^1;8^iN^L»4Dnl«d6UJril.to>filleb^  j<i)  ,aoicoJ/ 

Trerelyan, C.  £.,^r. to  be  AsstMitztjqoiL of  De^m.^-^. dttui,  1  •  ?:  1  ^^J^jit/ 
Taylor,  J.,  Ens.,  26th«Kl4  n^^lMtmnm%^^^M^/d9t,'i*4kiHu^,riiUr.y^AA 
ThomADv  iB;  M.  M.I.  A^Miati!f9tti«.»  toiw  Smi^.  ib  Rliiirti^^gM^x<4^iabil^i 
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iSiHli^,  Maniigeii,  itnd  Dedthi\  40? 

T^tm^n^.  B.J  Eni.  ^7^  K.  t;' to  do  ctutyV  P*m^orl^^.'jku/4:  ^     ; '  "  ' 
Udnv.  CLIl.  Mt.,  V> baFirat  A^^ist-lUi;.  of  Uic  Cqwts of  S^ddei;  Dfe^faniiy  and 

Vtb«i^  J,  C:,  Mr,,  tobe  Judgtsatid  Nf9gistrat&  ofliiftn|i6ra.— C.  Jaii.  JI'^'tu''* 

Whlttinirliamj  Gen,  Sir  Stflinforc!,  Kt,  C.B,  and  K.CB^  to  coramaod  tjjje  C»^- 

pi)r(;  iHt.  of  tbu  army.— C-  Jan.  30. 
Whit«lbfd,  J.,  Lient.,  A^rtiU    (ntnviy  arriTcd)    pcnitetl  ^  lh<*  I2tli  camp.^  3d  IwrtT 

WiUon,  Davtrt,  Capt,  Ttli  N,  I.,  to  be  Resident  in  tke  Pefstan  Gulfp  y,  Siwiiniii 

^B,  Jiia,  12.  ':^,| 

Wynch^  F,  M.#  Mp,,  to  be  CoUectop  of  Stamps  in  CiilcutUi.— C.  Feb.  L  \s 

my>,  W.  J.,  Sufg:.,  ftppomt^d  ta  rsb  N.  L— c.  Feb.  11.  ,;^^ 

WSrai-ape,  A^  Assiat^-^drg^  oa  fnfloygb  to  Europi*  for  healtli,— C*  Sa^^  9^,  J. 
WlkVt  W.  H.,  Lieal.,  44th  N.  L,  to  be  CupUb  by  bre^.— C.  4m^  3fi«,     !r4^wl*f 
^feMjJUj^bt-Surg*,  on  furloug-b  to  EiLTopc. — €.  Jan.  2Q.  ,       .^^,,.t,  «| 

Young,  A.,  A8»j«t,-$i^5^  to.be  CJ?.  Smjg.  at  Kpra,^,  ^r^AwryT:^:  /in!  li' '  ^ 

l^tSlgt  the  lady  of  A.',  Esq.^  of  a  kon,  a^  Calcutta,  ian.  I^-  ♦"       ^  -.  -  -,-  '"■     j 
Andersoi^^el^jr^f  G,W.E8q.of^lU^gl?dte^  '/.*     fi 

Auley,tfieladyofiy.;E8q.qfa^on,C.Feb.U.         ,         ,        .    -^     -      ,      ^ 
Ann8t3|My^^jA4j;,if4^.^^^i!Vefl»,;E»q.rQ^^  ^v^  pf  a  sp%  C^  F^K^ f^^   , , ,, ,  ^^ .      <( 

S^^e  lad^^f;)e^iit|,;F^'lfr.;  ^iM.  Audit  den.  or  ii' iifiii^^/kt  totibi^ 
^*^^!ri^^/f:fi^  ^|a^t.  Mid  /^i;,\2f\ii  N,'  I.,  of  a  wn  j^j^Helir^'af  •Binitjfe^ 

Chartert,theladyiof\V.  S^E^q,  M'D^  of  a  daughter,  at  BarenijTiFf^  t. ^^ 

9f  WI^W-Jk^rWJLP^^*  Eiq-fc^^^ww-  atDinaBore,  Jan.  a:2.       '      :'  ?: 

Cnip,  thelady  of  faftUMfAx^fi  Ei^b.  of  a  daughter,  »tXaU:u^,^/ui^i^[ ,  v^ 

Dunlop,  the  lady  pf  Hif].  W.  52d  N.  I.,  of  a«on,  at  Burfisaol,  Jan.  la.  ^'  "  ■''- 

DeCnizj^e^'WUeof  Mr:  J.,SiA:Aj».-Sttrg.,  of  a  danghtei'.  at 'PoMWMBeffi' 

Feb.  1.  <.•.........•..  f         i^    .^   .,  . 

Davidaon,  the  la^  df  t^a]^  W^  B.6f  theHtmuiyooil  Shtii,  Of  aiM,  0.  I^WH:; 
Dowker,  theli^yXCipt',  ofadanghter,  atSuthom*,  Fcb.9. .  •    j  -^ 

Farran,  the  &dy  vf  UtnL  C,  HUh  N.  L|  of  a  aon,  at'MadraB»  Jan.'29.        ^        ? 

B*l^^^tba'llriiy'itof;Jiieilt  and'Adj.^Nagpore  S^nr^  e¥  a  ion,  at  NagtMMi^ 

Jan.  20.  '    ■     '  . 

dttf^iffy,  tte  li^y  of  Gly  &q.  of  a.aon,  at  Calcutta,  Jan,  17^,  .    ^ 

Grant,  tbela^yo(J.W.,£a^,  atMalda,  Jan.2;3.,    ^  .  > 

Hudson,  tbe  lady  of  0;  E.,  Eiq.,  AlStonwy-aUla*,  of  a  dai%bter,  at  CJaleiitli^ 
Jan.  28. 

£aDe,  the  lady  of  Licnt.,  of  Arttl.^  of  a  dai^hler,  a|  Duin-Pnni,  Jan.  19,  *, 

IIMlHid,  fhtlAdy  t>f  R.,Eaq.  Sitp.  Sur|r*,  of  *dan|rhter,  near  Benkiresj  Jan,  15.  *.' 
Laurie,  the  lady  of  Ltetit.  F.^  I2lh  N.  I.,  of  a  aon.  at  Mbow^r  B.  Feb.  23*         ".  %i 

MontU,  tlM?  lad^  of  R„  Ei«q»,  of  a  &an,  near  Herhanapore,  Feb.  2.  ^ 

Morton,  the  wife  of  Mf*  Sitb.-Conductor  G.,  of  a  bom,  at  BetLiuv*  Jan.  29,         i»f 
Mitf  hdU  the  lady  of  the  Rev,  J^  of  a  son,  U.  Feb.  7.  '  ' 

Migrath,  Uie  Uriy  of  A.  N.,  Eki.,  of  a.  *uo,  at  Arcat,  Feb.  9.  *  f 

Mtmxtt,  the  lady  of  M^.  1  lib  N.  1.^  erf  a  ioa,  al  VlEeanajfrum,  M".  Jan,  27« 
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4m  JP^iA^ MmUiim^na  fi^irthf. 

Feb.  14.  '        > 

y«lM«.  (Mladjof  R«  Eiq.  Civ.  StrfkOp  gf  ««oa,  a|  Dtn«9«l,  W>-  K 
OweI^thela47ofH.O.^E0q.,Cir.$en^ce,  Qfam>9,«lOiiwiip0r^NoiKi|i<  ^ 

Paton,  tht  UdfoiQ^Esq,  of  i^ danglitmr,  at B«Uigwig«»  Fab. 2. 
Pattle,  the  lady  of  Jamea,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Chowringhee,  Jan.  14 

Roe,  tiie  ladv  of  Oa|»t  Asf  .-QuArt-Maftt-6«n.,  of  a  daoffhter,  at  Bayoda,  Feb.  Jf. 

Roome,  the  lady  of  Mai.  of  a  daughter,  at  Bhewndy,  Feb.  4. 

itonald,  tiia  lady  of  R.  M.,  Esq.,  Attomey-at-law,  of  a  son,  at  Calt^tta^  VA.  if, 

teith,. thft  }ady  of  W.  R.,  Etq^r  erf  a  daughter,  al  1^  Fraiidaa^  hMm 

Jan.  30.  ,     '' 

Senior,  thejafy  tf  Lieut,  35th  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Vepery,  Jan.  25. 
Saunders,  the  lady  of  C.  A.,  £aq.,  jDf  a  daughter,  York  Ttotace,  Londto,*  July  U4 

Vincent,  the  lady  of  Ueut-Ad].,  16th  Lancers,  of  a  son,  at  Meemt,  Jan.  14. 
Vandenbeig^  tha  lidy  pf  J.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  C,  F^b.  13,  '    ; 

Weddcrbum,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  Civil  Senrice,  of  a  daughter,  Bombay,  ttb.  7. 
Wake,  tha  ladv  of'Capt  H*  W.,  of  tha  Bengal  Anny,  at.the  Cana  of  ^otfd  Bo^^ 
Wylde,  the  lady  of  Lieut  and  A4jutant,  14th  N.  t,  of  a  daughtei^  atl<uckB^> 

Feb.  3. 
Webster,  the  lady  of  tiio  Rer.  A.,  of  a  ftOfi,  at  Mradas,  Feb.  14.  ' 

Webster,  the  kdy  of  J„  Esq,  of  a  »Q>iW  at  Madrv,  Fab.  2fi  ...   .  J 

Young,  the  l^dy  of  Major  F.,  at  Deyndi,  Jan.  21. 

MARRUOEfl.  ^  <     .  .      H 


AmUxm,  mV.  J.  H.,'<MMt  ao^of  <hc  kn  H^Atmmm,  a^.i  W»fis»^  JNiw#» 

at  Calcutta,  Feb.  17.  ' '.    ' 

Cunliifc  B.,  Esq.,  Civil  Senrice,  to  Miss  Ifaigson,  at  Madras,  Feb,  3! 

Dickinson,  H.,  Esq.,  Cirll  Sarrica,  to  Misa  Watts,  Trinchlao^ly,  fleb.  17. 

Edwards,  Capt  R.,  of  the  ship  Sari  Kelly,  to  Miss  J.  A.  F.  Frandc,  at  Madras, 
Feb.  5. 

Foz,  W.,  Esq.,  to  Mary,  eldeit  dattghter  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Scott,  at  Calcutta,  Fab.  9. 

Q^ddard,  Mr.  R.  £.,  of  the  Goamiiisariat,  to  Mlu  E.  Tkylor,  atMadma,  Fab.  II. 

Hunter,  Lieut  C,  16th  N.  1.,  to  A.  E.,  third  daughter  of  T.  Morris,  Esq.,  Surr,- 
Gen.-Cus4j  London,  alBoa^bigr,  Jan. 2S.  .         q        .  .,. 

Qannah,  Mr.  W^  Apoth^caiy,  2d  Batt  ArtU.,  to  Miaa  M.  A.  M*AuUf ,  ^  m.- 
pore,  Feb.  12. 

Homett,  O.,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Delia  TumbuU,  at  Calcatta,  Jan.  12, 

Laroouroux,  P.  A.,  Esq.,  to  Miss  J.  M.  Praucliia  eWpst  daugl^t^r  olj  F^VHfDOii, 
Esq.,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  17.  .  . 

]UttdesaT,  A.  K.,  Eaq.,  AasisUnt-surgeon,  4th  Extra  K.  U  to  Mtsa  fi.  tfit, 
at  Calcutta,  Jan.  16.  ^     ,-      )\^,^, 

Mills,  A.J.M.,Em.,  Ciril  Sarvlee,  to  Miss  CalkcHne  M.  Marten,'  atfTaleillk 
Fab.  15.  ^'"'^ 

Ross,  Mr.  0.  S.  F.,  Merchant,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  G.  Ross^  Concl,^^  Xjuvfii^ 
daughter  of  Mr.  Conductor  Ross,  of  Belgaum,  at  BeBary,  Jan^.         ,1 

Stewart,  H.  T.,  Esq.,  of  MirzapOre,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  N.'Mabi4s, 
Esq.,  of  Castle  Troy,  Limerick,  Ireland,  at  Agra,  Jan.  Vi.  . 

Sherer,  Lieut  &  M.,  57th  N.L,  to  Jana,  thMdaitthler  of  Brig.  OttOlONa, 
at  Calcutta,  Feb.  h  o  ^ 
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VaB»  C«8t.B«S^  CoBUBAoderof  the  brig  JT.  JAtf^,  to  Thereto  relktof  Capt. 
A.  D'Coil^t  Chittaipog,  Jan  2. 

Wheeler,  Lieut  F.,  Interp.  and  Quar.-Mas.  2d  Light  Car.,  to  Caroline,  youngest 
dMigklii'  oTthe  Rerr.  W.  fdraer,  Disiriet  Oh^pkin,  at  NttiiUfabad,  Feb.  1. 


DEATHS. 

Brenen,  J.  L^  Esq.,  Asslst.-$urg.,  aged  38,  at  Calcutta,  Jsn.  28« 
Burtop,  J,  C^  Esq.,  aged  47,  at  Sea,  Jan.  23. 
Boyce,  Lieut  6.  K.,  Ist  Euro.  regt.  at  Musulipatam,  Feb,  19. 
Biolkridge,  Oie  Udy  of  Capt,  IT  M.  48th  regt  at  Pondicherry,  Jan.  25« 
Bochaoan,  J.  R.,  Esq.  AssUt-Surg.  i;th  N,  Ji^at Pelhi,  Feb.  7. 

Colyev,  Lieut  M.  T.,  of  the  Artil.  at  Dum  Oom,  Febi  13. 

Forrester,  W.,  Esq.,  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Cntlack,  Jan.  21. 

Grant,  Catherine  Smith,  wife  of  C.  Qsmt,  Esq.,  aged  35,  at  BondM^,  Fa^w  10. 

Green,  Ekanpr,  daughter  of  J.  Green,  Sub  Cond«  of  QrdnaAC«»  H^  ^^0  T^^n 

and  six  months,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  14. 
Orifiths,  Lieut  and  Quart  Mast,  F.  B.,  42d  N.  L  at  Gooty,  Feb.  20. 
Gnmt,  tlielady  of  Sir  Charlst,  at  Bombay,  F)^.  10. 

Kempt  Mr.  F.  R.  G.  B.^  son  of  the  late  Capt  F.  Keittpt,  «t  Bombay,  Feb.  8. 

Lanrley,  Fred.  D.,  infant  son  of  Lieut  Langley,  3d  Light  Cav.,  at  Arcot,  Jn.  27. 

Ledfie,  Captain,  the  lady  of,  38th  N.  I.,  abovQ  Bogwaqgolah,  Jam  iJL 

Page,  R.  M.,  Esq.,  at  Chowringhee,  Feb.  13. 

Ritchie,  Mr.  $.,  chief  oAoer  of  the  Ctutk  Forbes^  «t  sea,  Jan.  1. 

.XMrlBr,A«#ib  thaiifiBldaaghlsrof  Jaeot.4M.1%ylor,  8Sth  N.  L,  at  FoMa, 

Jan.  31. 
^•9^  Mfb  W.,  UrmwstaMa  keeper  at  Trichinapaiy,  Jan  18. 
Thomas,  Frances,  eldeat  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Thomasi  at  Haxaiee- 

bangfa,Ftb.2. 
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Data. 

June  36 
June  25 


ABRIYALS    FROM   EASTSRN    PORTS. 


J 

July 
July 
July 
July  10 
JiUy  i* 
July  21 
July  24 
July  26 


Downs      ., 

Downs 

Weymouth 

Downs 

Portsmouth 

Ramsgate  .. 

Portsmouth 

LifierpiA)! « . 

Plymouth  . . 

Plymouth  .. 

Portsmouth 

Downs 

Doirtr 

Isle  of  Wight 

Isk  of  Wight 


Rewer 
England' 

Exporter 

Cornwall 

Sarah 

Juliana 

Wellington     . . 

Frances  »« 

Mary  Ann 

Proridence 

Mountstuart  Elph< 

Mibbcrt 

Ganffes- 

Dunlra 

Li^Mebille.. 


nace^Dfpait    Data. 
1827. 

Broad       ..     Bengal  ..  Feb.     9 

Reay         ..     China    ..  Feb.   10 

BulKm      ..     Bengal  ,•  Jan.  «-« 

Younghusband  Bengal  ..  Feb.  24 

MiUer       ..     Bengal  ..  Jan.   14 

Innes        ..     Bengal  ..  Feb.     9 

Erans        . .     Madras . .  Mar.    8 

Heaid       ..     Bengid  ..  Feb.     4 

Spottiswoode    Singapore  Mar.    2 

Ardlie        ..     Madras..  Feb.     4 

Henning    ..     Bombay.,  Feb.  27 

Theaker    ..     Bombay..  Feb.    17 

Lloyd        ..     Bengal  ..  Feb.     8 

Hamilton  ..     China    ..  Mar.    4 

Clifford     ..     China    ..  Mar.    4 
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▲MtlTALS    IN   BA8TBEN    POBT8. 


Diile. 
1827. 
Feb.  12 
Feb.  12 
Feb.  15 
Feb.  17 
Feb  19 
Feb.  28 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  4 
Mar.  31 
April  1 
April  7 
April  29 
May  — 


Pott  of  Antril. 

N.S.  Wales    . 

N.S.  Wales    . 

V.  D.Lanct    . 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Batavia 

Bataria 

Madras 

Mauritius 

Mauritius 

Cape 

Cape 

St  Helena      .. 


Albion  •  • 

Midas 

Admiral  Cockbnm 

Britannia 

Rosella 

James  . . 

Mary 

MeUlsh 

Seppings  .w 


Hanrey 

DuBDc^an  Casde 
Farquharson 


S^' 


Ralph 

Bagrie         •• 
Cooling 
Walker 
ke 

esfield 
Guy 
Vincent 
Loader 
Cochlan 
Findlay 
FUnn 
Cruickshanks 


PortofDilvt 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 


DEPABTUBBfl    FROM   BUB^PC. 


Oste. 

1827. 
June  19 
June  23 
23 
June  2ft 
June  28 
June  30 
Jnly     2 


July 
Jufy 

July 

July 
July 

i^ 

July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July  11 
July  11 
July  12 
July  12 
July  14 
Jnly  15 
July  15 
July  16 
July  17 
Jnly  18 
Jnly  24 
July  25 


PortofDepsrt 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Liverpool 

Lirerpool 

Deal 

Deal 

Portmotttli 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Portsmouth 

Portsmonth 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

CofPea 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Liverpool 

Deal 

6ieenock 

Deal 

Deal 

Portsmooth 

Liverpool 

Greenock 

Deal 

DmI 


Ship's  Name. 


Dssthiatioo. 


Topaa 

Stroyan 

Atoiritios 

Streuthall 

Dinning      •  • 

Mauritias 

Strangford 

Gray 
Liddel 

Mauritius 

Hiaa  and  Jane   . . 

Mauritloi 

JohnHi^ea    .   .. 

W«rtkii^|ton 

B««»l 

Sunbury 

Pattison      .. 

Mauritius 

Ma.y       - 

Laird 

Cape 

Midgrave 

Turner 

Cape 

Edward 

Hoklridge   .. 

Bataria 

Promise 

Landes        .. 

Mauritlut 

LordMelriUe    .. 

Browne 

Bengal 

Barbara 

Pearson 

Cape 

Carnarvon 

Winspear    . . 

Bengal 
Mad-dcBengal 

Jane 

Jamieson     . . 

Cam  Brea  Castle 
Euphrates          •  • 

Davey 
Buckham    .. 

Bengal 
Bengal 
Ma£&  Bengal 

raphittston 
AehUlea 

Adunson     .. 

Maorithis 

Padaqg 

Rogers 

Padang 

Neptune 

Cumberledge 

Bom.&BM«al 

Britannia 

Ferries 

Bombay 

BurrdU 

Metcalfe     .. 

Singi^Mifa 

Hussaren. 

Gibson        . . 

(?«pe 

Kerens 

MacFarlane 

nT^.  Wales 

Mary  Ann 

Boucaat      . . 

Bengal 

Martha 

Lindsay      .. 

Bengal 

Arethusa 

Hamilton    .. 

Baretto,  Jon.     . . 

Shannon     .. 

Bengal 

Macintosh  .. 

Bengal 

Turners 

Leader        .. 

Bombay 

Comet 

Fraser 

Bombsy 

Upton  Cattle 

Wildridge   .. 

Bombay 

Oyne 

Cotgrave     •• 

Bombay 
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By  the  MwtntEtvari  kiphimtGne^  Capt.  Heaiiiag|  from  BomliAy  : — Co).  Km* 

Tttdv,  C.  B*; Ctiiit.  Gordoii,  Mftdrns  Anny  ;  Aon(»rioft,  Murines; ftrLpno, 

20iii  Rpft-ii — -M'Kcn^k,  2d  Qulh'Ti's  Rvgt,^  Dr,  Belt  md  (ndjr;  Mf.  ana  Mra. 
Jeokyns  ;  Me^damcs  Willbugbly  amd  Marlcod  5 14  cblldrfTi ;  !22mefti  the  women 
and  chiklren  of  H,  M's.  aniJ  ffon.  Company's  tfoops^  left  nt  St.  Helena ;  Col. 
Ues^mnn,  Bombay  ArUl*  i  Dr,  ThomtOD,  Miuif  ftfl  do.  i  J<  Elpblastotie,  Esq.  C, 
S. ;  Mj-b.  Etpltm^torie. 

By  the  MjfporUr  from  Beof^l  v — Capt  rbip|»%  ^th  r«^t  |  Enilgo  Ctniwy, 
99ih  ngL  i  Mr,  Chartris,  Xkjr.  Aedit.  Cc^m,  Geo* 

By  tlii  G^tf,  Qakkt  from  BomUaVj  at  lirprpoo)  gist  Jifne  i — Lieut.  Km- 
netit  22d  N.  1. 5,  Superintend,  ^ir^.  mt.  Mra,  Mill  and  Master  KeabulJ  |  Mtl 
Paiiep  and  ton  j^ibees  Logiet ,  and  MMier  Barm, 

By  Ih*  JwJiait«i,  lEtneiy  froflsUenfjd  : — Capt*  Howea  and  la^y  ;  l-WtiL  Bwltoa^ 
5^tire|t,;  Eoaign  Sneil,  2d  regt^  Mrs,  Warrco  »nd  Mr^ 'C<3h  Hayjptoiii 
Misiea  Wbt*atley,  left  at  the  Ci|«, 

By  the  Ifxi/in^lflii,  Evuia,  frooi  Madrai  : — Majon  G&tdag«  and  Grty  |  Capti* 
Bailey  «xid  Canip1>eil,  4*jtTi  reaft. ;  En»igtis  Chriftfe  aod  Fatirfe*  ;  Mf.  hunt«r  dt 
^i«  Qiidl  Sern^  ^  and  Mi£>ierH  Rudyprdlf  CtimpbcUi  Gam(i|[(e,  MftiLi^^ii,  and  Grey : 
Meidaliici  CantpbeU,  Tkhboume,  Fitip&trkk,  Qwpage,  and  Ortjy  j  and  fHu^ 
ierranU. 

By  th4$ ild4fiJ«r  from  Ben^ :— T,  F.  WaghiOra^  Esq.,  Company**  Marine, 

By  the  C&mwaii^  fiom  Bengal  i — C4>U.  Pjappar  aod  iCniirht  |  Capt^.  J.  Alijitfte, 
3d  N.  Lt  Cii'r,  J.  Jobrifiton,  ArtrL  and  J.  Day,  a?th  reg,;  Lii^atenants  CottnoUy, 
(5th  rc!g.  LL  CftT.»  P,  R.  Harrii,  B7th  reg,  j  Ennign  Dndly,  87th  rcg.  |  George  Maie- 
kiilop  and  Wm.  Blunt,  Eftqf,^. ;  Masters-  Blnnt,  Angela,  Fcmii,  lind  Mm* 
1ciltt>p  \  M«!(dBmes  Maeltillop^  Blunt,  Angdb,  und  Lav« ;  Mi«Ke-«  Blunt, 
Aapb,  «b4  Bwclay  1  their  iwrvania  |  AiajoP  Fittk  and  Matlctt  liuided  M  St 

Bf  lh#  Pr^tlrnte,  Ardlk^  from  MidPM  ^^Majaf  Oshorn ;  Cdpt,  BeH ;  Dm- 
0||I«t|ti«  MUl  l!<^tt;  Meaars.  Lercek  and  Edvii^  ;  Masters  Cl«boni.  Lc^vick, 
Cd«;  bklialA,  fMrhiigTAAae ;  M^^dai&eg  OisbottiSj  Cassm,  and  hctuck  i  Mi^aet 
Onfrori],  te^M,  und  Caaain- 

Ji|r  IliC /'W/jr  A>J77J  array,  Sufflen^  from  C«$i<MI  and  the  Maimtliu  t — Captab 
Otti  !17di  rtur*  (ditd  al  sea  J  *  Lieut.  Vonng  ;  Df,  Armstrongs  j  Mr.  W-rkdil ;  Mf. 
and  Mr»*  Co<»pei- ;  Lady  GifEbrd ;  Mi^jieii  ParuieU:,  Bc^t,  and  MacMulIrn^  73 
|nr«iidK  (two  died)  *  ihrm  women  \  u*ii  ckUdren.  Sir  Hajding  GijilDiil^  lait 
Chief  Judgv  al  Ci^ylon,  died^Olb  ApriJ,  off  tlw  Capa. 

By  tlw  JiuMlrtf,  firom  Cbi«A  i — Mf.  Geo,  Hiratilioi],  from  Bcnfltli  Mr.  aoi 
Mm*  latb«  Cole^  and  four  chilidren^  from  St*  Hcleai  ^  Mr,  Richard  LMch  aad 

By  tJift  t^  iltctriiUt  from  Clnna  i— Capt.  Bccon,  Bcnij.  E*iaB. ;  Mn\oi 
Stcwan  Afld  tAdy  jund  Hon,  iiid  Atiirgiu'et  Ciljford  Skwart,  (horn  al  Ka»  24|k 
Mfty  i)  otie  nttlvv^'  f eoudo  aervanu  j^ 

PORTIMOOTBi  Jnly  19,— Ami^dhts  Majfily'h  *b)p  B^mUri^a,  Unm  Mattrw. 
•alted  15th  FeK  lYiiieomali?t"2Athi  If^ft  Ihert-  ihif  Thnhn^  Hidm,  witli  Iosm  tif 
iQiirn-iniat  \  arrived  at  the  Cap^  cin  lb<?  19tb  of  April ;  on  tbt?  4tU  4>i"  May  the 
T^aiia  twn«j  into  SlmonS  Bay,  with  losa  of  mi^o-nitt&t,  quarlcr-hoata,  wb««], 
bulwarks.  &c.,  having  experienced  a  most  dreadful  gale  on  the  3d  of  April ;  sailed 
on  the  5th  of  May  from  the  Cape>  and  anired  at  St  Helena  on  the  25th  of  May ; 
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Itdihert  Hie  Farquharaon,  for  Chiiia»  to  sail  next  d«jr ;  arrifed  at  Ascension  ott 
the  30th  May,  and  sailed  2d  of  June,  left  there  the  Orestes  transport,  from  the 
Coast  of  Afnca,  with  invalids,  for  Et^^d ;  8th  of  March  spoke  the  OtkeUoy  from 
Liverpool  for  Calcutta,  the  whole  of  the  crew  very  sickly.  When  the  BoaAceu. 
sailed,  the  squadron  in  India  were  empkiyed  as  follows :  Jm>a  (Rear-Admiral 
Gage),  Cyrene,  and  Champion,  at  Trinconudee :  Tanutr,  Aihol,  and  Pnndm^ 
in  the  Red  Sea;  iZoifiAout,  and  Fly,  at  New  Sduih  Wales ^Jfim^  at  Bomhar. 
The  Cape  squadron  was  thus  disposed  of :  Owen  Glendower  (Com.  ChristiaB),^ 
and  Sparrowhawk,  in  Simon's  Bay ;  Samarangj  at  the  Mauritius ;  Helicon,  cntlier 
passa«^e  to  Mombas,  Zanzibar,  and  the  Mauritius.  The  garrison  at  Ascension 
were  healthy.  Colonel  NichoUs,  the  Governor,  was  busy  in  making  roads,  turtle 
ponds,  and  bringing  Uie  ground  into  cultivation,  in  spots  that  would  admit  of  it. 
The  island  had  produced,  this  season,  green  peas,  sweet  pototoes,  and  carrots  ; 
but  water  had  become  rather  scarce,  from  ample  supplies  being  given  to  shins 
that  had  touched  there.  The  BotuHceaj  after  leaving  St.  Helena,  met  with  lif«t 
variable  winds,  and  had  the  N.  £.  trade  winds  very  far  to  the  northward,  whJdi 
accounts  for  her  long  voyage.  She  spoke  the  Romneiff  50,  Capt  N.  Lorkver; 
in  lat.  44.  12.  N.  long.  22. 10.  W.,  bound  to  Quebec,  wtth  trooi»  (^^0  mppae** 
the  BoatHcea  with  a  week's  provisions ;)  and  aJao,  on  the  12th  inst.,  the  Mount 
Stuart  Elphinstone,  from  Bombay,  in  lat  47.  50.  N.  20^  6.  W.,  and  the  BoatBcem 
supplied  her  wi^  provisions,  being  bound,  with  soldiers,  to  London,  the  Bom^ 
dicea  has  been  nearly  three  years  actively  employed  in  IflOia,  daring  which  timi> 
she  lost  more  than  one*third  of  her  officers  and  men.  Theit  is  only  one  gwi- 
room  officer  come  home  that  went  out  with  her. 

It  is  said  that  the  Briton  frigate,  Capt^n  Augustus  W.  J.  Clifbrd,  C.R.,  is  on 
her  return  fh>m  St.  Petersburgh,  to  be  fitted  to  take  out  Lord  Wflliam  Bentinck^ 
appointed  Governor-General  of  India. 


ERBATUM. 

Iff  Colonel  Stanhope's  speech  on  the  Patronage  of  the  Eist  India  DirecCon* 
given  in  our  last  Number,  there  were  some  errors  which  it  is  important  to  eor- 
,rect.  The  passage  beginning  at  the  sixteenth  line  from  the  bottom  of  pafe  1M> 
should  have  run  thus  :  '  With  respect  to  the  officers  in  the  Company's  serviosy 
Wre  was  no  doubt  that  their  appointments  woiUd  sell  in  the  market  for  1,000[^ 
each ;  for  they  received  twice  as  much  pay  as  the  officers  in  the  King's  service^ 
and,  after  twenty-two  years,  they  were  entitled  to  a  pension  equal  to  Kin^r's  foH 
pay.  Thccometcies  and  ensigncies  in  the  King's  service  were  sold  fromX260£» 
to  450/. ;  the  lieutenantcies  from  1,785/.  to  7007. ;  the  captaincies  from  S,500A 
to  1,800/. ;  the  majorities  from  8,300A  to  3,200/. ;  and  the  lientenaTU-cdoneldes 
from  9,000/.  to  4,500/.  Such  were  the  regulation  prices  for  the  above  commissions 
in  the  diflierent  branches  of  the  service  \  but  all  of  these  were  clandestinely  sold 


for  at  least  one-third  more  than  the  sums,  specified.  Now,  all  similar  oonmns- 
sions  in  the  Company's  service  are  obtlnpi  gimtia*  No*9an  couldt  there- 
fore, doubt  that  these  five  commissions^  ^ira  doOble  pay  and  double  pensioBS 


attached  to  them,  as  in  the  Company's  service,  wm^  t(^rth  1,000/.  The  p^rchaae- 
money  would,  of  course,  be  furnished  by  the  relationAStpr  friends,  and  could  prove 
no  injury  to  those  excellent  officers  who  desenred  evs^j^teward,  and  in  fact  cost 
the  sfpite  far  less  than  the  Civil  Senrioe.' 
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Thb  East  India  Company's  Monopoly. 

*  East  India  Trade. — ^We  would  respectfully  ask  the  merchants  of  Liyerpooly 
and  of  the  other  outports,  whether  it  is  too  soon  to  commence  oipehitions  for  the 
prerention  of  a  renewal  of  one  of  the  odions  Monopolies  in  this  countrv,  the 
Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  ?  Will  not  the  approaching  expiration  of 
tiie  present  Charter,  and  the  prerioos  notice  to  which  the  Company  is  entitled, 
Becessarily  bring  on  the  great  strug^e  in  a  short  time  ?  If  so,  the  friends  of 
Free  Trade  should  *'  up  and  be  stirring  ;*'  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  should 
meet  and  submit  practical  information  to  the  Government  and  the  public ;  and 
ike  press  should  promote  the  discussion  of  the  question  so  industriously,  that 
everv  independent  mind  in  the  kingdom  may  be  enlightened,  and  therefore 
decided,  on  the  subject.  When  this  shall  be  the  case,  the  Monopolists,  notwith* 
standing  all  their  present  influence,  will  become  powerless ;  and  as  far  as  we 
can  aid  in  the  good  work,  our  pens  and  onr  columns  shall  not  be  wanting/— 
Zkftrpool  Mercury,  August  3,  1827. 

We  have  prefixed  this  paragraph  to  the  observations  we  mean  to 
offer  in  this  article,  principally  to  show,  that  in  those  quarters  from 
which  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  the  greatest  exertions  in  obtaiiung 
the  emancipation  of  India  from  her  present  state  of  subjection  to  a 
Company  of  Monopolists,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  disappointed.  We 
might  have  added  others  of  a  similar  tendency  from  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  and  other  large  trading  towns,  but  it 
is  unnecessary.  The  note  of  preparation  has  only,  to  be  sounded  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  whole  countiy  will  be  in  arms 
against  a  system  by  which  no  one,  not  even  the  monopolists  them- 
selves,  can  be  said  to  profit,  unless  the  mere  patronage  of  the  East 
India  Directors,  and  the  jobs  of  ^eir  dependent  constituents,  as 
contractors  and  suppliers  of  stores,  be  so  considered  $  for  as  to  the 
great  body  of  the  Proprietors  of  India  Stqck»  who,  in  truth,  consti- 
tute the  East  India  Company,  they  derive  not  a  fraction  more  o£ 
benefit  from  the  existence  of  their  monopoly  than  the  public  at  large, 
as  they  receive  only  the  ordinary  interest  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  embarked  by  them  in  this  concern,  according  to  the  cnr^ 
rent  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  the  public  fuuds  of  the  day ;  and  if 
this  stock  were  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  King's  Government 
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to-morrow,  they  would  be  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  at  present 
with  respect  to  their  actual  income  or  gains. 

This  being  the  case,  it  will  be  naturally  asked,  for  what  reason, 
then,  do  they  cling  with  so  much  fondness  to  a  system  from  which 
th^y  derive  no  benefit  ?  and  what  ground  is  there  for  believing  that 
the  aalien  generally  might  derive  advantage  from  the  thrqwing  opw 
a  trade  which,  in  the  hands  oi  those  who  at  present  carry  it  on, 
is  altogether  tmproductive  ?  To  answer  these  questions  satb&c- 
torily,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain,  in  a  Ihmiliar  manner,  what  is 
the  Qlfittire  and  constitMtiQn  ^  tl^  fUut  Indiii  Compwiy>  how  its 
trade  is  conducted,  and  what  are  the  causes  of  perseverance  in  a 
system  so  inimical  to  the  manu&etunng  and  mercantile  interests  of 
the  country :  in  doing  which  we  shall  be  as  brief  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  will  admit. 

The  (Mri^n  and  progressive  history  of  the  East  India  Company  has 
been  detaikd  with  great  fidelity  in  a  series  of  papers  first  published 
in  this  Journal,  under  the  title  of  the  'Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
British  Power  in  theSast  >*  *  and  is,  therel^re,  now  sufficiently  w«U 
known  to  render  it  unneeessary  to  revert  to  its  early  annak.  It! 
preseat  position  is  of  more  impqirtance  to  be  considered,  and  Uiis  w* 
proceed  to  state. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Cast  India  Company,  vested  in  the  toTeral 
estaWfihpo^ents  poAs^ssed  by  them  in  India  and  in  England^  iochid* 
ing,  therefore,  all  their  pubhc  buildings  in  both  countriei^  with  th^ 
fbrtresses,  magazines,  warlike  stores,  ships,  merchandiBe,  &e%,  ii  M 
open  stock  5  that  is,  any  individual  desiring  to  be  a  member  of  the 
East  India  Company,  niay,  by  purchasing  ever  so  smsUl  ^  oiwitity 
of  this  stodc,  beeooie  a  shareholder,  as  in  any  other  joint  stocV  com* 
pany,  and  consequently  have  an  inteveal  in  the  property,  as  well  as  a 
diare  in  the  numagement  of  the  con^erOt  To  entitle  him  to  be  pxe^ 
seat  at  any  of  the  debates  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors  at  the  Indii^ 
lIoQse,  he  must  possesa  500/.  ttaek,  aad  having  this,  he  may  sfetJk 
as  feequently  apd  as  much  at  length  as  he  pleases  on  the  Cotnpany*« 
affhiis.  Before  he  can  be  allowed  to  vole,  however,  on  any  question 
discussed,  he  must  possess  1000/.  sloclf;,  and  h«ve  been  in  possessioii 
of  this  for  a  full  year  I  As  proprietor  ^  500/.  stock,  he  may,  tbere^ 
fore,  on  the  very  d^y  afker  completing  his  purchase^  possess  thiQ 
power  of  addressing  and  persuading  the  whole  body  to  any  particu** 
kr  measure,  carrying  perhaps  the  votes  of  a  thoAisand  by  his  in-* 
tuenceovev  their  mimb  or  interests  5  but  befoire  he  can  give  hisown 
single  and  solitary  vote  upon  the  very  question  to  which  he  may  hi 
^fe  to  bring  ^  votes  of  hundreds^  he  must  have  double  4he  quan^ 
tity  of  stock,  and  possess  it  fot  three  hundred  times  as  long  a  pervxl ! ! 
In  other  words,  a  man  having  the  smalkst  amount  of  property  in  tho 

•  See  the  ^  Oriental  Herald/  vol.  v.  p^  34^  et  seq. 
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eoBceni^  and  h^ng  entirely  ignorant  of  its  nature  and  intereats,  maf 
assume  the  functions  of  a  proposer  of  new  laws,  or  an  abrogate  df 
old  ones,  and  take  a  lead  in  measures  of  the  most  important  lund  i 
while  the  same  man  must  possess  double  the  amount  of  property^ 
and  pass  an  entire  year  in  acquiring  experience  before  he  can  b^ 
supposed  qualified  to  form  any  opinion  on  the  Con^pany's  affiurs 
with  sufliciont  judgment  to  express  that  opinion  by  a  vote ! 

It  might  thus  happen  that  the  East  India  Company  of  to-morrow, 
by  the  present  Proprietors  selling  out  their  stock,  on  any  occasion 
of  alarm,  might  be  formed  of  an  entirely  different  set  of  indiyidual^ 
from  die  East  India  Company  of  to-day  5  and,  in  point  of  feet,  con- 
tinual fluctuations  are  thus  occurring,  to  such  an  extent,  that  on  no 
two  succeeding  days  is  the  East  India  Company  the  same,  either  in 
the  number  or  identity  of  the  individuals  composing  it. 

The  present  number  of  Proprietors  is  understood  to  be  about  3000  f 
the  amount  of  stock  held  by  each  varying  from  500i.  to  10,000i.*  Tq 
purchase  this  amount  of  stock  requires  between  two  and  three  tinae9 
the  nomioal  amount  of  the  quantity  of  stock  piurchased.  At  the 
moment  of  our  writing  this,  the  price  of  India  Stock  is  2602.  sterling 
for  each  lOOZ.  stock  or  share ;  the  reason  of  which  difference  19 
this :  instead  of  dividing,  as  any  other  trading  company  would  do^ 
the  exact  amount  of  profit  or  loss,  the  Directors,  sanctioned  of  course 
by  the  Proprietors  themselves,  declare,  as  it  is  called,  a  dividend  of 
10|  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  actually  pay  the  whole  body  of  Pro^ 
prietors  the  interest  on  their  amount  of  stock,  whatever  it  may  be, 
at  this  rate,  in  two  half  yearly  payments  of  5^  per  cent,  each.  Th^ 
consequence  is,  that  calculating  money  to  be  worth  from  3  to  5  per 
cent,  interest,  according  to  the  actual  rate  yielded  by  other  publie 
funds,  the  100/.  India  Stock,  which  yields  lOj  per  cent,  per  annum, 
is  worth  (the  security  being  considered  equally  good)  ^601.,  because 
it  would  take  that  sum  in  any  other  description  of  funded  property 
to  yield  the  same  amount  of  interest  5  the  value  being  wholly  de- 
pendent on  that  result,  and  the  price  of  India  Stock,  therefore,  rising 
and  foiling  with  other  public  securities,  from  the  same  causes,  and 
generally  in  the  same  raUo. 

The  fixed  nature  of  this  interest  is  occasioned,  1st,  by  the  Legis* 
lature  having  limited  its  maximiun,  enacting  that  the  Company 
ahonki  never  divide  a  greater  interest  than  10^  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  their  capital  stock  $  and,  ^y,  by  the  Directors  having  also 
limited  its  minimum,  providing  that  the  Proprietors  shall  never 
divide  leu  than  the  utmost  amount  allowed  them  by  the  statute* 

The  motive  which  induced  the  LfCgislature  to  fix  a  maximum 
was  this  :    In  the  early  history  of  the  East  India  Company,  whea 

•  Sec  'Oriental  Herald,'  vol.  v.  p.  610,  for  an  analysis  of  the  material 
of  which  the  Directors  are  formea. 
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no  limits  were  set  to  their  dividends^  not  only  was  their  trading 
monopoly  extremely  profitable,  but  these  gains  were  so  augment^ 
by  the  actual  plunder  of  provinces  and  people  in  India^  that  afier 
paying  the  most  extravagant  establishments  in  both  countries,  and 
permitting  their  servants  abroad  to  partake  largely  in  the  fruit  of 
their  rapacity,  the  dividends  among  the  Proprietors  were  enormous.* 
The  Legislature,  believing  that  by  limiting  the  amount  of  the  divi- 
dend at  home  they  would  prevent  the  rapacity  by  which  these  had 
hitherto  been  augmented  in  the  spoils  sent  from  abroad,  reduced 
the  standard  to  10|  per  cent.,  as  the  highest  rate  that  could  be 
attained.  Not  the  slightest  alteration,  however,  has  been  occasioned 
by  this  in  the  rapacity  of  the  Company,  which  still  pursues  the  same 
undeviating  policy  of  wringing  from  the  country  subject  to  their 
rule  the  uttermost  farthing  it  can  yield.  The  same,  or  even  a 
greater,  proportion  of  surplus  revenue  is  still  raised  -,  and  what  is 
not  divided  among  the  Proprietors  of  S^k  as  gain,  is  now  spent  in 
maintaining  the  civil  and  military  establishments  of  the  country,  in 
providing  for  the  dependents  of  the  Directors  and  Proprietors,  and 
in  upholding  a  system  of  waste  and  extravagance,  which  never  could 
have  been  long  countenanced  were  the  Proprietors  allowed  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  a  more  wise  and  economical  system,  by  sharing  its 
profits  among  themselves. 

The  motive  of  the  Directors  for  fixing  the  minimum  of  the 
dividends  at  10|  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  plain  enough.  They  are 
themselves,  of  necessity.  Proprietors  of  India  Stock  to  a  large 
amount ;  and  it  is  their  interest  (as  much  as  it  is  that  of  the  land- 
owners of  England,  or  any  other  class,)  to  make  their  property  as 
productive  as  possible.  As  the  declaration  of  the  yearly  amount  of 
dividend  rests,  therefore,  with  themselves,  they  fix  it  at  the  very 
highest  standard  that  the  law  will  allow,  making  their  minimum 
correspond  with  the  Legislature's  maximum,  and  taking  care  never 
to  fall  below  it. 

On  this,  the  question  naturally  arises^  how  do  they  provide  for 
these  dividends  ?  And  by  what  imaginable  process  can  they  be 
kept  at  the  same  real  rate,  whether  the  affairs  of  the  Company  are 
prosperous  or  otherwise  ?    This  requires  explanation. 

The  capital  stock  (^  the  East  India  Company  consists  of  two 
descriptions  of  property  ^  what  is  called  the  dead-stock,  t.  e.  money 
laid  out  in  things  not  easily  re-convertible  into  money  again ;  and 
the  quick-stock,  or  money  partly  invested  in  saleable  materials  in 
India  and  England,  and  partly  existing  in  mercantile  property  con* 
tinually  coming^  market  in  both  countries,  and  actual  cash  existing 
in  the  public  treasuries  of  each  country  respectively. 

As  a  set-off  to  these,  there  is  in  each  country  also  large  debts : 
•  See  *  Oriental  Herald/  vol.  vi.  p.  2.  et  ie^. 
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1.  Of  money  owing  to  individuals  in  India,  who  have  advanced 
it  to  the  Governments  of  the  respective  Presidencies,  in  various 
loans,  at  from  4  to  8  per  cent.,  for  which  they  hold  a  security, 
something  like  Exchequer  bills,  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest, 
and  known  in  India  by  the  current  name  of  *  Company's  Paper.* 

2.  Of  money  owing  to  the  Government  of  England,  partly 
for  sums  due  as  the  condition  of  the  Charter,  which  have  never  yet 
been  paid,  and  partly  for  actual  advances  made  by  way  of  loan; 
and, 

3.  In  money  due  to  the  whole  body  of  Proprietors,  to  the  full 
amount  of  their  stock,  which  is  of  course  nothing  else  than  their  con- 
tributions of  each  individual  towards  the  common  treasury  of  the 
concern  ^  though  this,  being  owing  from  the  body  to  Uie  individuals 
composing  it,  differs  from  the  debt§  due  from  the  body  to  ethers 
not  forming  a  part  of  itself. 

The  resources  of  the  Company  consist : 

1.  Gt  the  profits  on  the  exclusive  trade  with  China,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  extravagant  manner  in  which  that  trade  is  con- 
ducted, is,  nevertheless,  extremely  profitable,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  trade  is  wholly  in  their  own  hands  ^  and  that  tea,  the 
chief  conmiodity  brought  from  that  country,  is  an  article  used  by 
nearly  every  individual  in  Great  Britain,  old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  healthy  and  sick  j  in  consequence  of  which,  the  profit  re- 
alized by  them  is  enormous,  from  its  universal  consumption  at  their 
high  monopoly  price,  which,  including  the  Government  duty,  makes 
it  cost  four  times  as  much  in  England  as  it  can  be  bought  for  on  the 
Continent  of  Eiu"ope  or  in  America,  or  as  it  could  be  purchased 
here  if  the  trade  were  open  and  free. 

2.  Of  the  revenue  arising  in  India  from  two  odious  monopolies 
carried  on  by  the  Company  in  that  country :— one  of  opium,  by 
which  they  make  a  profit  of  700  or  800  per  cent,  in  spreading  this 
intoxicating  drug  over  China  and  the  Malay  islands,  and  destroying 
the  health  as  well  as  morals  of  the  people  :  the  other  of  salt,  of 
which  they  force  the  manufacture  by  the  greatest  cruelties  exercised 
on  the  Natives,  and  then  deprive  the  poor  wretches  of  the  only  con- 
diment by  which  they  can  render  palatable  their  miserable  meal 
of  boiled  rice :  the  salt,  under  their  monopoly,  costing  350  per 
cent,  more  than  it  could  be  had  for  in  an  open  market,  and  the 
severest  penalties  being  inflicted  on  any  one  who  should  be  found 
to  evade  the  enormous  tax  on  this  indispensable  necessary  of  life.* 

3.  Of  tribute  from  idolatrous  worshippers,  and  visitors  to  places 
of  superstitious  pilgrimage,  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  their 
abominable  rites. 


*  See  ^  Oriental  Herald,'  voL  xiv.   .  122,  et  sea. 
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4.  Of  taxes  on  justice,  in  the  shape  of  stamps  ot  law  proceedings, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  interior. 

6.  Of  a  revenue  derived  from  the  land, — ^not  in  the  proportion  of 
one-tenth  of  its  produce,  which  is  considered  to  be  so  undue  a  por- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  clergy  in  England, — but  in  the  proportion 
of  nine-tenths  of  its  produce,  leaving  only  the  one-tenth  for  the 
miserable  cultivator  to  subsist  upon,  as  well  as  to  furnish  himself 
aeed  and  materials  to  sow  and  reap  another  harvest  for  kis  rapadotts 
masters. 

These  are  the  unholy  and  oppressive  sources  from  which  the 
Bast  India  Company  derives  its  means  of  paying  its  dividends.  By 
the  first  (the  monopoly  profits  on  tea)  all  England  is  injured  in 
two  ways :  first,  by  being  compelled  to  pay  ftmr  times  as  muck 
for  a  necessary  of  life  as  it  coukt  be  had  for  under  a  free  trade  j  and 
next,  by  preventing  the  export  of  British  goods  to  a  country  where 
they  might  be  consumed,  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  among 
300  millions  of  active,  intelligent,  and  even  tolerably  wealthy  indi- 
viduals. By  all  the  rest,  the  people  of  India  and  the  people  of 
England  are  equally  injured,  in  the  oppressions  practised  on  the 
one,  to  enforce  the  exactions  described,  and  in  the  obstacles  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  other,  to  the  full  development  of  that  free  inter- 
change of  productions  and  manufactures,  by  which  England  and 
India  might  (were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany) mutually  enrich  and  improve  each  other. 

The  most  painful  consideration  is,  however,  that  all  this  injury 
«nd  misery  inflicted  on  one  portion  of  mankind  is  productive  of  no 
^positive  benefit  to  any  other  portion  |  nay  more,  that  nothing  is 
wanted  but  the  removal  of  the  exclusive  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
Company  to  give  relief  to  millions,  and  to  put  in  the  place  of  all 
this  injury  and  sufferin  t  benefit  and  happiness  to  all  parties  ^  and 
yet,  that  in  consequence*  c  the  Legislature  having  leased  out  this 
power  of  oppressing  others  for  a  certain  period,  it  cannot,  it  wooM 
BCem^  be  taken  away  or  resumed  before  that  period  has  expired. 

We  have  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  profits  derived  from  the 
sources  described,  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock  do  not 
benefit.  What,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  becomes  of  all  these  gains  ) 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  Legislature  will  not  allow  more  than 
lO^  per  cent,  profit  to  be  divided  among  the  members  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  effect  of  this  would,  at  first  sight,  seem  likely  to  be, 
that  as  soon  as  the  good  management  of  their  affairs  had  brought 
them  profit  to  that  amount,  the  Company  would  remit  taxes  in 
India,  and  think  no  more  of  surplus  revenue..  This,  however,  they 
never  do»  Though  they  cannot  divide  it  among  themselves  aa 
profit  on  stock,  they  can  spend  it  for  the  enrichment  of  their 
rdatives  or  dependents.  They,  therefore,  never  relax  in  their  endei^ 
vours  to  drain  the  ooimtry  down  to  the  fewest  ebb  of  evory  faurthing 
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tt  can  pofli^lbly  produce}  and  the  fbHcnAngf  are  the  Mddei  in  whith 
the  revenue  thus  rdsed  is  disposed  of : 

i.  tTiere  is  an  immense  annual  losS  ott  their  trade  with  India^ 
(not  including  China,)  in  consequence  of  the  absurd  and  extra- 
vagant manner  in  wiiich  they  carry  it  on :  their  ships  Sailing  at  an 
expense  of  ^OL  per  ton.  while  smaller  traders  perfbrm  the  voyage  at 
lesd  than  d{.  per  toh.  The  loss  Upon  this  trade  is  supplied  out  of  the 
surplus  revenue  ai-ising  hoxA  the  land.  But  it  might  be  asked,  if 
theii"  trade  with  India  (hot  including  China)  be  unprdfltoUe^  why 
do  they  still  carry  it  on  ?  Why  niH  adhere  to  their  tnonqicdiei  of 
Opium,  s^t.  and  lea,  their  revenue  fhiA  Iddls  and  temples^  theit 
taxes  upon  justice,  and  thei^  nine-teiiths  of  the  produce  of  the  faiM  9 
Hie  reason,  no  doubt,  is,  that  they  ate  dharteted  as  the «  Company 
of  Merchants  trading  to  the  tiast  Ifadies>'  and  are  bound  in  that  da* 

Kicity  to  ejcport  a  certain  quantity  at  goods  whether  they  profit  by 
em  of  tdt.  The  LegidUiture  Wotdd  never  give  them  a  efaart«t 
Us  a  *  Company  of  Soveheigns  to  rnle  OVeT  India.'  They  thete^ 
fbre  trade,  because  th^t  is  the  edndition  of  their  eidstenec  j  white  they 
govern  as  it  ivete  indirectly,  lihder  pf etence  oi  protecting  that  trade  | 
and  as  long  as  they  derive,  in  theii*  capacity  of  terHto^ial  sovereigngi 
isndrmons  gains,  they  may  well  submit,  as  tf ftders  or  tlierehants>  to 
equally  enormous  losses,  since  it  is  only  by  Cdntinuing  the  Ittttef 
edpacity  thilt  they  cah  retain  ^le  former^  and  thus  their  afffurs  are 
tedeemed ;  added  to  which,  all  the  patronage  and  power  arising  out 
Of«  Afid  connected  with,  these  trading  ahd  govemmg  operational  ia 
plAee8>  appdntment8>  emoluments  of  office,  &c.,  exists  to  as  great 
an  ejcient  as  if  both  were  equally  profitable  ^  and  since  the  divi&nds 
tsi  profit  mre  liibited,  this  patronage  and  pow^r  are  the  only  benefits 
lo  be  thrown  into  the  scale. 

Q.  The  two  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  faotwtthstand^ 
ing  the  vast  accessions  of  territory  to  both,  are  idcfipdble  of  d^tty* 
ing  their  own  expenses  f  and  these,  therefore,  with  St.  Helena, 
Penang,  and  other  stUaller  settlements,  Ibnh  large  dtmriA  on  th^ 
erritorial  revenue  of  Bengal,  from  whidi  they  are  paid. 

8.  Wie  expenses  of  the  general  goverrirtient  in  Indla>  dvil,  ju- 
dicial, military,  ecclesiastical,  and  marine,  and  of  the  hom^  establish^ 
l&ent  in  Engkmd  in  all  its  branches. 

4.  The  interest  of  all  the  debts  in  India  ahd  England,  including 
the  dividends  on  capital  stock,  which  are  professedly  paid  out  of 
conmiercial  profits,  but  which,  be  those  profits  what  theym&y, 
never  vary  a  fraction  above  or  below  10|  per  cent. 

When  the  sUri^us  of  income  over  expenditure  ia  not  sufficient  ib 
fiay  this  10|  p^  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  stock,  the  amount  ne- 
cessary 10  Biak4  up  the  fixed  dividend  is  drawn  from  the  capital 
Heelf,  and  the  deficiency  thus  created  is  supplied  by  new  loans 
MMt  iHder  Mm  ««her  pretenee,  but  in  retdtty  apj^ied  to  this  pur- 
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pose :  resembling  exactly  the  transaction  of  an  embarrassed  in<Uvi- 
dual^  who  has  a  large  existhig  debt,  and  being  unable  to  pay  his 
interest  on  it  at  the  end  of  the  year,  borrows  more  money,  and 
creates  a  new  debt  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  old  one  already  due, 
thus  going  on  continually  augmenting  the  weight  of  his  embarrass- 
ments, and  becoming  more  and  more  unable  to  overcome  them. 

When  the  aflfairs  of  the  Company  are  well  managed  abroad,  and 
in  spite  of  every  inherent  vice  of  the  system,  a  large  surplus  is 
accumulated  in  the  treasury,  then,  as  the  Proprietors  cannot  divide 
it  among  themselves  as  profit,  other  means  are  found  to  dissipate 
it :  sometimes  a  portion  may  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  some 
particular  loan  raised  at  a  hi^  interest,  in  order,  by  paying  it  off, 
to  save  some  portion  of  that,  and  then  opening  another  loan  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  by  which  all  the  individuals  (many  of  them  their  own 
servants)  holding  Government  securities  are  injiu-ed  by  the  reduction 
of  their  incomes  without  a  corresponding  benefit  to  any  other  par- 
ties :  sometimes  also  a  portion  may  be  applied,  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Legislature,  towards  pubHc  improvements. 
But  much  more  frequently  the  whole  is  expended,  either  in  the 
increase  of  establishments,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  patronage, 
or  in  some  impolitic  and  ruinous  expedition,  which  turns  a  surplus 
again  into  a  deficiency. 

This  was  actually  the  case  at  the  period  of  Lord  Hastings's  abdi- 
cating the  Government  of  India.  By  unusual  good  policy,  and 
good  fortune  united,  he  had  acciunulated  in  the  treasury  of  Bengal 
a  surplus  of  more  than  ten  millions  sterling  :  but  before  the  delibe- 
rations as  to  its  disposal  were  ended.  Lord  Amherst,  his  successor, 
goes  to  India,  and  finds  there  a  council  who  had  already  prepared 
for  him  'a  very  pretty  quarrel'  with  the  Burmese,  which  soon 
absorbed,  in  its  ruinous  consequences,  not  only  all  the  surplus  left 
by  Lord  Hastings,  but  the  produce  of  new  loans,  new  taxes,  and 
every  other  mode  of  raising  money  that  could  be  devised  :  the  end 
of  which  was,  to  add  several  millions  more  to  the  Company's  irre- 
deemable debt. 

But  then  comes  the  question,  so  repeatedly  asked  by  the  people 
of  England  :  Who,  in  the  end,  is  to  pay  for  all  this  ?  Here  is  dd)t 
after  debt,  war  after  war,  burthen  after  burthen,  accumulated. 
Upon  whom  is  the  weight  ultimately  to  fall?  The  Company, 
(that  is,  the  Proprietors  of  India  Stock,)  as  we  have  seen,  b^ietit 
not  by  the  prosperity  of  India,  neither  do  they  suffer  by  its  decline. 
In  all  and  every  case,  whether  their  territories  are  well  or  ill 
governed — ^whether  they  are  productive  or  unproductive — ^whether 
there  be  an  improving  peace  or  a  destructive  war — ihey  make  their 
dividends  the  same :  squandering  the  surplus,  when  there  is  any,  by 
new  wars,  and  repairing  the  deficiency,  when  that  happens,  by  new 
loans.  Ilie  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  no  Proprietor  of  India 
Stock  (as  a  mere  I^oprietor)  cares  afsurthii^  about  the  prosperity 
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or  bappinete  of  -India,  and  never  bestows  a  thought  on  its  affairs* 
As  a  mere  trader,  why  should  he  ?  His  gains  are  the  same  in  all 
cases.  And  if  his  labour  and  attention  are  unrewarded  by  any 
addition  to  his  income,  he  will  not  Tong  bestow  it  upon  what  is  so 
unproductive.  Philanthropists  there  are,  no  doubt,  (though  few  in 
number,)  who,  without  reference  to  pecuniary  gain,  would  interest 
themselves  in  this  matter.  But  speaking  of  the  Proprietors  gene- 
rally, they  are  utterly  indifferent,  for  the  plainest  of  all  reasons,  that 
there  is  no  stimulating  motive  to  be  otherwise.  This  will  be  the 
more  easily  credited  when  we  state  of  whom  they  are  generally 
composed: 

1.  Of  large  money-dealers  or  stock-holda^,  at  the  head  of  whom 
is  Mr.  Rothschild,  the  great  leviathan,  as  he  is  called,  of  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

2.  Of  East  India  agents,  including  the  partners  of  most  of  the 
houses  of  business  in  the  City,  who  have  all  a  strong  interest  in 
possessing  a  powerful  friend  in  the  Direction. 

3.  Of  noblemen,  who  have  formerly  either  served  in,  or  had  con- 
nexions with  India,  either  in  their  own  persons,  or  through  their 
relatives ;  and  who  can  still,  by  the  appropriation  of  their  votes, 
benefit  the  interests  of  such  relatives  materidly. 

4.  Widows  and  children,  to  whom  jointures  and  legacies  have 
been  left,  vested  in  East  India  Stock,  and  never  since  disturbed  from 
its  original  appropriation. 

5.  Retired  civil  and  military  servants  from  India,  who  think  it 
necessary  to  place  their  property  in  some  description  of  public 
funds,  and  are  led,  by  the  influence  of  their  connexions,  to  place  h 
in  the  stock  of  the  India  Company. 

6.  West  India  planters*  agents,  and  merchants,  in  order  to  vote 
against  any  questions  likely  to  trench  upon  their  slave  property, 
or  sugar  monopoly,  or  to  affect  in  any  other  manner  the  general 
interests  of  their  body. 

7.  Ship-builders,  tradesmen  of  all  degrees,  lawyers,  brokers,  and 
a  nmnber  of  other  classes,  desirous  of  possessing  votes  that  may  be 
turned  to  account  as  a  mere  matter  of  profit  in  business. 

8.  Individuals,  having  children  or  relatives  to  provide  for,  and 
looking  to  India  as  a  country  of  promise  for  their  future  employ- 
ment, which  the  possession  of  votes  might  tend  much  to  &cilitate. 

9.  Persons  aiming  at  a  seat  in  the  East  India  Direction,  and 
through  that  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  each  of  which  are  found  to  be 
mutually  a  help  to  the  other. 

By  none  of  these  can  any  hope  of  benefit  from  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company's  affairs  be  entertained.  They  all 
know,  that  whether  India  is.  well  or  ill  governed,  their  dividends  are 
the  same.    Accordingly,  having  nothing  to  gain  by  economy  in  the 
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pnblio  expenditure  of  that  bod j,  they  look  for  gain  in  aooa%  other 
libape ;  and  this  is,  in  obtaining  appointments,  contracts,  iobs,  &c, 
in  exchange  for  their  votes  :  not  always  by  an  actual  safe  of  such 
TOtes  for  a  stipulated  price^  but  most  frequently  by  that  kind  of 
honourable  understanding,  and  that  implied  interchange  of  good 
offices,  which  r^ulates  the  intercourse  of  ordinary  life,  and  which 
if  often  as  powerM  as  engagements  given  under  hand  and  seaL 

Yet,  merely  to  secure  this  little  extra  benefit  that  ikaff  arise  tA 
SOOO  Proprietors  of  India  Stock,  not  in  their  profits  on  trade, — fbt 
of  this,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  none,^-bttt  in  the  shape  of  pf^ 
vision  for  relatives  and  dependents  ;  and  the  still  smaller  benefit  tA 
be  divided  among  twenty^fduT  Directors,  in  the  patronage  which 
allows  them  to  give  away  (for  it  is  forbidden  them  by  law  to  sell) 
a  few  writerships  and  cadetships  every  year ; — ^for  these  paltry  con^ 
•idefations,  and  for  these  alone,  (for  no  other  benefit  whi&tever  can 
rteult  from  it^)  is  a  chartered  monopoly  continued,  to  the  injury  of 
every  individual  in  Great  Britain,  (the  3000  Proprietors,  and  tneir 
immediate  friends,  alone  excepted,)  and  to  the  injury  not  merely  (rf 
all  Asia — frcHn  which  the  great  benefits  that  unrestricted  commetce 
would  produce,  are  by  its  existence  shut  out — but  to  the  whol^ 
civilized  world ;  for  every  country  upon  the  earth  is  directly  ot 
indirectlv  benefitted  by  the  prosperity  6f  every  other  country  j  and 
all  mankind  have  a  strong  interest  in  the  general  advancement  of 
Improvement  in  every  quarter. 

Revertine^,  therefore,  to  the  paragraph  of  the  '  Liverpool  Mer« 
cury,'  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article,  we  may  ask,  with 
Ae  Writer,  whether  it  is  not  high  time,  not  tnerely  that  the  mcr* 
chants  and  manufacturers,  but  that  all  other  classes  of  the  com* 
munity  of  Great  Britain,  should  '  up  and  be  stirring '  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  a  change  which  can  produce  no  evil,  and  which 
promises  to  much  good$  to  impt^ss  upon  the  Legiskturei  fefy 
every  legal  and  Just  means,  the  necessity  of  abolishing  a  system 
pregnant  with  a  thousand  evils,  and  conducive  to  no  one  gtkid  that 
may  not  be  niore  extensively  as  well  as  more  certainly  attained  by 
that  fiPee  and  unrestricted  intercourse  with  the  East,  which,  oome 
when  it  may,  must  bring  a  thousand  blessings  in  its  train* 

We  have  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  awaken  attention  to  {his  gfeat 
subject :  and  we  derive  great  pleasure  fh>m  the  prospect,  that  be- 
tween the  moment  of  our  writing  this,  and  the  hour  on  which  the 
struggle  will  conmience,  we  shall  be  usefully  and  honounMy  occu« 
pied,  as  we  have  been  fbr  the  last  ten  years,  in  storing  up  and  re- 
cording, in  a  permanent  shape,  every  &ct  and  argument  that  can 
conduce  towards  a  victorious  result.  From  this  storehouse  will 
hereafter,  we  hope,  be  drawn  ui  irresistible  artillery,  to  batter  down 
the  outworks,  and  ultimately  to  demolish  the  whole  fabric  of  mono- 
poly, of^ression,  and  injustice,  by  which  more  than  400  millions  of 
human  beings  in  Asia^  and  the  whole  population  of  our  own  country 
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are  at  present  deprived  of  benefits,  which,  but  for  this  barrier,  would 
be  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  iniquity  of  supporting  such  a  system 
a  moment  longer  than  is  unavoiable,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one 
who  deem  the  happiness  of  so  many  millions  of  beings  of  more  im- 
portance then  the  privileges  of  the  mere  handful,  to  whose  imaginary 
good  they  are  thus  heedlessly  sacrificed.  But  when  it  is  consideied 
4hat  the  advantages  which  even  this  handful  derive  from  the  exiat- 
iHg  system  is  merely  from  indirect  patronage  and  power  3  that,  as  it 
f^ardf  £Edr  and  honourable  commerce — the  great  object  for  the 
promotion  of  which  this  Company  of  Merchants  was  expressly  in» 
tiorporated,  and  on  which  alone  they  hold  their  charter — they  aie 
precisely  in  the  situation  of  the  d<^  in  the  fable^  neither  cultivating 
nor  enjoying  for  themselves  the  benefits  which  this  oonomerce  Is 
€apaUe  of  yielding  to  those  who  might  engage  in  it,  nor  permitting 
any  other  persons  to  use  profitably  what  they  ne^lect'^shnttinc  out 
their  own  countrymen  ^om  the  trade  with  China,  where  aS  the 
world,  except  Englishmen,  may  trade  freelyj  and  preventing  their 
own  countrymen  ftam  cultivating  an  acre  of  land  in  India,  where  aU 
other  Europeans  may  freely  sow  and  reap  ; — when  all  thei^  things 
art  considered,  it  is  only  matter  of  astonishment  that  such  a  systooi 
has  endured  so  long.  We  conclude,  in  the  words  of  an  eloquent 
writer,  whose  work  cannot  be  too  often  adverted  to^  nor  whose 
words  too  frequently  repeated  :*  *  To  talk  of  preserving  such  a 
system,  b  to  war  with  the  unconquerable  instincts  of  nature,  the 
consenting  testimony  of  experience,  the  plainest  dictates  of  justice^ 
the  irrefragable  conclusions  of  political  wisdom.  But  the  days  are 
numbered  during  which  it  will  be  permitted  to  cumber  the  ground* 
Already  it  begins  to  stagger,  crack,  and  gape ;  and  whoever  $hall 
contribute  to  -its  entire  subversion  will  deserve  well  of  his  country, 
of  India,  and  mankind.* 

To   Glory« 

Souii  of  the  far  but  unforgotten  Past, 

Queen  of  the  sword  and  Lady  of  the  lyre. 
Spirit  of  thoughts  too  high,  of  deeds  too  vast. 

To  fear,  like  clay,  the  waste  of  flood  and  fire. 

Or  darkly  perish  on  Oblivion's  pyre — 
Whence,  like  the  birdsf  ft^om  Memnon's  pile,  they  spriAgi 

Bom  from  the  dust,  but  not  with  years  to  tire. 
Or  furl  in  death  the  everlasting  wing ! 
Teach  me,  oh  teach  me,  but  for  once  to  fling 

My  hand  thy  own  triumphal  harp  along — 
To  strike  one  strain,  whose  echoes  yet  may  ring 

Above  the  spot  where  rests  a  friend  of  song! 
Do  1  but  dream  the  laurel  yet  may  wave 
Memorial  verdure  o'er  its  votary's  grave  i 
Creditm.  J. 

*  '  Colonial  Policy  as  applicable  to  the  Government  of  India.'    Pub 
Med  by  J.  M.  Kichatdson,  CornhiU,  6vo.  p.  337.  f  Ovid.  Met. 
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Memoir  of  the  Celebbated  Tbayeller,  Belzoni. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Gazette  of  Milan,  there  appeared  a 
paragraph,  stating,  that  on  the  14th  July  last  a  ffete  was  held  at 
F&dua,  the  native  city  of  Belzoni,  in  honour  of  its  distinguished  citi- 
zen. On  this  occasion  was  presented,  in  the  presence  of  the  magi- 
strates of  Padua,  a  medallion,  intended  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
discoveries  and  achievements  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  mo- 
dem travellers,  whom  they  conceived  it  due  to  his  merits  to  rank 
with  his  earlier  fellow-countrymen,  Marco  Polo,  Columbus,  and 
Americus  Vespusius.  In  a  discourse  which  was  delivered  by  the 
orator  on  that  occasion,  the  principal  events  of  Belzoni's  life  were 
recoimted,  and  his  private  virtues  enumerated — amidst  Uie  applauses 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  Paris  Journal, '  Le  Globe,*  in  mention- 
ing this  f^te  on  the  authority  of  the  Milan  Gazette,  gives,  from  a 
a  French  work,  '  LAnnuaire  Necrologique,*  the  following  account 
of  his  life,  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  M.  Depping,  which  we 
deem  of  sufficient  interest  to  translate  entire  for  the  readers  of  the 
Oriental  Herald,  to  whom  we  feel  persuaded  it  will  be  highly  accept- 
able.    The  writer  thus  introduces  his  subject : 

One  day  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1821,  a  man  of  colossal 
stature  and  Herculean  frame  presented  himself  before  me :  the 
height  of  his  head,  which  reached  the  top  of  my  door-way,  and  the 
broad  expansion  of  his  shoulders,  realised  my  idea  of  Telemon  Ajax : 
his  face  was  obscured  by  a  superfluity  of  hair,  his  eyes  were  small, 
but  his  physiognomy  was  mild,  and  had  nothing  terrifying.  He 
had  a  volume  in  quarto  under  his  arm,  and  was  accompanied  by  the 
bookseller,  Galignani.  I  guessed  that  he  was  an  author,  but,  I  must 
own,  that  till  that  moment  I  had  never  seen  one  of  his  build.  Such 
would  be  the  writers  of  the  Patagonians,  were  literature  in  vogue 
with  that  people.  This  Hercules,  in  a  voice  as  gentle  as  was  his 
physiognomy,  avowed  to  me  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  opened  his 
quarto,  showed  me  the  name  of  Belzoni  on  the  title-page,  and  ex- 
plained to  me,  that  in  the  course  of  adventures  of  all  kinds  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  he  had  made  there  observations  and  discoveries  of  great 
importance ;  that  he  had  just  had  the  account  of  these  printed  in 
London,  and  that  it  was  his  wish  to  have  a  French  version  of  it 
published  in  Paris,  at  the  same  time  that  the  original  should  appear 
in  English,  and  that  if  I  would  undertake  the  translation,  Galignam 
would  have  it  printed  without  delay. 

Till  then  the  name  of  Belzoni  had  been  known  to  me  only  from 
the  accounts  which  the  English  papers  had  occasionally  given  of  his 
adventures  and  travels  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  He  himsdf  spoke 
of  his  laborious  travels,  and  of  his  wonderful  discoveries,  in  a  few 
words  only,  and  with  a  smiling  countenance^  as  we  would  recal  to 
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mind  a  party  of  pleasure  of  the  day  before.  It  was  not  till  I  had 
read  the  volume  he  left  with  mq,  that  I  was  able  to  appreciate  this 
extraordinary  man ;  but  I  was  still  more  astonished  siterwards  on 
learning  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  foreigner,  who  had  com- 
menced his  career  on  the  show-boards,  by  gaining  his  livelihood  as 
a  mountebank,  and  had  ended  by  opening  one  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  withdrawing,  firom  beneath  a  mountain  of  sand,  the 
gigantic  temple  of  IpsambouL 

Belzoni  was  bom  a  traveller,  as  other  men  are  born  poets,  me- 
chanics, and  astronomers.  He  became  the  victim  of  that  irresisti- 
ble passion  which,  made  him  pass  his  life  in  wandering  over  the 
globe,  and  which  caused  his  death,  in  the  climate  of  the  tropics^ 
among  the  burning  sands  of  Guinea.  His  life  is  a  curious  exam- 
ple of  the  controlling  influence  of  a  passion  which  instigates  us 
without  ceasing,  and  to  which  education  has  not  taught  us  to  oppose 
the  force  of  reason  and  the  influence  of  knowledge.  Belzoni  bec^e 
a  celebrated  adventurer  ;  a  better  education  had  rendered  him,  per« 
haps,  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  country. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  barber  at  Padua,  who  was  more  bkssed 
with  children  than  with  resources  for  maintaining  them,  and  who 
had  nothing  to  leave  behind  him  to  his  son,  John  Baptist,  who  was 
born  in  1778,  but  his  own  wretched  calling;  The  young  Belzoni 
had  begun  to  share  the  labours  of  his  father's  shop,  but  he  soon  got 
disgusted  with  it,  and,  like  Gil  Bias,  felt  a  desire  to  see  the  worlds 
He  had  oiften  heard  his  parents  speak  of  Rome,  whence  his  family 
originally  sprung,  and  it  was  Rome  that  he  sighed  to  see,  without 
hope  of  ever  being  able  to  satisfy  this  ever-increasing  desire.  He 
had  attained  the  age  of  thirteen,  without  having  seen  any  place  but 
Padua,  when  one  day  his  friends,  to  indulge  themselves  in  a  little 
recreation,  made  an  excursion  with  their  children  to  the  delightful 
Mount  Ortono,  near  the  warm  springs  of  Albano.  On  beholding 
this  picturesque  spot,  so  new  to  him,  the  young  Belzoni  was  de- 
lighted ;  he  returned  to  Padua  in  a  state  of  excitement ;  the  abode 
of  the  gloomy  barber's  shop  now  inspired  him  with  an  invtnciWe 
aversion ;  and  the  very  next  morning,  taking  with  him  his  younger 
brother  Anthony,  he  abandoned  his  paternal  roof,  and  hastened 
to  return  to  the  delightful  scene  of  the  preceding  ev^ing.  On 
the  road,  already  feeling  the  ^Eitigue  of  the  journey,  the  strip- 
plings  met  a  vetturino,  who  proposed  to  them  to  go  in  his  vettura 
to  Ferrara.  The  young  barber,  delighted  to  be  able  to  extend  his 
journey  beyond  the  hermitage  of  Mount  Ortono,  leaped  into  the 
carriage  with  his  brother,  and  the  vetturino  continued  his  rout« 
Arrived  at  Ferrara,  the  driver  demands  his  fare  5  the  children  having 
nothing  with  which  to  pay  him,  he  strips  their  coats  from  their 
backs,  returns  them  a  small  sum  of  mcmey  as  overplus,  and  in  that 
state  leaves  them. 

Jnstea^  pf  b^ing  dismayed  by  thi^  accid^nt^  young  Belzoni  though 
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only  of  the  pleatore  of  being  on  his  way  to  Borne,  and  gaily  coo- 
tinued  the  journey  with  his. brother.  Some  passing  travellera  took 
oompassion  on  the  two  children,  and  gave  them  places  in  their  car- 
riages 5  but  obliged  at  last  to  qnit  the  road  to  Rome,  they  left  them 
on  the.Appenines,  after  presenting  them  with  a  trifle  in  money.  To 
John  Baptist  there  iqipeared  no  flirther  obstacles  to  his  joarMy ;  but 
tiie  little  Anthony,  while  resting  on  a  stone  by  the  road-side,  began 
to  cry  for  his  parents,  and  refused  to  proceed  further.  Onr  intr^iid 
traveller  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  ^pair  of  his  brother^  and  re« 
turned  with  him  mournfully  to  his  paternal  abode.  But  Beleoni't 
desire  to  see  Rome  was  not  extinguished ;  and  neither  hia  native 
town,  nor  the  hearth  of  his  parents,  had  any  more  attractions  fat 
his  errant  disposition.  At  the  end  of  three  more  years,  havmg  en« 
listed  another  fellow  traveller,  he  again  bent  his  course  to  the  city 
of  the  Tiber,  and  this  time  actually  reach^  it.  We  know  not  whai 
he  did  there  \  it  is  pretended  that  he  studied  in  Rome  the  art  of 
hydraulics,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  did  acquine  there  some  ideas  of 
that  art,  since  he  subsequently  performed  publicly  hydraulic  feats  | 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  made  a  regular  course  of  studies, 
and  whether  he  ever  applied  seriously  to  any  science  or  art.  An 
easy  and  versatile  disposition,  like  the  great  part  of  his  fellow-coun* 
trymen  who  emigrate^  he  knew  how  to  create  resources  for  himself^ 
heedless  of  what  they  were ;  and  he  possessed  a  certain  aptitude  for 
all  kinds  of  occupation  and  enterprise.  Such  dispositions  as  these, 
which  will  keep  a  man  from  starving  almost  in  any  place,  were  of 
little  advantage  to  him  in  Rome,  where  there  was  too  much  com- 
petition in  the  same  way.  Belzoni,  after  the  example  o^  so  many 
others,  became  a  monk  for  his  livelihood ;  and  this,  generally,  bc> 
comes  the  calling  of  those  Italians,  Portuguese,  and  Spauiardsi, 
who  have  no  other. 

The  monkish  habit  inspired  the  Paduan  novice  with  no  taste  for 
seclusion.  He  had  become  already  weary  of  the  monastic  life,  whei^ 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  the  French  troops  entered 
Rome,  and  there  established  the  shadow  of  a  repuldic.  Belzoni  lost 
no  tin^  in  taking  advantage  of  the  liberty  they  proclaimed  to  con* 
sign  his  gown  to  the  fire.^ 

He  returned  to  Padua,  but  at  a  loss  for  employment  there,  he  again 
quitted  his  native  city  in  1800,  and  this  time  directed  hia  stepe 
towards  Holland.  It  does  not  appear  what  determined  him  on  this 
project  $  perhaps  having  heard  that  the  Dutch  held  in  great  eateem 
the  art  of  hydraulics,  so  necessary  to  them»  he  had  an  idea  that  he 
might  derive  advantage  among  them  from  what  he  had  learnt  of 
that  science.    He  appears  to  have  again  deceived  himself  in  his 

*  Half  a  dozen  lines  relative  to  the  Monks  are  here  suppressed  by  the 
French  Censorship;  so  that  their  tenor  may  be  easily  guessed. 
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otknlatlons^  and,  hi  tnttb^  the  Dutch  were  far  more  fit  to  be  hit 
masters  than  his  scholars.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year  he  re*appeared 
in  Italy ;  but  vte  soon  find  him  again  starting  from  thence,  wlthon* 
of  his  brothers ;  he  passed  again  through  Holland,  and  embarked  for 
Sngland  in  1803.  His  colossal  growth  had  then  fully  developed 
itself  5  he  attracted  attention  wherever  he  appeared;  his  strength 
eorresponded  with  his  size,  and  his  exterior  was  sufficient  to  excite 
a  prepossession  in  his  £ivour.  A  young  Englishwoman  consented 
to  give  him  her  hand,  and  to  share  tl^  wandering  lot  of  a  man 
destitute  both  of  fortune  and  profession.  This  couple  when  united 
beheld  but  an  uncertain  prospect  before  them;  they  knew  not  well 
yi»%  was  to  become  of  them,  Belzoni  conceived  the  idea  of  levy- 
ing  oontributions  on  the  curiosity  of  the  public  to  behold  him  -,  and 
he  determined  to  make  the  tour  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  visit  town 
after  town,  p^orming  hydraulic  feats,  and  giving  proofs  of  his  own 
muscular  strength.  In  Scotland,  be  began  at  first  by  merely  ex« 
hibiting  physical  experiments ;  firom  these  be  derived  but  little  profit, 
so  in  Ireland  he  joined  to  them  feats  of  strengths  It  was  a  spectacle 
not  a  little  curious  to  see  this  Colossus  advance  on  the  stage,  carry- 
ing or  drawing  along  with  him  a  score  of  men,  attached  to  his 
body. 

This  poor  resource,  however,  could  not  go  far  with  him  j  and  the 
public  soon  grew  weary  of  the  monotonous  spectacle.  Belzoni» 
mdeed,  had  no  mental  qualities  of  sufficient  originality  to  amuse 
his  beholders,  more  especially  such  as  were  of  cultivated  minds, 
for  any  length  of  time;  and  he  found  it  necessary,  therrfore,  to  seek 
his  fortune  elsewhere.  In  1812,  he  embarked  with  his  wife  for 
Portugal  J  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  presented  himself  to  the 
director  of  the  theatre  San  Carlos.  This  manager  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  engaging  him  for  the  character  of  Sampson,  in  the 
pantomimic  ballet  so  called.  Never  was  the  Jewish  Hercules 
represented  more  to  the  life.  During  a  whole  carnival,  Belzoni 
drew  crowds  by  his  feats  of  prodigious  strength ;  but,  at  last,  when 
there  was  no  further  call  for  his  performances,  he  went  to  Madrid, 
and  there  continued  to  play  Sampson.  Having  exhausted  this 
resource  also,  he  embarked  for  Malta,  probably  with  the  design, 
already  formed,  of  extending  far  beyond  that  point  the  career  a£ 
his  qiecuktions.  Many  of  his  fellow  countrymen  had  gone  to 
Sgyi^  before  him,  confident  of  there  gaining  something;  and  Bet* 
9oni  probably  concluded  that  he  should  not  be  less  expert  than 
elher  Italians. 

He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  oflfer  his  services  tolsmael  Gitedtar, 
an  agent,  residing  at  Malta,  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  Having  intimated 
his  knowledge  of  hydraulics,  he  was  encouraged  by  this  agent  to  go 
to  Egypt,  where  he  might  probably  be  employed  in  the  construe* 
tion  oi  an  engine  to  conduct  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  the  gar* 
dens  of  the  Viceroy  at  Cairo.    Nothing  positive  was  pronused 
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him^  and  it  was  only  on  the  strength  of  the  mere  invitatioQ.  of  an. 
agent,  that  Belzoni  was  to  embark  with  his  wife,  and  a  little  Irish 
servant,  for  another  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  he  had  no  option, 
and  destitute  of  every  other  prospect,  he  was  desirous  of  trying  his 
fortune  in  Egypt.  The  occurrences  which  happened  subsequently 
have  been  related  by  himself  in  the  account  of  his  travels,  and  I 
shall  content  myself  with  making  a  rapid  analysis  of  what  he  has 
stated  in  fidl  detail,  and  very  interestingly  in  that  narrative. 

The  commencement  of  his  career  in  Egypt  was  not  encouraging. 
He  found  the  plague  at  Alexandria ;  at  Cairo,  a  Turk  assaulted  him 
in  the  street,  and  wounded  him  j  the  troops  of  the  Pasha  revolted, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  house  to  preserve  his 
life.  Belzoni,  however,  transformed  into  an  engineer,  had  been 
presented  to  the  Viceroy,  and  it  had  been  agreed  that  he  should  con« 
struct  an  hydraulic  machine  for  watering  the  pleasure-gardens  of 
the  Pasha  at  Soubra,  on  the  Nile.  There  was  no  little  temerity  in 
thus  proposing  himself  for  a  mechanical  constructor  in  a  foreign 
quarter  of  the  globe,  without  having  ever  put  together  a  machine  of 
magnitude.  The  work,  however,  was  soon  finished,  and  the  Viceroy 
came  to  witness  the  first  trial  of  this  European  machinery,  which  was 
to  spare  the  hard  and  tedious  labour,  till  then  performed  by  oxen. 
According  to  Belzoni's  account,  the  trial  was  perfectly  to  the  satis- 
foction  of  the  Pasha ;  but  his  Highness  having  conceived  the  unlucky 
whim  of  making  fifteen  men,  together  with  the  little  Irishman, 
mount  on  the  wheelwork,  to  see  what  eflFect  would  be  produced, 
these  men,  as  soon  as  the  machine  began  to  move,  were  thrown 
out  with  violence,  and  the  little  Irishman  had  his  thigh  broken, 
while  it  was  only  by  the  personal  strength  of  Belzoni  that  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  engine  could  be  arrested.  This  was  sufficient  to  disgust 
Mohammed  with  the  undertaking ;  for  the  Turks  regard  the  hap- 
pening of  a  misfortune  on  a  first  trial  as  a  bad  omen  -,  and  the  Pasha 
had  been,  moreover,  persuaded  that  the  expense  of  the  machine 
would  far  exceed  that  of  ordinary  irrigation.  I  should  not  6e 
surprised  if  the  truth  were,  that  the  engine  was  not  of  the  very 
best  order ;  that  the  Turks,  ahready  often  deceived  by  the  promisea 
of  European  travellers,  had  not  conceived  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Belzoni's  talents. 

However  that  might  be,  our  traveller  having  lost  his  time  and 
Bis  labour,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  reckon  on  the  fovour  of  the 
Pasha,  was  in  no  slight  embarrassment.  Fortunately  for  him, 
Europe,  attracted  by  the  grand  French  work  of  the  Egyptian  com- 
mission, and  by  the  researches  of  some  learned  Englishmen,  had 
begim  to  turn  her  attention  to  the  antiquities  of  the  banks  of  the 
Kile.  Two  consuls,  equally  active,  zealous,  and  sa^ious,  Messrs. 
Drovetti  and  Salt,  were  carrying  on  excavations  at  their  own  expense, 
and  forming  splendid  collections  of  monimients  of  ancient  Egyptian 
art*    One  of  the  collections  so  formed  is  now  at  Tv^'m  and  th«. 
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l»ther  h^  been  acquired,  in  part,  by  the  King  of  France.  The 
Italians,  adroit  in  researches  of  this  kind,  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  diplomatists,  who  rivalled  each  other, 
fuid  sometimes  represented,  in  miniature,  the  mutual  jealousy  of 
the  countries  of  which  they  were  the  agents,  Belzoni  made  a  ten« 
der  of  his  services,  and  Mr.  Salt  engaged  him  to  remove  and  trans- 
port to  Alexandria  the  enormous  colossal  bust  in  red  granite,  of  the 
younger  Memnon,  which  lay  half  buried  in  the  sands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  near  Thebes.  A  new  career,  and,  in  some  degree,  a 
new  profe^ion,  were  thus  opened  to  Belzoni,  whom  we  are  hence* 
forth  to  contemplate  devoting  himself,  with  the  greatest  success, 
to  the  discovery  of  antiquities.  Dressed  as  a  Turk,  he  assembled 
the  peasantry,  and  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  Cadi  or  an  Aga,  assigned 
them  their  task.  It  is  even  said  that  he  was  not  sparing  in  inflict-* 
ing  corporal  punishments  for  trifling  offences  or  transgressions 
against  discipline.  A  man  of  Belzoni's  stature,  furnished  with  a 
firman,  with  money,  and  with  a  cane,  would  necessarily  impose 
respect  on  the  Egyptian  Fellahs.  By  dint  of  patience,  of  threats, 
and  of  his  natural  intelligence,  he  succeeded  in  embarking  on  the 
Nile  the  old  gigantic  monument,  and  in  depositing  it  in  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  whence  it  was  afterwards  transported  to  England.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum. 

'  Once  set  going,  the  speculative  disposition  of  the  Paduan  traveller 
lost  no  opportunity  of  exercising  itself  in  its  new  career  :  he  visited 
the  temples  $  he  dwelt  with  the  Arabs  in  the  caverns  of  the  valleys ; 
at  the  mouths  of  the  catacombs  he  examined  hundreds  of  mummies, 
or  rather  he  buried  himself  for  days  together  in  subterranean  caverns, 
where  whole  mounds  of  them  are  heaped  together.  I  doubt  whether 
any  other  European  traveller  has  handled  so  many  embalmed  corpses, 
or  contemplated  the  remains  of  so  many  generations  of  the  times  of 
the  Fharoahs  and  of  the  Ptolemies.  These  various  researches  dis- 
closed to  him  a  mass  of  curious  circumstances,  which  he  has  inserted 
in  hb  published  narrative,  and  in  this  sort  of  experience  he  must 
have  rivalled  the  very  Arabs  who  deal  in  the  mummies  they  turn  up 
with  their  spade  or  their  pickaxe.  He  probably  collected  for  Mr.  Salt 
many  papyrus  records,  utensils,  idols,  and  other  objects  of  antiquity; 
which  he  has  omitted  to  publish,  because  he  had  to  describe  monu- 
ments of  greater  importance,  which,  but  for  him,  might  have  pro- 
bably remained  unknown  for  ages. 

•  The  consul  Salt  soon  projected  another  enterprise  for  the  activity 
of  our  traveller,  now  become  an  expert  antiquary.  This  was  to 
ascend  the  Nile  into  Nubia,  and  to  excavate  the  superb  temple  of 
Ipsamboul,  so  enveloped  in  a  hill  of  sand  that  the  summit  alone  was 
visible.  It  seems  that  the  learned  traveller,  Burckhardt,  who  was 
then  in  Egypt,  had  pointed  out  this  object  of  search  to  the  English 
consul.  It  was  an  enterprise  much  more  difficult  than  the  removal 
of  the  bust  of  Memnon.  Belzoni,  arriving  amongst  a  people 
^Onental  Herald,  Fol.  14.  2  G 
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almost  savage,  andccnnmanded  by  avaricious  chidb,  had  to  oondliata 
their  &vour«  or  to  paralyze  their  bad  dispositioiis  by  the  promise  of 
gain ;  and  to  prevent  their  thwarting  his  operations,  but  to  indnoe 
them  to  aid  him  by  labouring  themselves,  he  had,  besides,  to  make 
these  barbarians  comprehend  his  real  design  and  intentions.  It  is 
difficult  to  convince  them  from  what  motive  Europeans  can  be  so 
insane  as  to  come  so  fiEur  as  Africa  in  quest  of  old  stones  j  and  ^y 
persist  in  believing  that  the  real  object  of  the  journey  is  to  sedc 
and  carry  off  hidden  treasures.  The  adroit  Belzoni  surmounted  all 
these  obstacles,  and  he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  first-to  penetrate 
into  this  superb  temple,  which  was  probably  raised  to  the  glory  of 
the  great  Sesostris,  whose  colossal  statues,  both  in  the  front  and  in 
the  interior,  produce  the  most  imposing  and  singular  effect.  After 
having  taken  so  much  pains  to  make  his  way  into  the  temf^^ 
Belzoni  appears  not  to  have  had  time  to  examine  the  interior,  where 
he,  moreover,  found  an  atmosphere  of  sufiboating  heat.  The  de- 
scriptioh  he  gives  of  it  is  incomplete ;  and  it  is  by  travelleri  who 
have  come  af^  him,  especially  M.  Gau,  that  we  are  fhrnished  with 
the  interesting  historical  sculptures  which  adorn  its  walls.  If  ever 
the  sands  should  again  bury  this  curious  monuipent,  as  they  have 
already  buried  a  great  number  of  monuments  of  ancient  Egyptian 
architecture,  faitbAd  designs  at  least  of  this  grand  work-^-ihAnks  le 
the  labours  of  Belzoni  and  of  those  who  have  followed  after  Ubd— 
will  still  remain  to  us. 

No  sooner  had  Belzoni  returned  from  Upper  Egypt  than,  fhf« 
nished  with  resources  by  the  consul  Salt,  and  by  the  English  com- 
mercial house  of  Briggs  at  Alexandria,  he  undertook  an  excursion 
to  the  valley  of  Beban-el-Malouk,  on  the  far  side  of  ike  hills  which 
bound  the  environs  of  Thebes.  On  a  previous  visit  to  the  sepul* 
chrol  caverns  of  Goumah,  inhabited  by  avaricious  Arabs,  who  be- 
sides avail  themselves  of  the  wood  of  the  coffins  of  the  mummies 
as  fiiel  for  the  fite  by  which  they  dress  their  fbod,  the  sagacity,  or 
if  we  may  so  say,  the  instinct  of  the  Italian  traveller  hiul  already 
divined  that  the  sides  of  these  rocks,  deeply  hollowed  of  old  by  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptians,  must  still  contain  several  remarkable  tombs 
concealed  with  care  from  the  pro&ne  eyes  of  posterity.  Full  of 
this  idea,  he  went  to  the  valley  of  Bebannd-Malouk,  and  estaUish- 
ing  himself  there,  nmged  about  in  all  directions,  sounding,  searching, 
boring  every  where,  till  at  last  a  £ssure  in  the  rock  suddoily  drew 
his  attention.  Not  one  jperson  out  of  a  hundred  would  have  sus- 
pected any  thing  here;  but  Belzoni,  with  the  tact  which  he  had 
already  acquired  in  Egypt,  observed  some  traces  of  himian  labour 
in  this  fissure.  He  attempted  to  widen  it.  The  stones  came  tum- 
bling about  his  ears,  and  to  his  deh^t  he  found  himself  at  the 
entrance  of  a  long  passage,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with 
paintings  and  sculptiu^s,  and  which  promised  to  lead  to  the  tonb 
of  some  grand  personage,  a  tomb  tiU  then  unknown  to  the  whole 
of  modem  Egypt.    He  entered  this  vast  subterranean  cocridori  a 
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Wnd  of  fi)8fle,  bounded  by  fl  \wJl,  seemed  to  terminate  it,  and  to 
mock  the  hopes  of  the  explorer;  but  accustomed  to  overcome 
obstacles,  Bdzoni  leaped  the  ditch,  passed  through  an  opening  in 
the  wall,  and  arrived  at  the  sepulchral  chamber.  '  In  the  middle  of 
this  chamber  there  was  placed  an  alabaster  sarcophagus,  covered  widi 
sculpture,  well  adapted  for  the  preservation  of  &e  remains  of  a 
king,  or  some  other  illustrious  personage.  This  magnificent  coffin 
was  empty  j  some  Arabs  or  other  people,  a  long  time  perhaps  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Belzoni,  had  penetrated  into  this  subterranean 
tomb,  and  had  pillaged  it,  as  Belzoni,  or  any  other  European  tra* 
velldrs  would  have  done,  had  they  been  the  first  to  find  it.  Never- 
theless, for  a  man  who  understood  the  value  of  antiquities,  there 
still  remained  a  rich  booty  to  make,  by  carrying  oflp  the  alabaster 
coffin,  and  making  copies  of  the  rich  decorations  of  the  vault,  wjiich 
Belzoni,  on  the  authority  of  the  English  Orientalist,  Young,  calls 
the  tomb  of  the  King  Psammuthis.  According  to  M.  Champollion, 
it  is  the  tomb  of  the'Kinff  OnsireT,  son  of  Rhamses  the  First.  Other 
learned  men  have  thought  that  it  is  not  a  t9mb.  One  person  has 
attempted  to  prove  that  it  is  a  Serapeum,  or  a  temple  consecrated 
by  Sesostris  to  the  funeral  mysteries  of  Serapis.  It  is  known, 
from  ancient  authors,  that  the  Egyptians  celebrated  mysteries  ill 
subterranean  places,  into  which  even  the  priests  had  access  only  on 
the  days  or  nights  devoted  to  the  mystic  ceremonies.  In  some 
English  publications  it  has  been  insinuated  that  the  pretended  sar-^ 
cophagus,  which  in  form  resembles  a  trough,  represents  a  boat,  and 
was  placed  in  the  situation  where  it  was  found  as  an  image  of  the 
ark  of  Noah,  and  to  serve  as  a  mystical  symbol  of  the  deluge. 
TUs  singular  conjecture  has  been  suggested  not  only  by  the  form  of 
Hie  8oro9,  but  by  the  figures  which  are  found  sculptured  on  it. 
Amc^  these  are  observ^  a  boat  with  eight  men,  and  other  per^ 
flonages,  who  appear  to  be  surrounded  by  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  a 
divinity  b  seen  hovering  over  this  dcene. 

It  was  a  work  of  no  slight  labour  to  make  drawings  of  nearly  a 
thousand  figures,  of  aD  sizes,  and  more  than  five  hundred  inscrip- 
tions ^  but  these  sculptures  and  pictures  presented  groups  so  inter- 
esting, and  formed  such  curious  historical  tablets,  fhai  Belzoni,  who 
perceived  their  fiill  value,  was  not  discouraged  at  the  labour  it  cost 
to  copy  them.  By  the  aid  of  his  compatriot,  Ricci,  who  had  the 
advantage  over  Belzoni  of  knowing  how  to  draw,  he  made  designs 
of  these  enigmatical  figures ;  nay  more,  he  composed  a  dort  of 
plaster,  in  which  he  took  impressions  of  the  principal  groups.  By 
these  means,  he  has  been  able  to  convey  to  us  here  in  Europe  a 
dear  and  precise  idea  of  his  important  discovery;  and  he  has 
exposed  to  public  view,  first  in  London,  and  afterwards  in  Paris, 
a  representation,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  regal  tomb  at  Beban-d , 
Bfalouk. 

That  which  he  exhibited  to  us  at  Paris^  and  which  was  less  8alia« 
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fectoFy  than  it  might  have  been^  on  account  of  the  confined  space 
devoted  to  it,  was  thus  arranged  :    At  the  entrance  of  the  hall  were 
placed  some  of  the  coffins,  covered  with  paintings,  which  Belzoni 
had  either  drawn  from  the  tombs  himself,  or  bought  of  the  Arabs. 
The  part  on  the  left  hand  was  occupied  by  a  plan,  in  relief,  of  the 
vault  which  he  had  bad  the  glory  of  finding  and  opening.     With 
the  narrative  of  his  travels  in  our  hand,  we  could  follow  him  step 
by  step,  and  could  recognise  every  particular  spot  in  the  tomb, , 
which  he  has  noticed  in  his  interesting  recital.     When  the  mind 
had  sufficiently  comprehended  this  plan,  which  was  very  long,  we 
descended  into  a  vault,  constantly  lighted  by  glass  globes,  and 
divided  into  several  small  chambers.     The  walls  of  these  rooms 
were  covered  with  coloured  casts  from  the  impressions  taken  in  the 
tomb,  and  these  being  skilfiilly  joined,  seemed  to  form  one  entire 
whole,  as  in  the  original  work.     We  had,  therefore,  before  our  eyes 
real  fac-similes  of  the  Egyptian  bas-reliefs,  and  if  they  were  not 
either  so  numerous,  or  arranged  precisely  in  the  same  order,  as  in 
the  tomb  at  Beban-el-Malouk,  yet  at  least  the  poups  whieb  we 
beheld  were  absolutely  the  same  as  those  which  still  exist  in  Egypt 
Painted  in  fresh  colours,  and  more  vivid,  no  doubt,  than  in  the 
original,  they  appeared  to  have  been  but  just  done  j  so  that  these 
works  ik  art,  the  style  of  which  was  truly  Egyptian,  and  bespdce 
the  age  of  the  Pharaohs,  but  of  which  the  colouring  was  so  recent, 
caused  a  singular  sensation,  which  it  was  at  first  difficult  to' account 
for.    In  them  we  beheld  solemn  homage  paid  to  kings  or  princesses, 
convoys  of  prisoners  of  divers  nations  of  Africa,  and  perhaps  of  Asia, 
and  other  historical  scenes,  which  only  wanted  names  and  dates  to 
enrich  history  with  whole  pages  entirely  new.     Those  who  did  not 
see  this  curious  exhibition,  may  acquire  some  idea  of  it  firom  the 
atlas  which  accompanies  the  travels  of  Belzoni,  and  in  which  he  has 
again  represented,  in  colours,  the  principal  groups,  as  wdl  as  a  part 
of  the  mythological  and  hieroglyphical  symbols  ;  but  it  is  appre- 
hended that  the  latter  have  not  been  copied  with  the  same  fidelity 
as  the  figures  -,  and  if  this  be  the  fact,  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  very  exact  copies  of  the  hierogl3rphies,  such  as  are  minutely  fidth- 
fril,  are  now  called  for,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  more  certain  inter- 
pretation of  them.     At  some  fiiture  day,  perhaps,  these  historical 
tablets,  which  Belzoni  has  drawn  fit)m  under  the  rocks  of  Egypt, 
may  furnish  most  precious  materials  for  history,  mythology,  and 
ethnography.     Even  at  present  they  may  be   cited  among  the 
monuments  calculated  to  elucidate  the  progress  of  the  painting  and 
sculpture  of  ancient  Egypt.   The  sarcophagus  itself  has  been  carried 
to  England,  and  sold,  according  to  the  English  papers,  to  a  private 
individual,  for  1000/.  sterling,  out  of  which  Mr.  Salt  has  repaid 
himself  a  part  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  procuring  it.     Au 
English  mineralogist  has  undertaken  to  prove  that  the  sarcophagua 
is  not  of  alabaster  but  of  aragonite.     It  is  surprising  that  Belzoni 
took  no  casts  of  the  groups  sculptured,  on  this  soros,  and  that  he 
gives  no  particulars  of  them,  either  in  his  narrative  v>r  in  his  atlas« 
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It  is  one  of  those  omissions  which  are  numerous  in  his  book.  It 
may  have  happened,  that  working  on  account  of  Mr.  Salt,  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  publish  whatever  he  pleased. 

Bdzoni  was  desirous  of  making  casts  of  the  has  reliefs  of  the 
walls  of  the  tomb  of  Psammuthis  for  the  various  museums  of 
Europe,  which  by  those  means  would  have  obtained  copies  perfectly 
identical,  of  a  fine  series  of  Egyptian  sculptures ;  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  received  many  orders  for  them.  A  morsel  of  the 
original  having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Smithson,  in 
England,  that  gentleman  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  colours, 
which,  for  thousands  of  years,  had  covered  these  carved  figures. 
He  found  that  they  were  simple  substances,  such  as  oxides  of  iron 
and  copper,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  pounded  charcoal. 

But  it  is  time  to  resume  the  recital  of  the  travels  and  enterprises 
of  Belzoni.  On  his  return  to  Cairo,  another  object  of  research  was 
Soon  found  him.  Some  time  previously,  Mr.  Salt  had  already 
engaged  him  to  undertake  some  excavations  at  the  foot  of  the 
cdebrated  Pyramids.  Another  Italian,  Caviglia,  had  just  examined 
a  vaidt  which  extended  under  the  greatest  of  these  enormous  masses 
of  stone.  Belzoni,  it  seems  probable,  did  not  at  that  time  expect 
great  success  from  such  researches  j  but  after  the  discovery  which 
he  had  made  of  the  temple  of  Ipsamboul,  and  of  the  r^al  tomb  at 
Beban-el-Malouk,  he  became  bolder  in  his  hopes,  and  had  the 
coumge  to  conceive  the  idea  of  penetrating  into  the  second  pyramid, 
that  of  Cephrenes,  around  which  the  curious  had  been  doomed  to 
wander^  without  knowing  what  it  contained,  persuaded  that  it  had 
never  been  opened.  It  appears  that  Belzoni  was  of  this  opinion 
himself  )<  at  least  in  his  narrative  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  it 
was  by  an  attentive  inspection  of  the  exterior  of  the  pyramid,  and 
by  comparing  this  exterior  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  one,  that 
he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  concealed  passage  which  con- 
ducted  to  the  interior.  It  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  the  memory 
of  an  entrance  having  been  e£fected  by  the  Arabs  into  this  pyramid 
was  not  extinct  when  Belzoni  made  his  discovery.  More  than  one 
writer  h^,  spoken  of  it ;  and  Colonel  Grobert,  an  ancient  Member 
of  the  Egyptian  Institution  at  Paris,  had  noticed  the  fact  in  his  work 
on  the  pyramids.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Belzoni  had  heard 
of  it ;  perhaps  he  had  forgotten  the  circumstance  by  the  time  that 
he  wrote  the  account  of  his  travels.  However  that  may  be,  he 
discovered  the  narrow  passage  which  led  to  the  interior,  and  pene- 
trated to  the  sepulchral  chamber,  where  he  found  a  sarcophagus, 
with  the  bones  of  a  bull ;  an  important  discovery,  which  precludes 
all  doubt  as  to  the  object  for  which  this  pyramid  was  raised* 
Herodotus,  who  had  asserted  that  it  had  not  served  for  a  sepulchre, 
is  refuted,  in  the  clearest  manner,  by  the  Italian  traveller ;  and  it  is 
no  small  glory  for  him  to  have  put  an  end  to  so  many  conjectures 
and  dreams  which  had  been  indulged  in,  especially  in  modern  days, 
ou  the  motive  of  the  erection  of  the  pyramids.    The  second^  at 
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kast,  seems  to  have  been  built  by  the  advice  of  the  fniestSf  sdMj 
for  the  puqK>8e  of  treasuring  the  renuuns  of  some  Apis.  Several 
years  td^ter  the  travels  of  Belzoni^  a  bull's  skull  was  likewise 
found  in  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Sakhara.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
exalted  wisdom  which  some  have  pleased  themselves  with  attri- 
buting to  the  ancient  founders  of  the  pyramids,  they  cannot  be 
regarded,  in  our  days,  other  than  as  a  people  superstitious  even  to 
puerility. 

Belzoni's  last  dfsoovery made  some  noise  at  Cairo:  strangers 
hastened  to  visit  the  interior  of  this  pyramid,  which  had  been  in- 
accessible for  ages.  English,  French,  and  Italians  hurrield  ta  the 
^lot :  Belzoni  did  the  honours  of  his  pyramid  to  all,  and  he  in« 
scribed  his  name  in  large  letters  in  the  sepulchral  chamber,  in  which 
there  already  existed  an  inscription  in  Arabic,  left  by  Musulmaos, 
who  had  already  penetrated  as  far,  six  centuries  previously.  He 
-  afterwards  made  a  model  in  miniature  of  the  pyramid  which  he  had 
opened,  and  of  the  passages  which  conduct  to  the  centre  of  it. 

After  enterprises  such  as  these,  the  conveving  to  Alexandria,  by 
the  stream  of  the  Nile,  an  obelisk  of  the  isle  of  Philo^,  was  mere 
sport  to  Belzoni.  But  it  is  a  circumstance  characterbtic  of  hia 
hardihood,  that  he  even  dared  to  trust  the  vessel  which  bore  this 
interesting  monument,  now  raised  in  some  Royal  Institution  in 
London,  to  descend  by  the  cataracts  of  the  river*  We  Hiay  here 
notice  the  acquisition  also  made  by  Belzoni,  but  not  without  loueh 
difficulty,  from  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  of  the  cover  oi  a  sarcopboigiiSB 
which  has  itself  the  merit  of  a  monument,  although  it  fo^  ia  tf  nth 
but  the  part  of  a  more  important  monument,  which  we  are  inforoied 
constitutes  part  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  Stdt,  obtained  by  the  King 
of  France  for  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  The  hd,  whidi  has  beea 
earned  to  England,  and  presented  by  Belzoni  to  the  Cambridge 
Museum,  is  an  enormous  bloc]^  of  red  gr^te,  ten  feet  k)ng  and 
five  wide,  carved  with  the  image  of  the  royal  personage  whose 
mummy  was  deposited  in  the  sarcophagus. 

About  th^  same  time,  a  French  traveUer,  M.  de  CailHaud,  had  i^ 
turned  from  a  journey  to  the  ancient  emerald  mines,  lying  on  the 
route  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  had  present^  to  the 
Pasha  specimens  of  the  precious  stones  which  he  had  found.  Bd^ 
zoni,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  English,  appears  to  have  con- 
ceived some  jealousy  on  this  account :  he  even  speaks  with  a  degree 
of  ill-will  of  M.  de  Cailliaud,  who  h^  been  wise  enough  not  to  have 
recourse  to  recrimination  in  the  re(^|^  of  his  travels,  pubHshed  since 
the  narrative  of  Belzoni.  Belzoni  undertook  the*  same  journey,' 
and  went  further  than  M.  de  Cailliaud,  for  he  visited  the  shores  €^ 
the  Red  Sea,  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  eity,  which,  according 
to  him,  is  Berenice.  This  excursion  Enough  the  desarts  whidi  lie 
between  the  Red  ^a  and  the  Nile,  and  which  are  so  little  known, 
is  AiH  of  interest;  our  traveller,  however,  succeeded  no  better  than 
M.  de  Cailliaud  in  acquiringja  knowfedge  of  iheoouBtry<if  th^  miineB^ 
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in lUs  tMfpoEi,tht  Fttach  traveller  sires  fiur  more  deudlft  than  the 
Italian.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  also,  that  Belzooi  wanted  the  instru* 
menta,  or  the  knowledge  requisite  for  fixing  with  exaOitude  the  gco« 
gr^ihioal  poiition  of  the  unknown  places  which  he  visited  in  this 
excursion.  He  aiight  have  laid  down  a  most  interesting  map  of  them^ 
He  undertook  another  journey  to  Faiottm^  and  to  an  Oasis,  which 
has  been  visited  since,  and  described  by  M.  CaiUiaud,  and  by  the 
Prussian  General,  Minutoli.  In  this  excursion  Belzoni  saw  the  lake 
McBris,  the  waterless  sea ;  he  thought  even,  somewhat  on  light 
grounds  it  must  be  owned,  that  he  recognized  under  a  hillock  the 
bones  of  the  army  of  Cambyses,  which  perished  in  the  deserts  ^  and 
lastly,  he  fanagined  he  was  arrived  at  the  famous  Oasis  in  which 
stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  but  this  honour  does  not  be" 
k>ng  to  him,  although  he  has  not  hesitated  to  assume  it  in  the  title- 
page  of  his  work.  It  has  been  satisfectorily  proved  against  him, 
that  he  penetrated  no  farther  than  the  little  Oasis  renowned  for  its 
dates  i  but,  at  the  least,  be  iij  the  first  European  who  has  given  a 
good  description  of  this  country,  in  which  there  was  not  even  a 
tradition  of  there  having  ever  appeared  a  single  adventurer  from  our 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  this  last  journey,  he  had  opportunities  ci 
living  among  &e  Arabs,  and  of  collecting  interesting  traits  of  the 
habits  and  ways  of  living  of  these  Nomadic  tribes. 

During  the  progress  of  hi*  excavations  and  researches  in  the 
heart  of  Egypt,  Belzont  had  of^en  encountered  the  agents  or  pro- 
teges of  the  French  consul,  Drovetti  j  these  rival  adventurers  thus 
meeting,  formed  two  hostile,  pr  at  least  rival,  parties,  each  of  which 
zealously  defended  its  conquests,  its  ground,  it  tombs,  and  Its  tem- 
ples. Belzoni,  accustomed  to  make  himself  obeyed  bv  the  Arabs, 
and  to  impose  respect  and  awe  by  his  gigantic  stature,  md  not  show 
much  consideration  for  his  competitors.  He  drove  them  without 
ceremony  fiom  ground  occupied  by  himsdf,  and  they  perhaps  in 
thehr  torn  requited  him  by  similar  ^eatment.  Hence  thera  arose 
numerous  quarrels  and  intrigues,  which  occasioned  endless  embarraae^ 
ment  to  the  two  consuls,  and  inspired  the  Egyptians  with  but  little 
esteern^  for  Europeans,  for  those  at  least  who  were  engaged  in  raking 
with  80  much  avidity  about  the  ruins,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
consuls.  Belzoni  in  his  narrative  enlarges  much  on  these  wretched 
disputes,  which  unveil  the  paltry  feelings  and  conduct  of  those  ad- 
venturers who  seek  their  fortune  in  l£e  East.  He  asserts,  that 
twoPiedmootese,  in  the  service  of  Drovetti,  sought  to  assassinate  him, 
and  that  unable  to  obtain  justice  of  the  consuls,  he  resolved  to  quit 
Egypt,  and  return  to  Europe.  He  embarked,  therefore,  in  the 
month  of  September^  1819,  and  first  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  city, 
from  which  he  had  been  twenty  ye^m  absent. 

It  was  now  neither  the  retailer  of  relics,  nor  the  ambulant  experi- 
menter in  physics,  who  presented  himself  to  his  countrymen.  Pre- 
ceded by  the  renown  acquired  for  him  by  his  discoveries,  which  had 
been  blazoned  by  the  journals  of  all  the  nations  of  Etnrope,  Belzoni 
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enta^d  PiMlua  as  an  antiquary  and  cdebrated  traveller.  He  even 
had  it  in  hb  power  to  present  to  his  native  town  an  offering  which 
bore  witness  to  the  success  of  his  researches  in  Egypt,  and  whidi 
consisted  of  two  granite  statues  with  lion's  Wads.  The4ownhas 
caused  them  to  be  placed  in  the  Palace  of  Justice ;  and  to  honour 
and  reward  a  citizen  who  bad  rendered  himself  so  ilhu^ious  by 
his  travels,  a  medal  was  struck,  on  which  the  name  of  Belzonl 
and  mention  of  his  present  were  inscribed.  A  copy  in  gold  of 
this  medal  was  presented  to  him  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
place,  together  with  a  public  letter,  expressing  the  gratitude  of  the 
Faduans  towards  the  ol^ect  of  that  honourable  diBtinction.  .  The 
town  of  Padua  had  no  power^  it  seeikis,  to  do  any  thing  beyond  this 
for  Belzoni,  and  as  it  was  not  a  theatre  sufficiently  spacious  for  hb 
active  and  enterprising  spirit,  he  returned  with  his  wHe  to  England, 
where  he  could  reckon  on  more  powerful  support,  and  on  an  interest 
rnqre  general. 

The  English  journals  had  kept  the  public  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  his  discoveries  $  and  Belzcmi  himself  had  sent  many 
notes  to  England  during  his  sojourn  in  Egypt.  The  public  curiosity 
was  highly  excited  by  the  announcement  that  ukonuments,  which 
were,  to  follow  his  arrival,  had  been  embarked,  and  were  expected, 
as  well  as  by  the  piresence  of  this  giant,  who,  undv  the  auspices  of 
the  British  Consul-General,  had  performed  such  wonders.  The 
national  pride  was  flattered  by  tiie  archaeological  exploits  of  a 
foreigner;  who  had  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  service  of 
England,  and  who  had  been  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  moctal  con- 
test with  the  agents  of  a  rival  power.  He  was  weloomied  ,99  if  he 
had  belonged  to  England :  and  the  puWc  looked  with  impatience 
for  the  publication  of  his  narrative,  and  the  exhibition  of  his  xoonu- 
mejot^. . 

Belzoni  soon  got  up  the  narrative  of  his  travels  and  discoveries ) 
and  it  appeared  towards  the  end  of  1820,  in  a  volume  in  4to.,  «cc(Rn<^ 
panied  by  an  atlas  of  lithographic  plates,  representing  the  principal 
scites  and  antiquities  to  which  the  text  related.  As  soon  ad  the 
printhig  was  completed,  he  came  to  Paris,  as  I  have  already  stat^, 
in  order  that  a  French  translation  might  be  published  at  the  same 
time  as  the  original  English.  I  made  this  tnanslation  in  the  space 
of  about  two  months  :  and  the  sheets,  as  fast  as  they  issued  fhom 
the  press,  were  submitted  to  Belzoni.  I  had  added  some  few  notes 
and  explanations,  drawn  in  part  from  the  Works  of  other  travellers, 
especially  firom  that  of  the  learned  Burckhardt,  which  had  then  just 
appeared )  and  I  had  curtailed  the  history  of  the  journey  of  Madame 
Bdzoni,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  that  of  her  husband,  and 
which,  in  the  original,. contains  much  unimportant  matter.  I  must 
not  conceal  the  &ct,  that  my  work  provoked  from  Belzoni  several 
letters  written  in  a  very  animated,  and  sometimes  a  very  shaip 
style  3  fat  although,  by  the  advice  of  several  judicious  ^nds,  I 
had  let  the  invectives  remain,  which  the  i^utbor^uKl  vented  a|;ainst 
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the  French  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  in  Egypt;  I  had,  in  some  in-t 
stances,  moderated  their  too  crude  expression,  and  I  had  avoided 
the  frequent  repetitions  of  his  complaints,  which,  far  from  conveying 
infonnatioik  to  the  reader,  only  tended  to  weary  him.  Belzoni, 
rendered  captions  pobably  by  hie  disputes  in  £gypt,  fancied,  in 
these  modifications,  as  well  as  in  the  explanatory  notes  which  I  had 
added,  a  design  to  deviate  from  his  glory,  and  to  lessen  his  merit  in 
|iie  eyes  of  the  French  people.  In  the  sequel,  however,  he  softened> 
and  himself  sent  the  sheets  of  my  translation  to  Italy,  in  order  that 
the  Italian  translation  might  confohn  to  mine.  The  ectitors  of  the 
Italian  edition,  the  brothers  Sonzogno  of  Milan,  in  a  prefece  explained 
their  motives  for  preferring  in  their  work  the  French  translation  t^ 
the  original. 

In  England,  the  work  of  Belzoni  obtained  all  the  success  which 
could  be  expected  from  a  simple  and  fklthful  relation  of  the  dis- 
coveries and  adventures  of  the  author  in  •a  country  rich  in  monu- 
ments and  historical  fame.  His  book  went  through  three  editions, 
and  idl  the  journals  made  ample  extracts  from  it.  in  France,  its 
smccess  was  not  so  decided ;  and  this  was  natural :  for  archaeologi- 
cal  ini^uiries  do  not  excite  there  so  much  interest,  and  it  has  required 
a  bng-  time  to  make  the  Parisians  understand  that  Egypt  abounded 
in  monuments  deserving  our  curiosity.  When  Belzoni's  work  was 
bronght  out,  Ihey  ^ere  not  yet  fWly  persuaded  of  this.  His  work, 
moreover,  exalted  the  English  at  the  expense  of  the  agents  of 
FVance,  a  partiality  which  womided  the  French  self-love,  and  by  no 
meand  conciliated  for  the  author  the  affection  of  Prance.  Lastly,  in 
order  that  a  narrative  of  travels  become  in  vogue  with  us,  it  is  ne- 
cewary  that  the  author  should  introduce  into  it  a  certain  degree  of 
art,  and,  what  is  still  more  essential,  a  considerable  portion  of  ima* 
gination ;  whereas  Belzoni  confines  himself  to  the  simple  narration 
of  what  he  saw  and  what  he  did,  without  any  refinement  of  words 
or  images.  In  France,  we  are  even  disposed  to  pardon  the  traveller 
for  altering  the  truth  in  a  slight  degree,  provided  his  recital  be  en- 
gaging ;  bMit  in  Belzoni  the  interest  arises  from  the  facts,  and  the 
intiinsic  merit  of  the  matter  itself:  the  manner  is  altogether  ne- 
glected. It  is  a  work  full  of  instructive  details,  and  if  the  author 
-had  possessed  more  learning,  and  had  spared  the  public  tlie  history  of 
his  disputes^  he  might  have  composed  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  of  travels  existing.  It  is  to  be  regretted  also,  that  he  did 
not  possess  a  more  profound  skill  in  drawing  ^  his  atlas,  in  that 
case,  would  have  been  better  i  and  had  he  been  more  versed  in  archi- 
tecture, his  monuments  would  have  been  represented  with  more  accu- 
racy :  but  it  is  seldom  that  travellers  possess  all  these  endowments. 

As  soon  as  his  work  was  finished,  Belzoni  lost  no  time  in  form- 
ing in  London  an  exhibition  of  the  antiquities  which  he  had  ac- 
quired on  his  own  account,  and  especially  of  the  bas-reheft  which 
he  had  moulded  firom  the  originals  of  the  regal  tomb  at  Beban-el- 
Malonk.     He  arrange  them  very  in^auoudy  in  subtenaneaii 
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duunbersi  limited  oaty  by  ImfMi;  Thk  iBLbibitim  be  aubflequfiitfy 
irepeated  at  Paris,  as  I  lunre  ^wn  ikbo^«  wben  LcMidQii  bad  been 
satiated  with  this  kind  of  spectacle. 

Hie  incMnation  for  travelttng  was  Ihr  ftom  being  extinct  in  him 
after  this  expedition^  at  once  So  honourable  and  laborioos;  he 
looked  aronnd  for  a  ram  career,  and"  songht  for  jfresh  dangers  by 
which  he  might  signalise  himself,  and  he  reckoned  oti  the  support 
of  the  English  and  their  spirit  of  enterprise.  But  it  appears  tliat, 
in  his  impatience,  he  tried  to  obtain  Arom  other  eoyefnments  some 
mission  to  tiie  unknown  countries  of  Asia  and  A&ca.  He  came^to 
Paris  to  presort  his  work  to  the  King  of  France  y  and  he  went  to 
Russia.  I  am  not  aware  what  his  proposak  were,  but  it  is  certniii 
that  no  arrangement  was  made  with  him.  During  ihia  journey, 
probably,  offers  were  made  to  him  on  the  port  of'  the  Britisii  Go- 
vernment, for  he  returned  in  haste  to  England  by  the  way  of  Stock- 
holm and  Copenhagen  A  Danish  author,  M .  Feklborg,  kaa  given 
some  details  of  the  sojourn  of  Belsoni  in  the  lasti^entio*^  eity^ 
and  relates,  among  otliyer  things^  thai  Behom  was  preaaoii  ,^  lie 
Danish  theatre,  where  he  understood  not  a  wordi  andjon  Mog 
asked  what  pleasure  lie  pould  derive  from  it;,  be  answeted,  tbat»  ia 
every  countiy  which  he  visited,  he  liked  to  throw  UwAself  amoag 
a  great  jassemblage  Qf  the  people,  for  that  it  was  seldom  tl^tt  hedid 
so  without  acquiring  from  it  somie  idea  of  the  national  cfiaracter* 
In  the  divers  public  estabUshments  of  Copenhagen  which  our  tra- 
veller visited  in  hasten  very  marked  attention  was  shown  biu^  and 
he  could  not  but  perceive  that  fame  had  already  sounded  his  explaite 
on  thie  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

On  his  return  to  England  be  made  arrangements  for  a  new  expe^ 
dition  for  aiore  arduous  tiian  any  former  one^  and  Which  wovkl 
have  given  a  brighter  lustre  to  his  name  had  it  been  cr6wned  wih 
success*  .England  laudably  persevering  in  bef  efforts  to  opealo 
eoimxieroe  the  route  of  the  interior  of  Afirioai  had  already  lost  more 
than  ten  trav^ers,  who  had  devoted  th«uMelves  with  a  eort  of 
heroiBm  to  an  enterprize  so  important  to  huttumity^  to  uscM'to 
ommevee,  and  so  interesting  to  geography^ 

The  melancholy  results  of  the  African  expeditions  had  neither 
disheartened  the  government,  the  companies  of  merchants,  nor  the 
travellers ;  the  last  presented  themselves  in  quick  succession,  and 
almost  without  interruption  j  and  the  progresi  wliich  Messrs. 
Denham  and  Clapperton  have  now  made  in  the  heart  of  AfHca, 
inspires  the  hope  that  both  England  and  Europe  win  at  length  reap 
the  fruit  of  so  many  efforts,  and  such  great  sacrifices.  In  iwi, 
Belzoni  offered  himself,  or  was  invited,  to  make  one  of  those  dan- 
gerous attempts^  the  object  cf  which  is  ,to  establish  a  commnnkar 
tion  between  the  civilised  .work!  and  those  i^ust  barbarous  MMiona 
who  remain  insulated  from  the  othet  inhabitMits  of-  ^e  glol>e  by 
immense  deseite  of  sand  and  a  murderous  ofooate.  It  appeared 
tluiltlMveaoidt  not  baa  more  MitaMaporaoii  to  esMHtetUitMk 
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tiMA  Boizoni.  He  was  robust,  atslive,  and  aatefpttoiiig,  and  e»* 
doved  with  an  exterior  calculated  to  extort  iht  respect  of  the  bar** 
barians)  he  had  already  displayed*  more  than  usual  sagacity  in 
exploring  Egypt,  and  he  was,  moreover,  already  inured  to  the  cli** 
ma^  of  Africa.  What  was  wanting  to  insure  his  success  but  a 
knowledge  somewhat  more  profound,  .and  particularly  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  Oriental  languages  ?  As,  above  all,  be  would  have  to 
contend  against  the  &tal  effects  pf  the  climate,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
phjrsical  advantages  which  Belzoni  possessed  woyld  save  him  from 
di0  penis  under  which  his  predecessors  had  sunk, 

Bdzoni  sketched  a  plan  mote  vast  than  thai  of  any  traveller  who 
had  preceded  him.  He  designed  to  penetrate  by  the  north  of  Africa 
to  Timbuctoo,  which  no  European  traveller  had  yet  succeeded  in 
reaching.  Anived  at  fhis  point,  so  long  sought  for,  he  was  to 
direct  Ms  course  towards  Sennaar,  enter  the  upper  regions  of  Nubia, 
and  descend  by  Egypt,  the  theatre  of  his  first  expkMts, 

The  English  Government,  or  some  commercial  company,  engaged 
most  likely  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  journey,  which  Bdzoni 
could  not  have  undertaken  with  his  own  resources,  although  the 
sale  of  hit  work,  and  the  exhibition  of  his  aniiquitiea,  hadmv^  im- 
proved his  pecuniary  situation. 

Towards  the  end  of  1822,  he  arKved  hf  sea  at  Gibraltar,  and 
immediately  embarked  for  Tangiers.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco, ' 
apprised  before-hand,  no  doubt,  of  his  visit,  invited  him  to  come 
to  Fez,  the  place  of  Uiat  prince's  residence.  Belsioni,  on  whom  the 
turban  sat  very  well,  and  whose  figure  commanded  respect,  was 
well  received  by  the  Emperor,'  and  still  more  cordially  by  thfe  first 
Minister,  Sidi  Benzezoul.  A  caravan  was  about  to  set  off  in  a  few 
weeks  for  Timbuctoo,  and  Belzoni  obtained  permission  to  join  it. 
He  must  then  have  thought  himself  at  the  stunmit  of  his  wiriies ; 
but  unfortunately  there  arose  on  this  occasion  adverse  dreumstaaces, 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  had  induced  hhn  to  quit  Egypt. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  affair ;  but  in  his 
correspondence  with  England,  he  describes  himself  as  the  victim  of 
intrigues  of  certain  agents,  who  abused  the  au^ority  they  were 
invested  with  to  vent  their  anger  on  a  defenceless  stranger,  who  re- 
garded it  a3  beneath  his  dignity  to  crouch  to  them.  The  sojourn  at 
Fes  seems  to  have  cost  him  very  dear :  he  lost  five  months  time, 
and  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  n^odating,  in  soliciting,  in  per*- 
suadiog,  and  in  bribing  the  Emperor  and  bis  Minister ;  all  without 
effect,  for  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Gibraltar. 

This  disappointment  rendered,  it  neeesrary  for  him  to  change  the 
plan  of  his  route  \  instead  of  penetMting  into  the  interior  of  Africa 
by  the  north,  he  resolved  to  disembark  on  the  coast*of  Guinea,  and 
to  find  his  way  thenoe  to  Timbuctoo,  and  to  the  sources,  yet  un- 
known, of  the  Niger.  The  dimaAe  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  pre- 
sentedj  in  truth>  morei  danglers  a|id  obstades  than  tkal  of  the  norib. 
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bat  ihis  cOrtsHemtion  did  not  weigh  ipritfi  our  tnxelier,  Vfho  bud 
proceeded  too  far  to  be  either  able  at  wiffing  to  recede.  He  Bailed 
for  l^adeita  aad  the  Canaries/  and  thence  got  conveyed  to  Cape 
Coadt  Cadtle,  an  English  setdement/  at  wiiich  he  could  make  his  pre^ 
parations  for  his  hazardous  journey.  In  October  1 823,  he  set  out  for 
the  moudi  of  the  river  Benin^  and  an  English  merchant^  Mr*  Hotit* 
son,  accompanied  him  to  Boboe,  and  thence  to  the  town  of  Benin, 
iii^etice  Houtson  presented  him  to  the  King,  as  «a  AfriesA  of  the 
interior,  who  having  been  brought  up  tnEn^g^d  was  deskous  of  n^ 
turning  by  the  way  of  Haoussa  to  the  bosom  of  his  iua%w  .  Itie 
Ki!ig>  perhtips,  did  not  give  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  thifr  story, 
although  Bdsoiii  was  in  the  costume  of  a  Moor,  and  wore  a  lok^ 
beard ;  yet  he  promii^  a  guide,  and  a  guard  of  men  to.  aci»pn«* 
pany  om^  teavelier  as  far  as  the  city  of  Haoussa,  al'  the  distanoe  of 
twenty-five  days  journey  from  Benin,  and  aigaged  to  guarantee  Jib 
safety  as  far  as  that  town  $  the  guide  was  to  leave  Belzoni  to  con- 
tinue on  his  journey  to  Timbuctoo,  while  he  himself  was  to  return 
to  bring  the  intelligence  of  his  arrival  at  Haoussa^  to  the  factory  of  the 
English  merchant,  in  consideration  of  a  valuable  present  to  the  King. 

Since  Mungo  Park  had  taught  the  world  that  there  eidsted  in 
Africa  a  town  containing  600,000  souls,  trailed  Haoussa,  which 
had  remained  unknown  to  the  whole  globe,  although  it  rivalled 
London,  or  Paris  at  least,  in  the  extent  of  its  population,  Europe^ 
surprised  by  the  singular  discovery,  has  amiousty  Iboked  for  more 
positive  information^  which  mi^t  oonfirm  or  contradict  the  asser- 
tion of  Mungo  Park.  How  glorious  for  Beiaoni,  could  he  have  been 
able  to  have  cleared  up  this  point,  and  still  more  h^  he  been  able 
to  reach  that  other  town  so  celebrated,  Timhuctoo,  to  which  so  many 
caravans  continually  take  their  route,  and  r^arding  ]arhich  so  many 
rumours  have  been  spread,  probably  not  less  exaggerated  than  those 
which  concern  Haoussa.  But  at  Bobce,  the  influence  of  the  climate 
had  already  begun  to  act  on  the  constitution^  otherwise  so  strong, 
of  Belzoni,  and  had  infected  it  with  the  germ  of  a  mortal  malady. 
At  Benin,  the  evil  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  he  begged  his 
fellow-traveller  to  have  him  ranoved  to  Gato,  that  he  might  be 
thence  conveyed  on  board  one  of  the  EngUf h  vessels  stationed  off 
Bobos,  hoping  to  derive  benefit  from  the  air  of  the  sea. 

Before  his  departure  firom  Benin,  perceiving  that  his  situation 
was  already  critical^  he  made  his  final  dispositions,  and  wrote  a  let- 
ter, although  a  hardly  legible  on^,  to  the  mercantile  house  of 
Briggs  and  Co.  in  London,  who,  since  his  joumies  in  Egypt,  had 
kept  up  a  connection  with  him.  The  dysentery  had  reduced  him 
to  such  a  state  of  we«knesis»  thai  he  was  not  i^^  49  write  to  his 
wife  in  England :  but  he  desired  that  the  amethyst  ring  which  he 
wore  might  be  carefuUy  preserved  for  her,  >  and  ^at  she  might  be 
assured  of  his  unalterable  att»ehment«  He  arrived  in  an  exhausted 
8t«Lte  at  Gato,  where  he  fell  into  a  state  of  delirium^  and  expired  on 
thi?  following  (fejr,  3d  of  JDecQmber  182^        „  , 
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His  companion^  Mr.  Hontson;  rendered  bim  the  last  offices  on 
the  morrow,  by  interring  his  remains  under  a  great  plane  tree  on 
the  shore,  to  the  fire  of  the  musquetry  of  the  crews,  and  of  the 
cannon  of  the  vessels.  An  inscription  in  English  was  placed  on 
the  tomb  to  apprise  travellers,  who  might  afterwards  visit  those 
regions,  of  the  place  in  which  death  had  arrested  the  daring  course 
of  so  great  a  traveller* 

This  loss  was  sensibly  felt  in  England,  where  Belzoni  had  a  great 
many  friends.  A  subscription  was  opened  for  his  widow,  to  whom 
he  had  left  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  glory  of  his  name )  and  a  new 
exhibition  of  the  antiquities  brought  by  him  from  Egypt  was  made 
in  London  for  her  benefit  -,  but  it  seems  that  the  enmusiasm  of  the 
people  had  passed;  at  least  the  papers  tax  the  nation  with  indif** 
fereooe  for  the  fate  of  Uie  widow  of  a  man  who  had  served  Finglami 
with  so  much  zeal,  if  not  with  uniform  success. 


I   U  •    1 

1  •-' 


*   ^DiaCB    FOR    TUB    LAST   InOA. 

(Suf^osfito  he  sung  by  a  Peruvian  Bard  at  the  Tomb  of  Atahuatpa.) 

Gods  of  Peru! 
^      *      '    '  '     Say,  can  ye  view,  * 

•     ''  Unmoved,  tne  grave  our  tears  bedew? 

'  *  "     *       '  To  it  m  vain, 

•'.  '  "  t  I  On  mount  and  plain* 

1'  >'  *      '  We^ur  tbo  bloisd  and  pile  the  fene. 

'    '    '  Tradition  8iBf(8, 

"  ■  Tkat  from  you  spring 

.,'.,..  TThe  royal  Une  of  Sun4)om  Kmgs;* 

,  Yet  here  we  pine —  . 

To  dust  consi/^ 
The  last  of  that  immortal  Une ! 

,  Had  he  but  died 

In  plumed  pride, 
A  warrior's  death,  his  ranks  beside. 

Less  wild  mi^ht  flow 
'  The  streams  of  woe 

0^en>  one  so  laid  in  f[^lory  low. 

^  But  thus  to  M 

Bereft  of  aU    ^ 
.   , ,      . ,         That  strews  with  flowers  the  princely  pall- 
In  felon's  band,  f 
By  pirate's  hand, 

A  traltbr  in  his  fathchr'  land  ;— 
'  ij        '     t  ,     •  « 

'T  is  Mf«  that  gives 

The  pan^.  Which  rives 
fhtf  hearts,  and  with  their  pulse  snrvNesf 

Vor  ikis,  around 

Yon  fiineral  aMnttd^ 
Our  hot  tears  scorch  the  mournful  ^ound !  . 

^  •  The  descendants  of  the  Peruvian  royal  line  were  termed  ChUdren  of 
ike  SuH.  t  Atahualpa  was  strangled  at  the  stake. 
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An  emiriire'i  tears 
Flowed  round  the  biert 

Of  lu8  fallen  Sires  in  olden  yeanj— 
Bat  then  they  came 
'  Undimm'd  by  shame. 

And  bright  with  past  and  future  fame ! 

Shade  of  the  dead. 

O'er  thT  low  bed 
An  orphan  people's  hearts  have  bled  :*— 

They  live  to  moan 

Round  yon  pale  stone. 
O'er  the  last  Inca's  *  ouried  throne  I 

Cabn  be  thy  rest 
Amonpr  the  blest ! 

By  kindred  hands  thy  couch  be  drest ! 
Eternal  flowem 
Perfume  the  bowers 

That  shade  thy  soft  and  g<rfden  kovrs! 

I  see  the  gloom 
Pass  from  thy  tomb— 

I  hdl  thy  bright  t  immortal  doom ! 
What  sacred  fires 
Shall  warm  ihj  Sb'es, 

When  deathless  idr  their  child  respires ! 

In  Mme  green  gMe, 
Famed  Manco's  {  shade 

For  thee  a  wreath  diriae  shall  bndd; 
'        His  bards  shall  sing, 
la  shadowy  ring, 

A  welcome  to  the  Stranger-King ! 


Crediion, 


Alas,  in  vun. 

My  heart — my  strain — 
Would  veil  m  hope  the  face  of  pain ; — 

I  think  alone 

Of  glories  gone,  * 

An  empire's  wreek-^  stiuiger's  throne ! 

In  si^hs,  the  lay 

Expires  away — 
Peftt  has  closed  her  splendid  dayl— 

What  thoughts  rebel, 

I  may  not  teU 

Dust  of  my  King,  a  deep  farewell  1 


*  He  had  two  BOmtaal  successors,  but  they  never  fmgned:  the  first 
waa  a  shtubw,  and  the  second  a  name. 

t  The  Perurians,  like  all  other  aatioBSy  had  some  ejq^ectations  of  a 
future  state. 

JManco  Capac— the  Romulus  of  Peniy--ibe  founder  of  the  ea^uT^' 
thef  atheroCtskingi 
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Ejttrads  /Hm  the  Jaumat  of  a  TVmfeihr  in  the  Upper  Provincee  ef 
India  in  1827,  sent  for  pMkvftien  in  the  Oriental  Herald. 

We  arrived  at  Agm  just  in  time  to  witness  the  entiy  of  the 
Ckivenior-G^neral  and  suite^  on  the  8th  of  January  1827>  with 
10^000  followers,  and  180  elephants,  &c.  &c.  The  cavalcade  had  a 
most  imposing  appearance. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  his  Lordship  held  a  levee  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Saunders,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  European  residents, 
civil  and  military  ^  and  on  tlie  same  evening.  Lady  Amherst  held  a 
drawing-room,  at  which  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  station 
were  respectively  presented^  on  this  occasion  her  Ladyship  appeared 
in  black,  vrith  a  profusion  of  diamonds,  and  looked  extremely  well. 
The  state  of  the  Govemor-Greneral  is  quite  r^al ;  but  his  manners 
and  affability  remind  one  more  of  those  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States  than  those  of  an  Eastern  despot. 

On  the  11th,  a  durbar  was  held  in  the  state  tents,  on  a  plain  in 
the  military  cantonments,  weQ  adapted  for  such  a  purpose,  when  a 
deputaidon  from  Holkar,  and  several  Malwah  chiefe,  were  received 
by  his  Lordship,  and  each  brought  presents  to  the  Governor-Gene* 
ral,  amongst  which  were  a  number  of  diamond  and  pearl  neddacea 
arranged  in  trays. 

On  the  13th,  an  important  deputation  from  Sindiah  was  leceived 
in  the  durbar  tents,  and  appeared  in  great  state.  The  Envoy  on 
this  occasion  was  Hindoo  Row,  the  brother  of  Byza  Bhye,  the  wife 
of  Sindia,  who,  with  Atmah  Row^  the  Vakeel,  hi^  come  in  wiUi 
3000  followers  from  Gualior  *,  and  objects  of  great  importance  were 
supposed  to  be  attached  to  this  mission.  The  precarious  state  of 
Sindia*s  health,  his  having  no  immediate  heirs,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  disputed  succession,  in  which  it  is  supposed  the  Byza  Bhye  is 
taking  active  measures  to  secure  her  own  undisputed  sway,  all 
tended  to  give  the  highest  interest  to  the  brother  s  mi^on  to  the 
Governor-General. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  the  two  wives  of  Hindoo  Row,  and 
a  Brahmin  ambassadress  from  the  Byza  Bhye,  were  received  in 
state  by  Lady  Amherst ;  but  for  this  visit,  negociations  4nd  ar- 
rangements were  to  be  made.  Since  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings, 
no  Qovemor-GeneraVs  wife  has  received  visits  of  tins  kind  $  and 
therefore  Lady  Amherst  had  no  precedent  to  ftiUow,  for  even  Mrs. 
HastiMgs  had  never  g6ne  the  let^  of  leceiving  an  ambassadress. 
And  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  when  in  India^^  never  admitted  of 
visits  from  Native  ladies  while  the  Marquis  was  Governor-General 
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These  were  important  difficulties  for  Lady  Amherst  to  get  over  5 
but  besides  these,  it  was  stipulated  by  the  wife  of  Hindoo  Row,  that 
no  man  should  be  within  sight  or  hearing,  so  that  another  difficulty 
arose  as  to  carrying  on  conversation,  for  the  Native  ladies  knew 
no  more  of  English  than  her  Ladyship  did  of  Hindoostanee.  How- 
ever, an  ayah  (or  female  servant)  of  a  lady  at  Agra,  who  had  been 
a  voyage  to  aen  in  on  English  ship,  and  had  there  acquired  a  little 
smattering  of  oiu*  tongue,  was  found,  and  this  woman  was  appomted 
to  act  as  an  interpreter.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  I5th, 
a  number  of  ladies  were  invited  by  Lady  Amherst  to  attend  on  ber  in 
full  dress,  at  Mrs.  Saunders*s  house,  where  the  interview  took.pUce.. 
The  Hindoo  ladies  were  at  first  timid  and  alarmed,  but  thjey  very 
^oon  felt  at  their  ease^  and  conversed  with  her  Ladyship  through 
the  ayah  interpretress.  The  interview  lasted  two  hoiu-s ;  wheoi  be- 
fore taking  leave,  each  of  the  Native  ladies  vviis  presented  with 
pawn  and  spices  5  and  then  they  proceeded  to  in^  est  Lady  Amherst 
and  her  family  with  the  presents  sent  for  tlicm  by  the  Byssa  Bhye, 
Her  Ladyship  was  first  divested  of  the  head-dress  she  ware,  and  a 
turban  was  put  on,  richly  adorned  with  the  most  costly  dimnoods^ 
a  superb  diamond  necklace,  ear-rings,  ankleti?,  brtitelets,  and  iinn- 
lets  of  the  same,  valued  at  three  lacs  of  rupees  {or  30p0OL  tjlerling). 
A  complete  set  of  gold  ornaments,  and  another  of  silver^  was  then 
presented.  Miss  Amherst  was  next  invested  with  a  pearl  neck- 
lace, valued  at  half  a  lac  of  rupees  (5,000Z.  sterling) ,  and  other  orna- 
ments of  equal  beauty  and  costliness.  Mrs.  J^^aunders  had  a  fine 
pearl  necklace,  and  Misa  Payne  had  also  presents  of  value.  The 
presents  given  on  this  occasion  were  valued  at  live  lacs  of  rtipeea 
(or  50>000<.  sterling).  After  this  investiture  the  Native  ladies  took 
their  leave. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th,  Lord  Amherst  and  suite  paid  a  visit 
of  ceremony  to  Hindoo  Row  5  on  which  occasion  his  Lordship 
invited  all  the  civil  servants,  and  all  commandants  of  corps,  to 
accompany  him.  He  was  met  by  the  Row  at  some  distance  from 
his  tents,  and  was  accompanied  by  Lady  Amherst  and  family,  who 
took  this  occasion  to  return  the  visit  of  the  Hindoo  ladies.  His 
Lordship  and  suite,  after  they  were  received  in  Hindoo  Row*s  tents, 
were  treated  with  pawn  and  spices.  His  Lordship's  hat  was  then 
taken  out,  and  brought  back,  covered  up  on  a  tray  with  the  presents, 
when  the  Row  uncovered  it,  and  placed  it  on  his  Lordship*s  head, 
ornamented  with  the  most  splendid  diamonds.  His  Lordship. was 
then  invested  with  jewels  of  great  value,  to  the  amount,  it  is  s^d^ 
of  two  lacs  of  rupees,  (20,000/.) ;  and  presents  followed  to  eadi 
member  of  his  suite.  Lady  Amherst^  and  the  ladies  of  her  ftunily, 
took  this  opportunity  of  retiring  to  the  tents  of  the  Hindoo  ladies, 
where  presents  were  again  given,  and  a  bag  of  1000  rupees  given 
to  her  Ladyship's  ayahs,  (or  female  servants,)  and  500  rupees  to 
the  interpretress  ayah. 
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On  the  17th,  his  Lordship  received  the  farewell  visits  of  Hindoo 
Row  and  of  the  other  chiefe ;  and  on  the  18th^  in  the  evening,  he 
proceeded  on  towards  Puttypore  Sikri,  where  he  receives  the  Rana 
of  Gohud,  and  expects  to  meet  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  -,  and  from 
thence  he  proceeds  to  Bhurtpore^  where  a  most  magnificent  enter- 
tainment is  preparing  for  his  reception ;  and  a  deputation  is  also 
expected  from  Jeypore,  under  Captain  Lord. 

I  must  confess  I  could  not  have  supposed  that  even  the  Gover- 
nor-Oeneral  of  India  would  have  moved  about  in  the  state  observed 
by  Lord  Amherst :  the  expense  must  be  enormous  ;  and  if  presents 
are  made  by  the  neighbouring  states  similar  to  those  given  at  Agra 
by  the  de]^utations  that  were  received  there,  the  burthens  to  them 
most  be  a  serious  evil. 

Tlie  subject  of  presents*  and  more  particularly  to  the  wife  and 
fumily  of  a  Ga^enior-Gencral,  is  one  that  merits  the  especial  atten- 
tion of  the  LegBkimre  in  Europe.  It  is  said  that  these  arc  not 
pe/mitted  to  be  taken,  or  if  taken,  that  they  are  brought  .to  ^be 
public  accounti  Now,  with  respect  to  the  presents  given  at  Agra 
on  ttie  occasion  mentioned^  I  know  that  some  jewels  which  were. 
prHented  were  left  in  possession  of  individuals  3  and  one  pearl 
necklace^  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Stirling  to  be  lodged  in  the 
Conipfiny^'s  treasury^  was  returned  to  the  lady  who  sent  it.  Perhaps 
the  ^llmt  Secretary  patd  Jta  value,  and  took  this  occasion  to  make 
a  splendid  present  biuiself.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  all  events,  that 
Governnieiit  wa.^  no  loser  by  the  transaction. 

I. understand  that  Sit'  Charles  Metcalfe  has,  much  to  his  honour, 
done  away  entirely  with  the  practice  of  receiving  presents,  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  Native  States,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ducting hh  grcut  and  inipiirmut  duties  without  such  aids.  The 
Goverijor-Geiienil  would  consuU  bis  own  dignity  by  imitating  so 
disinlerested  an  c\unipk^ ;  not  tbat  it  can  be  supposed  that  his^ 
Ldrd^hip  or  \m  fiiiniiy  won  id  f  uuntenance.  the  retaining  of  sucb^ 
valuiible  pres^ent^i  as  tbe>^e  ;  but  tbe  appearance  of  the  thing  is 
certainly  beticr  dispensed  with,  if  that  can  be  done  j  and  there  is  no 
doutit,  but  tbat  while  il  Lontinucs,  it  is  a  source  of  peculation  and 
plunck^r  to  ilie  underlines  of  olliee  who  have  the  immediate  charge 
of  thcj^e  valuable  ^,  often  tc*  a  great  amount.  And  when , presents  to- 
the  anioiuit  of  50,QOo/.  sterling  are  made,  even  to  ladies  of  the  most 
exalted  r^nk,  the  world  will  be  very  apt  to  be  suspicious  as  to  their 
eveulual  dhi>oiitaI. 
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State  qf  the  Queition  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Planters  qf  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  a  proud  thiDg  fbr  Engkuid  that  she  was  the  first  among  the 
nations  tluit  stood  up  boldly^  singly^  and  firmly  to  abofish  that  oiOBt 
odious  and  abominable  traffic^^— the  purchase  and  sale  of  human 
beings.  When  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  helpless  negro  in  this 
country  first  commenced  their  labours  to  free  him  from  his  cruel 
condition,  the  wishes  of  all  good  men  acoomponied  their  effBrts>  and 
they  were  hailed  as  true  philanthropists^  as  the  gen^ous  champions 
of  the  oppressed  and  unhappy  slave.  Their  first  object  was  to 
abolish  the  Slave-Trade-,  their  next,  Slavery  itself:  for,  as  it  was 
emphatically  observed  by  that  excellent  man,  Granville  Sharps  at 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Abolition  Committee,  '  As  slavery  was 
as  much  a  crune  against  the  Divine  laws  as  the  slave-trade;,  it  be- 
came the  duty  ot  the  Committee  to  exert  themselves  equally  against 
the  countenance  of  them  both  5  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronm^ce 
all  present  guilty  before  God  for  shutting  those  who  were  tlien  slaves, 
all  the  world  over,  out  of  the  pale  of  their  approaching  labours.* 

This  was  the  opinion  of  every  member  of  that  ConunitUe  j  bat 
having  a  host  of  narrow-minded  and  bigotted  opponents  to  contend 
with,  they  thought  it  better  to  wave  this  latter  object  until  tbey.  had 
gained  the  more  important  and  pressing  one,-^the  abolition  oi  tlia 
traffic.  This,  after  years  of  protracted  discussion,  they  did  gnn, 
and  it  was  hoped  by  all  the  fHends  of  humanity  and  justice  that 
t}ie  planters  cf  the  West  Indies  being,  as  they  thought^  now  de- 
prived of  fresh  hnportations,  would  turn  their  attention  to  the  ame- 
fioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  already  existing.  But  griev- 
ously were  they  disappointed  -,  and  little,  indeed,  did  they  know  of 
those  pampered  sons  of  Mammon,  if  they  thought  they  would  give 
up,  for  humanity*s  sake,  a  single  iota  of  their  despotic  and  unjust 
power.  The  planters  cited  the  law,  and  said,  '  You  cannot  ^mpel 
us  to  emancipate  our  slaves.  All  you  can  do,  is  to  prevent  us  from 
selling  to,  or  buying  from.  Englishmen.  You  have  no  power  over 
the  slaves  which  we  now  possess,  and  we  will  do  as  we  have  done 
in  spite  of  you  all.  We  will  be  tyrants  still !'  Thus,  then,  the  case 
stands;  and  although  the  trade  was  abolished,  the  slavery  still 
continues. 

To  remedy  this  crying  evil,  to  prevent  our  unfortutiate  felfow- 
creatures  from  being  treated  as  brutes,  to  enlighten  them  by,  edu- 
cation, and  to  libjerate  them  from  the  manifold  miseries  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  the  '  Society  for  the  Mitigation  and  Gradual 
Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Dominions '  was  formed 
in  the  year  18^3.  '  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,'  observes  an  able 
but  anonymous  writer^  '  yet  it  was  gratifying  to  observe^  that  its- 
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fbunders  a»d  cbief  supporters  were  the  same  philanthropists  who  had 
grown  grey  in  the  former  struggle^  and  who  were  still  spared  to  us 
to  direct  aiMl  enlighten  us  by  their  experienced  wisdom.'  Wilberforce, 
Clarkson,  AUen^  Smith,  and  many  others,  the  tried  friends  of  the 
cause,  are  to  be  found  in  the  names  of  the  Committee.  This 
Sociei  V  has  been  inde^itigably  employed  in  directii^  the  attention  of 
the  public,  in  various  ways,  to  the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  the  negro 
race :  they  have  circulated  a  vast  niunber  of  publications  on  the 
subject ;  they  have  brought  the  subject  repeatedly  before  Parliament; 
and,  above  all,  they  have  excited  the  indignation  and  ribaldry  of  the 
people  who  write  in  *  John  Bull,'  and  'Blackwood.*  This  we  take 
to  be  the  strongest  proof  of  the  justice  of  their  cause^  and  the 
purity  and  uprightness  of  their  intentions :  for  the  weapons  which 
they  make  use  of  in  this  distressing,  yet  glorious,  warfiEure,  are  truth 
kod  reason, — ^weapons  before  which  all  panders  to  ui^ust  power 
must  eventually  flee  discomfited. 

But,  although  the  exertions  of  this  generous  Committee  were 
unremitting,  £e  result  was  ht  from  being  proportionate.  Still 
Something  was  effected.  Such  of  our  readers  as  have  felt  interested 
in  this  important  sul^ect,  cannot  fiiil  to  remember  the  debate  which 
ensued  on  Mr.  Buxton's  motion,  on  the  15th  May,  1823.  Mr. 
Buxton  then  stated,  that  the  object  which  he  and  his  friends  wishecl 
to  attain,  was  *  the  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  whole  pf  the 
British  dominions  ;  not,  however,  by  the  rapid  termination  of  that 
State,  not  the  sudden  emancipation  of  the  negro,  but  by  such  pre- 
paratory measures,  as,  in  a  course  of  years,  should,  by  fitting  and 
qualifying  the  slave  ^r  the  proper  enjoyment  of  freedom,  gradually 
conduct  us  to  the  annihilation  of  slavery.* 

To  tthtX  this  blessed  consummation,  Mr.  Buxton  adduced  two 
propositions:  First,  'That  all  chOdren  of  slaves,  born  after  a 
certain  period,  to  be  then  settled,  should  be  free  ^*  and,  secondly^ 
'  that  the  concfition  of  the  slaves  already  existing  should  be  imrne* 
diat«1y  amdiorated,  by  the  institution  of  various  ssdutary  and  efficient 
regulations.'  With  regard  to  the  first,  the  Government,  influenced, 
doubtless,  by  ^e  importunitia  of  the  planters,  refhsed  to  sanction 
Sudi  a  measure }  and  as  to  the  second,  it  resolved  on  the  most 
cautions  mode  of  proceeding.  Mr.  Canning,  its  organ,  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  admittai  that  many  of  Mr.  Buxton's  suggestions  were 
Just  and  necessary,  but  too  bold  and  straightforward  -,  he,  therefore, 
moved  a  teries  of  resolutions,  more  calmly  and  more  guard^y 
expressed ! 

'  1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  and  decisive  measures 
Ibr  ttmelioniting  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  in  his 
Majesty's  coSmiies. 

'  S.  That,  through  a  determined  and  persevering,  but,  at  tho 
same  time,  judicious  and  temperate  enforcement  of  such  measures^ 
this  House  looks  forward  to  a  progressive  improvement  in  the 
diameter  of  the  slave  populatfon,  such  as  may  prepare  them  for  a 
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participation  in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed 
by  other  classes  of  his  [Majesty  V  subjects. 

*  3.  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose,  at  the  earliest  period  which  shall  be  compatible  with  the 
well-being  of  the  slaves  themselves/  with  the  safety  of  the  cokmies^ 
and  wi^  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  the  interests  of  private 
IMTOperty/ 

The  honourable  Secretary,  anticipating  the  unfevourable  reception 
even  uf  t'iK.se  tLniipinuij  n^oiutioiis  by  the  planters,  and  contem- 
plating some  resistaiiLC  on  their  part,  stated,  '  I  must  add,  that  any 
resL^tTince  which  mtiy  be  manifested  to  the  expressed  and  declared 
wishes  of  Parlinmcnt^ — ^any  resiiatance,  I  mean,  which  may  partake, 
not  of  reason,  but  of  contumacy, — will  create  a  case  (a  case,  how- 
evetj  which  I  sincerely  trus^t  wiU  never  occur)  upon  which  his 
Majesty^s  Government  would  not  hesitate  to  come  down  to  Parlia- 
ment for  counseL' 

This  debate^  (of  which  a  very  accurate  account  is  gjivexx  iu 
*  Hansard's  Parliajueiitary  Debates,'  vol.  ix.),  not  only  elucidated 
must  fully  the  views  of  the  ^lbf>lition  Committee,  but  the  feelix^  of 
the  Government  |  and  none  doubted  but  that  these  feelings  fvere 
sincere,  or  that  the  Government  intended  to  a<Jt  up  to  the  pledge 
which  it  liad  given  the  conntry,  and  act,  too,  with  manliness, 
promptitude,  and  decision.  Has  this  been  done  ?  Has  the  Govern- 
ment fulfilled  its  promii^e  on  this  most  important  question,' to  the 
foil  and  perfect  evttnt  which  the  people  had  a  right  to  expect  ]  We 
think  not ;  but  we  shall  see.  '    " 

As  the  result  of  this  discussion  of  the  slave  questioi^,  an  Ordier  in 
Council  was  friusicdp  for  the  purpose  of  being  transntiitted  to  the 
different  colonies  j  and  thi^  order  comprised  the  several  measures 
which  were  proj.iosed  lor  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave. 
Meuna  were  to  he  taken  for  securing  the  observance  of  the  Sabl^th ; 
the  use,  or  rather  the  fibuaej  of  the  cart- whip  was  to  he  discontinued } 
the  flogging  of  women— a  practice  which  none  but  a  brut€  could 
exercise — was  to  be  abolished  j  the  punishment  of  wales,  by  their 
masters  or  drivers,  was  to  be  properly  regulated  ^  marriage  was  to 
be  encouraged^  by  considering  such  contract  valid  and  hono.urable ; 
the  mle  of  daves  w'ns  to  be  regulated— for  this  was  still  allowed,  to 
allay,  perhaps,  the  violence  of  the  planters  ^  the  property  of  the 
slaves  was  to  be  protected,  and  their  right  of  making  bequests 
secured  ;  their  evidence  was  to  be  admitted  in  courts  of  law,  and 
every  facility  offered  to  manumission. 

Such  )vas  really  the  actual  result  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Government  -,  and  the  island  of  Trinidad  was  the  first  colony  .dcs» 
tined  for  the  execution  of  measures  which  humanity  and  justice  so 
loudly  called  for.  Why  this  comparatively  small  spot  was  selected 
for  the  experiiHent,  we  know  not,  unless  there  was  something  like 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  Government^  lest  it  should  startle  and  exas« 
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perate  the  West  Indian  planters  ^  for  such  was  positively  the  fSsictj 
as  we  shall  see.  No  sooner  had  the  order  reached  its  destination, 
then  its  promulgation  excited  their  anger  to  a  degree  which  even 
the  Government  could  not  have  anticipated.  The  framing  and 
tmnsmission  of  this  official  order  was  considered  a  great  presumption 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's. Ministers.  The  slave-owners  seemed 
to  regard  the  discussion  of  this  subject  as  the  very  height  of  imper- 
tinence in  the  British  Parliament^  which  could  not  be  supposed  to 
know  any  thing  about  the  matter  5  and  they,  in  theu:  infinite  wis- 
dom and  mercy,  could  not  conceive  what  could  induce  any  per^n 
to  attempt  to  rescue  others  of  their  species  from  the  misery,  the 
degradation,  and  the  sufferings  of  slavery.  This  was  the  feelii^ 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  West  Indiiui  Colonies  ;  far  the  mea- 
sures which  excited  it  were  calculated  to  Interfere  most  materiaUy 
with  the  power  of  the  planters*  Those  of  the  island  of  Trinidad 
made  very  strenuous  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  the  order  in 
Council,  as  pregnant  with  inevitable  ruiii  to  their  interests  ;  *  We 
have  read  (thus  they  remonstrate)  with  grief  and  dismay  the  order  in 
Council,  declared  to  be  intended  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditbn 
of  the  slaves  in  the' colonies  3  and- we  earnestly  implore  the  Governor 
to  stay  the  promulgation  and  execution  of  the  order/  The  Governor  a 
instructions,.however,  admitted  of  no  hesitation  j  iind,  in  June  1S24, 
the  order  was  made  public,  and  became  tlie  bw  of  the  island. 

The  promulgation  of  this  order  brought  forth  from  the  affrighted 
planters  a  true  confession  of  their  benevolent  estimation  of  the  poor 
slaves.  '  The  order  in  Council '  (say  they)  *  has  nuide  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  system  under  which  slaves  were  heretofore  go- 
verned and  managed.  Changes  are  always  to  be  deprecated,  espe- 
cially in  a  slave  colony,  where  the  whole  of  the  slave  population  are 
deprived  of  their  natural  rights ;  and  nothing  but  the  force  of  habit, 
and  a  brutish  indistinct  idea  of  the  superiority  and  fixed  power  of 
their  masters,  keep  them  in  awe  and  subjection.*  Here  is  a  fine 
confession,  truly  !  So  the  change  from  darkness  to  light — ^firom  the 
lowest  depths  of  abject  misery  to  a  participation  in  the  common 
good  and  evil  of  human  life — is  to  be  deprecated,  because  it  shakes 
the  brutal  power  of  the  slave  master,  and  adds  a  feeble  ray  of  com- 
fort to  the  condition  of  the  slave  !  But  this  is  not  all :  They  ex- 
claim loudly  and  vfehemently  against  the  disuse  of  the  whip  j  because, 
say  they — because — (we  blush  almost  while  we  write  the  words) — 
its  use  is  identified  with  the  existence  0/ slavery* I 

The  planters  of  the  other  colonies  are,  if  possible,  still  worse.  In 
Barbadoes,  where  the  slave-code  is  one  of  the  most  barbarous,  in 
Demerara,  in  Jamaica,  in  fact,  every  where,  the  same  hostility  to 
the  amendment  of  the  slave's  condition  exists,  and  ever  will  exist, 
while  such  amendment  is  left  to  the  selfish  consideration  of  those 
whose  interest  it  is  to  '  grind  to  the  very  dust  of  misery '  the  un- 
fortimate  wretches  whom  fate  has  enslaved  to  them.  In  short, 
nothing  can  be  expected  from  the  Colonial  Le^lat^re«    We  must 
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look  to  the  British  Parliament  far  interference  i  and  now  tbtt  W9 
may  expeot  a  more  liberal  and  energetic  Colonial  Secretary  than  th« 
late  inefficient  nobleman  who  so  unfitly  filled  that  office,  we  may 
hope  that  our  dark-eoloured  fellow-creaturea  will  come  in  Ibr  at 
least  a  portiop  of  that  protection  which  is  afforded  to  the  poorest  of 
our  species  here.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  neg^roes  are  menj 
many  of  them  even  intelligent  and  clever  men }  that  a  keen  convic« 
tion  of  their  rights  is  spreading  gradually,  but  surely,  among  them« 
Let  us  look  to  Hayti,  and  reflect  upon  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
change  in  that  system  of  cruelty  and  excessive  bondage  before  it  he 
too  late  to  stem  the  torrent  of  anarchy  and  insurrection.  Liet  it  not 
be  said  in  after  ages,  that  England,  of  whom  it  is  the  boast  to  be 
considered  the  advocate  of  ft'eedom  all  over  the  world,  the  glory  of 
nations,  the  brave,  the  generous,  and  the  free,  has  driven  the  co« 
lonies,  which  were  won  with  the  blood  of  her  people,  to  open  and 

Sowerfid  rebellion.  Above  all,  let  it  not  be  said,  that  she  refused  to 
nish  and  perfect  the  good  and  noble  work  which  she  has  begun. 
She  has  abolished  the  slave-trade ;  let  her  now  abolish  slavery,  at 
least  in  those  regions  which  are  subject  to  her  laws,  and  governed 
by  her  people.  This  will  add  another  wreath  to  the  laurels  of  her 
nmt  *,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  men,  conduce  more  lo  her 
glory  then  if  she  had  gained  a  hundred  bloody  contests. 


The  Meeting  of  KiNpaED  Spieits. 

We  part  no  more !  the  troubled  stream 

Ot  life  at  length '»  securely  pass'd. 
With  joy  we  watch'd  thy  closing  scene. 

And  wieh'd  each  lin^rinif  pmse  the  last  i 
Then  flew  to  meet  thee  on  this  shore. 
And  welcome  with— we  part  no  more  I 

We  part  no  more !  exulting  thought  i 

How  welcome  this  enchanting  hour ! 
For  this  with  frequent  ease  we  've  sought. 

For  this  long  deck'd  our  loveliest  bower. 
Come,  wreath  our  roses,  thither  soar. 
Remember,  we  shall  part  no  more  I 

Wepart  no  more  I  alas,  how  frail 

That  earthly  pledge  we  fondly  gare, 
Twas  scarcely  spoken,  ere  the  wail 

Funereal  rose  above  the  grave ; 
Such  panics  again  we  ne'er  deplorci 
For  here,  mdeed,  we  part  no  more  ! 

We  part  no  more  I  thy  censer  bring 
And  charge  with  sweets  this  vale  supplies. 

Then  spread  thy  new  unpractised  wing. 
And  let  us  cleave  the  azure  skies. 

To  where  yon  Seraph  band  adore 

The  Power  that  says^-we  wi  no  more ! 

Grahfifm's  Town,  South  4M<^^  Bvitas. 
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Eruption  of  4  Voi^gano  in  the  Interior  of  Sumatra** 

Until  within  a  very  few  years,  the  interior  of  the  great  island  of 
Sumatra  has  remained  ahnost  entirely  unknown  to  Europeans,  al- 
though they  have  traded  for  three  centuries  on  its  coasts ;  tbait  part 
of  the  country,  in  particular,  which  is  on  many  accounts  the  most 
interesting,  has  been  till  lately  covered,  as  it  were,  with  a  veil  of 
the  deepest  obscurity ;  namely,  the  centre  of  the  island,  once  th^ 
chief  seat  of  the  great  Malay  empire  of  Menangkabau,  the  author 
rity  of  which  was  anciently  recognized  over  the  whole  of  Sumatra^ 
and  even  in  many  of  the  adjacent  countries. 

This  region  was  never  visited  by  Europeans  until  the  year  1818, 
when  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  at  that  time  the  chief  British  authority 
on  Sumatra,  accompanied  by  Lady  Raffles  and  a  large  suite,  first 
crossed  the  lofty  mountains  that  had  till  then  formed  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  European  research  in  that  quarter,  and  penetrated 
into  the  Manangkabau  country  5  thus  effecting  an  undertaking  before 
considered  impracticable.f 

But  for  circumstances  which  it  is  needless  to  mention  here,  the 
writer  of  this  would  have  made  one  of  the  first  party  of  Euiopeani 
that  entered  the  country  in  question,  which  had  long  been  to  him  an 
object  of  curiosity.  It  fell,  however,  to  his  lot,  three  years  after* 
wards,  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  European  infiuence 
there  3  in  the  performance  of  which  duty  he  made  some  stay  in  a 
region,  the  physical  and  political  condition  of  which  had  till  then 
been  only  the  subject  of  conjecture. 

Among  the  interesting  observations  which  the  writer  had  thus  the 
opportunity  of  making  was,  the  eruption  of  a  great  volcanic  moun- 
tain, named  by  the  natives  (par  excellence)  Qunung  Ber  Jpi,  or  the 
Fiery  Mountain,  which  took  place  while  he  was  a  few  miles  firom 
its  base,  near  Pagar  Uyong,  once  a  city  of  importance,  and  the 
capital  of  Menankabau, 

This  mountain  is  situated  in  the  formerly  rich  and  populous  pro-* 
vince  of  Tana  Datar,  or  the  level  country,  which,  in  the  year  182 1, 
was  annexed  to  the  Netherland  possessions  on  Sumatra.  It  does 
not  form  part  of  a  continued  chain,  but  stands  alone  in  lofty  gran- 
deur, its  base  only  being  connected  with  another  high  mountain  -,  its 
summit,  which  may  be  seen  from  sea  at  a  great  distance,  is  esti- 
mated to  be  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

•  From  the  'Bennl  Chronicle'  of  January  7,  1837. 

t  A  very  interesting  journal  of  this  tour,  from  the  able  pen  of  Sir 
Stamford  Kaffles  himself,  may  be  found  in  the  third  number  of  the  'Iq* 
vestif^ator,'  published  in  January  1821.  It  contains  the  only  correct  de« 
•eription  of  the  country  thai  has  hitherto  appeared  in  print* 
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sea  :  a  thick  forest  covers  nearly  the  vhole  of  the  mountain,  except 
towards  the  base^  where  it  gradually  shelves  off  towards  the  plain^ 
in  gentle  slopes,  which,  having  been  cleared  of  wood,  are  covered 
with  cultivation  and  the  dwellings  of  the  natives.  It  forms,  alto- 
gether, a  most  grand  and  beautiful  picture,  combining  at  one  view 
the  sublime  and  solitary  .magnificence  of  nature,  with  the  hmubler 
yet  pleasing  appearances  of  human  habitation  and  industry. 

The  volcano  has  now  but  0ne  crater,  which  is  situated  at  iis 
Western  extremity,  very  near  the  summit ;  this  is  said  oonstaotly  to 
emit  smoke,  although  it  is  not  always  perceptible,  the  top  being 
frequently  envelope^  in  cbuds.  Subterranean  noises  are  often  beard 
to  proceed  from  it,  but  an  eruption  rarely  happens. 

That  witnessed  by  the  writer  took  place  on  the  *23d  July,  1822, 
Soon  after  six  o  clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  column  of  smoke, 
which  forborne  days  previous  had  been  larger  than  usual,  was  sud- 
denly observed  to  increase  considerably  5  the  sky  at  this  time  was 
remarkably  bright  and  unclouded,  affording  a  clear  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  whole  outline  of  summit  ^  the  smoke,  whidi  is  generally 
white  or  of  a  light  colour,  now  became  darker  in  hue,  as  it  increased 
its  volumes,  mixed  with  ashes,  and  spread  itself  in  large  naasses  on 
all  sides,  until  the  entire  upper  half  of  the  mountain,  and  the  ^y 
above  it  to  a  great  height,  were  covered  with  immense  roUing  douds 
of  smoke  and  ashes,  of  a  very  dark  grey  colour  -,  these  partially 
concealed  the  flames,  which,  however,  could  be  distinctly  seen 
through  them  at  intervals,  in  appearance  something  like  vivid  and 
continued  flashes  of  lightning,  but  of  a  dark  red  colour.  Showers  of 
stones,  some  of  them  of  great  size,  were  at  the  same  time  thrown  up 
to  an  immense  height  in  the  air,  and  fell  down  the  sides  of  the  moim- 
tain.  During  this  first  stage  of  the  eruption,  the  volcano  never 
ceased  to  emit  a  sound  resembling  that  of  heavy  artillery,  or  father 
of  a  tremendous  thunder-storm  at  some  distance :  the '  combined 
effect  of  the  whole  was  grand  and  awftd,  and  p^scnted  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  peaceful  beauty  of  the  surrounding  cotmtry,  partly 
glowing  with  idl  the  splendour  of  a  tropical  sunrise,  whidi  was 
gradually  dispersing  the  fleecy  clouds  of  vapour  that  still  hun^  their 
snowy  veil  over  the  lower  valley. 

All  these  symptoms  lasted  with  unabated  violence  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  projection  of  stones,  and  the  subter- 
ranean sound  began  to  decrease,  and  continued  to  subside  very  ^gra- 
dually, during  the  next  two  hours.  At  about  half  ^iast  eight  they 
ceased  entirely  -,  but  the  thick  dark  smoke  and  clouds  of  ashes  con- 
tinued to  be  emitted  during  the  whole  day,  ajod  part  of  the  following 
night  J  while,  at  times,  the  red  gleams  of  fire  were  again  descemi- 
hle,  particularly  after  dark. 

During  the  subsequent  days,  the  column  of  smoke  was  larger 
and  darker  in  colour  than  usual  -,  and  at  night  glinapses  of  the  flame 
Ivere  often  observed,  for  a  moment^  rising  above  the  crater,  ^  Jt  yf^ 
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neariy  a  wedc  before  these  symptoms  entirely  subsided^  and  ih^ 
column  of  smoke  again  presented  its  usual  appearance^ 

The  weather  had  beeli  remarkably  xlry  for  some  time  previous  to 
the  eruption,  though  a  little  rain  had  ^en  two  nights  before  it 
occurred ;  the  days  had  been  exceedingly  hot,  and  the  nights  very 
cold;  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade,  had  generally  risen  about 
twenty  degrees  between  sunrise  and  noon  5  ran^ng,  at  six  in  the 
morning,  from  65  to  68  degrees,  and  at  twelve  o'dook>  from  85 
to  87  degrees  $  just  before  the  eruption,  however,  it  had  reached  71 
degrees,  which  was  unusual  at  that  hour. 

This  eruption  caused  no  such  dreadful  calamities  as  those  which 
occasionally  follow  similar  ones  on  the  neighbouring  island  of  Java, 
where  large  villages,  extensive  plantations,  and  thousands  of  human 
beings,  have  sometimes  been  destroyed  by  these  convulsions  of  nature. 
It  is  true  that  the  population,  generally  speaking,  is  nbt  so  dense  on 
l^umatra ;  but  the  8ix>t  in  question  forms  an  exception,  the  decli- 
vities and  base  of  the  mountain  being  thickly  studded  with  villages, 
and  covered  with  fields  of  rice,  coffee,  &c.  9  the  crops  on  some  dT 
these  were  destroyed  or  injured  by  the  showers  of  pumice-stone  and 
-volcanic  ashes,  or  rather  dust,  which  fell  on  the  ground  in  immense 
<(uantities,  and  were  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  great  ^Kstanee ;  this 
dust  was  neariy  impalpable,  of  a  whitish  grey  or  dun  colour,  with 
a  sitlphureous  smell. 

A  short  time  after  the  eruption,  sickness  became  very  prevalent 
among  the  troops  stationed  in  the  country,  and  also,  but  in  a  less 
degree,  with  the  natives,  which  by  some  was  considered  as  a  con- 
sequence of  that  event,  in  the  supposition  that  the  atmosphere  had 
become  impregnated  with  the  sulphiu'eous  dust  and  vapoiu's. 

A  few  days  before  the  eruption,  a  detachment  of  Netherlands 
troops  had  posted  themselves  on  a  hill  near  the  volcano,  where 
they  were  occupied  in  erecting  temporary  barracks,  &c.,  when 
it  took  place ;  they,  retreated,  on  the  alarm  being  given,  to  a  short 
distance;  but  as  no  injury  was  done  to  their  buildings,  they  soon 
returned. 

In  clear  weather,  after  Ihe  eruption,  a  distinct  change  was  visible 
in  the  external  formation  of  the  peak  in  which  the  crater  is  situated ; 
this  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  accumulation  of  stones  and  lava, 
or  the  partial  falling  in  of  the  earth,  or  by  the  burning  of  the  woods; 
perhaps  all  these  causes  were  combined. 

The  writer  of  this  was  desirous  of  making  an  attempt  to  ascend 
to  the  crater,  in  order  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  eruption  more 
nearly  and  in  detail  5  but  the  natives,  whose  assistance  was  indis- 
pensable, were  very  averse  to  join  in  the  undertaking,  which^ 
whether  from  superstitious  motives,  or  their  characteristic  apathy, 
they  declfup^  to  be  impracticable :  this  difficulty  might  perhaps  have 
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bden  lurmmmted,  had  it  been  the  only  one ;  but,  vnlhrtitnatalj,  k 
was  combined  with  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  owing  to  the 
civil  war  then  raging,  a  press  of  official  and  private  occupations,  and 
a  very  bad  state  of  health,  which  altogether  deprived  the  writer  ot 
the  means  of  satisfying  his  curiosity. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  natives,  there  had  been  no  emp* 
tion  for  fift^n  years  preceding,  when  a  similar  one  occurred,  about 
the  oommenoement  of  the  revolution  in  Menangkabau,  caused  by 
the  Fedries.  Of  that  event,  and  the  subsequent  wars  and  calamities, 
the  preceding  eruption  was,  agreeably  to  Indian  superstition,  con» 
sidered  an  omen  3  while  that  here  described  was  looked  upon  by 
many  as  a  token  of  the  approaching  cessation  of  those  ravages 
whidi  for  years  had  desolated  a  most  beautiful  and  fertile  countiry. 

About  two  months  after  the  ^uption  an  earthquake  took  place, 
the  most  violent  witnessed  by  the  writer  during  his  stay  in  the  £ast  t 
it  was  much  more  severe,  and  of  longer  duration,  in  the  Menaiig^ 
kabau  coimtry  than  in  the  maritime  d^tricts,  and  particulaiiy  00  in 
that  tract  inland  lying  near  the  Ghinung  Ber  Api,  and  between  that 
and  the  Gunung  Tallang,  another  vol<»nic  mountain  at  aome  die* 
tanee,  in  the  province  of  Tiga  Bias.  It  is  this  drcumstance  that 
induces  the  mention  of  the  earthquake  here,  as  it  may  possibly  fur- 
nish an  illustration  of  the  connection  supposed  by  some  to  exist  be« 
tween  these  phenomena.  In  the  tract  alluded  to,  the  shocks  were 
sensibly  felt,  at  intervals  of  an  hour  to  an  hoiur  and  a  half,  during 
nearly  a  whole  day  and  a  night,  accompanied  by  a  strange  deep 
subterranean  sound,  which  seemed  to  proceed  frcun  the  two  volcanoes 
alternately :  no  eruption,  however,  took  place  on  this  occasion  from 
either  of  them.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  Tallang  only  emits 
smoke  at  times,  and  that  no  eruption  has  occurred  from  it  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  In  the'neighbourhood  of  the  sea  only  three  severe 
shocks,  and  some  slighter  ones,  were  experienced,  which  caused  no 
injurv  5  while,  in  the  interior,  some  of  the  stockades  and  temporary 
fortincations  thrown  up  by  the''  troops  were  considerably  damaged, 
the  rivers  were  swollen  to  a  great  height,  large  trees  were  thrown 
down,  the  earth  opened  in  several  places,  and  in  one  spot  an  isolated 
native  dwelling,  with  its  surrounding  patch  of  garden,  was  entirely 
swallowed  up. 

The  Ber  Api  furnishes  pure  siilphur  in  abundance,  of  which  the 
natives  avail  themselves  in  the  manufiEu^ture  of  their  gunpowder. 
Several  rivers  and  streams  have  their  sources  in  this  mountain,  and 
mineral  springs,  supposed  to  proceed  from  it,  are  foimd  in  many 
parts  of  Uie  neighbourhood  3  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  found 
at  Pirangan,  situated  between  Pagar  Uyong  and  the  Ber  Api,  but 
nearer  to  the  latter.    Two  of  these  springs^  are  hot,  and  the  water 

*  They  are  mentioned  in  Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra* 
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lias  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur^  with  an  unpleasant  sickly  taste. 
Unfortunately  the  writer  had  no  means  of  analyzing  their  contents^ 
but  they  appeared  to  be  strongly  impreg^nated  with  iron.  The  water 
issues,  in  a  streaming  state,  from  apertures  in  the  rock,  and  falls 
into  a  rude  kind  of  basin,  which  has  been  roughly  hewn  oat  of  it : 
dose  to  these  runs  a  stream  of  very  oold  and  dear  water. 

These  springs  are  used  by  the  natives  as  a  remedy  for  various  dis- 
orders, the  water  being  sometimes  taken  internally,  but  more  fre- 
quently applied  as  a  bath  -,  the  effect  of  the  warm  springs,  in  this 
way,  is  very  weakening  to  the  patient,  partly,  perhaps,  from  his 
being  carried  to  the  spot  down  a  rather  steep  declivity,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  the  springs  are  situated.  The  place  derives  from  them  the 
names  of  Ayer  Angus,  or  Warm  Water ;  Panchuran  Tuju,  or  the 
Seven  Conduits  5  and  Mandiyan  Rajo,  or  the  King's  Bath.  The 
latter  seems  to  confirm  the  general  supposition,  that,  in  times  of 
remote  antiquity  this  was  the  site  of  the  capital,  and  that  here  was 
founded  the  empire  of  Menangkabau,  which  afterwards  became  so 
powerful!,  axid  is  considered  the  parent  stock  of  all  the  Malay  nations 
and  tribes  dispersed  over  the  Indian  Archipelago. 


Inscription  on  thb  Tomb  of  George  Charles  Canning,*  in 
Kensington  Church-yard. 

(Written  by  hit  Father^  the  hte  lamented  Prime  Minister  if  England.) 

Though  ihort  thy  span,  yet  Heaven's  unsearch'd  decrees* 

Which  made  that  shortenM  span  one  lonpf  disease. 

In  chastening,  mercifUl,  gave  ample  scope 

For  mild  redeeming  virtues, — Faith  and  Hope, 

Meek  Resignation,^  pious  Charity  1 

And,  since  this  world  was  not  the  world  for  thee* 

Far  from  thy  path,  removed  with  partial  care. 

Strife,  Glory,  Gain,  and  Pleasure's  flowery  snare. 

Bade  Earth's  temptations  pass  thee  harmless  by. 

And  flx'd  on  Heaven  thine  unaverted  eye. 

O !  mark'd  from  birth,  and  nurtur'd  for  the  skies ! 
In  youth,  with  more  than  Learning's  wisdom  wise. 
As  sainted  martyrs,  patient  to  encmre. 
Simple  as  nnwean'd  infanoy,  and  pure  ;— 
Pure  from  all  stain,  save  that  of  human  clay. 
Which  Christ's  atoning  blood  hath  wash'd  away  1 
Bv  mortal  sufferings  now  no  more  oppress'd. 
Mount,  sinless  spirit !  to  thy  destined  rest : 
While  I — reversed  our  nature's  kindlier  doom-* 
Pour  forth  a  ftither's  sorrows  on  thy  tomb. 


*  Who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
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The  qaestion  at  issue  between  Dr.  Youdg,  on  the  part  of  Engu 
land^  and  Mons.  ChampoUion,  *on  the  part  o£  France^  as  to  & 
priority  and  extent  of  discovery  made  by  each  in  the  deciphering 
and  reading  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  has  been  already  sufficiently 
agitated.  But  the  greater  question,  as  to  how  much  has  really  been 
done  in  this  undertaking,  whether  by  one  or  both  parties,  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserved.  Yet  few  subjects  of  antiquarian 
research,  and  especially  belonging  to  countries  of  the  East,  can 
possess  greater  interest  than  thb.  The  chief  drawback  to  its  study 
has  hitherto  been  the  difficulties  under  which  it  had  to  be  pursued } 
but  now  that  the  path  has  been  cleared  of  so  many  of  its  obstruct 
tions  by  the  labour  of  others,  much  of  the  previous  objection  is 
removed. 

In  two  recent  niimbers  of '  Le  Bulletin  Universel,'  is  presetited« 
smmnary  of  the  result  of  Mons.  ChampoUion's  discoveries  in  Ihis 
intricate  yet  interesting  study  ;  which,  but  for  a  pressure  of  other 
matter,  we  should  have  given  in  our  preceding  Nunaber.  It 'If 
still,  however,  new  to  most  English  readers ;  and  knowing  .the 
interest  that  is  felt,  in  India  especially,  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  remains  of  a  country  which  may  be  said  to  form  a  conny^ctio^ 
link  between  Western  Europe  and  Eastern  Asi^  and  which  it  if 
Ukely  to  become  more  and  more  the  practice  of  Indians  Detntfuif^ 
to  their  native  country  to  visit  in  their  route,  we  give  a  translation 
of  Mons.  Chan^llion's  'Aper^u'  entire  3  and  shall  be  gratified  «t 
finding  the  attention  of  our  countrymen  in  the  East  thereby  mo^ 
earnestly  directed  toward  the  '  land  of  wonders,'  of  whose  hitherto 
mysterious  signs  and  symbols  it  treats.    The  French  writer  »^a : 

Those  persons  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  diffetteiit 
works  in  which  I  have  detailed  the  series  of  my  discoveries  in  the 
graphic  system  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  know  the  means,  in  every 
respect  conforming  to  the  strictest  rules  of  philological  criticism; 
which  have  led  to  the  collection  of  some  most  important  data,  on 
subjects  on  which  we  scarcely  dared  to  entertain  a  hope  of  ever 
receiving  light.  In  this  place,  therefore,  I  shall  content  mysctf 
with  acknowledging  the  encouragement  I  have  received  from  all 
quarters  5  and  I  apply  this  term  to  the  eagerness  of  several  learned 
foreigners  to  associate  themselves  wiUi  the  result  of  these  researches, 
since  this  eagerness  on  the  part  of  men  in  other  respects  sufficiently 
distinguished,  cannot  be  other  than  an  additional  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  truth  of  the  discoveries.  The  lute  King  was  moved  by  his 
known  love  of  learning  to  honour  me  with  his  protection ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  appeared  that  the  study  of  the  original  monuments  could 
alone  extend  and  ppmplete  the  fundamental  data,  it  was  (I  have 
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pleasure  in  takihg  this  opportunity  of  stating  it)  in  that  enHghtened 
love  for  the  arts,  and  for  the  monumenti^  of  antiquity,  which  distin* 
guishes  the  Duke  de  Blacas,  and  in  that  effectual  support  which  he 
has  ever  afforded  to  the  study  of  them,  that  I  found  invaluable 
resources,  more  especially  in  the  Egjrptian  collection,  which  from 
that  moment  he  began  to  form,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  furthering 
my  researches.  At  this  day^  the  royal  mimificence  leaves  scarcely 
any  thing  to  be  desired.  By  the  care  of  the  Duke  de  Doudeauville 
and  of  the  Vicomte  de  Rochefoucault,  worthy  instruments  of  the 
generoua  intentions  of  the  King,  a  magnificent  Egyptian  museum^ 
and  £^  chair  of  Egyptian  archaeology,  are  established  at  the  Louvre* 
Literature^  grateful  for  such  benetits,  will  appreciate  this  new  booi^ 
from,  our  monarch  >  and  by  those  important  endowments,  th^ 
ancient  Egypt  of  the  Fharoahs  is  become,  as  it  were,  an  appendage 
to  the  crown  of  France. 

Nothing  remains,  then,  for  the  learned  of  France  but  to  explore^ 
4^. by. their. labours  to  reap  their  harvest  from  this  vast  and  fertile 
ficM  of  history,  leommitted  to  their  care  by  royal  solicitude,  ever 
MiA^us  to.  maintain  the  high  rank  and  the  just  renown  of  France 
lUnong  lettered  nations, 

A  mpM  view  of  the  principal  results,  the  produce  of  only  a  few 
f^krs  of  sttidy,  will  be  sufficient  to  comrince  all  enlightened  men 
tow  mtith  this  rich  field  promises,  and  is  capable  of  producing. 
Thfe  entire  system  of  the  hieroglyphical  alphabet  is  founded  on  the 
eotnpamtive  analysis  of  the  proper  names  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
soverdgtis  inscrUied  upon  the  grand   edifices  of  Egypt.      It  is 
ilmturai;  therefore,  to  commence  the  summary  of  the  historical 
'  information  scattered  over  the  vast  ruins  which  cover  the  banks 
pf  the  Nile,  by  first  selecting  that  which  is  preserved  to  us  on 
monuments  constructed  by  Egyptian  hands,  and  in  the  strict  rules 
of  pure  Egyptian  art,  although  the  soil  which  bore  them  was  at 
the  time  under  foreign  domination, — -that  of  the  Greek  kings  or  of 
ttie  Roman  emperors.     Under  the  sceptre  of  the  descendants  of 
Ptokcny  Lagus,  as  under  the  sword  of  the  successora  of  Augustus^ 
Egypt,  derived  of  political  liberty,  preserved  all  her  religious  inati* 
tutions.     The  attadunent  of  the  people  to  their  ancient  national 
wages  struggled  with  a  victorious  perseverance  against  the-  enter- 
prises of  an  usurped  power,  which  often  disfdayed  itself  only  in  actd 
of  violence  and  cruel  exactions.     Magnificent  temples  were  bmlt  of 
deqorated  with  rich  sculptures  during  this  long  term  of  subjugation, 
and  although  these  immense  constructions  were  owing  entirely  to 
the  devotion  of  the  citizens,  the  name  of  the  reigning  sovereigii  was 
constanUy  inscribed  on  all  the  portions  of  these  edifices,  as  tlxe  de- 
corations were  completed.     The  portrait  even  of  the  Greek  *"»«» 
or  of  the  Uoman  emperor,  under  whose  government  a  portion  oi 
the  temple  had  been  finished,  was  sculptured  on  it  j   this  was  oon- 
formable  with  the  ancient  usages  of  Egypt,  which,  m  the  days  oi 
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her  liberty^  fand  sever  ceued  to  cfmndBr  tiie  familtet  ct  its  |iriiieet 
fti  branohei  from  acetestial  tcioD)  and  had  always  cottfouiided  in  one 
worship^  its  gods^  and  tha  king  wlio  had  to  rq^reeeitt  thmsa  on 
aarth! 

ThtiB,  in  studying  thfe  bas-reliefe,  and  the  colossal  inscriptions, 
tdiich  cover  the  columns,  the  architraves,  the  friezes,  ^e  ceBings, 
the  cornices,  in  fkct,  all  the  surfaces,  whether  interior  or  exterior, 
of  an  Egyptian  temple,  we  read  successively  the  royal  leg^ids  of 
the  sovereigns  under  whose  reign  the  various  architectural  members 
were  executed.  Every  one  of  the  grand  edifices  of  Egypt  is  then. 
In  some  sort,  a  book  of  history,  whiclj  preserves  the  names  and 
auccession  of  the  kings  5  and  in  all,  the  images  of  the  princes  ar0 
drawn  with  so  much  cate  and  nicety,  that  we  cannot  doubt  but  dial 
these  sc^ptures  present  us  with  real  portmits.  This  remark,  how- 
ever, we  apply  only  to  the  bas-reliefs  representing  Pharaohs,  that  ia 
to  say)  ks^  of  Egyptian  race  $  for  the  pctttraits  wfthovt  number 
whieh  ratata  to  foreign  sovereigns,  tha  RomaA  emperors,  for  tei* 
ttance,  neidier  recal  to  us  their  individual  physiognomy,  nor  liiaif 
tnti  costnme.  The  Caesars,  as  well  as  the  Ptolemies,  are  all>  wklM> 
out  exception,  clothed  in  Egyptian  garb^  and  are  adorned  with  the 
insignia^  as  well  as  with  ^e  titles,  of  the  anqent  kings  of  the 
country,  and  their  names  alone  reveal  a  foreign  origin*  It  seoais 
also  to  have  been  the  study  of  Egyptian  arts  to  blind  the  eyes  <^ 
the  people  to  the  subjugation  of  Uie  country. 

The  most  recent  historical  name,  among  all  those  which  w«  haira 
tead,  either  on  original  monimients,  or  on  fidthfiil  drawings  brongfat 
to  Europe  by  travellers^  is  that  c^  the  Emperor  Commodus,  it^ 
acribed  on  ^e  small  temple  of  Contm  Latopolis.  This  edifice^  of  a 
irery  bad  style,  has  all  the  signs-  of  the  decline  of  Egyptian  art* 
The  name  of  the  unworthy  son  of  Marcus  Aurdlus  a[^pev8  tcmx 
limes  in  the  legends  of  a  monimient,  which  the  love  of  system  had 
earried  back  to  an  epoch  so  remote  as  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  historical  sera.  We  allude  to  the  famous  2ocUac  of  Esn^,  whidi 
has  been  considered  as  anterior  by  many  ages  to  that  of  Dender^, 
the  date  of  which  was  determined  on  grounds  equally  light.  Thns, 
one  of  the  first  results  from  the  application  of  our  hieroglyphic 
al{Aabet,  has  been  to  establish,  that  the  most  modem  imperial  name 
is  found  precisely  on  the  dedications  of  that  Egyptian  monument 
tvfaich  was  regarded  as  the  most  ancient. 

The  legends  of  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Commodus,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  his  colleague,  Lucius  Verus,  adorn  the  cornice  of  one 
of  the  small  temples  which  look  on  the  isle  of  Philo€,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  ancient  Ethiopia,  an  aspect  remarkably  picturesque,  on 
iKiCouiit  of  the  unlooked  for  mixture  of  prodigies  of  art  with  the 
productions  of  nature,  on  a  soil  scorched  by  the  heats  of  the  tropics. 
One  of  the  propylse  of  the  island  itself,  which  abounds  in  monu* 
menis,  preserves  the  memory  of  the  virtuous  Antonine,  whosfe  re* 
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veteA  name  adorns  (Odd  the  eastern  propylon  at  Denderah.  Otbef 
hieroglyphieal  inscriptions  proTe  that  under  this  Emperor  repaitu 
were  made  in  certain  portions  of  the  palace  of  Medinet  Abou^  at 
Thebes ;  while  in  the  middle  of  the  desert,  in  the  Oasis  of  £1 
Kharcyehi  the  temples  of  Kassr-Zayyan^  and  of  Dousch-el-Kala^ 
were  dedicated  to  the  god  Ammon^  in  the  name  of  Antoninus  Pius^ 

The  sojourns  in  Egypt  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  during  the 
tbitteenth  year  of  his  reign,  must  have  been  commemorated  by 
numerous  monuments  •  but  if  we  except  the  town  of  Antino^,  en- 
tirely Of  GtBCo-Roman  architecture,  the  edifices  of  which  have  been 
lately  destroyed  by  barbarous  speculators,  Egypt  preserves  the 
metnory  of  Hadrian  only  on  some  bas-reUefs  of  the  temples  of  Den- 
derah, and  of  the  little  temple  of  Esn^  ^  but  Rome  possesses  an 
obtRsk,  that  of  Monte  Pincio,  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  which 
explAin  for  what  it  was  destined.  It  was  raised  in  honotif  of  the 
celebrated  favourite  Antinous,  in  the  name  of  Hadrian  and  of  the 
Empress  S^blna,  rendered  unhappy  by  the  favoilf  in  Which  this 
youngf  Otfeek  stood  with  the  adopted  son  of  Trajan. 

*f  o  this  last  mentioned  Emperor  antiquity  gave  the  sumanie  of  I'a- 
fietaritis,  because  his  name  was  to  be  seen  on  all  the  monuments  con- 
strUbted  or  repaired  dufing  his  reign.  Egypt  also  bears  witness  to  this 
innocent  weakness  in  so  excellent  a  prince  j  for  his  legend  and  his 
various  titles  are  sculptured  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  on  the  bas- 
relief  and  architectural  ornaments  of  a  great  number  of  edifices, 
ftnKHig  whteh  We  may  cite  the  temples  of  Philo€,  of  Ombes^  of 
Ssti(^  and  of  Dendemh. 

"No  monument  of  Egyptian  style,  >^'hich  Imxs  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, has  the  name  of  Ncrvaj  but  those  of  the  two  Emperors  of 
the  Flavian  family,  especially  that  of  Domitiiiri,  are  repeutcd  tai  the 
edifices  of  Phllo(*,  Syene,  Esn^,  and  l>enderah,  and  in  llie  inscrip- 
tions on  the  obelisks  which  adorn  the  IH.izza  Navona  at  Rome* 
Two  other  obelisks,  erected  in  honour  of  Domitian,  existed  for* 
merly  in  the  to^Ti  of  Beneventum ;  the  only  one  which  is  at  this 
day  Standing  is  formed  of  fragments  j  but  during:  my  stay  in  that 
town,  I  succeeded  in  finding  some  other  large  blocks,  from  which;^  ill 
connection  with  those  which  form  the  obelisk  at  iiresent  standings 
I  have  been  able  to  make  restorations  nearly  entire  of  the  two  jincierit 
Obelisks.  These  monuments,  as  the  hierogljphic  legends  attewt^ 
were  executed  in  Egypt  by  the  orders  of  the  Roman  Pa*f^ct,  Lucius 
Kufbs  Bencventinus,  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  before  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Isis,  in  the  town  of  BeTHvrnf  um  i  fm  the 
preservation  of  the  Emperor  Domition,  the  friend  of  lite  human 
racfg,  ihe  mundtme  ^dff>  tmd  ^hose  name  is  all  gr&cioHs,  saith  the 
i>righial  text.  The  titles  of  honour  of  Titus  are  much  less  pmnpmiA 
tind  more  simple,  for  the  very  reason,  perhaps,  tbnt  he  was  more 
lieserviDg;  $  and  it  is  at  the  extrem  ty  of  the  desert,  in  the  Oasis  of 
2>ttUiel^  where  his  beneficenee  punched,  thnt  we  must  go  to  look 
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£a» m  miMianneiit  flecredto  the monory  of  •ikis'model^  Bmp«fors. 
Perhaps  also  his  name  may  be  found  at  the  end  of 'the  legends  Maf 
Vespasian^  his&lher^  scu^tured  in  theportieo  of  the  gmnd  temple 
of  fifWi*:  '         '  • 

The  short  and  troubled  reigns  of  ViteTUus,  of  OtLo,  and  of  Giltlia, 
have  left  but  few  traces  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  but  a  vsst 
Bumber  of  bas-reliefs  of  the  temples  of  Philo^  and  A&hmounein 
prore  that  the  decoration  of  them  was  RnisUe^  under  the  reigu  of 
Nero;  as  "^ere  also  very  important  pjins  of  the  grijut  templt^  oiT 
Benderah^  among  which  we  shall  prirticularly  specify  the  liltle 
edifice  constructed  on  the  platform,  an  edifice  (jecnme  cdebraled  foe 
the  circular  zodiac  sculptured  on  the  ceitui); ;  but  tliis  zodlm  contalni? 
file -imperial  legend  of  Nero,  under  who!<«  reign  it  wa<^  i^^tipctited,'  a^ 
wtft  also  the  sarrdundmg  iMs^reliefs.  Thi^  zoiM^,  thtf^wt,  m  not 
iatefior to  the  STth  year  of  oar  sera,'  tod  that  of  Esu^^^kMcAi  ^mi 
snpposMl  40  be  some  hundred  of  years  meremtdent;  iilv  dtt'^M^KMi^' 
ttaryva*  centuvy  and  a  half  more  reaent,--MCo)Rftttitii#a^,'iiti-^illiC^ 
iMLme  it  is  eoii643crated^  not  having  assumed  diet  ia^perial^flUBM^iM 
tbe  lyear  16a  of  Christ.  We  read  also  on  the  edriH^eb  ^IPtttv^; 
Denderah,  and  Philo^,  the  names  and  ticfes  of  the  pMidbod^MMf  ^ 
Kerpj  Claudivf ,  Cajii^j  aod. Tiberius:  Wt  tfaqdnpsl^mcilM' nlfts 
of  spn^  of  these  templesi  as  well  as  many  vio^ucaept^ -ji^cJ^lAll^ 
bear  the  imperial  legend  of  Augustus^  who  ffodaqeJ  Kgtyt Jtifi4flt 
Jloman  dominion,  .  /.-i  ^lom  ... 

It  fellows  from  this  summary  view  that  imder  che  eia}^  ^UMi 
GeeMVB  the  Egyptian  worship  was  puMkly  e^ereisetf ;  -  hild  llM/fl 
retaitied  all  its  exterior  ^lat,  since  edifices  of  such  eoni^Mi^iM«tei 
those  of  £sn6,  Denderah,  Fhilo6,  and  Ombos,  w^fe  deco»AeJ>'WHtl 
diese  satnd  bas-reli«fis  which  aire  become  at  this' day  rettl  %i^tfiHeti 
repertories.  All  these  focts  condemn  in  a  posith^  manner  ik^^MKft 
opink>n  haaarded  on  grounds  too  slight,  which  not  !oi%  tAvit^  H^M 
have  assigned  to  all  the  Egyptian  constructions  aidorn^  <#illr1iiiM^ 
glyphic  insorlptions,  a  date  anterior  to  the  conquest  ctf  the  P^fOMns: 
Xhe  ,)ii^r9glyphic  syatem  of  d^ac^rs  ever  coaiiniiid  l#  )w(.the 
momimentS^  writing  oC^  Sgyptian$  to.  the  tiioe  at  th«ir.Aiiai>caiH 
version  to  Christianity.  Cpiiteotiog.  ours^ves^  .wMt  ^^ii^(teii| 
d^sive. manner,  by  the  interpj^eiatioQ,  of  impeeial  i4a4ictyii^iiii  kh 
s^ib^  W/th9SQmQnu«ients,*.the^pieQiso  ep^ch.of  th«ir:xliQiMrf»f 
parts^  we  shaU  leave  to  the  abl^.arfiibit^ts,  Huyotat>dG«»i>4iM^tifik 
^.showing  iawkfit  degree  HQM9WND^iafWeaceJ)ecaim I ft^ 
t^  arti  which^  under  a  foreigft^yDkej  gcaduaUy  loftt  .i^  pri!|Mlijf<f 
purity  .a^d  pciglMiaUty^ .  ...»..•  j..  ,-^^i  . 

Ak«ady  the  domination  of  the  <]rTeeki,  ^Meh  preceded  thdt'tir 
ihei()omah^,  had  acted,  and  In  the  same  direeMe/n,  on  ihe^^iAtfHSf 
Bj^t.  The  examflntttion  of  the  baiMings,  attd^ilhi6'scOlolufe»'<cff 
this  epooh,(eitablishe6  incomrovertibly  agahist  CheopiMon  orWHtck^ 
fcsman  i^ndins  aehool,  that  so  ihr  was  B^ptian  art  fWmi  ^pproiMMiig 
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the  QOOventioBal  ibrms  and  the  heau  ideal  conceived  hy  4he  Ghreeks, 
that  the  contemplation  of  the  thejs  d^ieuvre  of  Hellenic  art,  ev^ 
admitting  that  thejr  ever  becaiae  objects  of  study  and  emulation  to 
Egyptiun  artists,  bad  no  other  effect  than  to  remove  the  Egyptian 
sculpture  from  tliat  simple  imitation  of  local  natupe,  which  so  emi- 
nently distinguishes  all  the  productions  of  ancient  style,  except  the 
architectural  deiiorations.  We  may  add,  besides,  that  observing 
eyes,  comparing  Egj^^tlan  monuments  of  the  Romans  with  those 
of  the  Greek  epoch,  discover  a  degree  of  decline  much  less  marked 
in  the  ktter  than  in  the  former  3  and  the  difference  is  most  sensible, 
on  those  mouumeists  which  are  so  far  back  as  the  age  of  the  first 
Lagides. 

TheiDnmber -and  importance  of  the  edifices  founded  or  decorated 
mder  thedeaoendasKts  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  one  of  the  generals  who 
tqok4^i9hare,of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  display  the  <texterou8  and 
^BJM^pplicy  of  these  Gredc  king8>  who>  in  order  to  establish  their 
tbfonas  and.iio(|iwre  popularity  in  a  country  so  foreign  to  Greek 
nammtijaSiiWaa  £g3^  left  entire  liberty  to  the  rdigioois  belief  to 
tbo^M^jk  wotebip,  and  to  the  customs  of  a  people  whom  the  chanoea 
eC  i«ai;^Jiad{|ilACQd  under  their  dominion. 

'  An  i^R  a^thfe  portr^ts  of  the  Emperors,  thode  of  the  Lagic  Kings 
an  ti/be'  recognised,  intefrmingled  with  the  figures  of  the  gods,  in 
Mr<b*8^«ettefett4iit^  adorn  several  temples  of  Egypt:  and  history 
is  more  really  interested  in  collecting  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
whicb  bear  the  date^  of  the  reigns  of  these  Greek  Kings,  since  the 
annato  of  this  dynasty,  uncertain  in  niany  points,  have  need  of 
being  confirmed  by  evidence  the  most  decisive  possible,. — ^that  of  the 
pnUic  edifices.  The  discovery  of  the  titles  and  names  of  the  Csesars 
on  the  temples  of  Egypt,  idthough  it  has  put  an  end  to  some 
Wi^igbty  discussions^  could  not,  in  &ct,  be  of  such  advantage  to  the 
alody/  of  history,  as  the  usd^  application  of  the  hieroglyphic 
alplpftbet.to  the  dedications  >  of  the  constructions  anterior  to  the 
umMi.  fomfu^m»  which  united  Egypt  to  the  Koman  ^npire^ 

One  ^  ^e  Ki8t  fmrts  of  this  application  has  been  to  replace  on 
the  oancn  f4  llie  Egyptian  kings  the  name  of  a  young  prince 
erwelly  {nmished  for  the  unfbrtuni^  lustre  of  his  birth, — we  mean 
tlie  aMT  ef  ^e  DktBtor,  Julins  Caesar,  and  of  the  celebrated  Cleo- 
piMu  This  infimt,  the  last  shoot  of  the  royal  branch  of  Lagus, 
aEBd-who  boasted  for  his -father  the  Ant  of  the  Emperors,  bore  the 
nane^Plolcmy  Ca»ar,  m if  amxKmcing  to  unlbrtttnate  Egypt  her 
passage  from  the  Greek  to  the  Roman  rule.  A  stele,  in  two  Uin- 
giiages,  in  the  Museum  of  Turin,  lately  interpreted,  confirms  what 
the  hierqglyphic  inscriptions  alone  had  already  informed  us,  of  the 
reign  of  Ftoksmy  Cesar,  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  Cleopatra. 
These  two  names  conjoined  are  to  be  read,  in  fact,  among  the  oma- 
menta  of  the  grand  temple  of  Denderah  $  and,  as  they  appear  in  the 
most  ancient  of  the  dedications^  it  is  not  advancing  too  much  to 
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sttrHmle  <^  foandation  of  this  magnffleent  edifice,  consecrated  to 
the  Goddess  Athyr,  the  Egyptian  Venus,  to  a  queen  so  praetted 
in  clisguising  her  able  policy  under  the  charm  of  the  seduedouB 
and  attractions  of  love. 

The  names  of  the  Lagfdes,  the  contemporaries^  or  assaciatea  of  this 
Cleopatra,  after  her  father,  Ptolemy  Dipny.siu^,  are  rarely  to  be  found 
on  the  great  Egyptian  edifices.  The  \  cry  sliort  duration  of  the 
reigns  of  those  princes,  and  the  troubles  inseparable  froro  the  Insta- 
bility of  the  throne,  precluded,  in  fact,  the  undertaking  great  public 
^orks  J  but  the  legends  of  the  two  Ptolemies,  surnamed  Alexander, 
are  to  be  read  in  the  great  temple  of  Ombos,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently on  that  of  Edfou.  On  the  latter  we  find,  likewise,  dedica- 
iioae  inscribed  in  the  name  of  a  queen  hitherto  unknown  to  ktetory, 
*^the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Alexander  I.,  Berenice,  whose  existence  and 
rank  are  confirmed  by  two  civil  contracts  now  in  die  Turin  MuMnam, 
dated  in  the  16th  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Alexander  and  of 
the  Queen  Berenice,  (Gods,  Phitometores.)  TVo  similar  looaora- 
toripts,  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Paris,  attest  the  tutdagetitoder 
which  the  early  years  of  this  prince  were  passed,  a^  thail  he  p«t  ad 
end  to  it  by  a  matricide.  The  last  mentioned  eoatraots  b^r  4ate 
the  15th  year  of  the  Queen  Cleopatra  Evergetes  PhilcnoifitBry  the 
mother  of  Ptolemy  Alexander  Phibmetar,  who  then  reckoned  Ae 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  The  Edfbu  monumem  ^lestnts  iU^cfwise 
ibe  royal  legends  of  Ptc^my  Soter  II.,  the  predeccMsoff  o£  Akx* 
^d^  I.y  and  like  bim^  at  once  a  king  and  the  slave  of  an  amb&ioiis 
mot^ier,  wha  had  her  name  inserted  in  the  public  »fito  togeth^  with 
those  of  her  children^  whom  her  caprice  called  to  th^  thjrope  and 
4rove  ftxin^  it  in  turn.  Iliis  is  corroborate  by  a  contract  pr^isqnred 
in  the  Iloyt^  Museum  of  France,  and  executed  in  the  ^^  year  of 
a^l^  Que^n  and  of  Ptolemy  Sp^^  II. 

Two  other  existing  Egyptiftn  oontmcts  must  be  fefbrted  to  liif 
same  epoch  of  revolutions :  they  ave  dated  in  the  eighth  year  of  a 
Ptolemy  and  of  a  Queen  Cleopatra,  surnamed  TryphflBoa,  wbdse 
existence  ja  a  new  §acii,  requiring  efxi^anation,  in  the  annalp  of  the 
JU^g¥ies* 

The  monuments  of  Egyptian  style  referable  to  the  reiga  of  Evsr* 
getes  11.,  and  suoeessively  to  his  two  wives,  Cleopatra^  hirnieBe, 
and  Ckopatra,  his  sister,  are  alsa  numerous.  There  ate,  at  Fhikie, 
the  temple  tif  Athyr,  or  Venus,  consecrated  in  the  namea  of  fi]V«r«< 
getes  II.,  and  of  his  second  wife,  Cleopatra,  who,  in  the  sequel,  will 
appear  lalther  the  tyrant  than  the  mother  of  the  kings  ftotar  IL  and 
Alexander  I.  y  and  at  Ombos  imd  at  Edfou  ^sven  parCs  oi  temples 
begun/ under  ^e  preceding  kings.  < 

'  The  palace  of  Karnac,  lastly,  a  monument  of  the  inagnificence  of 
the  Pharaohs,  exhibit  restorations  made  by  Evergetes  II. ;  but  th« 
iR^rks  of  the  Lagic  king  are  easily  to  be  distinguished  by  their 
heavy  and  awkward  $tyle  from  the  sculptured  of  a  more  andenl 
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date.  SuperstitiouB  as  he  was  cnud,  Brergetes  thought,  no  douht, 
to  expiate  hU  crunes  by  acts  of  rtUgioua  piety.  There  ia  still  to  be 
xomi  on  a  vast  slab  ol  gnmite,  placed  against  the  eastern  entrance 
of  the  great  temple  of  Philo^,  a  long  hieroglyphic  inscription,  dated 
the  24th  year  of  this  prince's  reign,  of  the  donation  made  to  the 
temple  of  a  vast  cultivated  doipain,  situate  in  the  vicinity  of  Syene, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  which  he  has,  he  says,  received 
from  liis  father,  the  god  Osiris,  and  from  his  mother,  the  goddess 
Isis,  sovereign  lords  of  FhiloS. 

Contracts,  bearing  date  in  the  reigns  of  Philometer,  are  almost 
as  numerous  in  the  collections  of  Europe  as  those  of  the  reign  of 
Evergetes  II.,  his  brother  and  successor.  These  have  confirmed 
the  ephemeral  reign  of  an  infant,  Ptolemy-Eupater,  the  son  of  the 
King  Philometer,  and  who  was  assassinated  by  his  uncle,  when  this 
imiatnral  relative  seized  on  the  throne.  Of  the  time  of  Philometer 
is  the  dedication  of  the  great  tein]^e  of  Ombos  to  the  gods,  AroM$ 
and  Sevek>  the  Apollo  and  Saturn  of  the  Egyptians. 

Ptolemy  Eptphanes,  the  father  of  the  two  kings  of  whom  we  have 
just  spoken,  and  the  Queen,  his  wife,  Cleopatra  of  Syria,  dedicated 
time  of  die  temples  at  Philoa  to  the  god  Imouth,  the  son  of  Phtha^ 
a  divinity  assimilated,  by  dedicatory  inscriptions  in  Greek,  to  the  god 
Asdepios,  the  Esculapius  of  the  Latins^  The  dedication  of  the 
>  temple  of  Edfbu  to  the  god  Aro^ris  is  also  in  the  reign  of  this  princCi 
and  t&  the  same  epoch  belong  several  deeds  in  the  Royal  Musemu 
of  Paris,  which  repeat  the  whole  protocol  of  the  celebrated  inscrip- 
tion of  Rosetta,  the  source  of  all  the  knowledge  hitherto  acquired 
on  the  graphic  system  of  ancient  Egypt. 

*  The  temple  of  Antaeopolis  is  of  the  date  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Fhflbpater,  and  df  Arsino€,  his  wife,  the  mother  of  ^Ppiphanes.  The 
old  palaces  of  Karnac  and  Luxor,  at  Thebes,  were  repaired 
Storing  die  reign  of  this  Ptolemy  Philopater ;  and  it  is  his  prede- 
cessoTi  Eviei^etes  I.,  to  whom  are  to  be  ascribed  the  bas-reliefs  of 
the  grand  triumphal  gate  which  excite  extraorclinary  admiration 
dveft  among  the  monuments  of  this  ancient  capital  of  Egypt. 

Evergetes  I.  acquired  celebrity  by  his  grand  military  expeditiona 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  by  conquests ;  the  pompous  enu^ieration  of 
K^ioh  is  preserved  by  die  Greek  inscription  of  the  monument  of 
Adulis*  That  inscription  proves  that  this  Ptolemy  extended  die 
doBlinion  of  Egypt  torwords  the  south  ;  and,  in  laet.  Ins  is  the  first 
name  of  a  Lagie  king  ta  be  Ibund,  above  the  first  cataract,  on  the 
moilunftmts  of  Nubia.  It  is  te  be  read,  among  other  places,  on  the 
seulptufes  of  the  temple  of  Bakk^,  the  ancient  Pseleis.  But  many 
of  the  bas-reliefs  of  this  edifice  are  Ulterior  to  those  whidi  record 
the.nam^  of  Evergetes  I.  and  of  his  wife  Berenice,  the  queen,  who^ 
associating  hsff  votive  offerings  with  the  militaiy  works  of  her 
husband,  saw  her  hair  placed  among  the  constellations  by  the 
Battery  of  the  Greek  astnmomers  of  Al^amdria.    These  same  bos- 
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reliefs^  whichi  in  point  of  situajtion,  immediately  precede  those  on 
which  the  Lagicking  m  9gui:ed,  vepre9eQt  the  homage  rendered  to. 
tbe.gpds  o£  the  t^e^mple  by  a  king,  an  entire  stracger  to  the  &mily 
of  the  PtQl,emie3^  and  yet  the  style  of  the  iprmer  of  these  sculptures 
do^.not  bespeak  an  epoch  much  antecedent  to  the  latter.  It  is' 
this  unknown  king  whose  hieroglyphic  name  can  only  be  pro- 
nounced Erkapaen  or  Erkamon^  who  dedientcd  the  most  indent 
sanctu^y  of  the  temple  to  the  god  Thothj  surnamcd  Arhnoufi^,  m 
appear^  from  two  inscriptions,  in  sacred  chanictcrs,  in  which  lhi§ 
Erkamen  is. dignified  with  the  titles  of  King,  Emejicejit  Go4,  Sou 
of  the  God  Chnouphis,  sprung  from  the  Goddess  Sattf^  and  fQ^er 
child  of  the  Goddess  Anoukis,  the  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Vesta  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  especial  divinities  of  all  the  countries  near  the  firsl 
cataract,.  .  t     •! 

.These iseTcral  ciicuBistaDces  united,  and  deliberately  cxasuned^ 
]Nrove  to  lis  that  thia  unknown  king  is  no  other  tlunih^  lung«£ 
the  ElhiopiaoB  who  was  the  first  who  dared  to  :throwtoff  therthfiot» 
cratic  joke  iui posed  by  the  priesthood  on  the  sovereigns  of  Eth^o^a, 
and  who  wrought  this  great  revolution  by  means  too  often  respjcf^ 
to  by  African  policy — a  general  massacre.  Diodorus  Siculus^wbo 
relates  this  event,  gives,  m  fact,  to  thiti  king  the  nanjie  of  Erg^ene^ 
and  states  positi\'ely,  that  this  priucci  versed  i^i  the  literafijijfe  .anfj( 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  was  contemporary  with  Btolenfy  ^4^1 
delphui^,  the  father  of  Evergetes  I,  Hence  it  is  clear^  that  r^ubiayi 
previously  a  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of  Erg{^nenes,  was  tjrqiig^t 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  by  the  succ;i^,i^ 
arms  of  Evergetea  I.,  whose  name  was  inscril>ecl  on  the  tepoiff^^  oi 
Bakk^,  after  that  of  the  Ethiopian,  his  predec^sor,  ,,.      .  ,^,,j 

The  excellent  administratidn  of  government  enjofed  byifigypH 
under  the  two  first  Lagic  kings,  2:^lemy  PhilBdelphua»>MiA>m 
&iher,Plnlemy  Soter,  the  foun^r  of  the  Greek  .dynafiAy,:*sailiafiM)^ 
torHy  accounts  for  the  number  and  unportance  of  the  vxa^iBae^ta 
constructed  during  their  reigns.  The  temple  of  Bahbait^  in; lA>^i^t 
Egypt,  coQdtructed  entuely  of  red  granite,  certainly  belongs,  ta  jfcbfit 
epochs  ti&  do  also  many  parts  of  edifices  at  Fhilo^,  Kou^.i^ 
Thebes.  ;,.:..\i 

.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of  Alexander  the  Qi€A^, 
Ptolemy,  surnamed  Soter,  when  he  had  placed  on  bis  heiui^^die 
crowaof  Egypt,  was  the  sover«i|gn,.de/air^o,(of  that  rieh  iC^iiQtry 
before. he  atsuued  the  title  and  Qnaigiis<of  royalty*  It  wwa  i»>tikf 
interval  whidft  elapsed  between  the  death  :of  the  MacedpniiLn  oogr 
queror,  and  the.  year  in  which  his  Ueuteoattta  codsuidmaied  4^u^ 
usurpation  hy  the  assassination  of  aU  the  pr/(>geny  left  t^y  )uiii>  ^i4t 
Ptolemy  caused  two  kings  to  be  acknowledged  succeseivi$ly.)b|y,Ae 
Egyptians.  The  hieroglyphic  ipscdptipns,  att^f  their,  ipeign;^,  and 
history  must  henceforth  adroit  them  on  the  list  of  ^Egyptian  sbyer 
reigns.    The  one  recorded  by  the  sculptures  oif  the  first  and  seioiSl 
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sanctuaries  of  the  palace  of  Karnac,  at  Thebes^  and  on  the  columns 
of  the  portico  of  Achmounein,  is  the  very  brother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Philip,  better  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Aridaeus  j 
the  other  king  whom  Ptolemy  raised  as  successor  to  Phihp,  was 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Alex!ander  the  Great,  and  of  Roxana,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bactrian  Idng  or  satrap.  Some  hieroglyphic  legends 
engraved  on  the  vestibule  of  granite  at  Elephantina,  some  carviiig 
on  the  palaces  of  Luxor  and  Kamac,  and,  lastly,  a  sheet  of  pap^s 
in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Paris,  whidi  is  a  private  deed,  are  the  only 
evidences  now  remaining,  that  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia 
enjoyed,  for  the  space  of  a  few  days,  the  vain  title  of  heir  to  his 
father.  The  ambitious  Cassander  had  him  put  to  death ;  and  thus 
the  murder  of  an  infuit,  sprung  from  the  Greek  conqueror  and  a 
l^'ersian  mother,  marked  the  termination  of  the  domihion  of  the 
Persians,  and  the  commencement  of  that  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  same 
mannev  as,  three  centuries  afterwards,  the  assaasinalaop  of  the  infant 
son  of  Julius  Cmsar^  and  of  the  Queen  Cleopatra,  put  an^nd  to  the 
domination  of  the  Greeks,  and  introduced  that  of  ^e  Romans* 

It  IS  also  from  the  epoch  of  AlexandiT  the  Grcati  ur,  in  other 
words,  previous  to  the  last  years  of  the  fourth  century  before  Jesus 
Christ^,  that  the  chronologist  who  would  imct^nd  with  same  certainty 
the  course  of  the  antecedent  years,  finds  the  disorder  and  the  want 
of  authenticity  of  the  Egyptian  annals  increase.  The  documents 
furnished  by  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  are  vague,  ill  connected, 
and  too  often  at  variance,  when  they  treat  of  the  history  of  Egypt, 
of  ihe  ages  during  which  that  country  enjoyed  jK>liticiil  independence, 

£d  Was  governed  by  its  indigenous  kings.  The  events  which 
cuhred  during  this  long  course  of  ages  were,  in  fact,  so  wholly 
foreign  to  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  the  periods  in  which  they 
lif  ppcfned  were  90  far  removed  from  her  age  of  iitenture,  that  we 
shouid  have  to  abandon  all  hope  of  obtaining  positive  light  on  the 
history  of  these  ancient  epochs,  if  tlie  monuments 'constructed  under 
file  reign  of  the  kings  on  whom  the  fate  of  the  people  then  dq^ended 
M  nM  exist  to  this  day,  and  that  in  great  number^  on  tte  soil  of 
£gy^  itselfr  Our  new  discoveries  cl  the  hierogtypbie  sy8|tem> 
Applied  to'this  order  of  ancient  monuments,  have  rec^sived  on  oqe 
hand  fiill  confirmation,  and,  on  the  other,  have  obtained  from  ttiem, 
^r  the  l?c^e£)^  of  history,  ^  mass  Qf  autjbeutic  £»cts.  a^cl  ^^umepts 
wboUy  unexpec^tedi^   .  ,  ...       ,  .     ..   . 

<  Vtwn  tlwse  ancient  monuments  have  been  coUeeted,  in  die  first 
fdUse^  iiitfcriptions,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  of  ihe  times' of 
those  kings  0f:  Egyptian  race  who,  during  forty  years,  combaMed 
Ikic^sonilly  for  the  liberty  of  thek  country  against  the  power  of  the 
Fetsiansi  whose  yoke  was  broken  by  the  Egyptian  kings,  AHiyrtens 
and  Nephereus« 

Two  sphynxes  of  the  Louvre  Museum  bear  legends  of  this  last 
king,  fiid  those  of  his  successor,  Achorls;  who  is  recorded  idso  ou 
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the  sculpture  of  the  temple  of  Elethyft,  hy  the  itiscriptidnd  6f  Towta, 
and  by  a  stele  c/f  the  Turin  Museum. .  In  the  Academy  of  Bologna, 
there  exists  a  statue  of  the  Mendisian  Nephefites  $  and  the  liames 
of  the  kings  who  succeeded  him  in  the  national  war,  the  two 
Nectandius,  are  to  be  read  on  many  btdldihgs  of  FhiloS,  K«mtu;j 
Koumii,  and  Saft. 

The  name  of  t)arius  Ochus,  who,  by  fire  and  s^vord,  and  ih  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  kings  just  named,  made  Egypt  bow  again  under 
the  Persian  yoke,  has  not  yet  been  found  aily  where  -,  but,  contrary 
to  all  expctation,  there  still  exists  monuments  which  refer  to  the 
reigns  of  the  first  succ^sors  of  Cambyses.  The  statue  of  k  SHiiic 
priest,  in  the  Vdtican  Museum,  presents  in  its  itiscriptiotis  the 
name  of  the  ferocious  Cambyses,  (Kamboth).  That  of  D^ius, 
(NtarioUih,)  Is  Carved  on  the  columns  of  the  great  temple  of  the 
Oasis  of  El  Khdrdjeh  j  afld  the  ftoyal  Museums  of  Paris  khd  Tntin 
possess  nine  origlrtal  deeds*,  executed  during  the  long  reign  of  this 
moriarch.  Still,  in  Egypt  there  exist  inscriptions  dtttM  ih  the 
diflPerent  years  of  the  reigns  of  Xerxes  (Khshearsha),  ^d  ArtA- 
xetHes  (Artakhshearsha.) 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptian  d}*nas- 
ties  anterior  to  the  conquest  of  the  Persians,  that  is  to  say,  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  before  the  Christian  cera,  are  much 
more  numerous  and  of  greater  importance.  The  Kings  of  the 
Smtlt /amity,  the  dynasty  dethroned  by  the  Persians,  hrive  dll,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  the  unfortunate  Psalmenites  n^med  In  the 
inscriptioii  of  the  before  mentioned  Statue  ih  the  Vatican,  left  hrt- 
ftagable  evidence  of  the  splendour  of  theii*  reigns.  The  greater  par^ 
of  the  fragments  of  Sculpture  scattered  among  the  ruins  of  Salsf 
bear  the  royal  legend  of  the  celebrated  Amasis,  and  he  is  the  Phd- 
raoh  who  consecrated  to  the  Egyptian  Min^va,  JV^f/t,  the  monoli- 
thic chapel  of  red  granite  existing  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Ihfe 
Louvre.  The  obelisk  of  the  Minerva  at  Rome,  and  some  parts  isi 
the  edifices  of  Philo€,  are  of  the  date  of  the  reign  of  his  pTfedecelSsO^, 
Apries.  Numerous  steiai  and  statuary  inscriptions  repeat  iQie 
legend  of  Nechaos  I.,  who  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem, 
and  took  the  King  Joachaz  prisoner  into  Egypt.  The  fine  obefisk 
of  the  Monte  Citorio  at  Rome,  the  enormous  columns  of  the  firit 
court-yard  of  the  palace  of  Karnac  at  Thebes,  are  monuments  df 
the  magnificence  of  Psammeticus  I.,  the  pacificator  of  1&* 
drfl  disorders  whkjh  deaolsAed  Egypt  when  tb^  domiaoMis-  of  the 
Ethiopians  oeaned. 

The  yoke  of  this  foreign  dynasty,  however,  was  not  of  an  oppres- 
sive character:  no  community  of  origin,  religion,  ahd  language 
hetween  the  vanquished  and  their  conquerors  Was,' doubtless,  the 
cause  of  its  leniency.  A  direct  proof  of  the  mildness  a(  the  EthkM 
plan  conquerors  is  afforded  by  the  eohsidefable  ntitasber  of  IdOnu^ 
inenta  wbk^  hi  Sthtopkt^  as  Well  as  in  Egypt^  bav€f  d^dieaitoM 
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mad^  in^fie  tiam^  &f  kings,  inastets  at  once  of  both  these  countries  : 
j^liabak^  Serekethph,  Tahrak,  and  Ameoaso,  the  Sabacon,  Sevechus^ 
Thracaj  and  Ammeris,  mentioned  in  Scripture^  and  by  the  Greek 
historians. 

Among  the  mifis  of  Heliopolis,  and  still  more  among  those  of 
Tanis,  are  to  be  found  several  constructions  of  the  reign  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  Egyptian  "Tanitic  dynasty,  which  preceded  the 
Ethiopian  invasions.  In  these,  the  names  of  the  three,  kings  of  this 
family,  Petubastes,  Osorthus,  and  Psanunuo,  are  to  be  read  to  this 
day. 

The  ruins  of  Bubastes  offer  in  their  turn  monuments  of  the  Bu- 
bastic  kings,  the  predecessors  of  the  Tanitic  family.  The  chief  of 
this  dynasty,  Sesonchis,  the  conqueror  of  Koboam  the  son  of  Solo* 
mon,  and  the  despoiler  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  treasures 
of  David,  built  the  great  temple  of  Bubastes  described  by  Herodotus, 
as  also  the. first  court  of  the  palace  of  Karnac  at  Thebes.  Plis  son, 
Osorchon,  who  also  led  an  army  into  Syria,  continued  the  important 
works  begun  by  his  father.  But  Takdlothis,  his  successor,  is  only 
known  at  this  day  by  means  of  a  small  funerary  tablet^  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  his  sons,  a  painting,  of  which  the  one  half  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican,  while  the  other  fofms 
part  of  the  Royal  Museum  at  Turin. 

Some  sculptures  record,  also,  the  memory  of  the  family  preceding 
that  of  the  Bubastites.  This  was  the  dynasty  of  the  first  Tiuiites, 
the  chief  of  which,  Mandonothph,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Mendus, 
constructed  the  vast  palace  known  in  antiquity  by  the  imme  of  the 
Labyrinth,  and  which,  divided  into  coinptiftim^nts,  et^ual  in  number 
to  the  Nomes  or  prefectures  of  Egypt,  was  destined  for  the  reeeption 
of  deputatiotis,  assembled  at  stated  periods  frona  every  province,  to 
decide  on  the  most  important  state  affairs.  Aristotle,  Bossuet,  and 
Montesquieu,  were  right,  therefore,  in  considering  the  ancient 
government  of  Egypt  as  a  limited  one,  and  a^  constituted  in  a 
stable  manner. 

The  names  of  the  twelve  kings  of  the  Diospolitan  fimiily,  who 
ocCuiHed  the  throne  before  the  Tanites,  still  exist  on  the  templed 
and  palaces  of  Egypt  $  but  since  neither  the  extracts  from  the  book 
of  Manetho,  nor  any  history,  have  transmitted  the  entire  series  of 
these  princes,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  course  of  their  succession 
without  studying  on  the  spot  the  order  in  which  these  kingly  names 
are  iiiscribed  on  the  deeoratwns  of  the  monuments  completed  in 
their  reigns.  This  Diospolitan  dynasty  is  reckoned  the  twentieth 
in  the  chronological  system  of  the  Egyptians  :  the  founder  of  it  was 
Rhampsinitus,  a  Pharaoh,  celebrated  for  his  immense  treasures. 

In  the  Greek  orthography  of  this  name,  we  recognise  evident 
traces  of  that  of  Rameses,  borne  by  all  the  princes  of  the  preceding 
dynastyi  called  the  nineteenth  Diospolitan ,,  and  the  soil  of  Egypt  is 
strewed  with  their  magnificent  constructions,  although  the  least 
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anciept  of  thenpi,  Bameaep  '^h,  was  ^^^U^empcur^ury  ^pril^  ibe  w«r  of 
jVoy *  His  noine  is  inscribed^  among  olber  places,  on  the  small 
<;plumns  of  tUc  bypostik  hall  of  Karriac,     The  Museum  of  Torin 

possesses  aomc  public  atrta  dated  in  tbe  rei^n  of  his  predecessor^ 
Raraeses  X*,  sut named  Ammenemc^,  At  BibfLn-cl-Maloidt,  the  royal 
tomb  of  llameseB  IX.  is  still  admired.  His  predocessori  Eamc&ea 
\  JIT.,  eallcd  Amenothplhj  is  meiUioned  in  the  papyrus  at  Turin, 
and  on  the  frapncnl  of  a  statue  in  the  British  Museum,  The  tomb 
of  the  second  king  of  this;  powerful  dynasty,  lUuiieses  VII.,  b  still 
eicisting  at  Tbeljes  j  and  we  read  liiia  royal  legend  at  Kamac,  at 
Elephant ina,  and  on  a  great  number  of  monuments  bronght  to  Eu- 
rope. Lastly,  Egypt  and  Nubia  offer  very^  few  remarkable  edifices^ 
from  the  31editerranean  to  the  second  cataract,  wbieh  have  not  in 
ibeir  decorations  some  memorial  of  the  reign  of  the  first  of  thi^ 
dynasty,  Barneses  \'I.,  more  known  in  tbe  West  by  the  divers  luuiies 
of  Rbanises,  Setbos,  Scsoos^is,  and  Scsostris. 

This  great  kin^  v?as  worthy  of  all  bis  renown,  not  less  for  th«  \kim 
laws  he  gave  hh  subjects  than  for  bis  vast  enterprises.  The  tem? 
pies  wblLh  still  oxi^t  at  Derry,  at  Ipsamboul,  at  Ghirsbd*  al  Oiiadi- 
Pssebouaj  in  Kubia;  tbe  building  Ciilled  tbe  Palace  of  Osymandyaiij 
a  portion  of  tbe  inimcnsc  edilice  of  Karnac  j  the  first  court,  the  eii^ 
trance,  and  the  colossal  figures  of  tlie  palace  of  Luxor  at  Thdhtci^^ 
are  all  monuments  of  tbe  glory  of  Sesoiitrisj,  and  tbe  fruit  of  the 
i^ealth  acquired  by  the  conquests  of  this  illustjioug  monarchy  !inil 
devoted  by  him  to  the  good  of  his  coimtry,  lie,  moreover*  inter- 
gected  Eg)  pt  with  canaJ^,  and  employed  a  happy  reign  of  fifly-five 
years'  cantipuance,  in  enriching  his  dominioiis  with  new  cities  and 
useful  establishments.  The  lawful  possessor  of  a  throne^  occupied 
before  him  by  a  series  of  kings,  among  whom  Egypt  alrokdy 
reekoned  many  of  her  most  illustrious  Tharaohs,  Kaiiiesc^^  or 
Seao^tris,  flouriabed  in  the  fifteen Qi  century  before  the  Cliristiafi  era. 
Tins  is  an  epoch  to  wbidi  the  history  of  very  few  laatioas  csm  be 
traced  with  any  certainty.  In  every  other  country^  mere  traditioojf 
are  cited  i  Egypt  alone  can  show  a  maes  of  monuments  contem- 
porary with  events  j  and  it  is  precisely  of  the  grand  Diospnlitan 
dynasty  which  preceded  that  of  Sesostris,  and  not  of  any  snb^ec|UciiC 
epoch,  that  there  exists  the  greatest  number  of  (bese  monumoiEft 
contemporary  with  every  successive  reign  without  e:tception,  Tb&m 
consist  in  temples,  palaces,  tombs,  colossi,  obelisks,  ini^eripUoai*  cut 
in  stoncj  aini  even  oiiginal  public  acts  written  ou  slender  jfellicilleii 
of  papyrus  J  w  b  ieh  have  witbs  tood  more  th  an  thi  rly  ce  n  tu  riesi  *  'T 

TheApplioatioiiof  tlie  hieroglyphic  alphabet  io  th€^k«^i«1iii-^ 
scnbod  Oil  ^ese  diven  kinds  of  montimeDts,  assigns  to  the  king^ 
of  this  d}m«84y». called  the  18th^  the  fbutidatioii  ef  the  most  andent 
edificea  of  Thebes,  and  of  the  whole  of  Egypt.  This  appliaatkm 
sbow^i  (m  the  one  hand^  the  briUimit  splendour  of  the  EgyptYan 
natioDi  in  times  when  most  other  aatftons  form  but  tbt  sutpeid  of 
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Wondcrfiil  fabler  :  and  proYeSj  cm 'the  other,  the  actual  existence  of 
kings  whom  the  seepticisim  of  critics  had  lon^  at^  clas^it^  with  the 
KDukitude  of  these  ^»me  fictions,  the  offspring  ot  national  self-love, 

'  tn  fact,  the  decorations  of  many  parts  of  the  palace  of  Karnar 
Vcre  executed  under  the  reign  of  Uaniese^  V.,  called  Jmenoplm^  the 
fatlier  af  Sesostria.  The  grandfather  of  this  coiniucror,  Kamses  1V\^ 
called  Meiamonn^  built  the  vast  temple  of  Medinet  Abou,  aod  the 
temple  situated  near  the  south  gate  of  Karnac.  11  le  magnificent 
sarcophai^s,  which  once  enclo^  the  body  of  this  Pbaraoh,  has 
|ati?ly  been  brought  from  the  catacombs  of  Biban~el-Malouk  to  xh^ 
Hoyal  ]MuAenm  of  the  Louvre,  Dedications  of  llamcseii  111.  are  to 
be  yet  read  in  the  f^ccond  court  of  the  palace  of  Karnac,  and  the 
toml^  of  this  fourteenth  king  of  the  great  DiQspolitan  dynasty  stiU 
exists  at  Tliebes,  in  the  Bcpulchral  valley  of  tlie  kings*  Uis  prede?- 
cessor,  Katiises  II.,  erected  the  two  superb  obelisks  of  Luxor^ 
The  brothers  ^landuuei  and  Ousirei,  who  reigned  before  httiij  have 
left;  04  proofs  of  their  existence— the  one,  the  great  obelisk  of  the 
IHaiza  del  Fopolo  at  Rome,  brought  away  from  the  ruins  of  Hello- 
poli^  by  Augustus,  sixteen  centuries  after  the  erection  of  thi^ 
moQolilh  j  the  other^  the  fine  pabce  of  Kourna,  «ind  his  tomb,  so 
worthy  of  admiration,  discorv^erea  at  Thebes  by  the  unfortunate  Bel- 
afionij  to  whom  Europe  is  indebted  also  for  the  raagtiilicent  sarco- 
phftg-us  of  alaba.'^ter  now  in  England.  Their  father, Rameses  1,,  raised 
the  masses  of  the  hypostile  hall  of  Karnac,  and  dug  the  acpulehre 
lit  Biban-cl-IMalouk,  An  iniseription  in  the  Museum  of  Turin  re- 
cords the  memory  of  the  Queen  Achencherscs,  and  that  of  her 
father  the  king,  Honw,  under  whose  reign  the  grand  tx>lonnadc  of 
the  palace  of  Luxor  was  erected.  The  most  aocient  parts  of 
that  editke*  that  very  elegant  temple  of  Chnouphi^j  at  Elephantina, 
the  palace  lieretofore  known  by  the  name  of  Bicmnomium,  and  that 
of  Sohkb,  on  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia,  are  monuments  of  the  piety 
und  of  the  muni  licence  of  Amenophis  IL,  whose  colossal  speaking 
statue  attracted,  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  the  superstttious 
cat  iosity  of  the  Homans*  Tboutuiosis  IV,,  the  fether  of  Amenophis 
IL,  completed  the  temples  of  Ouadi-Alfa  and  of  Amada,  in  Nuhiaj 
tmtin  by  hia  predecessor,  Amenophts  L  Of  this  king  legends  are 
Mm  to  be  read  on  the  edifices  of  Karnac  and  Ibrim.  The  pilasters* 
PBd^tie  apartments  of  granite  of  the  palace  of  Karnac,  several  temples 
|lf*^Wl(fe  the  gnind  sphynx  of  the  pyramids,  and  that  Immense 
dtMHalt  fif  St,  Jolin,  in  Latcran,  attest  the  power  of  the  Fharooh 
Thmttmoiiii^  III.,  called  MeH.  This  h  the  Moi?fia  of  the  Greek??,  so 
Ten^^wncd  for  tlie  lurnnvtion  of  the  lake  of  such  vmi  imjiortanee  to 
tile  a|;ricultura(  prosperity  uf  Egypt,  The  most  enormous  of  the 
obelus  qf  lUmac  w«a  erected  by  his  mother,  the  Queen  Atneute^i 
who  governed  the  eDopire'  djoring  £1  yeara^  Hds  BMni6Ut))r  is  dedn 
cated  iu  the  name  of  that  prinoeiss  to  the  god'ABunoDj  aad  tO'the 
xneoKurjF  of  ber  fiitker,  lliouUnoais^'iiteto  royal  Jtegendiaitiscrtbed 
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M  tlie  most  Afldeiit  patM  (^  ihe  palMe  iudf,  aid  ia  to  be 
fepettM  ftt  ike  ettremity  df  Nobiai  hi  the  baB-talaefii  of  tbs  t«tiid« 
df  tfte  Nik  at  S«fiiii^.  ThU  Mutaim  of  Turin  po8S«ss«i  a  arioMl 
figure  of  ThoutanoBis,  the  &ther  of  the  Thoutraoaii  jiut  nien- 
tioned^ 

Lastly,  the  name  of  the  first  of  this  lllustrtous  Thebati  dynasty  U 
r^pedted  in  h  number  of  religious  inscriptions,  in  wbieh  this  Fh»» 
rftdh  Amenothph  is  adored  as  a  god,  because  he  ddlt^ered  Egypt 
firdtn  the  long  tyranny  of  a  race  of  b^bariansi  whose  Stythkn  orn 

fin  every  thing  attests,  and  whoi  fbr  a  spaoe  of  two  centuries  ami  m 
alf,  opfn-e^sed  and  devastated  thid  unhappy  couhtryi 

Other  Egyptian  monuments,  but  all  of  smalt  dimensions,  bear  the 
dates  of  the  reigns  of  the  Diospolitan  kings,  the  predecessors  of  the 
liberator  Amenothph.  But  this  dynasty,  confined,  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  occupation  by  the  pastoral  race,  to  the  southern  patt^ 
of  the  empire,  and  constantly  at  war  with  the  barbarians,  did  not 
actually  bciome  masters  of  the  soil  of  Egypt  lintil  the  dourdge  of 
the  last  of  these  preceding  princes,  Amosis,  drbve  back  the  Hyksbbs 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  and  left  to  his  son  Amenothph  tke 
glory  of  forcing  their  last  entrenchments.  It  is  from  the  rnvasibn 
of  the  barbarians,  that  is  to  Say,  from  about  the  year  2083  beft>i% 
Jesils  Christ  (retrograding),  that  the  continued  series  of  historical 
monuments  of  Egypt  is  suddenly  interrupted  and  stopped.  8ome 
remains  of  architecture,  presenting  the  legends  of  a  Phafsioh  Man- 
douel,  who  appears  to  be  the  Osymandyas  of  Diodofus  Siculus,  are 
all  that  are  now  existing  to  beat*  witness  to  the  advanced  state  of 
]Sgyptian  civilisation  ih  the  ages  which  immediately  preceded  the 
af rival  of  the  devastating  hordes  of  the  barbarians.  The  antmlisi 
of  £gypt,  Manetho,  in  affirming  that  the  Hykshos  had  entirely 
destroyed  the  temples,  the  palaces,  and  all  kinds  of  edifices,  Wfaidi 
they  found  standing  on  the  soil  of  Egypt,  deprive  lis  of  all  hope  of 
collecting  from  the  fuinS  scattered  on  the  banks  of  the  Kile  an]^ 
positive  documents  relative  to  the  period  df  history  anterior  td  «h6 
Scythians.  Hie  monuments,  whose  imposing  masses  dtill  cxdte 
our  admiration,  are  all  subsequent  to  their  invasion. 

Thus  the  application  of  our  hewly  acquired  kndwledg^  of  the 
graphic  system  of  the  Egyptitms,  either  to  orimnal  monuments, 
or  to  monumental  inscriptions  faithfully  given  m  the  drawings  or 
travellers,  has  already  haq  the  effect  of  restoring  fifteen  centuries  of 
certainty  to  the  annals  of  Egypt,  by  demonstranng,  that  on  that  an^ 
cient  soii  there  exists  in  our  days,  monuments  contemporary  with 
almost  all  the  princes  who  had  reigned  there  diu-ing  twenty-two  con*  ' 
secutive  centuries. 

Around  the  principal  fi^tfl  which  we  have  just  detailed,  and 
which  serve  as  it,  were  but  as  ground-marks,  a  spacious  void  is 
observable^  which  it  ts  of  v»st  interest  to  history  to  fill  up  with  det 
tails.     Our  regret  on  this  point  is  not  new  i^lfthe  historian/  (said 
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etl«  of  tb6  mosf  didtln^^M  nietl  af  letlefd  of  G«r<ba&y>  Mi  dt 
Heei^n,  twelve  years  ago,)  '^ shield  look  to  thi  histoncAl  and  eikno^ 
gtaphical  han-tetief^  (EgypUdnJ  for  $cerle$  of  dotiteHie  Hf4s,  iohicH 
de$cHhe  ike  maftn^$  of  the  fiation,  and  th09e  of  ike  oe^reigns^  ho 
»eeklt  the  very  objects  tbhich  lie  nt  present  under  the  greatest  ohiou-* 
titij."  Unfortunately  the  inquiry  remaLns  to  this  day  untouched, 
and  ^  that  .has  been  published,  fai"  from  filling  up  the  important 
blank,  has  only  served  to  increase  the  regrets  of  the  learned^  who 
know  only  from  drawings  (takea  fortultoiisly  from  amongst  the 
immense  series  of  bas-reliefs)  that  the  grand  ^ifices  of  Egypt  pre- 
sent the  entire  history  of  the  n^ost  celebrated  Pharaohs,  sculptured 
in  full  detail  -,  and  that  compositions  of  immense  extent  retrace  on 
those  edifices  the  most  glorious  epochs  of  the  history  of  Ihe  Egyp- 
tians ',  for  this  people  were  desirous  that  their  history  should  be 
read  on  the  walls  of  their  palaces,  and  it  is  the  only  nation  which 
has  dared  to  carve  on  stone  such  grand  objects  and  sich  vast  repre- 
sentations. 

Euiope  is  aware  of  tbeexistenoe  of  ihb  store  uf  historic  treasure  j 
her  ardent  desire  should  be  to  possetis  it  ^  she  scm  thai  our  jjrogress 
in  Egyptian  studies  calls  upon  an  enlighletied  govetDoieat  to  to^e 
no  time  in  sending  into  Egypt  p(?rsotis  devoted  to  science,  and 
prepared  to  collect,  ^hile  they  yet  subsist,  the  mnuinerubli?  and 
precious  documents  which  Egyptian  iiiagiiififenct?  formerly  inscribed 
on  the  edifices  whose  imposing  masf^es  eH.tori  otir  wonder.  Kuroiie^ 
knowing  also  that  barbvism  pursues  itnrcmitlingly  ^  s^ystem  of 
destme^n  of  these  venerable  proofs  cif  an  iwjcient  t  ivili^atiou,  has- 
tens with  all  her  prayers,  the  momeht  when  faithful  copies  of  these , 
inscriptions  and  historical  bas-reliefs  sliall  aitbrd  hej-  the  certainty 
of  filling  up  the  blanks  of  the  most  ancient  ptiges  of  the  aunals  oT  ihq 
world.  But  it  is  not  the  history  aloue  of  Eg)  pt  du  which  such  a 
journey  would  throw  a  light,  to  fci  sought  in  viiiii  ebewbcrt*  than  iu 
the  palaces  of  Thebes.  On  these  there  exists  also  information  as  de- 
sirable  as  unlookedfor,  of  all  the  raous  of  people  who,  from  the  first 
moments  of  human  civiUxation,  played  an  important  part  in  Africa  or 
in  Western  Asia.  The  principal  expeditions  of  the*  l^iaraohs  against 
the  nations- who  could  contend  in  power  with  Egypt,  or  inspire  her 
with  fear,  are  carved  on  the  monuments  erected  by  the  conqncnira. 
We  read  on  these  the  names  of  these  people,  the  number  of  their 
soldiers,  the  names  of  the  towns  besieged,  of  the  rivers  crossed,  of 
the  countries  subjugated  3  the  amount  df  tribute  imposed  on  the 
vanquished,  and  the  names  of  the  objects  of  valtie  taken  from  the 
enemy,  are  inscribed  on  the  tablets  which  re|Aresent  these  trophies 
of  victory.  These  bas-reliefs,  intermingled  with  long  explanatory 
inscriptions,  are  so  much  the  more  deserving  of  careful  investiga- 
tion, as  the  Egyptian  artists  have  giveh  ^th  Mtilirable  fidelity  the 
physiognomy,  the  costumes,  dnd  rtff  the  habits  of  the  foreign  nations 
with  whom  they  had  to  fight.    We  shall  ht  able  to  leam,  in  short. 
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by  the  direct  study  of  this  vast  historic  gallery^  vhat  nations  vnire 
capable  of  balancings  at  epochs  on  which  history  is  as  yet  silent,  the 
power  of  the  Pharaohs,  by  disputing  with  Egypt  the  empire,of  th^ 
ancient>0ranrld,  which  merely  glimmers  to  us  through  a  thousand tm- 
certainties ;  but  the  reality  of  which,  already  ascertained,  is  not  the 
less  astonbhing,  though  it  should  refer  these  grand  events  to  an 
epoch  much  less  remote  from  our  own,  than  a  spirit  of  system^  more 
bold  than  reasonable,  would  assign  them. 

A  literary'  journey  to  Egypt  is  now,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
usefu}  that  can  be  undertaken  for  the  interest  of  historical  science. 
The  plan  of  such  a  one  is  already  formed,  and  to  undertake  it  my- 
self, I  only  await  the  orders  of  my  king. 


I'   i;' 


Aw  OttlZVTAts  PaBLE.-^FrOH  THS  TABCIi. 

FmnM <^  tlk^ pep^r  nu^on  ^ the  JTmdoo$,ih^^e  O  • 

pfMero/^cmwertingJUnn^ropiintoPewfh.     •     '    >.    •«! 

Once  frpm  a  passing  cloud  there  fell 

A  shower  of  silvery  rain 

^  O'er  stormy  Ocean's  azure  swell, 

*  And  hiss'd  along  the  main. 

When  thus  a  weeping  ndn^^drop  pindd, 

. ,.  /,  WaUiagmaluckkssfallj  .-  i^'i  u>\f.r.'u\ 

'  Midst  mighty  watei:8  thu4 /coafinef),     i,..  ,-  ^  .,//.(< 

Alas]  npor  I,  how  small !  j 

Myriads  of  globules  blindly  toss'd 

By  fortune  wander  here, 

And  In  one  wUd  confiision  loit* .  >  il  .il 

,    Igpobly  disappear; 

.       /     And  such  my  cruel  fate,  po  doubt'— 

He  said  j  nor  ceased  to  weep. 

When  lo !  an  oyster  rose  from  out 

The  bosom  of  tne  deep : 

With  bearded  mouth  extended  ^ride, 

1/  .  He  bent  his  watery  waf; 

./       ..        <    The  crystid  dr<^  lie  quickly  spied,        /      v  .  •:>  i  i  u 

And  quaff'd  the  glittering  prey.  . ,  >  ^ . .  r\  t.;»  ^ 

.    ,  To  precious  pearl  it  now  was  tum*d, —  ,  . 

^    '■    ^         And  by  the  divers  ta'cii :  '■ '•         '•   ^       f^ '■  ^" 

^       '    '        Its  fatna-wasrung'througlk an^&ewotM, ' '--^  ^''1 ''''/'' 

. -» 'lo    ','       .  A'priae£or-Kini^4ogMni' «  M  i -• ..'  .     i.  j.i  ..  ,r  Mmip^ 

.  s  :..  Vf^t  treasure  C£ina't)JBmpei]eirpBt4      :>  t '  .Mt<  to  ^uu^ 

.,„,,...,  To  buy  this  wdy  gem,  ,.  .  ,:.-.•. 

.      ,  n     I      And  ?€t  m  jrold,  witji.ar^  4ispl»y'i^^ 

/  'It  graced  his  diadem.  .  ', 

i;'',   ,...,-  -vr   •l<et4l)eii'th(S.talQ.tfaii  moral  bear,    m>,    .  .>/t.        .it 
.^,..j   .,, '        ,,TJiatJn.our.«hangiM^ta»e, J /■  ;j:  .J.  .1.-      iMut^i-Mlt 

'Tis  ne'er  too  early  His  to  fear, 

*Ti8  ne'er  to  hope  too  late. 
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Tu%.  Ni;^OQ£iiBi£S|  OK  Bi«V£  Mountains  of  Coimaatoor*^ 

,  Sf^^-^It  ia  quite  imnecessary  to  rexnind  yourself  or  your  reader#r 
01 .  the  sad  experieojce  too  many  of  U9  l^ave  had  of  tbeJuiai^Ml  ^n 
fects  of  an  Indian  climate  on  the  Eucopeaoi  cpnstUution* .  Frpm  this 
cause,  m^n^  valuable  public  ofRcers  have  been  compelled  prematurely 
to  retire  from  a  service  in  which  all  their  temporal  hopes  were  centred^ 
and  that  at  the  very  period  when  their  opening  prospects  were  be- 
ginning to  reward  their  assiduity  in  the  subordinate  situations  the^ 
had  filled.  When  rendered  incapable  of  exertion  by  intense  heat, 
suffering  severely  from  languor  and  disease*  and,  above  all,  de- 
pressed in  spirit  by  the  apprehension  of  all  their  rising  expectations 
being  at  once  blastedj  in  eonsequence  of  the  imposaibjlity  of  longer 
maintaining  their  ground,  what  an  indescribable  gratification  would 
it  have  been  -to  them  to  have  known  that,  within  the  territories  of 
British  India,  there  Existed  a  region  singularly  salubrious,  romantic, 
and  beautiful,  whither  they  might  with  safety,  and  with  so  little 
difficulty,  repair,  to  recruit  their  health  and  vigour.  They  would 
have  hailed  such  a  discoyery  as  one  of  the  choicest  boons  a  gracious 
Providence  cotdd  bestow  -,  yet  would  it  have  appeared  so  far  to  ex- 
ceed the  bounds .  of  •  prolaabiUty^  that  most  likely  lAiey  would  have 
hesitated  for  some  time  to  credit  every  report  on  ih^  subject.  When, 
however,  a  body  ot  WMictirring  evidence  had  compelled  their  incre- 
dulity to  yield,  they  would,  doubtless,  have  httstened  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  proffered  blessing. 

India,  alas !  still  contains  maay  persons  m  the  situation  just  de** 
scribed ;  but  it  is  now  in  their  power  to  realize  th^  advantages  for 
which  so  many  haVe  sighed  in  vain.  The  climate  of  the  Nielgherries, 
or  blue  mountains  of  Coimbatoor,  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled,  all 
things  considered,  for  salubrity,  equilibrium  of  temperature,  and 
other  favourable  properties^  These  mountains  stand  between  one 
and  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coas^  of  Goromandel  and  Malabar, 
at  II  degrees  N.  latitude^  and  were  discovered  upwards  of  seven 
years  ago. 

In  January  181^,  the  coldest  month  in  the  year  .throughout  India, 
several  gentlenaefi  residing  %t  Combatoor,  made  a  tour  on  the  Niel- 
gherries, and  their  account  of  the  excur^miippeored  shortly  aiter  in 
one  of  the  Madras  jovrnats.  They  spoke  in  raptures  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country^^  but  most  especially  of  the  cliDoate,  which  they 
described  as  invigorating  in  an  extraordinary  d^ee.  Its  tempera- 
ture they  stated  to  be  30  deg.  lower  than  that  of  the  climate  below  j 
they  gave,  at  the  saone  time,  their  ob^eivations  on  the  range  of  the 
thermometer,  which  fully  cortoborated  their  statements.    The  place 

*  From  the  'Bengal  Horicaru,'  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Bditor. 
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being  quite  unknown  to  either  Europeans  or  Natives^  this  account 
created  but  an  ephemeral  sensation. 

tn  the  month  of  May,  of  the  same  year,  several  of  our  tourists, 
accompanied  by  the  late  Monsieur  Leschnault  de  la  Tour^  (Indian 
naturalist  to  the  King  of  Franee,  and  eminent  for  his  rescnrches  in 
natural  history,)  repeated  their  excursion  up  the  Ni^igborries,  and 
again  published  an  account  of  their  tour  in  a  newspaper  of  Madras. 
This  second  experiment  fully  confirmed  tlieir  former  impressions.  It 
was  Blade  at  a  season  when  the  temperature  of  the  plains  was  from 
90  toi  1*00,  but  on  the  hills  the  maximum  of  the  thermometer  in  the 
shade  is  stated  to  bave  been  at  74,  and  that  only  for  a  few  days,  the 
general  temperature  being  much  lower.  In  thq  mornings  the  tbcr- 
momater  was  as  low  as  5^.  ' 

M.  Leschnault  also,  previous  to  his  departure  from  India^  pub- 
$shed  in  a  Ceylon  paper  the  following  very  satisfactory  account  of 
his  own  opinion  of  the  climate  and  productions,  and  of  the  beu^cial 
effect  his  visit  had  produced  gn  his  owA  debilitated  CQUstitutipa  i 

Boetractqfa  Letter  from  Mom,  LfCschMultde  le  Tour,  dated  Pofidi^i^rif, 
bthJuly,  1819. 

The  nountidns  of  Niel-gheree  are  situated  to  the  north-west  of 
Coimbatoor.  Their  length  east  and  west  is  about  forty  miles,  and 
tbeir  width  ndrth  and  south  varies  at  dilBRerent  points,  from  flfteeti  to 
twesatfyfive  milts.  I  remained  some  days  on  their  svminlt,  aad'BMiAs 
axQussiotis  in  different  diveotions.  They  have  greti  tlsvation»  bu«w> 
Qlwervafttons  thiit  have  been  yet  made,  have  deteriaitied  their  heiglui  niUi 
any  degree  of  accuracy ;  the  only  conclusions  which  could  be ,  drawu 
were  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  barometer,  which  (5ett  at 
nifht  (ui  December  and  January)  considsrably  below  the  (jpecfno^  p(|iat, 
i^oegre^  of  cold  which  b  indeed  astonishiag,  if  we  consider  that  the 
mouutaina  are  situated  in  the  latitude  of  eleven  degrees.  Their  ascents 
on  the  Cuimbatopr  side,  is  scarcely  accessible ;  the  narrow  p^tha^  which 
form  tlie  coiumunieation  between  the  natives  of  the  plains  aud  thoi^of 
the  mountains,  are  very  steep :  the  most  rugged  parts  of  this  rgpl^y  4ia- 
trict  are  pj^ssed  by  the  natives  with  the  greatest  facility j  many  of  the 
pHth^  tak^ren<t  ^vithout  the  smallest  degree  of  sinuosity,  often  formiiyc  ^ 
uugle  {if  fill  u  five  degrees  with  the  horizon,  and  seldom  less  than. thirty; 
tin.'  roads  sire  embarrassed  in  many  places  with  fragments  of  rocj^,  which 
it  U  Hilt  no^^llilc  to  pa^s  without  the  a^istance  of  the  hai^ds.  It  w.ould 
h^^  ven'  ififBtijIt  to  give  you  an  id^a  of  the  extreme  difficulty  we  expe- 
rienc'i!<l  ill  Httuining  the  summit.  We  spent  two  hours  and  a  half  in 
rpiifliiiiir  it,  tdthough  the  distance  could  not  be  more  than  two  or  three 
uulej) ;  the  itmd  was  continuallv  interriqited  by  hills  scarcely  accessible^ 
Bnd  h^  fkbct^nts  not  less  di^cult.  In  fact,  I  oeUcve,  the^  extrenie  inr^ 
j^'ukirily  wbi^tli  the  face  of  the  country  pfe^ents.  has  been  the  chief  oauie 
uf  itt  being  to  this  day  so  little  known  to  the  Europei^a  world.  0^  t|^ 
jjlopcf^  uf  the  mountain  there  js  a  forest,  which  serves  as  a  recess  foj  t^firSa 
urifl  Ht  the  Iki^ei  there  are  many  elephants. 

The  summits  of  these  mountains  are  beautifully  varied  and  pictu- 
resque j  the  surface  Is  composed  of  ihouuds,  more  or  less  steep.  The 
val^fotmediD  Aainterviasiif  these,  aoAvey  rivulets  efbecetifUilMriiig 
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wfit&ti  Hilk  but  iittbi  jittentsoD*  tke  mo^t  defightftil  meadows  miglil  -b« 
wade  in  many  parts  of  Ihese  iQyi|^ora|}Qg  regions.  Tbe  ^d^  of  tl^ 
mountains  vary :  in  some  spots  consisting  of  cultivated  fields,  in  others 
of  an  impenetrable  underwood,  formed  of  a  variety  of  thorny  shrubs,  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  these  places  are  dangerous  to  approach^  from  the 
number  of  tigers^  bears^  and  wild  dogs,  wmch  inhabit  them. 

The  inhabitants  are  not  numerous;  thev  are  exceedingly  mild,  an4 
appear  to  enjoy  an  indq)endent  and  happy  life.  They  are  divided  intq 
three  classes;  the  Boggers,  the  Trotters,  and  the  Cotters.  The  last,  which 
reside  in  the  higher  regions,  are  considered  as  the  nrimitive  inhabitants  | 
they  are  generally  shepherds,  and  keep  colisifierable  flocks  of  buffiiloei. 
The  other  two  tribes  are  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Th^re  is  ooi| 
(custom  pre vsjent  here,  which  entirely  militates  against  Oriei^tal  mauAers 
— an  allowed  plurality  of  husbands.  It  is  common  enough  to  see  two  or 
three  brothers,  with  but  one  wife  between  them,  who  mspenses  her  fei- 
>!0ur8  selon  son  gri.  Independent  of  this  peculiar  privilege  of  the 
,woq;ieQ,  they  are  allowed  a  cicUbeo  of  their  own  (ihoo8iiM[,  with  whoaa 
advantages  no  husband  would  think  proper  (q  interfere,  Th^  syiftipetry 
bf  this  race  of  people  is  beautiful,  and  their  countenances  are  fine,  The 
villages,  which  are  placed  on  the  siunmits  of  the  smal)  hillS|  rising  from 
the  ^and  summit,  are  very  low  and  miserable  in  appearance  |  they  are; 
neverthetess,  solidly  constructed :  they  are  exceeoingly  hot,  having  no 
other  circulation  than  what  arises  from  a  Ytry  low  ana  narrow  entrance, 
•The  pastme  pU^ns  generally  lie  round  the  habitations  i  there  are  qo  other 
species  of  cattle  except  oxen  and  buffaloes,  which  at  night  they  enclose 
in  a^  ^nclosMre  formed  of  stones,  aAd  surmounted  by  a  fence,  to  guard 
them  from  the  ravages  of  the  wild  beasts.  The  soil  is  reddish,  and.  In 
.Aome  places,  inclined  to  black ;  it  is  deep,  and  very  light  and  luxuriant. 
Ilie  plant!  principally  cultivated  here  i*re,  '  le  ble,  V  orge,  les  ientillse, 
l^ppspdhe^fromnnt,  la  cratelle,  plusinurs  especes  des  millet,  et  les  pots 


*•  I>nrfaig  Otrr  whole  stay  in  the  Tlistrict,  the  weather  was  serene  and 
beailtiful,  and  the  temperature  pleasant  and  sahibrious  :  since  the  sick-^ 
Besd  which  attack^  me  at  Colmbatoor,  Attd  which  teduf^d  me  to  thd 
tery  brink  of  the  grave,  my  stop  at  h  had  re  inset]  Itii  t*lfice(i,  uiid  my 
•whole  frame  was  exceedingly  debilittitiHL  I  had  suwrcely  been  here  t>vo 
d^ys  ^hen  I  found  my  strength  recruited,  rtud  1  naw  cnj(>y  an  exeellent 
0tat^  of  hedth,  and  am  sufficiently  strojj|r  to  vfs^k  seveu  «r  e%ht  mil  eg, 
over' tiilr  rugged  country,  without  feeling  f^ti^^ued.  I  have  gttlhered^  tm 
'the  summit  of  those  mountains,  nmre  tliun  two  hundred  pkuti,  of  whieh 
i}kt  greyer  part  are  specimens  not  kiiuvvn  heru  be  fori'  \  the  wcutber  iia« 
been  particularly  favourable  to  thi^ir  preicrvmiou,  whieh  I  b;ivi^  e£feeied 
entirety  to  my  satisfaction;  the  botuuist  must  feel  peculiar  in t*?rctit  h\ 
the  mountains  of  Nlel-gheree,  on  ucctmnt  of  the  diiierene*!;  between  lUe 
productions  of  this  region  and  those  of  the  pliiiii  belou*.  There  are  maiiy 
plants  found' here,  entirely  agree inif  with  tbo^e  of  Eurnpe;  under  lliij 
class  are:  f^amniaw,  Rhtmodendtum^  Fmgfirm,  kuUra,  Jmmikm^,  B<d- 
mtmina,  QeraniutH,  Planiagp^  R4ta,  ^a/uy^t;.,-  this  ptainjy  proves  that 
the  growth  of  the  useful  plants  of  Europe  might  be  successfully  at-f 
tempted ;  and  the  strength  of  the  vegetation  convinces  me  that  the  result 
of  the  experunent  would  be  satis&ctory. 

pul^Uq  attes^n  Wfts  ye^  but  little  fouf^  t^  tb«  #|iy«ct.    The 
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great  an  anomaly )  and  tbe  fact  of  such  a  region  at  so  shyt  a  <Iis* 
tance  from  Madras  having  never  before  been  discovered,  was  bo 
unaccountable,  that  few  of  those  by  whom  the  public  opinicm  is  ac- 
customed to  be  guided  could  credit  the  reports  they  received.  The 
Madras  Govemmeilt,  however,  with  laudable  and  their  accustcnoed 
liberalily,  determined  on  opening  one  of  the  passes  to  the  moun- 
tains 5  and  the  pioneer  officer  employed  on  this  service,  who  had 
been  long  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  suffering  from  periodical 
attacks  of  the  Ganjam  fever  derived  almost  immediate  benefit  from 
the  climate,  and  Imstened  to  corroborate  the  account  of  it  already 
publshed. 

In  May  1820,  another  party,  accompanied  by  a  lad^,  Mtt^jsfj 
the  hills  j  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  sever^  other  *nj|M. 
were  made.  The  result  of  all  these  experiments  proved  the  i 
of  the  first  impression.  In  1821,  the  pass  was  opened^  and,! 
famihes  took  up  their  tempcnrary  abode  on  the  hills.  «^ 

But  notwithstanding  the  uniformity  <^  the  &voaiabk 
given  by  all  parties  who  ascended  these  mountains,  ao  Miomvt  # 
the  insalubrity  of  hilly  countries  ia  India,  ^lat  it  was,  for  «MK  tlli^ 
in  vain  to  plead  the  superior  elevation  of  the  Niel^ierriei^  liitfir  fil6e- 
dom  from  the  jungle,  or  the  healthy  state  of  their  inhabitants.  An 
inveterate  prejudice  seemed  to  edst,  which  no^ng  could  renoove,  to 
that  it  was  long  before  any  except  eye-witnesses  could  be  induced  to 
believe  what  they  heardv  The  number  of  these  became,  however, 
at  length  so  great  as  to  overpower  incredulity,  and  after  sev^i  yean 
of  quarantine,  the  Indian  conomunity  are  b^^ning  to  reap  the  ad* 
vantages  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  discovery.  The  positive 
benefit  derived  by  invalids  who  -have  visited  ^be  hills,  from  the  three 
presidencies  of  India,  and  the  uniform  testhnony  in  thdr  £iivoiif, 
borne  by  all  the  medtical  gi?nt]emen  who  have  resided  any  time  upoo 
them,  have  established  their  reputation,  and  they  are  now  visited 
without  apprehension  of  any  calamitous  consequences. 

Some  may,  probably,  be  disposed  to  diink  that  enough  already 
has  been  written  about  these  bills.  Much  has  doubtless  appeared 
in  the  public  prints,  but  no  regular  accounts  have  yet  been  pubiisfaed 
of  their  climate  and  productions :  cmd  as  the  statements  that  have 
been  given  us  were  made  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  frcun 
a  very  partial  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  several  persons,  and 
especially  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
former  accounts,  are  desirous  of  having  a  fuller  and  mose  connected 
description  than  we  have  yet  seen. 

About  two  years  ago,  an  interesting  letter  on  the  sul^ject  appeared 
in  your  respectable  columns,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  made  the 
impression  that  might  have  been  anticipated,  considering  that  its 
author  described  the  scenery  and  climate  of  the  Nielgherries  from 
personal  observation  The  subject  deserves  to  be  well  understood, 
and  taken  up  in  a  spirited  manner  by  the  Indian  <omiBaiMQ^*~~ 
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the  anifonn  success  of  tke  experimeots  already  n^e,  I  will  ven« 
tttfc  to  say,  that  a  residence  on  the  Nielghierries  for  a  twelvemonth 
wUl  produce  more  immediiate  and  permanent  benefit  to  a  decayed 
constitution  than  a  visit  to  the  Cape,  or  any  other  place  to  which 
invalids  have  hitherto  retreated. 

Under  this  impression,  1  consider  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  piibJie 
to  make  them  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  clinmte 
and  productions  of  the  Nielgh ernes.  It  is  t^j  be  hoi>ed  that  some 
scientific  gentleman  will  ere  long  supply  ihU  desideratum*  In  the 
meantime,  having  rei^ided  upwtird^  of  twelve  aK^nthg  on  the  InlU, 
and  had  the  benefit  of  the  fuller  experience  and  more  mature  infumm- 
tion  of  several  friends  on  the  spot,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
eonmnmicate  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  your  re*?  pec  table 
paper,  the  result  of  our  united  observations,  71ie  demimd  for  ac- 
(SDfliliioilaClon  on  the  Nielgherries  already  so  far  exceeds  the  means 
df 'Mppty  88  to  occasion  considerable  inconvenience  to  the  local 
authorities.  But  they  are  actittited  by  tf>o  generous  a  feeling  for  the 
bc»dU.€f  the  eommunity  nut  to  wish  them  to  be  more  exteneiTely 
kaovii)  «m1  we  have  only  to  wi«^h  that  the  subject  maybe  taken  up 
kjL  the  iadiam  puUic  with  the  same  spirit. 

C^Mmtocr,  July  18,  1826.  J.  H. 


OdB   to   TBB    GilBEKa. 

Jlecitative. 

Whbncb  that  tfakk  Tevohioj^  doad, 

Those  lifid  flames  from  yonder  trees  ? 
Whence  those  thunders  deep  and  loud 

That  ^oan  aloo^  the  evening  breeze  ? 
Greeks,  arouse !  Our  country  bleedg  I 
These  arc  the  cruerMoslem's  deeds : 
Our  homes  are  fired,  our  lands  despoiled. 
Our  youths  enslaved,  our  maids  denied. 
Our  reeking  altars  bear  the  crimson  stain 
Of  immolated  priests,  and  martyrs  slain. 

Air. 

Hellenian !  raise  thy  cowering  crest. 

Arm  thy  red  right  hand. 
Bury  the  steel  in  the  Moslem's  breast. 
Crush  the  oppressor,  race  opprest ! 

Strike  tor  a  fettered  hind. 

Stain  with  gore  from  the  foe's  heart's  core 

Thy  8iu)re's  very  hilt ; 
Nor  cease  the  strife  for  freedom  and  life. 
Till  all  the  wrongs  of  the  murderer's  knife 

Be  atoned  by  the  blood  that  is  spilt. 
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Injured  som  of  the  ancient  b»ve. 

Remember  the  deeds  of  old{ 
Remember,  how  their  llind  to  8*ve 
Yonr  ancestors  souffht  a  glorious  giwr&— 

Remember,  and  be  bold  1 

Think  on  that  Monarch,  with  soul  so  great> 

Who  Ibi^ht  in  the  bloody  Pals  t 
Who  smiled  when  he  thought  of  his  iioble  fate* 
And  death  preferred  to  a  uroue  of  stato-*- 

Think  on  Leonidas  I 

Think  on  his  chosen  faithM  band. 

Who  sold  their  live*  so  dear ; 
Who  cheerfully  shed  their  best  heart's  tAoOd, 
And  stubbornly  fouj^ht  for  their  country^  ^5O0d»— • 

Strangers  to  fear. 

Heroes!  'twas  nobly  done,^ 

Ye  have  not  died  In  vain  5 
Your  sons  shall  emulate  your  worth ; 
»  A  cause  as  noble  calls  te  furth. 

And  we  01  block  the  Pass  tagBkn, 

In  sea-girt  islands  still  we  dwell, 

^lU  walls  of  wood  our  power :    , 
And  Ocean  shall  prove  to  the  Infidel 
But  the  yawning  gulph  of  a  watery  hell. 
Expanding  to  devour. 

We  have  but  a  single  life  to  lose, 

Tis  but  a  parting  breath ; 
A  realm  and  freedom  to  gain :  we  choose— 
Could  Greeks  the  glorious  choice  refuses- 
Freedom  or  Death  I 

Then  smite  the  Infidel,  drive  him  forth 

Be^nd  the  abode  of  men» 
Scare  him  away  from  the  fertile  earth 
To  thirsty  wilds,  and  regions  of  dearth,*^ 

Let  nim  lurii  in  the  lion's  den.  / 

There  in  the  desert  let  him  roam. 

Like  herds  of  the  wild  gazelle, 
A  fitting  place  for  the  robber's  home. 
But  never  again  shall  the  Moslem  come 

Whero  freemen  dare  to  dwell. 

B.G.B, 
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ChABUM   SoMBBSBT'b  ADMUItSTBATION* 

NO.L 

Thc  Ustoiy  of  tbe  Britisb  emigration  to  the  Cape  in  1890,  is  in 
several  points  already  sufficiently  known  to  the  pnUic.  Tbe  defects 
of  the  plan  of  location,  the  finflure  of  the  first  crops,  and  the  conse- 
quent sufierings  of  the  emigrants,  have  been  prcAty  furly  and  fully 
detailed  by  various  intelligent  ifrriters.*  Bat  as  the  ivbole  truth 
could  not  be  safely  told  by  any  person  resident  in  the  Cekmy  during 
the  adminislnlion  of  Lofd  Charles  Somerset,  one  very  important 
point  hm  beoi  hitherto  either  altogether  passed  over,  or  most  inad^ 
quatdy  adirtrted  to,  by  those  who  have  recently  written  on  tbe  affairs 
of  the  Cape.  This  t(4>ic  is  the  treatment  of  the  mttlers  by  the  Colo* 
mal  Government  and  its  provincial  functionaries ;  which,  as  it  con- 
duced more  tbaa  any  other  cause  to  the  disappointment  and  disconteal 
of  the  emigrants,  andas  it  exhibits  the  operatioa  of  tbe  colonial  system 
in  a  very  strildvig  Boauwr,  it  is  neoessary,  in  oompfetion  of  tbe  ob- 
jects I  originaHy  proposed  to  myself  in  this  series  of  papers^f  to 
bring  fully  befinre  die  reader. 

Tbe  task  of  making  tbe  necessary  arrangements  for  tbe  reception 
and  establishment  of  tbe  emigrants,  devolved  on  Sir  Rnfiuie  Donkin^ 
to  whom  the  Government  bad  been  consigned  on  tbe  hurried  depar- 
ture of  Lord  Charles  Somerset  for  England  in  January  1820  j  and, 
on  tbe  part  of  the  acting  Grovemor,  (whatever  may  have  been  his 
faults  or  errors,)  there  certainly  existed  an  honest  and  ardent  wish 
to  perform  these  important  duties  efficiently.  He  went  down  him- 
setf  to  tbe  frontier,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ellis,  then  Deputy  Colonial 
Secretary,  to  superintend  the  prompt  and  impartial  execution  of  tbe 
requisite  measures  for  transporting,  locating,  and  provisioning  the 
different  parties,  amounting  altogether  to  upwards  of  4000  souls  5 
and  it  is  but  justice,  bodi  to  Sir  Rufane  and  Mr.  Effis,  to  state^ 
Hiat  their  personal  exertions  in  this  service  were  most  laborious  and 
miremittiiig,  and  gave  universal  satisfection  to  tbe  emigrants. 

*  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  farther  investigating  the  history  of  this 
emigration,  instructive  and  carious  as  it  is  in  several  points  of  view,  may 
consult  the  following  works :  1 .  '  State  of  the  Cape  in  1822,  foy  m  Civu 
Servant,'  especially  the  official  documents,  and  Mr.  Cokbrooke's  not« 
in  the  Appendix.  (The  Author^  own  reoMrks  are  not  to  be  tnuted.) 
2.  '  Some  Accomit  of  the  StaEte  of  the  Briti^  Settlers  in  Alhaay/  Ac 
London.  Underwood,  1824.  3.  '  Soath  Afiicsn  Jeurna],'  No.  11.  Cape 
Town,  1824.  4.  Thompson's  *  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Southern 
Africa.'    London.    Colbum,  1627. 

t  Vide  Articles  in '  Oriental  Herald,*  Nos.  34, 35,  36,  38,  40,  and  42, 
entitled,  *  State  of  the  Cape  in  1825.' 
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Sir  Rufane  again  visited  Albany  in  the  ensuing  year  to  encourage 
the  settlers  after  the  unfortunate  faihire  of  their  fo-st  crops^  and  to 
rfectify  the  abtises,  tind  redress  the  numertwiB  complaintsy  which  the 
misconduct  aild  incapacity  of  the  two  provisional  Magistrates,  Gap* 
tains  Trappes  and  Somerset,  had  occasioned. .  Finding  on  investi- 
gation i^  the  continuance  of  these  two  functionaries  in  office  was 
totally 'incompatible  with  the  wel&re  of  the  settlemeut,  hereinoved 
ihem  both  from  the  administration  of  the  district;  which  was,at  the, 
same  time;  disunited  from  its  connecUon  wi^  Uitenhage,  and  placed 
under  the  m^istracy  of  Major  Jones,,  a  gentleman  distingjoished 
for  hisi  intelligenqe,  and  universaUy  beloved  for.  his  urbanity  .and 
benevoknce* 

The  new  Landdrost  had  not  apparently  been  previously  muck 
accustomed  to  that  unremitcing  application  to  business,  wiueh,  in 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  settlement,  his  civil  functions  {coaibitied> 
as  thiey  rather  injudiciously  were  with  the  military  charge  of /die 
frontier)  constantly  demanded ;  but,  being  zealously  assisted  in  .ihs 
administration  by  the  public-spirited  Heemradens,  Captain  Canfepbeft 
and  Major  Pigot ;  and  being  himself  really  anxious  to  promote 'di& 
public  welfare — ^frequently  visiting  the  various  parties  of  emigrants 
-^inspecting  the  progress  of  their  improvements-^^ecdndling  di#« 
putes,  and  willingly  redressing  grievances,  whenever  it  lay  inihip 
power, — he  became  extremely  popular  among  all  classes  ;  xo  that 
even  the  unprecedented  calamity  of  continued  &ilure  of  ^  tv€fps^ 
and  the  ntunerous  o^er  difficulties  of  their  situation,  were  &stt  iai 
be  greatly  mitigated  by  the  benevolent  interest  whidi  thift  kSndh 
hearted  man  evinced  in  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  acting* 
Governor,  at  the  same  time,  continued  to  manifest  an  undiminisbed 
zeal  to  promote  every  measure  necessary  for  their  comfort  ant  Be* 
curity,  to  meet  with  fsurness  and  cordiafity  every  reasonable  claim; 
and  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  he  possessed  the  power,  evcvy  disaster  f 
and,  by  this  means,  the  spirits  and  enterprise  of  th^  settlers  jvfte 
kept  alive,  and  their  confidence  in  the  paternal  care  .of  tiie  Govei;^ 
ment,  and  hope  of  ultimate  success,  maintained  iinimpaired. ,   .    .,.,., 

Such  was  the-  posture  of  aff^drs  in  Albany  when  Lord  €liaiieg- 
Somerset  returned  from  England,  in  Decemlnr  1621,  to  resimci 
the  administration  of  tile  Colony.  His  X^ordship  landed  ia  frirroilB. 
wrath  against  Sir  Kufane,  on  account,  it  seems^  of  the  vepiot* 
sentatiobs  of  his  son.  Captain  Somerset,  whom  Sir  Rufane  Had  re- 
moved from -the  frontier.  Not  finding  it  prudent  or  practicable  toJ 
revenge  the  fancied  wrongs  of  his  son  on  the  depiurting  Knigh^. 
Lord  Charles  magnanimously  determined,  it  seems,  like  an  si^giy 
sbhool-boy,  to  '  lipset  aD  his  measure^,'  perfectiy  reckless  how  the' 
consequences  inight  affect  either  the  public  interests  or  those  of 
individuals.  Major  Jones  was  a  popular  officer,  and  could  not 
possibly  have  ofi^nded  his  Lordships  but  Major  Jdnes  was  a  frieM 
of  Sit  Rufane*6,  he  was  ^therefore  instantly  superseded  in  all  hit 
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appointmentfl.  ..Thk  indulgence  of  pergonal  pique,  Itowever  p^try, 
might :  bave  been  averlookedj  but  somie  .of  his  Iiordshq;>*s  other 
measurea  will  require  a  grav;er  defence; . 

Ah  eligible  spot  had  been  fixed  upon  in  the  centre  of  the  locatioiis 
ibr  the  seat  of  magistracy;  and  a  town  had  been  fbun^d  there  winch 
was  named  Bathurst^  In  honour  of  his  Majesty's  Secretary  for  «the 
Colonies.  This  place  was  rapidly  rising  into  importance  $  .a  oon* 
siderable  simi  had  already  been  expended  in  publk  buildings ;  end 
many  of  the  settlers,  confiding  in  the  acting  Governor's  proda^ 
matioQs,  holding  out  encouragement  for  settling  there,  had  pur^ 
chased  building  lots  from  the  Government,  and  invested  ^leir  entire 
Qlqfntal  in  the  erection  of  substantial  brick  houses,  and  the  incloswe 
and  culiivation  of  gardens  and  orchards.  The  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  adjacent  country )  its  vicinity  to  the  embouchure  of  the  river 
Ki6wie,  whieh  had  been  found  accessible  for  small  coasting  vessels^ 
and,  above  all,  its  very  convenient  centrical  position  as  a  ready  market 
bOftk  lor  4ahour  and  produce,  gave  advantages  to  Bathurst  ovec 
every  other  spot  in  .Albany,  which  Mr.  Ellis,  the  intelligent  Colonial 
Secretary,  who  first'  fixed  upon  it,  and  Sir  Ru&me  Donkin,  whp, 
i^ter  careful  investigation,  approved  of  its  selection, .  had  justly 
appreciated.  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  however,  whether  from  igno- 
lanbeior  indifference  to  such  considerations,  whether  out  of  hostility 
ta$ir  Rttfane,  or  by  whatever  motives  actuated,  without  allowing  time 
for  eRher  inquiry  or  remonstrance,  announced  by  one  of  his  first 
ph>Qkmations  the  instant  removal  of  the  seat  of  magistracy  to 
QrakMn  s  Town.  Hie  complaints  of  the  settlers,  who  were  so  deeply 
ititerestsd  in  the  matter>  and  many  of  whom  were,  in  fact,  ruined 
l^'thechange>  were  treated  with  the  most  contemptuous  disregard. 
Tbft.  town  has  subsequently  follen  into  entire  decay,  and  is  now 
almost  deserted. 

The  ruin  of  Fredericksburg,  a  settlement  set  on  foot  by  Sir  Rufona 
Donkhi,  and  one  of  his  favourite  measures,  was  accom^rfished  more 
indirectly,  but  not  less  effectually.  It  did  not  even  require  a  pro* 
damatian  to  do  the  business.  Fredericksburg  was  a  sort  of  half- 
Bttlitary  establishment,  and  being  situate  in  the  ceded  territory^  in 
advance  of  the  locations  of  the  emigrants,  it  formed,  in  connexion 
with  die  ather  posts  then  occupied  along  the  Great  Fish  River,  a 
veey  effective  defence  to  them  against  the  depredations  of  the  CaflEers. 
U  was  undertaken  at  the  express  suggestion  of  the  Acting- Governor, 
and  upon  a  specific  agreement  between  him  and  the  fifteen  gentlemen 
who  embarked  in  it,  all  of  whom  were  half-pay  officers,  chiefiy  be- 
longing to  the  Royal  African  Corps.  These  officers  were  authorised 
to  take  with  them  sixty  men,  selected  by  themselves  firom  the  Afirican 
Corps,  both  for  the  saJce  of<  defence,  and  to  act  as  their  serv<mts  in 
cultivating  the  gnoimd )  and  the  men  were  to  be  aUowed  their 
free  dischirge,  aoda  grant  of  one  hundred  acres  each,  upoaohtain- 
ing  firom  their  masters  certificates  of  their  good  behaviour^  at  the 
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expiration  of  a  certain  probationary  period.  The  ofi&^en  ^irere  to 
have  farms  assigned  them  of  4^)00  acres  eadi ;  bat,  for  mutual 
security,  until  the  adjoining  territory  was  ako  located,  they  agreed 
to  build  thenr  houses  togdher  in  a  fortified  village,  adjoining  to 
which  a  lieutenant  and  thirty  men  of  the  Hottentot  Raiment  were 
iIbo  posted. 

The  settlement  was  commenced  with  much  enterprise,  and  con* 
siderable  capital  was  expended  in  buildings  and  unprovements.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  upwards  of  fifty  substantial  houses  had 
been  erected,  and  others  were  in  progress  $  and  ahhough  some  of 
the  discharged  soldiers,  sick  of  the  sobriety  of  the  new  village,  had 
deserted  firom  their  masters,  yet  of  the  complete  success  of  the 
enterprise  no  doubt  was  entertained,  until  it  was  known  that  Lord 
Charles  Somerset  had  frowned  disapprobation.  £v^  one  iriio  had 
lived  under  his  Lordship's  government  then  considered  its  doom 
denounced.  The  following  observations,  written  at  ^e  tkne  by 
one  of  this  party,  wiU  show  pretty  distinctly  how  sudi  afEurs  are 
managed  at  the  Cape,  and  how  well  his  Lordship's  poHey  was 
appreciated  by  its  victims.  Having  given  a  narrative  of  the  pro- 
gress o{  the  undertaking  up  to  the  period  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset's 
return,  the  writer  proceeds  : 

'  Such  was  the  fiivourable  aspect  of  our  enterprise,  when  oile  of 
those  changes  took  place,  of  which,  or  rather  of  its  effects,  no  inha- 
bitant of  England,  accustomed  to  observe  the  succession  of  kings 
or  ministers  without  emotion  or  apprehension,  can  form  an  idea. 
There,  if  the  measures  in  existence  are  to  be  changed,  reasons  must 
be  given;  and  the  losers  have  at  least  time  to  be  heard.  It  is  other- 
Wise  here.  The  happy  simplicity  of  this  Government  dispenses 
with  rules  and  with  ceremony.  A  proclamation  is  omnipotent,  but 
it  is  too  weighty  a  weapon  to  be  always  in  use.  A  much  easier 
mode  is  frequently  employed,  with  unfailing  success  :  this  is  gra- 
dually to  avert  that  sustaining  countenance  without  which  nothing 
can  exist  here.  And,  besides,  this  mode  is  preferable  on  another 
account ;  for  suppose  (a  hypothetical  case,  of  coiu*se  !)  that  a  settle- 
ment, or  any  thing  else,  formed  by  one  Governor,  and,  therefore, 
obnoxious  to  his  successor,  is  determined  to  be  attacked, — at  the 
same  time  so  strongly  posted,  and  so  well  supported  by  the  puUic 
interests,  and  the  public  opinion,  that  it  cannot  well  be  attacked 
directly, — surely  the  most  advisable  plan  woidd  be  to  let  it  die  an 
easy  death,  by  withholding  the  supplies.  But  if  we  were  to  stretch 
probability  a  little  farther,  and  suppose  a  late  Governor  could  pos- 
sibly adopt  a  measure  to  which  even  the  ingenuity  of  his  successor 
could  oppose  no  solid  objection,  and  that  he  (the  ex-Governor)  had 
the  arrogance  to  pretend  to  some  merit  and  credit  with  his  superiors 
for  it  $  no  one  could  expect  such  Quixotic  devotion  as  we^  be 
evinced  by  bearing  that  bkme— -which  a/ho  tr^Hmg  devPsH&ns  fiom 
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tbe  8traigl|t  U119  of  policy  could  ao  easily  transfer  to  the  original 
prqjector. 

'  But  let  U8  look  to  the  fbcts.  It  is  certain,  in  the  month  of 
Decemher  1821,  Lord  Charles  Somerset  re-assumed  the  reins  of 
this  Government,  and  that  our  settlers,  who  had  by  this  time 
embarked  their  little  all,  b^an  to  watch  his  countenance  with  all 
the  anxiety  people  usually  snow  when  their  pockets  are  affected. 
If  report  was  to  be  attended  to,  they  had  little  to  hope  )  but  they 
were  not  easily  brought  to  believe  that  any  measure  founded  upon 
public  utility,  could  suffer  for  the  sake  of  its  author.  They  at  least 
presumed,  that  if  any  real  objection  existed  it  would  be  imme-' 
diately  urged,  and  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  make  any 
further  outlay,  if  it  were  determined  they  should  reap  no  return. 

'  No  direct  official  conununication  of  the  intentions  of  Govern- 
ment could  be  procured}  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  discover, 
through  the  common-place  objections  of  office,  and  the  more  candid 
declarations  of  the  Government  minions,  that  ours  was  now  a 
*'  party  question  3"  that  we  were  pronounced  "  Rufanites  j"  and 
that  the  pass-word  given  (dictated,  no  doubt,  by  the  consciousness 
of  strength)  was,  **  Let  Fredericksburg  alone,  and  it  mu$t  fiall.'* 
Had  this  been  literally  done,  the  result  would  have  been  very 
different  from  that  intended.  There  was  already  more  than  suffi- 
cient of  Government  cusistance,  which  being  translated,  means^  that 
vexatious  and  ignorant  interference  with  individual  interests,  which 
must  for  ever  fetter  industry  and  enterprise, — ^which  would  subject 
the  complicated  process  of  public  advancement  to  the  discipline  of 
the  drill  sergeant, — and  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  best  disposed 
rulers,  when  they  are  situated  as  here  in  a  different  soil  and  climate, 
and  at  six  hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  its  operation,  must  be 
doubly  inefficient.  If  it  had  been  possible  for  Government  at  once 
to  remove  its  regulations  and  restrictions,  at  the  same  time  to  fulfil 
its  obligations,  and  then  to  *  let  alone,*  the  certain  prosperity  of  the 
settlement  would  have  followed  as  the  inevitable  consequence.  But 
if  Government  will  establish  and  manage  upon  their  own  system, 
they  ought,  injustice,  not  only  to  protect,  but  to  assist  in  reality.  We 
shall  soon  discover,  however,  the  real  uitjuiiiig  of  this  ti  rm,  when  we 
find  the  military  post  which  protected  the  st'tileiiicnt  suddenly  with- 
drawn,— two  memorials,  signed  b)  the  whole  jJiiKy*  mil  answeTed, 
but  replied  to,  in  a  spirit  decidedly  iniuiit.al, — and  Ji'third,  their  last 
resort,  complaining  of  restriction  and  its  cunsequenfes,  and  begging 
for  the  lands  promised  them,  which  ibey  tiad  now  been  Light  months 
expecting,  not  replied  to  at  all,* 

The  tone  and  temper  in  which  the  earnest  but  most  respectful 
memorials  of  these  unfortunate  settlers  were  replied  to  by  Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  are  characteristic  of  the  true  spirit  of  his  admi- 
iHf  tratioD.  A  man  of  honourable  feeling-^of  common  humanity—* 
if  he  had  determined  to  overturn  (on  whatever  grounds)  a  project 
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of  a  personal  or  political  rivals  would  have  iQitf^tedj  as  &r  as  tt 
"was  possible,  the  niinoua  consequences  to  the  incoc'ent  vietimi  wUa»Q  • 
interests  were  involved  in  his  clmnge  of  policy )— at  all  evente  he 
^oujd  have  abstained  from  '  adding  insult  to  Injury/  Not  so  L^f^ 
Clmrles,  In  their  s^econd  memorial  to  him  the  settlers  mentloEk 
that  *  they  have^  with  the  greatest  concern^  been  informed  that  it  Ia 
the  intention  of  Go\  Aliment  to  remove  the  military  force  atationna 
(by  birll.  Doukln  cxpres.sly  for  their  protection)  at  Fredericksburg- 
and,  after  stating  how  much  they  had  been  already  weiJtened  by  tho 
desertion  and  disaffection  of  their  indentured  servant*,  (in  cnnm-^ 
quence  of  a  departure  by  Government  from  the  principle  formerly 
pruuiulgated  by  the  acting  Governor,  on  which  discharges  w«fe  i^ 
be  given  to  tbe  soldiers  of  the  Alricau  Corps^)  they  impli^e  Jil* 
I^irdfiUp  to  reflect — 

^  That  they  are  situated  fifty  miles  in  advance  of  Graham's 
Town,  and  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  Fort  Wiltshire — at  the 
sttnie  time  so  directly  in  front  of  the  settlements  in  Albany,  that 
these  are  secure  while  Fredericksburg  is  protected:  That  they 
have  embarked  all  their  means  in  forming  a  settlement  in  this 
a^vaoc^  position,  in  full  reliance  upon  the  protection  of  Govern- 
ment ;*  a^dlpgi '  That  as  the  circumstances  which  threaten  its  didooiH 
tin^aoi^^  ax^  iii.no  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  their  failure  in  any  partot 
t]^x  .eng^ementSy  memorialists  trust  that  your  Excellency  wiU  kt 
pleased  to  continue  the  military  force  at  Fredericksbttfg».until<lhe' 
security  of  the  settlement  is  otherwise  sufficiently  ascertained.* » 

'•^  One  'wouM  imagine/  says  one  of  the  memorialists,  in  «  leOer 
nowi-before  the,  ^  that  the  objects  and  arguments  of  this  paper  covM 
non  viery  easily  be  mbtaken.  The  weakness  of  the  settlement,  and 
the  I  causes  of  that  weakness  are  first  stated,-  as  facts  for  Which  no 
remedy  is  rpmposed,  but  the  very  obvious  one  of  continuing  that 
protection  to  whieh  they  conceived  themsdves,  in  common  With  the 
other.' inhabitants  of  the  colony,  entitled.  And  their  statement  of 
their  advanced  position  and  favourable  situation  for  the  genera! 
defence,  .  ckttrly  points  •  out  against  wham  they  wish  to  be  de- 
fended.' 

Yet  the  Governor,  (pKe^determined  not  to  listen  to  dieir  remon- 
stranees,)  chiose  vnlfullp  to  misinterpret  their  obvious  meaning;  aari 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  humiliate  and  insult  these  brave  «9d 
meritorious  gentlemen,  (several  of  them  veterans,  who  had  frer 
quently  heen  in  ba^ttle  for  their  country — a  position  where  General 
Lord  Charles  Somerset  has  never  yet  been  found,) — ^preteiuiing  to 
understand  that  they  petitioned  for  the  continuance  of  the  military 
forced  to  protect  them  from  their  own  servants !  The  Military 
Secretary,  replying  in  his  Lordship's  name  in  an  official  letter,  dated 
Government  House,  26th  January  1822,  informs  them  that — 

'  His  LordshTp  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a  military  force  can 
effbctuaU^jT  prevent  the  desertion  of  servants  bound  by  contrlu:^ 
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iltilesd  it  Vf&fe  mich  a  force  as  wcmld  etiable  the  placing  a  senHnel 
c/ver  every  house. 

'  ipis  Lordship  desires  me  to  add/  continues  be,  '  that  the  small 
military  force  stationed  on  the  frontier,  is  barely  sufficient  to  defend 
it  from  the  Caffers^  and  that  it  cannot  be. employed  in  defending 
masters  from  their  servants  whilst  there  are  civil  power  and  law  to 
have  recourse  to. — I  have;  ^. 

(Signed)        '  Geo.  Roger$^  Military  Sec* 
'  To  Capt.  Sparkes,  late.R.  A.  Corps.* . 

'  <  The  last  clause  of  ihis  military  letter/  observes  the  correspondent 
already  quoted,  '  is  a  little  singular,  for  if  it  replies  to  any  thing  it 
is  lo  a  request  for  protection  from  a  numerous  tribe  of  savages  who 
are  within  12  miles  of  the  settlement,  but  at  least  50  miles  from  the 
head-<|uacters  of  that  force  which  we  aie.here  informed  is  inl^ended 
for  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  And  we  are  told  that  it  cannot  b6 
employed  for  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  neither  required  nor  wanted 
%  ,m ;  but  that  to  ^W^y  it  to  its  legitimate  use,  it  must  be  removed 
50  miles  into  the  rear  !  "  Call  ye  this  backing  of  your  friends  ?'*  * 

I  have  gone  somewhat  minutely  into  this  transaction,  in  order  to 
show  distkietly  the  animus  of  the  Chief  Operator  in  destroying  this 
settlttaiefit,  not  merely  towards  its  projector,  but  towards  the  mi- 
fbrtmnate  gentlemen  engaged  in  it.  The  remainder  of  the  eatas- 
trof>he  may  be  briefly  related.  The  officers,  as  a  last  resort,  sent 
in  another  memorial,  dated  February  95,  IB^ ;  but  this  was  not 
eic^  replied  to.  Convinced  at  length  that  nothing  was  to  be 
hoi^  foTi  either  from  the  justice  or  humanity  of  the  (jrovenK>ik<^ 
'VfiAhout  land,  countenance,  or. military  protection^  they  had  no 
choice  but  to  abandon  the  settlement.  .  Gathering  together,  there** 
fore;  the  wf eqk  of  their  property,  they  withdrew  withm  the  profteo* 
tion  of  the  miUtary  posts.  Two  months  afterwards  a  military 
patrole>  passing  through  the  deserted  village,  read  the  feelings  of 
the  refugees  in  an  inscription  traced  on  a  mud  wall*-^  A  town  to 
let.  For .  particulars,  inquire  at  the  Coloiiial  OfGice.*  It  was  soon 
afterwards  burned  down  by  the  Caffers. 

The  loss  sustained*  by  the  individuals  of  Uw  party  was  enormous, 
aSbd  in  several  cases  involved  the  total  ruin  of  their  circumstances. 

The  treatment  of  the  settlers  in  Albany  comes  now  to  be  more 
paitSculady  noticed,  as  it  was  systematically  carried  into  effect  by 
libfd  Charles  Somerset's  chosen  Landdrost,  Mr.  Rivers^  acting 
uttder  his  Lotdship^s  special  and  secret  instructions.'* 

Hie  continuation  of  this  subject  must  form  the  subject  of  another 
article,  and  be  deferred  till  the.succeeding'  Number.  , 

•  In  connection  with  what  has  been  stated  by  our  correspondeat  re- 
specting the  abandonment  of  Fredericksburg,  we  observe,  that  in  the 
ParUamentary  papers-  respecthig  the  case  recently  laid  before  the  House 
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B^  Tkwm  Pringle^  Esq^  Author  of  the  *  Autumnal  Escurmn*  and 
other  Poems. 

Gaelic  Aiib— ^  O  mo  MktM  laougkf 

Dearest  love,  believe  me^ 
Though  nil  else  depart. 
Nought  shall  e'er  deceive  thee 
In  thia  faithful  heart : 
Beauty  may  be  blighted. 
Youth  must  pass  awav ; 
But  the  vows  we  plignted 
Ne'er  shall  know  decay. 

Tempests  may  assail  us 
From  Affliction's  coast. 
Fortune's  breeze  may  fail  us 
When  we  need  it  most ; 
Fairest  hopes  may  perish. 
Fairest  friends  may  change. 
But  the  love  we  cherish. 
Nothing  shall  estrange. 

Dreams  of  fEune  and  grandeur 
End  in  bitter  tears ; 
Love  grows  only  fonder 
With  the  lapse  of  years : 
Time  and  change  and  tro«bl« 
Weaker  ties  unbind. 
But  the  banda  redoubl« 
True  afiectiou  twined. 


of  Commons,  Lord  Charles  Somerset  stoutly  denies  the  destruction  of 
this  settlement,  as  well  as  of  Bathurst.  '  No  check,'  he  says,, '  was  gire n 
to  the  estabHshment  at  Fredericksburg  >.  but  it  ceased  to  ex|st  (as  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  it  would  do)  from  tne  very  nature  of  Its  own  composU 
tioD,  md  wa»  consequently  gradually  abandoned  by  aU  who  have  specu- 
lated there.'— (Pari.  Papers,  No.  371.) 

The  general  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  respectiiig 
the  treatment  of  the  settlers  (dated  25th  May  1825)  has  not  vet  be«n 
printed,  but  in  another  Report  given  in  Pku'tiameataryPapers  (No.^h)t 
they  observe,  hi  reference  to  FrederickilMirg,  that  ^  The  final  abaiwiaii* 
ment  of  this  station  was  the  immedia$e  oomequence  ^f  mthdratpUig  the 
military  guard ;  but  representations  had  been  antecedentlv  made  by  the 
officers  who  were  settled  there,  of  the  disappointments  tney  had  expe- 
rienced in  the  delay  that  had  occurred  in  putting  them  In  possession  of 
the  lands  that  were  stipulated  to  be  granted  to  them.  If  the  settlement 
had  been  encouraged  oy  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  we  do  not  doubt  tktU  U 
would  have  succeeded,^ 

•  Prpm  the  •  London  W«^y  Review/ 
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Sketch  of  the  Goyebnment  of  Menangkabau. 

The  following  hasty  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  the  Menawg- 
kabau  Government,  has  reference  to  the  Padrie  disturbances  which 
have  existed  for  some  time  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  statement  may  be  relied  upon  as 
authentic. 

The  people  under  the  designation  of  Fadries,  are  called  by  the 
Natives,  Bangsa,  or  Norinchi,  from  the  names  of  the  two  principal 
districts  from  which  they  originally  spread  themselves.  Bangsa  is 
the  capital  of  Lintow,  formerly  called  Soompoo  Cootoos,  (or  sacred 
quarters,)  the  residence  of  the  Tooanko  of  Passaman,  as  he  is  now 
called.  Lintow  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Bookit  Begomba,  within 
the  grand  division  of  Looboo  Agam.  Norinchi  is  situated  in  Renna 
Leema  Pooloo,  at  the  foot  of  Goonoong  Telia  Mow  (Caanang). 

The  foiur  Tooankos  of  Allahan  Fanjang  were  men  of  low  estate<i 
and  acted  under  the  authority  of  the  Tooanko  of  Norinchi.  They 
subsequently  became  so  powerful,  that  they  broke  off  from  the 
Tooanko,  and  set  up  for  themselves*  These  are  the  three  grand 
divisions  of  Fadries  :  the  Tooanko  Fassaman  of  Lintow, — the 
Tooanko  Norinchi  of  Looboo  Agam, — and  the  Allahan  Fanjang 
Tooankos. 

The  title  of  Tooanko,  (My  Lord,)  so  conmion  at  Nattal  and 
thereabouts,  that  it  is  bestowed  upon  every  petty  Rfya,  is  at  Me-^ 
nangkabau  reserved  solely  for  men  of  learning  and  abUity,  whether 
they  be  Rajas  or  not,  an^  an  unlearned  Raja  is  seldom  tolerated. 
When  such  an  occurrence  happens,  he  generally  falls  as  a  passive 
tool  into  the  hands  of  some  cunning  priest. 

At  Cota  Tenga,  in  Looboo  Agam,  there  resided  a  learned  and 
famed  priest,  since  dead,  known  generally  as  Tooanko  Cota  Tenga. 
He  became  so  celebmted,  that  he  had  the  instructing  of  a  vast 
number  of  individuals,  many  of  whom,  at  this  day,  fill  the  chief 
posts  in  the  interior.  The  pre^sent  TcH>aiiko  Passamun,  then  but  a 
conunoner,  and  the  father  of  the  preetjnt  TManko  of  Norinchi,  were 
bis  scholars  -,  and  a  friendship  between  them  cDmuienccd  upon  thi^ 
basis,  and  continued  not  only  dimng  the  life  of  tlie  Tooaiiko,  but 
with  his  son,  the  present  Tooaiiku  of  Noriiidji.  Ho  uuiuy  liidivi' 
duals  trained  under  one  matit^r  ruitiinilly  inibibt^  many  similar  pre- 
judices and  opinions,  and  a  litcniry  intercourtie,  nowitie  tending  Iq 
the  safety  of  the  general  lil>erty,  appears  most  likely  to  Lave  lieeii 
carried  on.  The  Tooanko  of  Fassaiuau,  yet  a  coinuicmer,  but  shr^vd 
and  intelligent,  married  into  the  royal  family.  By  tlie  oatuml  de- 
cease of  some  of  the  individual  of  tlib  family,  and  by  murderous 
treason,  he  found  himself  ekniited  io  a  statioti  where  decision  and 
ection  were  eminently  and  immediatdy  nec^py*     By  hb  emis* 
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saries  and  his  arats^  and  by  the  m^auft  of  Im  fiiendsj  be  tK^aipted 
down  Qi^sition^  and  became  the  bead  of  ^  league  nQt  lesft  ^o^- 
ajoapled  in  Sumatran  history^  than  astonishing  in  its  effects  j  wbc;tber 
as  to  the.  nature  of  1^  conquests^  or  the  inteUigeoce  bjr  ^y^b  siacb 
numerous  conquests  are  held  under  the  yoke.  ,.    .,     . 

.A  sketch  oCMenangkafaftu  will  here  be  interestiogi  and  is  indeed- 
necessary.  .  Menangkabau^  in  its  most  extensive  jBCBa^  indudes 
Tanna.  Darratan^  Looboo  Agam,  and  Renna  Leema  Pooloo,  aodias 
such  it  will  be  here  spoken  of.  Pareeangan>  situated  at  tb^  foot  of 
the  great  Volcano^  (Goonoong  Berappee)^  was  the  original  3eat,o( 
the  royal  family*  They  subsequently  removed  to  Paggar  Rooyoong; 
or  Battaog  Selo,  ,  . 

Paggar  Roojoong  (sometunes  called  Bailie  Jango,  thisr  beingthe' 
proper  tame  of  the  Campong^  while  the  other  meand  the  Rii^' 
Selo)  is  situated  in  Sooroowassa^  at  the  foot  of  Bookit  Bag6m^I. 
OD  the  opposite  side  to  Lintow  5  the  chief  is  called  Raj»  AUam; 
His  proper,  title  is  Mf^a  Raja  de  Raja^  the  name  of  tbr  origin^ 
fUdnder  of  the  mbnarchy,  and  supposed  to  be  a  gTeat-grandsiil' ofi 
Mohaaimed.  The  title  is,  however^  too  sacred  for  common  uie;  Tlw 
Ra|a  AUam^  though  brought  up  in  all  the  learning  of  tbq  age;^^elle^' 
rally  gave  way  to  his  propensities  of  gambling  and  smoking.  I'^Iffi. 
viw  seldom  called  upon  tp  exercise  bis  authorityj  as  tbis  wm  vQ|1|tti 
in  bps  ministers^  as  hereunder  enumerated.   The  chi^  imjnodifiifi^j^ 
uoder  the  Raja  Allam^  were  £ang  Puo  Selo.    ;These;  i^ri^'Ri^, 
Addat,  and  R^Hoaddat^  the  fomier  deciding  in  ca^eo  4oiMi^ii^i 
tbe  law  ai^  traditk)]|,  the  latter  presiding  in  fdl  0»atte«»kif.3«ciwA, 
appeal. '  They  originally,  formed  members  of  the  PaggarxRqoyQw^ 
luHise,  a|id  <though  byi  length  of  time  reiationdup,  cannot  >beftraced». 
yet  thj9  dependenc!^  is.  clajpied  and  admitted  respoQljvcilyi.jta^  49ti 
the  Raja  Allam  can  only  marry  in  their  fomijies^'  afl4  thpMiDf  4fa#i 
Bang  Ampat  3elp,  ,a  proper  understandiog  and  subordin^pn  f^ 
exist     '    ,  •',•...'  ,:'^  in-r 

The  Bang  Duo  Selo  resided  at  Soompoo  Coodoos^  now  «allKL> 
Ltntow^  of  which  Baogsa  and  Booho  alts  the. pnndpal.  cities.')  i 

'  Next  in  rank  are  the  Bang  Ampat  Selo,  whose  origin  is  a3t6jgkfier ' 
fabulous.  Their  names,  or  titles,  are  Bandhara  of  Soong^  Ttitti^ ' 
Mangcoodoom  of  Si  Maneea>  Bndomo  of  Soorobwassa,  'and  Caldea 
of  Padatig  Gunteeang*  Of  these  four,  the  Bandhara  is  the  pi§Dcifcl' 
ckief>  and  is  neter  ctdled  upon  for  personal  service  when  tfaie  ila$»i 
AUam  moves;  while  the  remaining  three,  distinguished  by  tiiat 
denomination  c^  Bang  Teega  Selo,  accdmpany  and  attend  upon  the  ^ 
Ri^  Allam  in  all  bb  processions  ^  travels*  Bach  of '  tfaese  foiir ' 
possesses  a  large  extent  ci  territory,  and  a  nmnerous  body  of 
dependents. .  .- !  • 

The  grand  assembly  is  formed  of  the  six  Selo,  arid  all  tnattei:^^ 
ji^ial  or  political^  are  settled  by  them.  The  Duo  Silo  have  casting' 
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votes^  according  as'tbe  case  may  be  seciilar  or'edcleski^icaL    A 
fimllif^reikre  (^an  be  mtid^,  vAmmecesstntf,  to  the  Raja  AHam. 

'The  last  'Raja  Allam  had  two  sons,  Raja  Ooondoo  of  Bookit 
Bsi^omba;  and'Riya'  Bawang  of  SwmxJwasse  j  they  were  put'tb' 
death  by  the  Tooanko  Passaman,  leaving  each  of  them  a  son.  The 
aon  of  Raja  Coondo  was  likewise  murdered  by  the  same  hand;  The 
son df  Raja Bawang. fled  tothe  Dutdi^  who  afterwards  took  hfan 
badk  to  Sooroowassa. 

.  The  last  Raja  Addat  died  childless^  about  twenty-five  years  ago,^ 
i^d  ibe  tltle^  in  consequence,  was  taken  by  the  Raja  Ebaddat.    lie 
who  bore  this  double  title  died  about  ten  years  ago,  leaving  a  son, 
yet  a  junior,  who  should  rightfully  succeed  to  both  titles,     u  was  d ' 
daughter  of  this  last  Raja  Ebaddat  whom  the  Tooanko  of  Passamun 
mdrried.   The  Tooanko  has  changed  the  name  of  Soomboo  Coodoos 
t<^  JUntow,  and  afisunies  all  the  rights  of  the  consolidated  offioeaofi 
ItMJm  Addtft  and  Raja  Ebaddat.     He  has  the  son  of  tbe  latter  in  fals^ 
pKMSii6sioiv  ^d  -he  is  of  course  Pooiih.^ . .  The  Tooen  Ri^  Qadi» . 
bbs  ikot  been  molested  by  the  Tooanko.     She,  of  her  free  will,  is  f 
BootBi^l  and  being  too  sacred  for  marriage^  added  to  her  advancedi 
agf^J  ami  her  general  opimoos  chiming  in  ^ith  the  Footihsi  Ae  hal^ 
been  left  in  peace*    She  is  considered  as  the. aunt  oi  ihe  la^Ra|a( 
AHim. 

I'The  Battg  Ampat  Sik)  are  Pootih.  The  Teega  Selo  are  yet 
jtmi^s ;  but  Raja  Bandhra^  is  of  age,  and  bears  the  title  of  Fo^' 
nwm^a  AUam.  To*  him  have  been  confided,  it  is  sAid,  all  ihe 
r^^ky  by^e  unanSnaous  voice  of  the  chiefe.  Looboo  Agam  is( 
dbw  tmder  the  general  control  of  the  Tooanko  of  Norinchi.  Renna 
limat'FtMoo  is  und^r  Hs  various  chiefs ;  and  LItitow  and  Sobroc^ 
wksd*  undef  the  Tooattko  Passaman.  The'  Tooankd  of  Nbrinchi 
hm  ifof  some  time  past  lived  peaceably  |  and  Itams  and  Footihs  are 
im$ted  InijddbboAgam.  '     i 

"  fhe  Padrtes  militant  forbid  gambling,  liquors,  opium,  tobacco,' 
and  sirih  5  and  a  variety  of  personal  observances  as  to  the  colour ' 
akMf  wearing  of  die  clothes,  and  to  the  posture  and  cbrriag^  of  tihe 
body,  ar-e  insisted  upon.  They  enforce  aU  the  observances  te-' 
q^iil^  ify  the  Kionm^  and  benco  praying  oanmot  be,  dispensed  with 
in,  Any  one. 

' .  Trade'  and  a^ricukure  are  encouraged.  The  concjuered  Rajas  are 
d^ipbed  if  not  learnkl  and  intelligent ;  and  if  they  resist  they  dre 
pnii  U>  deadi.  Having  once  fixed  upon  the  chief,  aod  received  a  tax 
from  tjie  individaak.  of  the  Qo«uitry  in  token  of  subjection,  the 
country  is  left  in  peace.  They  are'  guided  by  the  Koran  in  all 
jiMbdtd  mitt^s^  and  hence  it  is  that  in  the  interior  many  individoiklB 

#1  *         1.1  I   II      M  M. >.....    IM.  .— ■  ■  '     '  '  '  '     " 

•  Pootih  means  white,  and  is  applied  by  the  Padries  to  all  nereons 
submitting  to  their  doctrine^ ;  wbue  they  designate  others  as  /tarn,  or 
black. 
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are  fband  mainrad^  having  loet  a  limb  for  robbery  or  otfier  mMe« 
meanour.  There  are  few  or  no  written  histories.  Each  AstricC, 
or  subdivision,  has  its  own  Biosque.  The  priests  are  not  distin- 
guished by  tittes^  and  the  most  intelligent  is  required  to  Batdia 
K'toba. , 

The  houses  in  the  interior  are  plank  or  bamboo^  and  covered  with 
ijoo,  or  attap,  or  lallang,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  individual. 

The  Tooanko  Passaman  has  fortified  Bookit  Begomba,  which 
has  a  valley  on  it.  This  valley  is  surmounted  by  a  flying  bridge  of 
bamboos,  rendering  a  ready  communication  with  either  part ;  and 
if  the  Tooanko  be  forced  from  one  of  his  holds,  he  can  cut  away 
the  bridge,  and  render  die  communication  vrith  his  second  stand 
impracticable. — Malacca  Observer. 


Stanzas. 

(IFritten  at  Sea,  on  board  tie  Am,  July  6, 1826  J 

Whkn  Love  had  left  her  magic  bowcr» 
When  Famc*«  delusive  dreams  were  fled. 
When  Passion  had  resign'd  her  power. 
And  Hope's  bright  flame  had  vanished-^ 
In  other  climes  I  sought  to  roam. 
And  chase  away  the  fiend  Ennai ; 
The  stars  my  guide — the  world  my  home. 
My  resting-place  the  dark  blue  sea ! 

Of  Pleasure's  fane,  I  left  the  hall> 
Nor  cast  bdiind  one  wistful  gaze-^ 
Could  revelry  or  festival 
Dispel  the  thoughts  of  happier  4Mip  ? 
Days  when  m^  heart  was  young,  and  love 
And  hope,  which  none  e'er  wish  to  sever- 
To  weave  their  wreath,  together  strove— 
Oil,  halcyon  days  I  gone  by  for  everl 

But  Hope  once  o'er.  Love  spreads  his  saflgi 

And  swiftlv  steers  his  bark  away ; 

His  sMter  fled — then  what  avails 

The  little  god  alone  to  stay? 

Together  nursed — together  bom — 

They  only  prosper  when  united; 

If  01  fond  Hope  young  Love  be  shorn. 

His  spell  is  broke,  his  blossom  blighted. 

Wlien  both  are  crush'd,  then  what  is  left 

To  man  bat  dark  despair  beside  i 

Of  mind,  of  life,  perchance  bereft — 

The  maniac  or  the  suicide  ? 

When  love  or  hope,  best  boons  of  heav'n. 

From  Man  on  earth  are  torn  away, 

Tlie  welcome  grave  in  lieu  Is  given. 

And  dust  to  duit«-thereiet  him  lay  1  P.  M.  W, 
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Chap.  VII. 

Continuatiou  of  the  same  Subject    Influence  of  tiierary  Men  ifpon 
the  Prejudice  concerning  the  NobiUty  of  the  Skin* 

(Concluded  fiant  tmr  Uut.) 

Whbn  we  call  to  the  aid  of  injured  Africa  men  chosen  to  be 
teachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  men  appointed  to  be  the  organs  of  civil 
law,  we  invoke  both  heaven  and  earth  to  defend  our  cauSe  ^  and  yet 
our  hopes  are  neither  so  extensive^  nor  so  lofty  as  such  premises 
might  lead  to  conclude. 

Perhaps  there  are  not  ansKuig  us  two  classes  of  men  more  de« 
praved  than  place-men  and  men  of  letters.  We  arcj  of  course, 
r«ady  to  admit  many  exceptions;  but  among  bishops^  priests, 
Senators,  peers,  generals,  ministers,  pre&cts,  magistrates,  men  of 
letters^  men  of  sdence,  artists,  &c.,  how  many  have  displayed  that 
proteous  property  of  assuming  all  shapes,  professing  all  doctrines, 
ranging  themselves  imder  all  banners,  and,  in  short,  submitting  to 
every  transformation  which  might  ^lun  their  favour  with  the  go- 
vernment of  the  day !  They  have  been  compared  to  Janus,  but 
yrithout  similitude :  Janus  had  but  two  faces ;  they  can  assiune 
fifty.  Political  adulation  is  one  of  the  stains  upon  the  old  world. 
The  bench  and  the  pulpit  are  prophaned  by  flattery.  The  arts  of 
the  courtier  seat  him  in  the  academic  chair. 

Two  societies  of  Friends  to  Negroes,  composed  of  men  in  office, 
and  literary  men,  have  existed  in  France  5  they  have  both  languished 
to  decav,  and  are  no  more.  Their  prematiu^  decease  may  be  attri- 
buted, m  the  first  place,  to  the  mobility  of  the  French  character, 
which  now  shows  itself  to  deserve  what  Caesar  said  of  the  Gauls 
nineteen  centuries  ago.*  Good  and  evil  are,  among  us,  rendered 
subservient  to  the  mode  and  fashion  of  the  day !  The  most  m^ito- 
tious  exertions  are  sometimes  the  fruit  of  a  momentary  exaltation, 
a  feverish  impulse  of  enthusiasm.  Secondly,  the  societies  I  have 
mentioned  have  had  their  deserters,  who  have  now  enlisted  undef 
the  same  banner  with  a  multitude  of  pubHc  frmctionaries  and  writers, 
apostates  from  liberty.  Their  sentiments,  their  measures,  their 
conne3uons,  their  writings,  all  are  subservient  to  their  individual 
interest.  Error  or  truth,  vice  or  virtue,  injustice  or  equity,  little 
tare  they :  the  question  is  simply  to  discover  how  far  their  interest 
naay  be  affected  by  their  choice  of  a  party.  Esau  sold  his  birth-right 
fbr  a  mess  of  tentil-bfotfa.  Hare  we  not  mOlions  who  do  Hke 
^1         ■  ■     ■        I. ■ 

%  See '  Julii  Caesar,  CommenUo:.,  de  Bello  GaUico,^  1. 4,  C.  3, 6. 
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Esau  ?  Is  not  conscience  become  a  marketable  commodity }  Is  not 
the  silence  of  some,  the  voice  of  others,  bought  and  sold  by  the 
journalists  of  authority  ?  Is  there  any  ministry  in  Europe  which  has 
not  at  its  conunand  a  diurnal  organ  of  imposture,  the  breath  of 
whose  trumpet  has  power  to,  wither  the  most  solid  reputation  ?  Short 
is  the  list  of  those  men  of  real  integrity  who  seek  not  to  veil  mean« 
ness  under  the  name  of  prudence,  but  without  compromise  or  time 
serving,  detect  the  abuses  of  power,  and  have  been  guided  by  om 
and  the  same  principle  of  justice,  under  every  political  aspect. 

lu  aU  ages  and  in  all  countries,  poets  have  been  s^t  to  be  servile. 
The  judicious  and  correct  Boileau  was  not  ashamed  to  address  to 
Louis  XIV.  the  absurd  threat  of  ceasing  to  write  if  the  king  did 
not  cease  to  conquer  !  All  Parnassus  was  to  be  in  ecstacies  at  the 
sight  of  the  monarch !  Even  in  our  times,  other  potentates  have 
seen  at  their  feet  a  servile  tribe  of  public  functionaries,  authors^ 
and  poets  above  aU.  Like  insects  dancing  in  the  beam,  they  swarm 
around  the  prosperous  and  the  powerful.  If  pensions,  tides,  Hb» 
bands,  and  decorations,  were  to  be  obtained  by  writihg  m  tfa^  cause 
of  slavery  and  misfortune,  how  rapidly  would  the  ven^  p^tis'tf 
every  opinion'  be  called  into  action !  But  tears  of  gratHade'  imd 
blessings  are  all  the  aflAicted  have  to  ofiPer. 

A  recent  event  seems  indeed  to  have  stimulated  the  poetic  geAtti^ 
of  some  of  our  dealers  in  rhyme :  the  recognition  of  Hayti  lias  called 
forth  some  well-turned  lines ;  but  the  merit  of  tiiese  efHsions  {t 
tarnished  by  the  adulation  which  runs  through  them  ;  sothattbt 
ostensible  object  seems  to  be  secondary  in  the  view  of  the  writer* 

Pope  and  Joel  Barlow  have  had,  as  poets,  rivals  who  have 
equalled,  and  even  surp^sed  them  ^  but  the  authors  of  the '  Dun- 
ciad'  and  the  'Cblumbiad*  never  sullied  their  pens  by  the  flattery 
which  distils  copiously  from  those  of  their  successors.  Barlow,  af 
defender  of  the  negroes,  is  honourably  associated  on  the  Bngflilh 
Parnassus  with  illustrious  names,  whose  disinterested  taknt  bii 
pleaded  the  same  cause. 

The  obligation  to  reciprocal  good  offices,  which  binds  together  aU 
the  members  of  the  human  race,  and  forms  the  first  link  of  the  holff 
alUance  of  the  people,  imposes  upon  each  individual  the  duty  at 
concurring  to  the  welfiEure  of  his  fellow -beings,  by  his  words,  hk 
actions,  and  his  example.  All  owe  their 'tribute  to  sociely,  attd 
those  who,  resisting  the  dictates  of  conscience,  obey  no  otiier  moni 
code  than  the  calculations  of  ^otism,  are  thereby  criminal,  both  fai 
the  eyes  of  God  and  man.  How  much  deeper  the  gtalt  of  thow 
who,  in  order  to  possess  or  to  retain  places  and  emohmieiitf^  m^ 
orifice  the  interests  of  their  contemporaries  and  posterity ! 

Such,  it  will  be  said,  are  not  the  diaxaeteristies  of  the  genenttloa 
now  advancing  to  manhood,  and  that  whidi  has  akeady  readMi 
adolescence^    The  piurity  of  their  principles  has  not  yet  beea  i 
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]^  q9res6^>  .promises^  or  threats  j  but  will  ilieyfSways  be  able  to 
defeiid  themselves  against  the  seductions  of  artifice  ?  For  them  the 
.sphere  of  knowledge  has  been  extended  j  but  when  the  old  abuses 
^aU  sprjpg  up  aftesh  on  every  side,  and  mingle  in  rank  exuberance 
with,  new  violations  of  monii  right,  will  they  posfeas  iarmness 
enough  to  trample  them  down  with  irrepressible  energy  I  Death  is 
every  day  busy  in  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  veteran  defenders  of 
Liberty,  To  you,  young  atlilet^^  who  are  beginning  your  career^ 
devolves  the  honourable  task  of  completing  their  labours. 
,    Degraded  beings,  Christians  in  name^  but  renegades  in  fact,  are 

Sjiw  conspiriog  in  Europe  to  aid  the  Crescent  against  the  Cross^  and 
Yonr  the  enslavement  of  wliite  captives,  while  the  negro  trade  con^ 
^inu^  in  Africa.  Civilization  does  but  begin  to  dawn  in  that  part 
of  ,^he  worli  To  liberate  slaves,  to  diffuse  among  theuij  and  among 
i^ose  who  are  already  free,  the  benefits  of  education,  industry,  the 
ipye  of  order,  of  virtue,  and,  above  all,  of  pietyj  without  whidi  there 
ifi  no  security  for  virtue;  such  are  projects  worthy  to  stimulate  t3aa 
^al  of  philanthropists. 

;  AnaoDg  the  political  questions  which  bavf^  for  sexreral  y^ars  eof* 
gaged  the  public  mind,  none  has  excited  aiich  yiruleiit  deboie  iM 
tha^  of  colonial  slavery* 

[.  The  «lK>lititOiiista  have  bad  to  struggle  unceasingly  against  the 
oppoaitifCNi  of  men  ttLaspeffated  by  the  vUest  passions.  Ujuteasijogly 
hkre  Abe y  be^n  pursued  by  calumny  and  hatred-  If  such  a  pjco^p^t 
caused: you. aknn>  you  are  not  worthy  to  support  such  a^^oriouti 

■{  32boBe  who  cultivate  acience,  literature,  or  the  Qn^  arts,  are  ex-« 
y^edto  the  jealousy  of  tibeir  competitors  ;  but  comppu-atively  sKght, 
•re.  tlie  evils  resulting  from  it.  Not  such  those  which  assail  him 
who  labours  to  ecadioate  abuses  grafted  on  the  tenacipus  ^ten^  of 
%V[grice  or  pride.  Yet  were  you  to  sink  in  the  attemjpt,  even  defeat 
would  be  glorious.  How  great  then  must  be  the  merit  to  overcfpm^ 
fifch  ^taqles ! 

. .  Nor  38  that  4tU.  Were  we  to  consume  our  lives  in  efforts  fpr  the 
Weltee  of  mati,  ts  it  from  his  thankfulness  that  we  must  expect  our 
w^mitd}  AVe  most  be  prepared  even  to  meet  with  the  reverse. 
Ales !  do  we  sot  know  that  the  great  majority  is  wkked  ?  De- 
teicfiil,  hgrpocritical,  ungicate&l  because  cowardly,  and  cowardly 
from  being  ungrateftd,  these  two  vices  being  reciprocally  the  cause. 
end  effect  of  esM^h  other.  Man  is  a  weak  and  imperfect  being,  whon^ 
we  are  to  aerve,  but  not  to  imitate  j  for  the  laws  of  our  actions,  we^ 
are  to  seek  a  higher  source. 

The  Divine  Redeemer  was  awaxe  by  prescience,  that  of  th^  ten 
topers  whom  he  healed,  one  only  would  return  to  give  thanks^  and 
clorify  him.  Uia  beneficent  charity  was  not  abridged  by  that  fore- 
knowledge ',  and  all  alike  were  healed.     The  circle  of  good  works 

Oriental  Herald,  Fol.  14.  2  L 
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yrovld  be  too  contracted  were  we  to  confer  benefits  oti  those  alone 
who  are  deserving  of  them.  Of  those  who  perform  deeds  od  chaiitf 
in  the  expectation  of  being  repaid  by  the  fruits  of  humaa  prsise  and 
gratitude,  it  has  been  said  by  Him  who  is  truth  itself,  Verikjf  they 
have  their  reward.  It  is  our  duty  to  edify  others  by  our  good  works ; 
but  we  are  sinful,  if,  to  sthnulate  us,  we  require  to  hare  other  iHt- 
ness  than  the  eye  of  Him  who  sees  all. 

To  study  mankind  is  not  usually  the  way  to  raise  our  esteem  for 
human  nature.  When  we  arrive  at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  spent  in 
the  researches  which  bring  us  to  this  melancholy  conclusion.  It  is 
eonsoling  to  view  the  near  approach  of  that  period  when  the  cares 
and  disquietudes  of  life  shall  fade  from  our  view ;  but  let  us  bear  in 
mind  the  precepts  of  Him  who  tnade  his  sun  to  shine  upon  the  just 
and  the  unjust.  Let  us,  when  confident  that  we  are  in  the  right, 
by  no  means  weary  in  well-doing,  and  cheer  ourselves  by  the  con* 
soling  certainty,  that,  in  all  counties,  and  among  all  nations,  purity 
of  soul  exists  5  and  that  true  nobility,  that  is,  virtue,  may  be  iiie 
portion  of  men  of  every  colour. 


Account  of  Muniporb. 
[In  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the '  Calcutta  Goyerament  6«iette«'] 

Sir, — Having  read  with  much  interest  what  has  lately  appeared 
hi  your  paper  regarding  the  '  terra  incognita,*  which  the  events  of 
the  late  war  have  opened  to  our  research,  and  feeling  assured  that 
Munipore  is  equally  a  subject  of  interest  with  the  other  provinces 
lately  forming  part  of  the  Burman  Empire,  I  have  ventured  to  giTCr 
the  following  account,  which  I  hope  will  prove  acceptable  :  ^  .; 

The  valley  of  Munipore  extends  from  north  to  south  about  sbitf 
miles,  and  is  nearly  thirty  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west  j  it  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  mountains,  rising  from  1500  to  2500  feet 
above  the  valley,  in  which,  at  considerable  intervals,  there  are 
several  insulated  hills ;  it  is  otherwise  a  perfect  level,  if  I  may 
except  an  ahnost  imperceptible  declination  from  both  aides  to  the 
centre,  where  a  chain  of  lakes  and  swamps  extends  from  the  south, 
about  two-thurds  of  the  whole  length  towards  the  north. 

Hie  most  southern  of  the  chain  is  a  lake  of  considerable  extent, 
about  ten  miles  by  seven,  and  is  studded  with  islands  of  nearly  the 
same  appearance  as  the  hills  which  rise  from  the  plain. 

The  whole  valley  is  perfectly  clear  of  forest  j  the  only  trees  are 
those  in  the  few  villages  that  are  now  inhabited,  and  those  which 
mark  the  sites  of  the  many  which  have  been  depopulated  by  the 
Burmahs,  the  ruthless  despoilers  of  this  once  happy,  but  still  beau- 
tiful country.  Often  have  I  allowed  my  imagination  to  re-people 
the  deserted  villages  with  their  scattered  inhabitants,  and  to  cover 
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with  flocks  and  herds  this  ever-green  and  mountain-girt  vale,  and 
u  oflten  has  it  called  to  my  memory  the  happy  valley  of  Rasselas* 
Should  this  country  continue  to  ei^y  the  support  and  protection  of 
the  British  Government,  there  is  every  prospect  of  these  flights  of 
my  fancy  heing  in  a  great  measure  realized.  The  cattle  which 
were  taken  inm  the  Burmahs  have  afforded  great  assistance  in 
bringing  the  land  into  cultivation,  which,  together  with  the  great 
industry  of  the  people,  will  ensure  plenty  for  the  numbers  who  are 
expected  to  return  next  year. 

Although  in  features  the  Muniporees  strongly  resemble  the 
people  to  the  eastward,  yet  in  religion  they  assimilate  with  those 
of  the  west,  and  differ  from  all  around  them.  They  are  Hindoosj 
and  mostly  Rajpoots.  Surrounded  as  they  are  by  rude  tribes^ 
differing  from  them  as  much  in  manners  as  in  religion,  their  origin 
becomes  a  question  of  as  much  interest  as  it  is  difficult  to  solve* 
As  is  ever  the  case  when  such  is  involved  in  uncertainty,  their 
account  is  fabulous  $  they  sav  they  are  descended  from  a  Hindoo 
deity  -,  but  I  should  dispute  their  claim  to  so  high  an  origin,  and 
conceive  it  very  probable  that  the  demi-god  was  no  other  than 
some  wanderer  fhnh  Hindoostan,  who  has  inmiortali^ed  himself  by 
converting  them  to  the  religion  of  Brahma,  and  introducing  some 
of  the  arts  of  social  life,  with  which  they,  then  a  savage  people, 
were  unacqusdnted. 

The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  have  g^ven  an  elasticity 
to  the  spirits  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  certainly  the  most  cheerfm 
people  I  ever  met  with.  Their  amusements  and  exercises  are  of  a 
nature  characteristic  of  their  lively  temperament ;  they  play  with 
great  dexterity,  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  at  a  game  which  ill 
Scotland  is  called  '  shinty,*  and  frequently  practice  leaping,  and  the 
putting-stone. 

The  females  have  all  the  freedcun  which  the  iah  sex  enjoy  in 
Europe,  and  even  take  a  much  more  prominent  share  in  the  active 
duties  of  life  5  the  whc^e  trade  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  these 
&ir  merchants,  by  whom  the  bazaars  are  exclusively  kept. 

I  should  have  told  you  the  little  I  yet  know  of  the  surroun^ng 
hill  tribes,  but  I  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  too  ioi  oa  youf 
patience.  Any  account  of  the  Nagahs,  to  the  west,  wocdd  be  per- 
fectly superfluous,  after  the  very  able  description  which  has  already 
appealed  m  your  paper. 

I  must,  however,  tell  you,  that  the  climate  is  delightfully  cooil  5 
the  oak,  peach,  pine,  raspberry,  and  wild  rose,  with  many  othct 
plants,  natives  of  the  temperate  zone,  are  found  here  in  numbers. 

It  rained  during  the  whole  month  of  March,  but  since  theu  we 
have  only  had  slight  and  refreshing  showers. 
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Theoretical  and  Practical  View  of  the  Law  of  Libel  in 
England  and  in  India. 

No.  XV. 

Practical  View  of  the  Law  of  Libel  in  England. 

In  1817,  on  three  successive  days,  (December  17,  18,  and  19,) 
William  Hone  was  thrice  tried  on  informations  filed  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  (Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,)  and  acquitted  by  three  special 
juries.  The  parodies  for  which  Mr.  Hone  was  prosecuted  were 
entitled,  *  The  late  Jbhn  Wilkes*8  Catechism  of  a  Ministerial  Mem* 
ber ;"  *  The  Political  Litany  ;*  and  '  The  Sinecurist's  Creed,*  which 
was  a  parody  on  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The  first  trial  took  place 
before  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  5.  the  second  and  third  before  Lord  £Uen« 
borough. 

The  argument  of  the  Attorney-General  on  these  several  trials 
was  in  substance,  that  Christianity  was  part  of  the  Conunon  Law  of 
England,  and  that  the  obvious  and  necessary  efifect  of  these  parodies 
was  to  bring  that  religion  into  contempt.  The  defendant,  therefore, 
as  the  publisher  of  them,  was  guilty  of  most  impious  and  profane 
libeb.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hone  contended,  that  the  parodies 
were  written  and  published  solely  for  political  purposes,  and  not 
with  any  intention  of  exciting  impiety  and  degrading  the  Christian 
religion.  The  Jury,  he  observed,  and  not  the  Attorney-General  or 
the  Judge,  were  to  decide  on  what  was,  or  was  not,  libel  5  and  he 
called  upon  them  to  return  a  verdict,  not  on  the  effect  which  the 
publication  of  these  parodies  might  have  produced  out  of  doors,  but 
on  the  intention  with  which  they  were  written  and  published.  He 
then  proceeded  to  show,  that  works  of  a  similar  nature  had  been 
published  in  all  ages  5  that  Martin  Luther,  and  some  of  the  most 
eminent  divines ;  that  Lord  Somers,  Mr.  Burke,  and  several  of  our 
most  distinguished  lawyers  and  statesmen  5  that  one  of  the  present 
Members  of  the  Cabinet,  one  of  his  prosecutors,  (the  Bight  Hon. 
George  Canning,)  had  written  and  published  parodies  on  various 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  not  with  an  impious  and  pro&ne  intention, 
but  to  serve  their  own  particular  views.  None  of  these  persons 
had  been  ever  prosecuted.  With  respect  to  himself,  he  should  call 
evidence  to  prove,  that,  long  before  he  was  prosecuted,  he  had 
stopped  the  sale  of  these  parodies,  and  had  even  refused  a  guinea 
for  a  copy  of  one  of  them.  This  he  had  done,  not  from  any  doubt 
at  the  time  about  the  legality  of  such  publications,  but  to  satisfy  the 
scruples  of  some  respectable  persons  who  had  objected  to  their 
nature  and  tendency.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  following  as  he 
had  only  done,  the  great  examples  which  had  been  set  him  upon  this 
subject  5  having,  the  moment  he  was  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of 
such  works,  withdrawn  them  from  circulation,  could  he  be  said  to  be 
guilty  of  the  crime  alleged  against  him  ?    CoM  the  Jury,  looking 
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at  the  work  itself,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  say  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  defendant 
not  to  ridicule  Ministerial  Members,  but  to  excite  impiety  and  bring 
religion  into  contempt  ?  The  verdicts  of  acquittal  were  received 
with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  a  sum  of  nearly  30002.  was  subse* 
quently  raised  by  public  subscription,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establish- 
ing Mr.  Hone  in  the  business  of  a  bookseller. 

For  publishing  the  ft^cond  and  third  of  the  above-mentioned 
parodies,  James  Williams,  a  stationer  at  Portsea,  who  had  suffered 
judgment  to  go  by  default,  was  sentenced,  for  the  former,  to  be 
imprisoned  for  eight  months,  to  pay  a  fine  of  100^.,  and  to  give 
security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  five  years,  himself  in  3002.,  and 
two  siu-eties  in  150?.  each.  For  the  latter,  to  be  imprisoned  for 
four  months. 

The  trials  of  Hone  were  rendered  memorable  by  several  circum- 
stances,— ^the  talent,  spirit,  and  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  the 
defendant  ^  the  absurd  pertinacity  of  the  Attorney-General ;  the 
repeated  checks  and  interruptions  given  to  the  course  of  the  defence 
by  both  the  Judges,  but  especially  by  the  impatience  and  choler  of 
IxirdEllenborough,and  the  manly  generosity  and  firmness  of  the  spe- 
cial Junes.  In  the  first  trial,  Mr.  Hone  was  interrupted  upwards  of 
sixteen  times,  and  nearly  as  often  on  each  of  the  Qther  trials. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  interruptions 
on  the  second  trial : 

'  Lord  "Ellenborough. — It  is  my  decided  purpose  not  to  receive 
this  in  evidence,  (a  parody,)  and  therefore  you  may  use  your  discre* 
tion  whether  you  shall  dwell  further  upon  a  matter  of  evidence 
which  I  declare  judicially  to  be  inadmissible.*  [But  which,  never- 
theless, weighed  much  with  the  jury  /]  '  You  may  go  on,  and  exer- 
cise your  own  discretion,*  &c. 

Mr.  Hone  said  he  could  not  defend  himself  without  reference  to 
former  unprosecuted  parodies ;  and  if  he  was  not  allowed  to  read 
them^  he  declared  himself  ready  to  go  with  the  tipstaff  to  prison* 

*  Lord  Ellenborough. — If  the  publication  has  a  tendency  to 
excite  impiety,  &c.,  it  is  a  libel.* 

'  Mr.  Hone. — ^That  is  his  Lordship's  opinion* !  » 

'  Lord  Ellenborough. — You  might  as  well  detail  points  agi- 
tated in  some  Utopian  system  as  this.  Whether  informations  are 
right  or  not,  do  you  not  see  that  the  law  so  stands  ?  I  only  warn 
you  of  what  are  not  important  points  for  you ;  but  if  you  think  that 
I  ought  to  attend  to  them,  I  will  do  so.' 

'  Mr.  Hone. — Some  unhappy  beings  have  been  compelled  to 
travel  200  miles  to  plead  to  informations  for  my  parodies  j  and 
some  h^ve  been  in  solitary  confinement  for  nine  weeks,  with  64 
|>oimds  weight  of  fetters  on  them.* 

'  Lord  £Li.nvB9Ju>voH,— If  you  have  not  witnesaes  ready  to 
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prove  this,  (which  WQilM  be  immf^rial  if  you  eoid4)  ym  are  ody 
wasting  time.' 

'  Mr.  HoNK,t— Wasting  time,  my  Lord  !  I  feel  the  grievance  of 
which  I  complain.  /  am  to  be  tried,  not  you.  I  am  upon  my 
trial  by  those  gentlefnen  of  the  jury.' 

Mr.  Hone  complained  of  calumnies  against  himself  in  the  news- 
papers, and  some  published  that  morning. 

*  Lord  Ellenborougu. — ^What  have  I  to  do  with  libels  pub- 
lished against  you  ?  &c.  Nobody  can  here  read  that  newspaper  you 
speak  of.     What  have  I  or  the  jury  to  do  with*^ 

*  Mr.  Hone. — My  Lord !  my  Lord !  It  is  I  that  am  on  my  triaj, 
fiot  your  Lordship,    I  have  to  defend  myself,  not  your  Lordship.* 

Long  continued  acclamations  here  interrupted  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court.  Lord  EUenborough  ordered  the  officer  to  appre^nd 
9ome  individual :  '  Open  your  eyes  and  see ;  stretch  out  and  seize/ 
&c.  Mr.  Hone  recurred  to  the  mention  of  unjust  staten^ents  in  the 
newspapers. 

*  Lord  Ellenborough. — ^You  cannot  introduce  it  as  a  hash  into 
your  speech  j  you  might  have  complained  of  it  upon  affi^&vit  be- 
fore the  trial  began/  &c.  '  Unless  there  be  something  advanced  to 
prove  them  (other  parodies)  to  be  perfectly  innocent ;  unless  some- 
thing be  shown  as  a  standard  of  their  innocence,  I  shall  not  attend 
to  them,  for  they  do  not  mitigate  your  offence.' 

When  Mr.  Hone  was  reading  a  song  contained  in  the  Rev.  Mark 
Noble's  continuation  of  Grainger's  '  Biographical  History  of  Eng- 
land,* 

'  LoRP  JBllbnborough. — ^This  is  such  mischievous  matter  that 
I  shall  prohibit  it  being  read,'  &c.  *  I  will  not  hear  it.  It  would 
deserve  severe  punishment  if  it  were  a  modern  publication.' 

However,  Mr.  Hone  struggled  through  it.  When  Mr.  Hone 
said  that  Dr,  Paley  had  preached  before  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  text : 
'  Here  is  a  Ic^d  that  hath  five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  to  divide ; 
but  what  are  they  among  so  many  V 

'  Lord  Ellenborough. — ^No,  be  did  not !  I'U  correct  your 
fact ;  there  was  never  any  such  sermon  preached.* 

'Mr,  Hone. — ^My  Lord,  was  there  no  such  text  mentioned  ? 

'  Lord  Ellenborough. — I  cant  enter  into  controversy.  It  was 
hardly  worth  interrupting  you  to  give  you  this  denial  of  your  fact  ! 
There  was  some  such  anecdote,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it)  but 
there  was  no  sermon  preached.* 

When  he  was  going  to  read  a  parody  on  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  to 
show  that  Uie  humour  of  it  did  not  tend  to  bring  the  original  into 
contempt, 

*  Lord  Ellenborough. — ^Now,  what  has  that  to  do  with  your 
^as^ }    It  is  a  parody^  as  you  aay^  oxx  soma  part  of  the  play  of 
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Han^i,  and  not  on  the  Scriptures.  It  is  obvioos  enough  thai  it 
can  have  no  reference  to  your  case ;  and  the  jury,  as  sensible  menj 
must  see  that  it  has  not.  They  should  not  have  their  time  taken 
up  in  this  manner.' 

On  the  third  trial,  when  Mr.  Hone  expressed  a  wish  for  five 
minutes  time  to  collect  hb  thoughts.  Lord  EUenborough  said  he 
might  have  it  if  he  made  the  request ;  but  Mr.  Hone  went  on. 
When  he  alluded  to  the  charge  given  by  Lord  EUenborough  on  the 
preceding  day, 

*  Lord  ELLBurBoaouGH.— I  cannot  sit  here  to  be  attacked.' 
Wbai  he  was  reading  Mr*  Christian*!  exposition  of  Mr«  Fox'i 

Libel  Act, 

'  Lord  Ellbnborouoh.— You  are  mis-stating  the  statute.* 

'Mr. Hone. — I  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon.  You  are  inter- 
rupting me,  my  Lord.  I  was  not  quoting  the  statute  5  I  was  read- 
ing, as  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  know,  to  whom  I  am  addressing 
myself,  the  exposition  of  Professor  Christian  upon  the  words  of— 

'  Lord  Ellenborough* — The  words  of  the  statute  are  '^  shall 
or  may  give  his  opinion." ' 

'  Mr.  HoNB.— I  shall  read  the  statute  presently.* 

'  Lord  Ellen  borough. — Well,  go  on.' 

When  he  said  that  no  counsel  had  sufficient  courage  to  defend 
him,  to  withstand  the  browbeating  of  Lord  EUenborough,  and  to 
incur  the  risk  of  losing  the  ear  of  the  Court. 

*  Attorney-General. — I  cannot  sit  quietly,*  &c, 

'Lord  Ellenborough. — ^Perhaps,  Mr.  Attorney-General^  you 
might  have  interposed  your  opinion  sooner  !  but  you  have  heard  the 
sort  of  attack  which  was  made  upon  me.  I  think  the  best  course 
will  be,  to  let  the  thing  blow  over  us  ! 

When  he  aaid  that  other  parodies  had  been  oyerkx)ked> 

'  Lord  Bm.bnborouoh.— -Every  one  of  the  parodies  the  defendant 
has  quoted  were  as  proseeutable  as  that  with  which  he  now  stands 
charged.' 

*Mr.  Hone. — ^But  why  were  they  not  prosecuted  ?  Where  were 
the  Attorneys-General  of  those  days  V  &c. 

When  he  adverted  to  Lord  Ellenborough's  charge  of  the  day  be- 
fore, 

*  Lord  Ellenborough. — ^I  might  have  used  some  such  words,*  &c» 
When  he  spoke  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  &iher's  *  (pinion  of  the 

Athanasian  Creedj 

'  Lord  Ellbnborovoh. — ^For  common  deUcaoy,  forbear. 

'  Mr.  Honb. — O,  my  Lord,  I  shall  most  certainly !  * 

■ — - — " — -  ■.-....-- 

*  Dr.  Law,  Bishop  of  Oariisle. 
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Lord  Ellenborough  survived  these  trials  only  «  few  moDdks.    It 
was  commonly  said  that  diey  had  killed  him ! 

Sir  Samuel  Homilly  made  the  foMowing  observations  on  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hone  in  his  speech  of  January  9,7,  1818  : 

'  The  publications  for  the  suppression  of  which  the  proceedings 
against  him  were  said  to  have  been  instituted^  compose  a  part  of  the 
evidence  on  which  the  liberties  of  the  country  have  been  suspended. 
The  House  will  remember  the  horror  expressed  by  the  late  Attorney- 
General  (Sir  William  Garrow)  at  receiving  one  of  these  parodies  ; 
how  monstrously  b]asphenM)us  and  pro&ne  he  declared  it  *  to  be ; 
how,  OIL  being  called  on  to  read  it^  he  protested  he  could  never  be 
guiUjf  of  antf  thing  so  abomirKible  as  to  read  such  a  Jiagiiious  Hbel 
in  a  British  House  of  Commons  ;  and  that  he  would  seal  it  up  and 
lay  it  on  the  table,  and  if  any  one  chose  to  bbeak  the  seal,  the  con- 
sequence should  be  on  his  head !  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  deli- 
cacy and  regard  for  the  pubUc  morals  expressed  by  the  learned 
gentleman,  his  successor  has  proceeded  to  multiply  copies  of  these 
parodies  by  thousands,  and  to  scatter  them  in  profusion  over  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Before  he  commenced  his  prosecutions,  they  had 
disappeared  -,  they  had  been  suppressed  by  itkeir  author^  and  widi- 
drawn  altogether  from  circulation.  It  was  stated  by  a  witness  on 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Hone,  that  he  could  not  procure  a  copy  by  the  most 
diligent,  search  3  and  that  a  guinea  was  offered  in  vain  for  a  work 
which  had  b^eu  originally  published  at  twopence.  These  parodies, 
therefore,  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  public  notice — had  entirdr 
disappeared,  when  my  hon*  and  learned  friend,  in  his  anxious  endea- 
vours to  protect  religion  and  morality,  thought  proper  to  pubUsh  a 
new  edition  of  them*  Under  tibe  pretence  of  preventing  their  pub- 
lication, he  has  given  them  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  the 
country— he  has  made  them  a  part  of  its  judioial  annals---he  lias 
given  occasion  to  the  editor  to  collect  all  the  parodies  whidi  hod 
been  published  in  former  ages — ^to  print  them  in  a  convcnienl  little 
volume,  and  to  hand  them  down,  to  posterity.  And^by  has  this 
been  done  >  Why  were  the  prosecutions  of  Mr,  Hone  persisted  in^ 
if,  according  to  the  language  held  to  the  prisoners  at  Lancaster,  the 
evil  sbught  to  be  suppressed  was  previously  at  an  end,  and  the  state 
of  the  country  had  become  so  tranquil  and  so  satisfrtctory  as  to 
enable  the  Administration  to  exercise  with  safety  the  royal  demency  ? 
But  the  clemency,  for  which  the  officers  of  the  Crown  have  been  00 
desirous  to  take  credit,  is  reserved  only  for  those  whom  tbey  aoe  no 
chance  of  convicting.' 

In  1820,  Gilbert  M'Leod,  Editor  and  Prhifer  of  a  Gtesgow  news- 
paper  entitled  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Union,*  was  tried  before  the  Hi^ 
Court  of  Justiciary,  Edinburgh,  for  (constructive)  sedkkw,  evinced 
by  libels  of  the  nature  then  and  since  denominated  '  fadicaL' 

The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  o{  Guilty ,  with  recommendatton  to 
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the  lenity  of  the  Court;  The  Court  overruled  the  distinetion  taken 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prboner  between  verbal  and  actual  sedition, 
and  also  between  banishment  and  transportation,  and  sentenced  the 
prisoner  to  be  tratisportedfor  five  years. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Williams,  Editor  of  the  '  Durham  Chronicle,'  at 
Durham,  in  18^2,  for  a  libel  on  the  clergy,  (the  last  case  we  shall 
notice,)  is  interesting,  not  from  any  novelty  in  its  circumstances,  but 
from  the  great  talents  of  the  counsel  employed,  and  the  more  than 
professioxial  zeal  with  which  they  were  exerted.  When  such  men  as 
Brougham  and  Scarlett  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  a  case  of  libel, 
the  common  places  of  the  law  do  not  *  come  mended  from  their  ^ 
tongues ;  *  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  then  more  contemptible 
and  revolting  when  contrasted  with  their  irrepressible  appeals  to  the 
reason  of  the  jury,  and  their  imworthy  attempts,  by  means  of  the 
ambiguities  of  language,  to  conceal  the  irreconcileable  contrariety 
between  the  law  which  controls  alike  prosecutor,  defendant,  judge, 
and  jury,  and  those  arguments  by  which  the  one  seeks  to  draw  down 
on  dbe  defendant,  and  the  other  to  avert  from  him,  temporal  penalties 
for  the  expression  of  un&vourable  opinions  of  the  clergy.  It  is 
really  lamentable  that  men  so  highly  giiled  can  be  content  from 
year  to  year  to  play  fast  .and  loose  with  the  harsh  and  tyrannous 
maxims  of  inveterate  law,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  divest  it  of 
those  marks  of  its  barbarous  origin,  those  vestigia  ruris,  which  so 
slowly  yield  to  the  humanizing  influence  of  time.  The  precarious 
temperaments  by  which  trial  by  jury  '  hinders  that  severe  letter  from 
crushing  us,'  are  not  merely  infractions  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  but, 
in  ninety*nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  direct  and  positive  violations 
of  its  purport,  intent,  and  spirit,  so  that  almost  all  who  escape  des- 
.truction  are  illegally  rescued  from  a  lawful  doom. 

'  Mr.  Scarlett. — Gentlemen,  allow  nit:  to  say,  that  if  the  lau- 
guage  used  had  been  of  that  pre j per  sort  which  belongs  to  fair  dis- 
cussion, I  believe  no  man  of  the  Church  of  Englund  Mould  think  it 
worth  while  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  If  be  had  found  any  set  of 
men  backward  in  doing  what  they  were  called  upon  to  do,  h^  might 
have  made  what  remarks  he  pleased  upon  suck  conduct ;  or  if  any 
single  clergyman  had  neglected  what  might  be  thought  his  duty,  or 
had  been  charged  with  the  neglect  of  it,  ii  wonld  bt*  impossible  to 
blame  any  remarks  upon  such  conduct ;  but  it  is  not  jusliiiablej  it  Is 
not  to  be  endured,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  and  the  whole 
Established  Church,  should  be  attacked  and  brought  into  contempt, 
because  the  clergy  here  were  not  loud  in  their  grief,  being,  perhajjs, 
more  sincere,  and  because  the  bells  were  not  rung  on  ocoi^ion  of  the 
Queen*8  death,  hut  suppressed  their  emotions*! 

If  there  had  been  any  foundation  for  the  latitude  of  toleration  here 
asserted  to  the  law,  it  must  have  comprehended  the  case  then  before 
the  Court  j  for  Mr.  Williams  found  a  ^  set  of  men  backward  in 
doing  what  they  were  called  on  to  do/  and  ^made  what  remarks  he 
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pfetscd  upaa  tbeif  cosduel.'  Bui  ttiaa  d^^ree  of  htiimi^  is  fidk^ 
cioiwly  pretewfei  to  be  enjoyed  for  the  purpose  of  charging  Mr. 
Williams  with  baving  ^iceedod  the  liberal  «cope  allowed  to  bm,  hj 
attacking  and  bringing  into  oQnteqARt  the  whole  body  of  the  okrgy. 
If  Mr.  Williams  bad  done  so»  it  must  have  been  because  he  had 
found  the  great  majority  of  them  backward  in  the  discharge  of  thdr 
duties  J  for  Mr.  Scarlett*s  statement  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  pro- 
vides impunity  not  merely  for  the  utmost  desirable,  but  the  utmost 
possible  range  of  animadversion  and  invective.  It  makes  the  press 
that '  chartered  libertine*  which  it  ought  to  be,  because  then  only 
truA  and  falsehood  wage  an  equal  war.  What  consistency  is  there, 
then,  between  his  saying  that  Air.  Williams  might  attack  individuals, 
and  sets  of  men,  but  that  it  was  unjustifiable,  and  not  to  be  endured* 
that  he  should  attack  the  whole  ?  As  reasonable  and  more  plausible 
would  it  have  been,  to  say  that  general  censure  might  be  scattered 
over  the  whole  body  as  coming  short  of  their  duties,  and  chilling 
the  people^s  love  mr  the  establishment,  but  that  it  could  not  be 
endured  that  reproach  should  be  directed  against  individuals  and 
sets  of  men.  Was  it  that  Mr.  Scarlett  thought  it  would  be  easier 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  whole  body  than  of  its  subdivisions  I 
and  that  to  insist  on  the  defendant's  comments  being  levelled  at  the 
whole  church,  would  tend  more  to  inflame  the  jury  with  ideas  of 
revolutionary  violence  and  sacrilegious  pillage  ?  It  so  happened, 
however,  that  Mr.  Williams  was  accused  of  libelling  the  united 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  more  especially  the  Clergy  of 
Durham ;  and  the  Jury,  after  a  contest  of  nearly  six  hours,  found 
him  guil^  of  the  latter  part  of  the  charge  only ;  that  is,  they  found 
him  guilty  of  what  Mr.  Scarlett  had  said  might  be  done  without 
offence,  and  acquitted  him  of  what  he  said  was  unjustifiable  and  not 
to  be  endured ! 

'  Mr,  Scarlett. — ^Who  is  the  writer  of  this }  Is  he  a  member 
of  the  Church  >  Is  he  aware  that  it  is  by  law  established,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  entitled  to  respect  ?  Her  power  will  soon  be  shaken, 
if  you  destroy  the  veneration  and  respect  which  belong  to  her.  Or 
does  he  belong  to  the  ^rk  of  Scotland  V  &c.  *  If  a  name  so  odious 
belongs  to  the  Established  Church  of  England,  I  agree  with  Mr* 
Williains  that  it  is  full  time  it  should  be  put  down  and  abolished* 
If  their  character  is  so  offensive,  they  ought  not  to  exist,  and  they 
cannot  long  exist  in  this  country,  where  establishments  are  governed 
by  public  opinion/ 

He  agrees  with  Mr.  Williams  as  to  the  conclusion  ^  but  when 
Mr.  Wiuiams  endeavoiu*s  to  establish  his  premises,  Mr.  Scarlett 
resumes  his  '  thunder,'  wherewith  to  overwhelm  his  opponent. 
He  proposes  a  conference,  but  demands  implicit  assent  to  all  his 
own  assertions,  on  pain  of  imprisonment.  He  admits  that  esta« 
blishments  ought  to  be  governed  hy  pubhc  opinion,  but  every  man 
must  ascertain  his  neighbour's  opinion  by  intuUion,  for  it  is  un^iih 
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to  avow  and  promulgale  ao  adverse  ofHiikm  w^  tbo  wliole  0ooiet3F^ 
or  a  vast  m^ority  of  it^  are  hostile  to  tbe  establishment;  until 
public  ofAnion  is  decidedly  formed,  this  minority  must  not  att^npt 
to  instruct  and  lead  it,  but  where  all  defence  of  the  existing  institu- 
tion has  ceased,  then  it  is  justifiable,  and  may  be  endured^  that  the 
majority  shall  flourish  their  weapons,  and  slay  the  slain,  and  exhort 
each  other  to  be  steadfiEist  and  immoveable  in  their  principlesj  a|i4 
in  the  chastisement  of  every  rebellious  unagination, 

'  ^  a  vast  many  of  the  people,*  said  Mr.  Scarlett,  more  explicitly, 
^  are  attached  to  their  own  religion,  and  to  the  Established  Churchy 
and  if  we  are  not  to  take  their  feelings  from  this  correct  judge — as 
many  do  their  political  opinions,  and  religious  too,  from  newspapers 
— THBN  THIS  STATEMENT  IS  A  LIBEL.  I  think  a  different  sentiment 
prevails  in  every  class  of  this  glorious  community.  That  is,  I  think 
the  majority  is  on  oiur  side ;  and  every  majority  has  a  legal  right 
fmd  natural  inclination  to  oppress  the  non-conforming  minority.' 

'  Mr.  Brougham. — Gentlemen,  he  has  called  my  client,  '*  that 
unhappy  man.*'  Unhappy,  indeed,  but  not  the  only  unhappy  man, 
if  the  doctrine  of  my  learned  friend  receives  the  sanction  of  your 
verdict,  for  such  a  verdict,  I  fearlessly  tell  you,  would  be  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  liberties  of  us  qU** 

Upon  this  we  would  adjure  Mr.  Brougham  to  declare,  not  fearlessly, 
but  conscientiously,  and  with  that  solemn  regard  to  accuracy  that 
the  importance  of  the  subject  demands,  whether  the  doctrine  of  his 
learned  friend  was  not  strictly  consonant  to  law,  and  whether  our 
liberties  have  been  utterly  destroyed  by  the  sanction  which  tiiiat 
doctrine  did  receive  both  frt>m  the  Judge  who  presided  (Mr.  Baron 
Wood)  and  from  the  verdict  of  the  jury  ?  A  jury  may  give  an 
erroneous  or  corrupt  verdict,  and  thereby  inflict  a  limited  portion  of 
mischief  3  but  nothing  less  than  vices  and  defects  in  the  law  itself 
can  endanger  our  liberties  ;  so  that  if  Mr.  Brougham  did  sincerely, 
and  with  a  well-grounded  fearlessness  of  the  charge  of  inconsistency, 
think  a  law  under  which  a  verdict  against  Mr.  Williams  could  be 
obtained  (as  hundreds  of  such  verdicts  have  been  and  will  be 
obtained)  destructive  of  liberty,  he  was  bound  from  that  moment 
to  consider  it  a  sacred  duty  to  labour,  in  season  fmd  out  of  season^ 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  a  law  which  is  assuredly  incompatible  with 
liberty )  and  until  that  repeal  take  place,  to  extenuate  nothing  in 
atating  the  law  to  the  jury,  and  especially  to  abstain  from  misrepre- 
senting it,  and  from  declaiming  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  object  to 
its  principle,  nothing  to  wish  changed  in  its  enactments. 

'  Mr.  Brougham. — The  Church  is  not  more  established,  nor 
more  protected,  than  those  civil  institutions,  offices,  and  office- 
bearers, each  of  which  is  recognized  and  fevoured  as  much  as  the 
Church  J  but  I  never  yet  have  heard,  and  I  trust  I  never  shall, 
least  of  all  do  I  expect  the  lesson  which  your  verdict  will  this  day 
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read,  to  hear  that  those  officers  and  office-bearers,  and  all  thoae  in- 
stitutions^  sacred  and  secular,  and  the  conduct  of  all,  whether  lay- 
men or  priests,  who  administer  them,  are  not  the  fair  subjects  of 
open,  untrammelled,  manly,  zealous,  and  even  vehement  discussioa 
as  long  as  this  country  pretends  to  liberty,  and  prides  herself  in  the 
possession  of  a  free  press — open,  untrammelled,  manly,  zealous,  and 
even  vehement  dbcussiou.' 

Would  such  a  measure  of  liberty,  guarded  and  fenced  by  so  many 
sounding  words,  have  sufficed  to  protect  Mr.  Williams,  and  stop  the 
mouth  of  his  prosecutor  \  Not  in  the  least.  Mr.  Scarlett  himaelf 
admitted  that  public  officers  in  church  and  state  were  subjects  of 
&ir  discussion,  and  that  when  they  &iled  in  their  duty,  a  public 
writer  might  make  what  remarks  he  pleased  on  their  coxwfajcti  and 
yet  if  he  pleased  to  wound  their  feelings  by  charging  them,  how- 
ever truly,  with  want  of  ability,  want  of  integrity,  or  want  of  right 
principles  and  inclinations,  he  has  exceeded  the  bounds  of  ^  fiur, 
open,  untrammelled  discussion,*  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  a  country 
which  yet  pretends  to  liberty,  and  prides  herself  on  the  possession 
of  a  free  press,  merely  because  there  is  free  access  to  the  use  of  the 
mechanical  instriunent. 

*  Mr.  Brougham. — If  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  all  we  -e^joy 
under  it,  ia  to  be  sficrificed,  at  least  let  it  not  be  this  day.  Leave  it 
to  be  destroyed  by  arbitrary  princes — by  bartered  corrupt  parlia- 
ments— ^by  an  army  degraded  by  the  lash,  and  employed  (o  enslave^- 
by  a  pampered  House  of  Lords — by  a  venal  House  of  Commons 
-^by  a  soldier,  uniting  the  talents  of  a  usurper  with  thoie  of  a 
captain — to  these  tools,  to  these  legitimate  hands,  if  the  press  must 
bi^  destroyed,  leave  the  deed  to  be  done  -,  let  it  not  suffer  with  you, 
whose  office  and  existence  would  be  nothing  without  its  vigorous  • 
alliance.  Por  the  sake  of  that  hierarchy  against  whoni  a  £ital  blow 
is  now  aimed,  proclaim  that  light  must  continue  to  visit  every 
recess  of  that  hierarchy,  and  by  that  light  that  its  abuses  must  be 
destroyed.* 

Again,  the  existence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  supposed  to 
depend  on  the  breath  of  a  jury,  though  so  finnly  established  hf  Iaw 
that  it  would  require  an  arbitrary  prince,  a  corrupt  parliam»nt>.»nd 
a  degraded  army  to  subvert  it.  If  there  wa$  viothing  Ul^;aly  nothing 
which,  the  law  regarded  as  criminal  in  that  sort  of  untrammelled  and 
vehement  discussion  which  -constituted  the  libeH^efoce  theiConrty 
what  had  Mr.  Williams  to  fear^  Why  should  Mr*  Bipugi^ain 
manifest  so  intense  an  anxiety  for  the  result  >  In  that  esse  he 
would  have  been  sure  of  saving  his  client,  even  in  §plte  of  a  verdict 
egainst  him.  But  if^on  the  other  hand,  the  pajper  bad.  all  the  UgfX 
ingredients  of  guilt>  and  if  the  judicial  recognition  of  that  fret  wa(^ 
as  Mr.  Brougham^  contended,  incompatible  with  freedom  of  discus- 
sion, then  the  jury  could  not  sacrifice  an  illusive  privilege  which 
had  no  substantii^  existence;  and  there  needed  no  arbitrary  prince 
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and  venal  parliament  to  aboHsh  what  seemed  a  temple  of  liberty, 
but  was  in  reality  a  prison.  It  is  worse  than  nugatory,  it  is  deceit* 
fill  and  insulting,  to  bid  the  jury  proclaim  the  concession  of  another 
great  charter  which  is  far  beyond  their  competence  to  grant. 

Some  of  the  remarks  of  the  'Edinburgh  Review*  on  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  in  this  important  case,  are  not  less  deserving  of 
notice  than  the  passages  which  have  just  been  considered.  '  The 
conduct  of  the  clergy,'  says  the  reviewer,  *  must  not,  it  seems,  be 
made  the  subject  of  any  comment :  they  claim  an  exemption  from 
that  jorisdiction  which  the  public  opinion  has  for  near  a  century 
and  a  half  exercised  over  all  other  bodies  of  men  in  this  country ; 
they  are  resolved  to  do  as  they  please,  and  to  answer  all  unpleasant 
observations  by  the  compendious  logic  of  the  Crown-office.  We 
dare  not,  therefore,  expose  our  London  publishers  to  any  risk  by 
assigning  any  reasons  for  the  fact,  which  is  however  indisputable, 
and  may  still,  we  would  fain  hope,  be  stated  historically,  that,  of 
late  years,  the  higher  classes  of  the  Church  have  not  been  held  in 
perfect  affection  and  veneration  by  the  people  at  large  amon^  our 
southern  neighbours ;  that  pluralities  and  non-residence,*  &c.  &c. 

And  so  he  proceeds  to  set  forth  a  grave  and  elaborate,  and  there- 
fbre  inllnitdy  more  effective  and  impressive,  libel,  than  that  of  which 
Mr.  Williams  was  found  guilty.  If  his  London  publishers,  there- 
fore, escaped  penal  retribution,  it  was  not  because  the  acuteness  of 
the  BbeBer  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  logic  of  the  Crown-office, 
but  ov^nng  to  some  of  those  extraneous  and  accidental  circumstances, 
noi  to  say  that  the  victors  might  be  somewhat  lasiate  if  not  satiate, 
on  which,  more  than  on  its  intrinsic  qualities,  the  fate  of  every  libel, 
and  the  connivance,  animadversion,  or  frustration  of  the  law  regard-^ 
ing  it  depends. 

But  what  is  most  worthy  of  observation  in  the  above  quotation, 
is  the  claim  imputed  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  of  an  exempt 
Hon  from  that  jurisdiction  which  the  public  opinion  has,  for  near  a 
century  and  a  half,  exercised  over  all  other  bodies  of  men  in  this 
country*  What  I  have  there  been  no  prosecations  for  libel,  no 
eommitments  for  constructive  contempts,  no  fines,  imprisonments, 
pilloryings,  during  near  a  century  and  a  half,  except  for  libels  on 
thte  clergy  }  Did  the  House  of  Commons  acknowledge  the  juris- 
diction of  pubHc  opralon,  when  they  prosecuted  Owen,  Wilkes, 
Stockdale,  and  Reeves  ?  Did  Lord  8t.  Vincent,  when  first  Lord 
of  the  Admindty— -did  Lord  Hardwicke,  when  Lbrd  Lieutetiant  of 
Ireland — did  Queen  Caroline,  aciknowledge  it  ?  Another  Edinbargfa 
Reviewer*  asserts,  ttiat  '  the  utmost  redness  to  prosecute  has,  at 
different  times,  been  found  in  persons  conseious  that  the  truth  only 
had  been  proclaimed  against  them.*    With  what  colour  of  truth, 

•  No,  Ixxiv.  art.  4k  •  No,  liiL  p.  160^ 
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then>  is  it  said,  that  the  clergy  alone  awaken  the  donnalit  terron 
of  the  law ;  that  with  respect  to  them  alone  the  press  is  not  pracd- 
oallj  free  i  and  that  puhlic  opinion, '  safe  from  the  throne,  the  pallet, 
and  the  faar«*  does  exercise  a  sorereign  jurisdiction  over  all  other 
bodies  of  men  ?  Even  if  the  law  had  granted  an  impolitic  and 
unjust  exemption  in  favour  of  the  cki^,  from  a  control  to  whidi 
all  other  men  were  subject,  it  would  be  unreasonaUe  to  make  the 
least  culpable  party  responsible  for  so  unwise. a  law^  to  heap  all  the 
odium  attending  it  on  them,  while  not  a  syllable  of  censure,  not  a 
hint  of  disapprobation,  not  the  fiiintest  remotistraoee,  is  direded 
against  the  legislative  authors  of  the  grievance* 

Says  the  Reviewer  :  '  So  that  one  dignitary,  Mr.  Phillpotts,  de- 
frunes  him,  (Mr.  Williams,)  and  his  brethren  join  in  bearing  down, 
BT  THB  INTOLERABLE  oppBBSstoNS  OF  THB  LAW,  the  defamed  msfl 
for  retorting  upon  his  calumniator.'  The  act  of  those  who  resort 
to  the  law  is  denounced,  not  as  vindictive  and  unchristian,  bat  as  an 
intolerable  oppression,  while  the  law  itself  b  tderated  withoat  a 
murmur  ^  and  the  ever-recurring  fits  of  sympathy  for  the  victim, 
and  indignation  against  the  licensed  oppressor,  pass  away  without 
exciting  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil ! 

The  praetical,  analytical,  h  poitenori  review  which  has  now  been 
taken  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  libel,  will  be  found,  it  is  hoped,  to 
have  amply  supported  all  the  objections  which  were  advanced  in  the 
first  artide,  on  a  theoretical,  synthetical,  d  priori  consideration  of 
the  subject.  It  has  been  shown,  we  trust,  that  while  the  instances  of 
hardship  or  injustice  occasioned  by  malice,  ignorance,  or  inadvert- 
ence, ID  the  administration  of  other  branches  of  the  crkninal  law, 
are  rare  and  accidental  esLceptions  to  the  general  result,  the  instanees 
of  gross  mistake  and  flagrant  oppression  in  the  administration  of 
tbfs  law  of  libel  axe  its  natural  and  proper  consequences ;  that  the 
law  is  in  reality  what  Lord  Mansfield  declared  it  would  become, 
'  in  every  particular  cause  what  any  twelve  men  who  happes  to  be 
the  jury  may  be  inclined  to  think  >*  and  that  while  it  affords  the 
means  of  gratifying  feelings  of  rancour  and  prejudice,  it  ba*  no 
tendency  whatever  to  abate  the  licentiousness  and  correct  the  tianr 
per  of  the  press,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ooimtefaeta  that  oMMral  re^ 
straint  to  whose  benign  influence  and  pervading  energy  we  nrasl 
look  for  an  organ  of  public  opinion,  which  shall  stand  mdfe  ib  owe 
of  its  own  power  of  reprehension  than  it  bow  does  of  fine,  impri* 
sonment,  and  banishmient. 

[In  the  succeeding  articles  of  this  Scries,  a  view  will  be  taken  of 
the  Theoretical  and  Practk»l  State  of  the  Doctrine  of  Summary 
Commitment  for  constructive  contempts  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia* 
uent  and  Courts  of  Justice.] 
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SisitoKDi  ON  Slaybrt — ^Bbrobs  besi»bctino  thU  Stats  of 
Society  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopb« 

To  the  EiUior  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

8iR>— I  have  read^  but  have  not  had  kiaiire  to  think,  through  the 
splendid  article  '  On  Domestic  Slaveiy  and  its  Effiects  *  in  the  last 
Oriental  Herald*  I  therefore  leaye  out  of  vietw  its  power,  its  ex-* 
cellent  tendency,  and  its  innumerable  beauties,  whieh  require  taste, 
and  time,  and  reflection,  to  be  duly  vahied,  and  fix  at  once,  like  all 
superficial  people,  on  its  defects. 

The  first  defect  is — a  bad  argument  against  slarery.  The  imtcr 
says :  *  When  a  man  gets  possession  of  slares,  he  feels  an  arersion 
to,  aqd  contempt  for,  manual  labour.'  Is  this  peculiar  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  this  species  of  property  ?  HorwBiany  of  your  acquaintanee 
feel  a  love  and  reverence  ior  manual  labour  in  their  own  case  ?  Are 
the  members  of  his  Majesty's  Council  good  worlunen  ?  How  many 
of  the  aristocracy,  landed  pra|)rietors,  and  oKxiied  aoen,  wear  leathern 
aprons  >  All  labour  is  on  compulsion.  It  is  enduredfeor  its  reward, 
which  is  rest,  and  the  indulgence  of  aelf*wilL  Who  would,  from  a 
Biere  love  of  labour,  sweep  the  streets,  plead  ugly  cases  at  the  bar, 
recant  in  the  House,  or  climb  chimneys }  I  would  not  even  write 
this  letter  if  any  body  else  would  do  it  for  me. 

The  next  defect  is — a  misapplication  of  the  above  cited  remtirks 
to  the  Dutch  Colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  bottomed  on  the 
authority  of  Vaillant  and  Mr.  Barrow.  These  were  travellers  both, 
and  they  have  asserted  their  privil^e.  Residing  at  the  Cape,  I 
have  seen  and  known  that  their  representations  are  enroneous.  Who 
built  the  substantial  and  elegant  nouses  to  be  found  in  every  part 
of  the  colony  where  there  is  a  spring  of  water  and  a  practicable  soil  > 
Who  planted  the  vineyards,  which  require  infinite  toil  and  unremitted 
superintendence  ?  Who  subdued  the  wild  beasts,  and  repulsed  the 
barbarians } — ^The  Cape  Colonist,  who  is  represented  as  being  of 
Beoessity  slothful  and  stupid,  because  the  owner  of  slaves.  But 
who  rendered  all  these  efforts  of  no  effect }  dissipated  the  accumu- 
lated security,  cmnfort,  and  wealth,  and  splendour  of  ages  >— Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  anEnglishman,  who  possessed,a  salary  of  10,000£. 
a  year  1  Sir,  I  detest  slavery,  and  will  do  my  best  to  bring  it  to  an 
end )  but  I  also  hate  hypocrisy,  finghmd  was  the  nursiiag>-mDther 
of  slavery,  and  of  sinecures.  Are  the  last  less  hostile  to  a  love  of 
'  manual  labour  *  than  the  first } 

By  the  way,  are  the  English  aware  that  the  Dutch  Government 
at  the  Cape  had  formed  a  plan  for  abolishing  slaverv,  and  for  raising 
the  aborigines  to  a  level  with  the  European  intruders,  as  early  as 
the  year  1803  ?  and  that  this  plan  was  defeated  by  their  capture  in 
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isoe  >  I  am  sure  Mr.  B.-itTow  Was  not,  tvlien Tie |mblishetf Mf^'mftss 
of  libels  on  tht^  Cape  Dmch.  Such  Is  the  fe6t :  a  law '  probibftfte 
the  landing  of  any  sLive  was  promulgated  by  tbe  Dntdb  in  1608. 
Prora  tbat  date,  every  human  being  knded  at  tbe  Cape  was,  accord- 
ing to  Dutch  law,  a  free  person.  Many  simflar  schemes  wet*  in 
embrjo  when  benevolent  England  stepped  in.  Ob,  bow  I  Twle 
hypocriiiyl  '  _^^ 

The  third  defect  U  contained  in  a  quotation  from  Vaillanf,  stat^!^ 
that  a  '  Cape  Colonist  never  grants  freedom  to  cliildren  bom  from 
her  and  liia  female  sLives.'  This  looks  shocking  to  benevolent 
England*  At  tbe  Cape  its  aspect  is  la*^  horrid,  bi?cause  the  Dtitcb 
law  secures  not  only  tbe  freedom  of  such  children,  but  of  the  motbtri 
of  such  children.  If  a  female  slave  has  a  child  by  her  masiei:,  fey 
the  Cape  Dutch  law  she  is  free,  ber  child  is  free,  and  all  her  fliture 
cbildreoiaie  firee.    Is  it  tbe  same  in  English  colonies  ? 

Tbe  next  defect  is  contained  in  a  quotation  from  Barrow,  who 
observes,  that '  tbereexisle  se  Uttle  affietion  between  relations,  that 
one  scarcely  sees  two  brothers  converse  together ;  and  how  can  tt 
be  otherwise,*  be  continues,  *  when  his  brothers  and  sisters  are  con- 
sidai^  at  the  vilest  of  his  property  V  1  bairc  timvm  ^u^Jke-Akuae 
of  this  phenomenon  does  not  and  cannot  exist,  and  I  know  from  ex- 
perience and  observation  that  tbe  phenonkenofi  HsW  exists  only  in 
JMr*  Bmtow*s  brain,  or,  more  correcily,  in  his  spleeii.  Bci^j^  in 
office  aa4  addicted  to  scribbling,  he  had  reeommendtd  an  '  iron- rod' 
for  this  wretched  colony,  and  to  Justify  hh  prescriptlbfi  lie  reprt* 
rented  the  people  as  destitute  of  natural  ailection,  'Hie  jiresi^'bt 
epeipi^s  of  the  settlement  have  adopted  a  different  arg\uuerjt  ff>r*>ie 
use  pf  t)i.e.iron-rpd,  and  tbe  Commtssioocrs  of  Impiiry  ha 
tioned  it  in  their  thin  ambiguous  rcjx>rt.  The  in><tiEutioii  ^ 
W9v|d  b^  dangerous,  they  say »  because  Mhe  attachoient 
between  relations,  and  arising  from  family  connect  to  ti.%  h  -.:....^.: 
and  futber  extended  in  this  colony  than  perhiit^^  m  any  other  cMiin- 
try  in  ;tbe  world,'  Both  parties,  you  see,  are  twisting  th^  s^irue  n%ft, 
but  at  different  ends.  Good  Cod!  was  this  world  unuie  for  such 
men  to  rule  and  talk  about }  ,    *    r,. 

The  last  defect  I  shall  notice  is  contained  in  tbe  foUowiiy.f^ipfi^: 
'  Our  author  proves  by  fects,  by  tbe  circumslanUal  evidence, of  all 
.  travellers^  the  contempt  for  every  kind  of  instruQtion,  among  ^ 
Dutch  Colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.*  How  dofs  the  f^Jiaj^ 
ingfiact  agree  with  this  view  ?  Two  years  s^,  in  spite  of  the  j^j^tj  ~ 
.mined  opposition  and  threats  of  the  Engush  ^<'^^^^i'/».^^jjH%^ 
lournal-  was  established  at  tbe  Cape^  and  in.  the  course' of^  J 
months  tbe  number  circulated  amoimted  to  nearly  two  tboUmAa 
week.  Did  this  look  like  apathy  or  contempt  for  instruction  Pit 
has  sitice  been  suppressed  by  Lord  Bathurst,  ibr  havitig  attracted 
a^  article  from  tbe  *  Times,'  wMch  the  editor,  in  bis  Lotd*Mp^^- 
lightened  judgment^  had  no  right  to  do.    And  how  cBd  AeSfes  iMli- 
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fill  mmatiirfil  contemners  df  instruction  a^rt  under  ench  circum- 
stanoes  ?  They  sent  one  petition  to  the  King  in  Councii,  and  two 
to  Parliament^  praying  for  a  local  li ir^skture,  trial  by  jury,  and  tbe 
liberty  of  the  press; — ^strong  proofi^  these  of  Vandalisni.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  Government  by  whom  these  requcjsls  are  treated 
^ith  contempt?  Remember  al8i>  that  it  wm  an  EngUsli  Governor 
who^  three  years  ago,  prohibited  the  forniatioii  of  a  Uterary  J^ociety^ 
subscription  library,  and  museimi,  at  Cape  Town,  put  down  tbe  [jress^ 
banish^  a  printer,  ploughed  up  the  Duteh  botanic  garden,  and  hiid 
it  under  a  crop  of  cabbages  and  leek^  for  hb  family,  and  barley  tor 
his  horses,  and  cut  down  for  fuel  the  beautiful  tr^s  which  adomt?d 
and  protected  it  from  the  east  witid.  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  the  bnJanee 
of  bajrbarism  in  this  case  inclines  to  the  English  side. 

Repeating  my  admiration  of  the  article  generally^  I  remain.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant^ 

J.F. 


Ak  AcOOVITT  of   TBB   CULTIYATIOII   09   SaOO   IN   THfl   EaAT^ 

(Fhm  ike  *  Simgiqme  Ckromkk*  iffFeh.  15, 1827^ 

Wits  the  view  of  expatiating  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
conmiodity,  which,  about  forty  years  ago,  was  ahnost  entirely  un- 
known in  a  European  market,  except  medicinally,  bein^  recom- 
mended as  a  restorative  in  phthisis  and  emaciations,  we  shall  com- 
mence by  describing  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  situation  which  is 
favourable  to  it,  the  progress  of  vegetation,  and  the  expenses  of 
bringing  it  to  market  in  its  crude  state ;  and  subsequently  enter  into 
a  detail  of  the  process  of  refinement  as  practised  here,  remarking 
on  the  cost  of  labour  and  profit  of  manufacture  attending  its  refine- 
ment from  the  first  sta^,  to  what  is  called  pearl  sago,  with  state- 
ments of  the  import  of  the  farinaceous  pith  or  medulla,  and  cxpbrt 
of  the  refined  pearl  sago,  with  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, and  such  general  remarks  as  present  themselves  for  consi- 
demtion. 

Growing  in  an  almost  wild  state  in  many  places  in  our  inime- 
diate  vicinity.  It  claims  our  particular  attention — ^in  the  first  place,  as 
an  article  of  considerable  export ;  and,  secondly,  to  use  Dr.  John- 
son's definition  of  it,  as  'a  Kind  of  eatable  grain'  increasing  in  de- 
mand»  improving  in  quality,  and  in  the  manufiurture  or  which, 
Singapore,  within  the  last  year,  has  not  only  surpassed  in  quality, 
but  exceeded  in  quantity  that  of  any  other  place. 

In  hii  'Indian  Aichipelago,'  Crawfurd  says, '  Sago  is  an  article  of 
cxportatioa  to  Europe,— to  India,  principally  Bengal, — and  to  China. 
It  is  in  its  granulated  &>rm  alone  that  it  is  ever  sent  abroad*    Tbe 
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best  sago  i«  the  prodtu»  of  Siak,  oh  Ae  nortii  co«st  ol  ^on^ta. 
This  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  the  graioa  large^  and  not  eagfly 
"broken.  The  sago  of  Borneo  is  the  next  in  value;  it  is  whiter,  bil 
more  friable.  The  produce  of  the  Moluccas,  the  greatest  in  <iiia»- 
tity,  is  of  the  smallest  estimation.  The  cost  of  granulated  sago^ 
from  the  hand  of  the  grower  or  producer,  b  about  twice  the  price  of 
rice  in  Java,  or  a  dollitf  a  picuL  In  the  market  (^Malacca,  iKe  sago 
of  Siak  may  be  had  at  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  picuL  Thft 
sago  of  Borneo  has  been  sold  to  the  European  merchant,  in  Java,  as 
low  as  1|  dollars  a  picul.  The  foreign  exporter  will  be  able  to  ^ip 
the  former  at  from  S|  to  4^  dollars  per  picuL  It  may  hece  be 
worth  mentioning,  that,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  ChinoBe  <if 
Malacca  have  invented  a  process  by  which  they  refine  sago  so  a0  to 
give  it  a  fine  pearly  lustre.  Not  above  four  on  five  hundred  pkvls 
of  this  are  manufactured.  It  is  thought  that  it  may  be  obtained  at 
about  six  dollars  per  picul,  when  the  supply  is  more  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. A  small  quantity  of  it  exposed  for  sale  in  the  London 
market,  in  1818,  sold  for  about  thrice  the  price  of  ordinary  sago. — 
Vol.  iii.  page  348.  And  he  describes  the  sago  palm  (metroxyloii 
sagn)  as  a  native  of  that  portion  of  the  Archipelago  in  which  the 
easterly  monsoon  is  the  boisterous  and  rainy  one — as  the  easierh 
portion  of  Celebes,  and  Borneo,  to  the  north  of  Mindanao,  to  the 
south  of  Timur,  and  to  the  east  of  New  Guinea,  fend  says,  that  the 
great  island  of  Ceram  is  of  all  others  most  distinguished  for  it^  jpro^ 
auction.  He  doubts  it  being  indigenous  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
Archipelago:  and  draws  some  curious  and  interesting  inferences  from 
the  various  designations  under  which  the  sago  palm  is  distinguisheil 
in  the  different  languages  of  the  islanders,  tending  to  prove  that  in 
the  western  parts  it  is  an  exotic.  He  gives  a  sketch  of  the  sago 
harvest,  and  the  modes  of  preparing  the  farin^t  for  consumption, 
intk  the  varioius  economical  uses  to  which  the  different  poitiotis  «f 
tbe  sago  pahn  are  applied  at  some  length,  and  winds  up  with  the 
rough  estimate  of  an  English  acre  yielding  8,000  pounds  of  iwk 
meal  a-year.--^&e  vol.  L  page  383  to  393.  We  do  not  pride  our- 
selves on  our  skill  in  botany,  and  submit  quietly  to  be  led,  ia  the 
term  (metroxylon  sagu)  given  to  the  palm  teee,  eaUed  ti^iMkim, 
by  the  Malays  of  this  part  of  the  world,  which  produces  the  mth, 
afterwards  manufactiu'ed  into  sago  3  though  we  are  not  obllgef.to 
confess  that  we  are  led  blindly,  inasmuch  as  the  latest  work  y^e  ha>fe 
had  it  in  our  power  to  consult,  calls  sago  the  production  of  me 
cycas  revoluta,  and  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica'  has  it  the  cvcas 
cirdnaUs,  a  genus  of  plants,  however,  classed  by  Linnaeus  nrst 
among  the  palms,  and  afterwards  amongst  the  ferns ;  so  fkt  we 
may  be  allowed  to  admit  that  which  we  cannot  confute ;  this  fcnottV 
point  settled,  we  may  proceed  to  business,  and,  for  the  sake  of  p^» 
•pieuity,  wHl  divide  the  sub^  into  two  parts,  and  speak  fiM  o( 
the  crude,  then  ^  refined  state.    Its  crude  sMe.-^^Fbk,  ' 
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•  Urn  marshy  aitoadons  almt  out^  bnt  at  no  great  distance  from 
tiie  sea.,  and  veQ  vratered  by  fresh  water^  seem  most  productive. 
The  soil  m  such  sitiiations^  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  is  generally 
aflacdd  mould,  composed  chiefly  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and 
extremely  pervious  to  water;  below  the  above  depth  a  stratum  of 
marine  formation  generally  exists.  According  to  Kaffles,  on  Java 
tliis  tree  is  found  only  in  a  few  low  and  marshy  situations,  and  the 
{ireparation  of  sago  '  from  the  pith  is  not  known  to  the  inhabitants/ 
Marsden  says,  that  sago  is  but  little  used  by  the  Sumatnms  5  and 
Crawfrtfd,  as  we  have  before  stated,  presumes  that  in  this,  or  the 
western  part  of  the  Archipelago,  the  sago  palm  is  an  exotic.  Our 
inquiiies  have  been  unavailing  in  the  attaspt  to  discover  it  as  indi* 
genous  in  oiur  neighbourhood,  and  we  feel  confident  that  it  does  not 
exist  in  the  native  wild  state  to  the  eastward  of  Borneo. 

The  best  sago  produced  in  our  vicinity,  is  from  the  islands  of 
Appong  and  Panjangy  whidi  form  the  east  bank  of  Brewer's  Straits, 
or  properly  Salat  Puijang ;  and  next  in  quality,  is  that  from  the 
rivers  Mandha,  Kllt(!lman^  Goung,  Egal,  Plandok^  and  Anak  Sirka, 
lying  between  the  Campar  and  Indragiri  rivers,  on  Sumatra  or  Pulo 
Perdia,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Malays.  Of  least  value  is  the  produce 
of  the  isLmds  of  Buru,  Ungah,  and  Kundor,  in  the  Straits  of  Dryon 
or  Salat  Bun.  Ilie  sago  palm  is  found  in  several  other  places,  in 
small  quantities,  but  seldom  cut  down  by  the  lazy  possessors  of  it, 
to  whcMEn  it  probably  descended  through  a  long  line  of  equally  slug- 
gish ancestors,  from  some  Inchi  of  Zamandaulu,  who  had  better 
notions  when  he  planted  it.  The  nature  of  the  soil  in  the  places 
we  have  mentioned  is  very  similar,  all  of  them  deep  bogs,  next  to 
impassable  to  one  unaccustomed  to  such  walking. 

Cutting  down  atid  burning  the  jungle  is  aU  the  preparation  re*> 
quired  previous  to  planting  tiie  palm,  which  is  best  done  from  the 
seed*  a  small  black  nut,  about  tiie  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  at  about 
five  &thoms  apart* 

Plantations  have  been  tried  from  the  suckers,  but  the  injury  sus* 
tiined  by  their  roots  in  the  separation  from  the  parent  stem  has 
hi  variably  retarded  llieir  giowtii  above  a  year. 

Prom  seven  to  ten  vears  is  the  time  it  takes  for  the  tree  to  bear 
fruit,  when  planted  nom  the  seed  in  the  first  instance  |  cutting 
down,  for  theu*  pith,  commences  generally  at  about  the  age  of  six  or 
seven  years ;  after  this  period  the  pith  gradually  loses  its  moisture, 
and  is  no  longer  fit  for  the  purpose  when  the  tree  comes  into  bearing. 

Si^  is  cultivated  in  large  patches,  divided  into  lots,  the  prqwrty 
of  individuals,  and  as  much  as  one  man,  his  wife  and  family,  choose 
to  look  after  >  I  say  dioose,  because  it  is  not  as  much  as  they  could, 
if  they  iPoifM  attend.  One  man,  as  above,  can  manage  100  fethotna 
square )  upon  this  he  plants  400  seeds,  and  subsists  himself  for  the 
fint  iiKor  seyea  years  on  bis  means,  not  unfrequwtiy  leaving  the 
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^ees  to  take  care  of  themselves^  until  be  cnr  onmiieDce  cntliHg ; 
Aom  thalday  tiie  supply  is  constant  j  each  tree  throws  ont  from  tea 
to-  twenty  suckers,  which  increase  so  rapidly  that  the  owner  S8 
obliged  to  thin  them  constantly  -,  a  good  tree  yields  from  forty  to 
Afty  tampins,  and  the  worst  ercr  cut  down  about  twenty-five  5  this 
IB  on  Appong.  The  tampin  of  Appong  is  to  that  of  Mandba  as  ftmr 
•is  to  five  5  and  is  a  rough  measure  mide  of  the  leaves  of-  Hbe  sago- 
tree,  of  a  conical  form,  twenty  to  thirty  inches  long,  with  a  faase  of 
About  eight  mches  diameter ;  both  ends  of  this  are  stuffed  wi^  the 
'Wfuse  pith,  to  prevent  Uie  escape  of  the  farina ;  and  the  tampiB  tf 
Appong  holds,  on  an  average,  nineteen  pounds  avoirdupois ;  thus, 
seven  tampins  very  nearly  equal  a  picul  of  this  place,  or  133|r  lh«. 
vmrdnpois^ 

It  will  be  needless  to  speak  of  the  sago  of  each  place,  diSerfng 
hut  a  fittle  in  quality,  and  in  the  measures  they  are  sold  by,  as  the 
acuteness  of  the  Chhiese  brings  them  aU  to  their  true  level  on  arrivd 
here.  One  remark  on  the  stupidity  of  the  cultivators  may  be  no- 
ticed, viz.  100  tampins  of  Appong  may  always  be  purchased  on  the 
spot,  cheap  or  dear,  at  other  places  it  matters  not,  for  6  1-4  rieals, 
or  Spanish  dollars,  5.  12,  as  a  Spanish  dollar  or  a  real  is  the  ^ame 
thing  with  them,  and  both  go  alike  for  246  doits  or  82  cents  of  a 
Spanish  dollar  of  Singapore :  if  the  person  in  quest  of  sago  takes 
^oits,  they  must  be  of  the  small  kind,  but  thick.  At  Mandba,  on 
the  same  principle,  the  same  number  of  tampins  may '  be  had  for 
Spanish  dollars,  9.  61.  Now  the  Appong  measure  yields  14  piculs, 
^  catties,  and  the  Mandha  17  piculs,  86  catties ;  a  (Ufference  against 
Appong,  of  Spanish  dollars,  2.  51,  and  all  because  they  say  it  has 
been  the  adat  or  custom  to  sell  it  so ! 

One  person  is  sufficient  to  clear  the  underwood  away,  as  it  gnnns 
up  in  every  lot  of  100  fathoms  square*  The  whole  fiuntty  ai<^ 
however^  fiiUy  required  when  at  times  they  cut-down  for  manu- 
&cture,  which  is  always  dcme  on  the  spot  where  the: tree,  is  fettHt 
They  prepfure  the  number  of  tampins,  or  measures,  required^fer  the 
reception  of  the  sago,  in  the  first  instance,  and  put  them  out  to  drjr^ 
ihey  then  fell  the  tree^  and  split  it  in  halves  by  means  of- wadg^ 
build  a  temporary  house  over  it,  and  dig  out  the  pith  with  hoes  made 
fiPom  the  rind  of  the  tree  5  this  they  carry  up  into  the  house,  ll^ 
floor  of  which  is  latticed  so  close,  as  just  to  allow  the  finer  parts  oS 
the  medtiUa  to  pass  through,  on  being  wetted  with  water  and  trcidden 
by  the  feet ;  itito  this  house  the  produce  of  the  trees  is  brought,  two 
or  three  at  a  time,  and  all  the  finer  parts  are  carried  down  by  the 
water  into  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  three  or  four  feet  in  di&meter^ 
which  are  cleanly  hollowed  out,  and  left  below  to  receive  it.  In 
order  that  no  waste  may  take  place,  they  lead  a  mat,  made  also  of 
the  leaves  of  die  palm,,  from  tbe  floor  of  the  woili^hop  down'faita 
(he  dieUa.  of  the.tiees,  and  the  casries  the  water  without  spilli^ 
»ny:  they  trample  it  until  the  water  passes  through  dear  of  the* 
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On  the  CuUhatkm  <^Saga  M  the  Eatt.  ^IS 

jhriiBi  fiBdlbmitihroiw  aw&y  the  Tefiise^  keeping  mfB/ckntromfy 
to  stu£f  the  ends  of  the  tampin.  By  the  next  day  the  medulla  hap 
settled  in  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  leaving  the  water  at  the  top ;  this 
is  drawn  off,  and  the  sago  flour  thrown  in  its  wet  state  into  the  tarn* 
pin  already  prepared,  and  left  to  strain  itself :  some  refuse  pith  is 
then  put  on  the  end  before  left  open,  the  base  of  the  cone^  and  the 
work  is  done.  The  shell  of  the  tree  is  then  cut  up  for  firewood,  or 
in  slips,  and  thrown  into  the  marsh  to  prevent  the  poor  devils  going 
quite  over  head,  in  carrying  down  the  sago  to  boats  waiting  mr  it. 
This  is  always  their  duty,  for  if  the  Malays,  who  come  to  purchase^ 
could  not  get  this  included  in  their  agreement,  the  chances  are,  they 
would  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  the  sago.  Sago  once  made  ia 
obliged  to  be  kept  wet,  or  it  would  spoil  in  a  few  days  ^  again,  kept 
constantly  wet,  the  tampin  leaves  soon  rot;  cultivators  cannot  there- 
fore keep  a  stock  ready  but  at  a  greater  risk  than  these  savages 
choose  to  undergo.  They  have  a  method  of  frying  the  meal  over 
the  fire,  called  there  sagu  randang, which  sells  for  a  real  or  82  cents, 
of  a  Spanish  dollar,  for  sixteen  of  their  gantongs  are  equal  to  twenty 
of  Singapore  or  one  picul.  This,  however,  will  not  keep  long  i  as 
damp  throws  it  all  into  a  glutinous  mass,  and  in  a  short  time  spoils 
it,  and  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  their  situations  are  not  very 
dry  and  airy  !  At  Appong  the  sago  is  made  by  Orang  Utan,  or 
people  of  the  woods,  who  speak  a  jargon  of  Malayan^  are  not  Mo- 
hammedans, and  eat  the  hogs,  deer,  &c.  with  which  their  island 
abounds  y  and  the  maritime  Malays,  who  visit  them  for  sago,  are 
pbliged  to  be  always  upon  their  guard,  and  not  unfrequently  wait 
two  months  for  the  cargo  of  a  few  hundred  tampins ;  if  they  take 
money  to  purchase,  they  get  it  much  quicker,  but  require  additional 
caution  in  making  advances.  There  are  said  to  be  about  350  souls^ 
and  that  the  produce  might  be  put  down  at  3,000  piculs  a-year.  The 
most  of  these  people  are  dependents  of  Siak  and  Campar;  the  chiefis 
of  the  fbrmer  place  exercising  a  system  of  extortion  and  rapine, 
enough  to  induce  any  other  class  of  people  less  accustomed,  to  desert 
the  place.  The  cultivators  in  the  other  places  are  Malays,  and 
much  soperior,  though  their  exports  are  severally  less ;  and  traf- 
ficking with  them  is  not  so  dangerous  or  uncertain. 

Appong  has  350  souls  employed,  and  could  produce  3000  picula  ^ 
this  would  afford,  under  all  the  disadvanLii^es  at  which  they  seli  it^ 
1024  Spanish  dollars  per  annum,  a  suia  quite  odecjuate  to  the 
demands  for  foreign  luxuries  of  people  wlio  do  not  cat  rice,  and 
live  upon  the  prcduce  of  their  woods.  The  people  of  Sbk  were 
the  chief  importers  of  sago  into  Malacca,  whence  crToneouely  it  got 
the  name  of  Siak  sago,  described  as  the  best  by  Crawfurd.  Siak 
itself  exports  no  sago. 

Malays  all  agree  that  the  cultivation  of  sago  is  the  most  profit*> 
able  of  agricultural  purauits^  not  yielding  to  even  the  cultivation  of 
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rioe  bjr  tnswsn,  toit  once  in  bearings  the  tveti  are  od  «] 
eqtially  profitably  and  require  little  or  no  labour. 

The  miserable  state  of  barbarism  in  ^i^bicb  the  cultivators  of  sago 
exist,  puts  all,  calculation  at  defiance ;  but  we  do  not  hesitBle  in 
saying,  if  any  person  ^^uld  conunence  here,— and  there  are  numy 
places  peculiarly  fevourable  to  it,  and  of  considerable  extent— that 
the  profits  of  an  English  acre,  when  the  trees  were  once  fit  to  cot, 
would  amount  on  a  low  estimate  to  502.  sterling  per  annum,  after 
paying  all  expenses. 

This,  too,  is  a  branch  of  agricidture  that  a  European  might 
engage  in,  without  the  certainty  of  being  robbed^  which  pertains  to 
the  culture  of  spices,  &c. 


Thb  Moolbb-Wha. 


(Fwri/kdflnm  Btunmt^i  iranilatkm  of  the  CiuMeie,  Zyjftiiy 

How  lovely  is  this  branch  of  flowers. 
Fresh  severed  from  its  own  bright  bowers ! 
Some  gentle  hand  that  pluckM  the  spray. 
Had  dropp'd  it  here  at  dawn  one  day. 
And  I,  the  owner  of  this  home. 
Will  cherish  it  for  days  to  come. 
And  wear  its  clustered  gems,  to  be 
A  charm  for  happy  hours  to  me  ( 
But  ne'er  beyond  my  door  shall  shine 
Its  beauty,  for  H  is  mine— ^t  is  mine  1 

How  lovely  is  this  Moolee  flower. 
Bright  blooming  in  its  leafy  hower, 
Exoei&iag  all  the  flowers  that  grace 
The  chosen  vase  their  resting  pkiee ! 
And  I,  the  owner  of  this  home, 
Wm  treasure  it  for  days  to  come. 
And  wear  its  gather'd  branch,  to  be 
A  charm  alone  to  me— to  me ; 
And  fear  lest  eyes,  that  see  it  shine. 
Should  envy  me  this  flower  of  mine. 

R.  H. 
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FoLici  Regulations  befussd  Registration  by  tbb  Supbbmb 
Court  of  Bombay. 

A.  D.  1&Z6.  Rule,  Ordinance,  and  Regulation  L 

A  Hv^  Ordinaaotty  and  Rc^ulatioii  £ar  better  defining  and  extend* 
i^g  tbe  pawers  and  jurisdiction  of  the.  Court  of  Petty  Sessions  aod 
of  Magistrates  of  the  Police,  and  for  amending  and  consolidating 
into  one  Rule^  Ordinance,  and  Regulation,  sundry  provisions  relating 
to  such  powers  and  jurisdiction.  Passed  by  the  Honourable  the 
Governor  in  Council  ot  Bombay  on  the  26th  day  of  September, 
1826,  and  registered  in  the  Honourable  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Bombay,  on  the day  of 1&Z6. 

Preamble. 

Whereas,  for  facilitating  the  prompt,  just,  and  effectual  correction 
of  petty  offences,  and  for  further  promoting  the  good  order  and  dvil 
government  of  this  Presidency,  it  is  expedient  tiiat  ^le  Ride,  Ordi- 
nance, and  Regulation  I.  of  1812,  should  be  amended,  and  that  the 
powers  and  jurisdiction  thereby  vested  in  the  court  of  petty  sessions 
and  in  the  police  magistrates  should  be  better  defined,  and  extended 
by  additional  provisions ;  and,  whereas  it  would  tend  to  simplify 
the  same,  if  the  said  Rule,  Ordinance,  and  Regulation  thus  amended, 
and  the  additional  provisions  hereinaiter  ordained,  should  be  conso- 
lidated into  one  newly  modified  Rule,  Ordinance,  and  Regulation. 
Be  it  therefore  ordained,  by  the  authority  of  the  Honouifable  the 
Governor  in  Council,  and  in  virtue  and  pursuance  of  the  statute 
passed  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty 
Kng  George  the  Third,  intituled  *  An  Act  for  the  better  settle- 
ment of  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay,*  that  from  and  after  the  due 
publication  and  registry  of  this  Rule,  Ordinance,  and  Regulation,  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay,  the  said  Rule,  Ordi- 
nance, and  Regulation  I.  of  1812,  shaU  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
rqiealed,  and  this  Rule,  Ordinance,  and  Regulation,  consisting  oif 
^  titles  and  articles  hereinafter  stated,  shall  have  fiill  force  of  law 
within  the  island  and  harbour  of  Bombay,  including  Colaba  and 
Old  Woman's  Island,  and  shall  be  strictly  obeyed  as  such  by  all 
his  Majesty's  subjects  inhabiting  the  same. 

Title  First. — Cf  Magistrates. 

I.  The  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  shaU  select  two  or 
more  jtistices  of  the  peace,  who  shall  be  styled  magistrates  of  the 
police,  and  who  shall  perform  the  duties  and  exercise  the  authorities 
in  the  following  articles  specified. 

II.  Tbe  magistrates  of  the  police  shall  ordinarily  exercise  their 
authority  within  such  limits,  as  the  Honourable  the  Governor  m 
Council  shall  firom  tfane  to  tune  assign;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
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*M6  n€^emdPMt$1ltt!gtiiiitvms. 

sUaSL  ^ttfehd  at  t%«}Miesiil^(^t^  6ffi^i«!d  firMn^tien  hi  the  fweiMMi  to 

three  in  the  afternoon  of  every  day,  and  they  shall  iilwftys^  loMre  at 
'  tkeir  offices  mfbrmatitfti  'whert?  they  may  'be  fyuud  at  any  .hour  of 

the  day  or  nigfafe»  and  if  either  of  them  shail  be  incapaeitateAfcy 
.  flickn^ea  ao  act  and  attead,  he  shall  he  boond  to  .pcocur^  another 

justice  of  the  peace  to  act  in  his  stead. 

*  'HI:  tMh  Of  these  magiistrat^  sMl  oirdinarfly  ^ttdn  hia  6wn 
district,  and  occasionally  elsewhere  within  the  preddeney;  46  all 
acts  that  a  single  justice  of  the  peace  may  by  the  law  of  England 
do  within  this  presidency. 

.,1       '/  .      •  •      •         .  ; 

t<. rule  Sec<md.--T^Of  the  Feity  SetiMuu.    : 

'  *'  I.'  Oh  ^very  Thursday  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  a  court  shall  be 
assembled  at  the  office  of  police  within  the  fort,  to  be  entitled  the 
'  court'  6f  petty  sessions. 

n.  This  court  shall  consist  of  three  or  more  justices  of  the  pea^e, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  magistrates  of  the  police,  and  the  third  or 

-  (Jolh€!tS'^atl  be  a' jnstioe  or  justices  of  the  peace.  '  - 

TTI.  The  smd  cniirt  shall  exercise  over  all  offences  hereinafter 
'  enumerated  and  ordained,  the  powers  of  summary  convictiDn  and 
ptmi^linient,  according^  to  the  course  pursued  by  two  justices  of  the 
J^  peace  in  certain  cases  under  authority  of  statutes, '     ' 

ly.  Tliey  skill  also  exercise  a  like  jurisdiction  geciesil(]^.over  all 
acts  done  in  violation  of  the  rules  now  legally  paa^ei},  or  Jbiereafier 
to  be  legally  pushed,  by  the  Honourable  the  Governor  la  Couiicil 
for  tb(^  g:ood  order  and  civil  govermnent  of  the  presidency;  and 
shall  have  power  to  issue  process  by  Wftrranl  or  summons/ ani  lo 

-  lc\7  all  peeuntary  forfeitures  or  penalties  by  them  duly  imposed,  by 
means  of  distress  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  offenders,  atid 

-  by  sale  of  the  same  if  uiircdeciiiied  for  the  space  of  siJt  dnys,  in  all 
,  cases,  when  tlie  mode  of  issuing  prot^ess  and  of  levying  imy  soeh 
J'  penalty  or  forfeiture  is  not  speciticuJly  provided. 

V'  V<  The  said  court  shall  allow  reasonable  time  for  defence  to  nil 
'persons  charged  Ijefore  them.  They  shall  examine  witnesses  on 
fcotli  sides  on  oath,  they  shall  record  in  the  shortest  and  plainest 


they  shall  all  sigu  the  record  of 

each  ^y'^  proceeding', 

.  VI.  They  shall  lay  a  suramary  of  the  couvktiona  and  puniiii- 
ments  quarterly  before  the  Qiuirter- Sessions  of  the  Feaoc,  the 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Tcnniner^  and  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in 
Coimcil.    .  ,  '        \        ' 

_^VII.  The  Court  shall  haye  a  power  of  gdjoumin^  fA  two  of 
^e^mcttibers  may  summon  it  pn  any  Qtbsr  day  of  the  w)^l^^ 
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to  lieinecoM^ry,  i.  ..  .!,.•,'.•       •    <    .  ..   -t 

VIII.  tin  the  eveht'of  any  or  eitiier:of  tiie  magistratos  of  police 
being  tuMilile  to  attend  the  petty  sessioos,  eifther  from  inditposkion, 
pteB»  of  basiaeM  at  bis  own  office,  or  any  other  rsasonaMe  eause, 
one  or  more  of  the  other  justiees  of  the  peace  may  attend,  or  be 
^ummofied  by  the  sitting  member  or  members  of  the  opurt  to  attend 
the  petty  flfSBioas  in  his  or  their  room. 

Title  Third.— Of  Constables. 

h  The  justices,  at  their  Quarter-Sessions,  shall  appoint  some  re- 
spectable £uropean  to  be  High  Constable,  who  shall,  in  all  cases  of 
importance,  be  ready  to  execute  the  orders  and  wanraI|^  of  the 

'magistrates, 

II.  They  shall  also  swear  in  a  sufficient  number  of  Europeans  to 
be  constables,  for  the  preservation  of  quiet  and  the  execution  iff  the 
law, 

III.  The  court  of  petty  sessions  shall  have  power,  by  order,  to  be 
^tered  among  their  records,  to  appoint  and  swear  in  such  NatUe 
constables  or  persons  as  to  them  shall  from  time  to  time  appear 
expedient,  to  act  in  preservation  of  the  pence,  and  In  execution  of 
%he  law;  and  by  like  order  to  appoint  their  wages 3  and  also  by 
like  order  to  arm  them  in  such  manner  ws  they  may  deem  fit, — aU 

'such  orders  to  be  nevertheless  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Honour- 
^  ikUe  the '(Governor  in  Councfl. 

IV.  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  these  articles  shall  be  un- 
*  derstood  to  prevent  the  petty  sessions  or  any  justice  of  the,  peace 

swearing  in  special  European  constables  to  act  on  any  emerg^i^ 
'  calling  tor  such  a  temporary  measure. 

,  V. .  In  case  of  any  misbdiaviour  o/s  negligence  of  sudi  Natiire  cob- 
atables  or  peons  in  their  duty,  either  oommltted  in  view  of  any 
magistrate  of  police  or  of  the  court  of  petty  sessions^  or  proved*  pn 

.  the  oatlk  of  one  or  more  credible  witnesses,  tl^e  said  co.ur$,  or  any 

single  magistmte  of  pollee,  shall  tiave  full  power  and  authorif;y^to 

Enc  such  deliaquent  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  i)\iee 

'months*  wages^  or  to  suspend  him  from  his  situation  for  a  limil^ 

^'period,  or  altogether  to  di:Hcharge  him  from  the  same,  as  to  him  or 
them  in  their  discretion  sliall  seem  fit  j  and  the  said  court,  of  petty 
sessions  sbaTl  also  have  power  in  such  cases^  in  lieu  of  such  fine, 
suspension,  or  discharge,  to  order  corporal  punishment  nok  exceeding 
^O  lasher,  or  imprisonment  with  hard  labour^  for  a  period  not  ex^ 
cteedfug  two  months. 

Title  Fourth. — Of  petty  personal  offences  which  are  tndtcMMitf. 

*'I.  And  wheriiis  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  enlar^ng  the 
Ikn^ers  and  jtirisdidtion  of  i^e  ooi^tmtes  in  cases  of  petty  thefl  has 
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btMi  liepiatodly  urgtdf  B0  tPoB  hf  ptiMcmBio  QoftrmmaiA  inm  9l 
num^jous  olass  of  the  superior  Natiresy  as  by  the  f;raiMl  juries  iir 
thisir  |we9e&tineiitey  a«d  by  the  beneh  of  iigistinks,  ift  is  tbetvfore 
hereby  ordained,  that  the  court  of  petty  sessions  shaU  famisc  tl» 
power  (^summary  conviction  in  all  casses  of  sixoplekccsny,  yiAitn 
the  value  of  the  goods  stolen  shall  not  exceed  30  nqiees;  such  4if- 
fences  to  be  punishable  by  fine  not  wce<xiing  4CN)  rupees,  and  in 
addition  thereto  or  in  lieu  thereof,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  requisei 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceedipg  mx 
months,  or  corporal  i>uni^mient  not  exceeding  36  lashes. 

IL  The  said  court  shall  excrdse  like  Juriscictioki  in  all  case»of 
tiie  feottving  stolen  goods  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen,  where 
the  prindpal  ftlon  has  not  be^  convicted  tiiou^  amenaUe  to  jm^ 
tice,  and  where  the  amount  of  the  goods  shall  not  exceed  tile  vaiiie 
of  40  rupees  5  such  o£firaoes  to  be  puntshaUe  by  fine  ttot  exceeding 
400  rupees,  and  in  addition  thereto,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  as  tlw  eastf 
may  seem  to  require,  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  any  taUM 
not  exceeding  six  months,  or  corporal  punishment  not  cirrediiig 
36  lashes. 

III.  The  said  court  shall  exercise  like  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of 
persons  having  in  their  possession  without  authority  of  Government, 

'  or  other  lawful  excuse,  or  with  intent  to  use  the  same,  instruments 
df  coining,  and  likewise  in  all  cases  of  persons  having  in  their  pos- 
session any  implement  of  housebreaking  with  intent  feloniously  to 
break  and  enter  into  any  building  whatever,  j^uch  offenoea  to  faq 
punishable  by  fine  not  exc^ding  200  rupees,  and  in  addition  thereto, 
or  in  lieu  thereof,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  require,  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  corporal 
punishment  not  exceeding  36  lashes. 

IV.  The  said  court  shall  exercise  like  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of 
indecent  exposure  of  the  person,  or  of  any  obscene  exhibition,  in  any 
places  of  public  resort,  such  offences  to  be  punishable  by  fine  not^ 
exceeding  100  rupees,  and  in  addition  thereto,  or  in  lieu  thereof  as 
the  case  may  seem  to  require,  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  corporal  punishment  not 
exceeding  20  lashes. 

V.  The  said  court  shall  exercise  like  jurisdictioa  in  all  oases  of 
riots,  routs,  forcible  entries,  affrays,  and  conuaim  assaults^  0ach 
offences  of  riots,  routs,  and  forcible  entries  to  be  punishable  by  ipe 
not  exceeding  150  rupees,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  imprisonment  for  & 
period  not  exceeding  four  months,  and  the  offences^  of  affrays  and 
common  assaidts  to  be  pimishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  100  rupees 
or,  in  lieu  thereof,  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
months. 

VI.  Provided  always  that  nothing  in  this  title  contained  shall  be 
understood  to  prevent  a  prosecutor  from  bringing  such  cases  beJSpM 
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Jl^/Drtllf  TdTltf  JTijuf  ifiim  St# 

Bgraodjuy^tf  hepkaiei,  or  sbdi  hSndat  tiie  magittratet  ikma* 
BchrtB  froni  dfarectiiig  the  case  to  be  Inonglit  before  a  grand  jury,  if 
Dm  difficulty  of  the  questioft  or  the  eolamity  of  the  example  shatt 
I  to  sender  it  fit 


TIT.  It  shall  be  la^rfal  for  any  constable  or  police-officer,  without 
warrant,  to  apprehend  any  person  found  offendmg  against  any  article 
of  this  title,  and  to  bring  such  person  before  any  justice  or  justices 
of  the  peace,  or  before  the  court  of  petty  sessions  as  he  soonest  may, 
and  upon  the  appearance  of  such  person  under  such  apprehension, 
before  such  justice  or  justices  out  of  sessions,  or  upon  his  or  her 
appearance  under  any  warrant  or  summons  before  the  justice  or 
jneticea  iaaoing  the  same  out  of  sessions,  such  justice  or  jn^lces  may 
lalbrm  faimaelf  or  themselves,  by  eiiamination  on  oath,  and  may,  if 
ioflh  matter  shall  appear  ta  him  or  liiem  to  be  proved,  eommit  such 
oifend^  lor  trial  at  the  nextensuingcourt  of  petty  sessions,  or  in« 
stsad  tbtreef,  at  his  discredon,  may  take  his  or  her  recognizance, 
wMi  sufficient  sureties  for  his  or  her  appearance  before  the  said 
next  eourt.  But  in  case  of  such  appearance  before  the  comt  of 
petty  sessions,  either  in  the  first  or  second  instance,  and  with  or 
without  warrant  or  smnmons  issuing  therefrom,  such  court  may,  at 
once  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  case  as  hereinbefore  autho« 
rized,  and  to  adjudication,  or  may  commit  or  bail,  as  above  provided, 
the  |)ereon  charged  tiU  the  then  next  ensuing  sessions,  according  as 
the  just  investigation  of  the  case  may  seem  to  require. 

Title  Fifth, — Of  idle  and  disorderly  Persons,  and  of  Rogues  and 

Vagrants. 

I.  The  said  court  of  petty  sessions,  shall  exercise  like  power  of 
smnmary  conviction  in  edl  cases  of  persons  found  conunonly  loiter* 
ing  or  wandering  about  in  places  of  public  resort,  who,  being  able 
to  obtain  employment  whereby  they  nmy  maintain  themselves,  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  be  so  employed,  and  shall  not  upon  due  ex* 
amination  b^ore  such  coiurt,  or  before  the  justice  or  justices  before 
whom  they  shall  appear  as  hereinafter  provided,  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  themselves  or  of  their  means  of  livelihood,  and  they  shall 
exercise  like  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  persons  wandering  about  by 
night  in  the  public  streets  or  highways  and  not  giving  a  good  ac* 
count  of  theuMelves  j  such  offences  to  be  ptmishable  by  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  oae  month. 

II.  The  said  court  shall  exercise  like  jurisdiction  over  all  impos- 
tors and  pretenders  to  magical  or  other  preternatural  powers,  and 
over  all  common  gamblers  who  shall  not  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  any  other  means  of  livelihood  >  such  offenders  to  be  punishable 
by  fine  not  exceeding  50  nfpees,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  month. 

ni.  The  sdd  court  shall  exercise  like  jurisdiction  over  all  per- 
atAS  gofaignbout  gathering  ahns  ot  money  under  false  pretences  | 
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abroad^  and  lodging^^  ia  out  honses^  or  in  the 'open  air>  oc  nnderteiitB^ 
dr  in  carts  and  waggons/  and  not  btkag  aUb  to  give  a  'good  aceout 
of  themselves  $  and  also  over  ail  persona  comnionly  piacmg  ikmrnt^ 
aslves  in  streets  and  public  places  to  b^  alms^oroideavDuruig'^ 
ca^sure  of  wounds  or  deformities  to  obtain  alms  ^  sudi  offiendov 
to  bq  punishable  by  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  Ikbonr^  as 
tiie  eaae  may  seem  to  require^  for  any  time  not  exeeedmg  tvpo 
months^  and  in  addition  thereto,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  as  the  case  rmf 
seem  to  require,  corporal  punishment  not  exceeding  ^  lashes* 

IV.  The  ^aid  court  shall  exercise  like  jurisdiction  over  all  per-* 
sons  found  having  in  their  possession  any  gun,  pistol,  cutlass,  (hig-f 
ger,  bludgeon,  or  other  offensive  weapon,  with  intent  to  assaidt  an^ 
person  or  ti>  Oiommit  any.  other  iUegal  act  i  or  who  ^falll  be  feand 
hi  oriipon  any  dwelling-house,  warehouse,  out-hotts^,  stabli^,  critk 
any  inclosed  yard,  garden,  or  compound,  and  shiil  not  bealM»«o 
^ve  a  good  account  of  themselves,  or  who  i^ali  itoqfuent  atiy  dodi^ 
^uay,  warehouse  or  avenues,  streets  or  highways  leadHig'  td  Ite 
sanKC)  or  any  streets,  highways  or  places  of  pubSe  resort  wfatttev«ry 
With  Intent  to  commit  any  felony  |  such  offenders  to  be  pv^iAhidM 
by  fine  not  exceeding  100  rupees,  and  in  addition  thereto,  i0r''frt  Wsst 
iherebfi  as  the.  case  may  seem  to  reqinre,  imprisoiiment  IrHh  hktt 
labour  for  any  tinie  not  exceeding  four  months,  or  corporal  pmish*^ 
inent  not  exceeding  80  lashes.  .  •  i<> 

V.  The  said  court  shall  exercise  like  jurisdiction  over  oil  per^k^iii 
c6<iapihg  or  rescuing  others  from  apprehension,  custody,  or  coofoie- 
ment,  under  authority  of  this  or  any  other  regulation  ;  or  refusing* 
aliter  fqpprehension  fcr  any  offence  in  thb  title  mentkitwd,  to  g6  be- 
Ibte  any  jtt^t^  Or  jtistices  j  or  knowingly  t^tviii^  a  false  account  of 
Idiemd^ves  on  any  examinatioik  of  sut  b  offenders  as  hereinafti*r  pre- 
scribed, after  warning  given  them  of  their  punishnicnf,  or  who, 
being  hound  on  a  duu:^  made  agaiiist  Inm  or  ber  by  any  ri^ugiiz- 
ancetoiai^pear  before  the  court  of  petty  sessions,  shott  o^g^eo*  l» 
at>pteraoconyngiy$  such  (lenders  and  all  other  cfiendetsifesitfaflt 
second  term  aftu*  eonviction  i^nst  any  article  of^  this  tide,  to  fas 
puUishaUe  by  fin^  not  exceeding  300  rupees,  andin  additioii'theretp 
ar>in  lieu  thereof,  as  the  case  may  seem  io  lef nira,  iaqprisoomflnft 
withhavd  labour  for  auy  lame  notcsioeeduigsixtmonthB^  or  caifMiMi 
ptiiiishmmit not  exceedtog  36 ksbcs.  ..  >    .  {u. 

Vl/lt  shall  be  lawftil  for  any  cotiiJtable  br  poHce  offieer,  ttiiilicttS 
warrant,  to  apprtehend  any  persoti  found  bflfendfng'  ijgamigt  atiy  lafttflfr 
of  this  title.  Slid  to  bring  such  person  bdbre  atiy  ju^ce  irtjCistiM 
of  the  peace,  or  before  Ae  ctrtirt  of  petty  Hesrions;  as  he  SodittSIf 
may,  and  upon  the  appearance  of  such  person  und^r  such  appfeht^^i^ 
sion  before  such  justice  lot  justices  out  of  sessions,  ot'  upcnii  hi^<M'' 
her  appearaao^  under  any  warrant  ^mrsmmnons  hefora  the  ju8tk»  or 
^4«S9  wmp«  jbbeLWn«p)j^9f  sewm^^  9iMiM«i«ie%.<(^!^^ 
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oifivttiriHmidf  or  tlimnsdkics  by  cxainiBatioB 
aorafipeiniig^  or  c^  any  other  peraen  ov  oath^  aad  may,  if  such 
nutter  shall  appear  to  hkba  or  tinin  Co  be  provwi^  cominit  such  oi* 
ffiir  fior  trial  at  the  nextcnsiiiBfftoiirtof  petty  wssions^  or  iiMtead 
^leceo^  «tifis  diacretbxi)  may  tm  hijs  or  h^r  reoogmzanoe  witk 
suffici^t  sureties  for  hi^  or  her  appearance  before  the  said  next 
eouTtu  But  in  caseof  such  appearance  bc&»e  the  court  of  petty 
aassions,  either  ia  the  first  or  second  instance^  and  with  or  witibom 
^wmant  or  summoiis  issuing  therefrom,  sodi  dourt  may  at  oace 
proceed  to  the  examiaattott  of  thecaseas  hcrau  before  authorised 
an4  to.a^udication,  or  may  commit  or  bail^  as  above  prpvi^edi  the 
pcrdpn.  charged  till  the  next  ensuing  session^^  accordii^  as  the  ju;^ti 
^vestigation  of  the  case  may  seem  to  require. 
^.'V1I#^  It  shall  also-  be  lawifiil  for  any  justice  or  justices  of  tfu^ 
pearee,  whether  in  or  out  of  petty  8essioBs>  before  whom  anypeiBQit 
cif<M4wg:again^  anyartidle  of  this  title  may  appear^  toordterstteb 
pmouyto  be  searehed»  and  bb  or  her  bundles^  parcds^  or  packagefiiM 
llMcbjhe  or  she  may  happen  to  have  with  him  or  her  at  the  time  ^ 
^jOTmHtiagsudi  o9mce,  to  be  inspected  in  the  presence  of  s«Kh  jus^ 
^{QOr  justioes^  and  secured;  and,  in  case  of  conviction  the 0»i4 
«NMrt^f  petl^  sessions  may  order  any  effects  found  on.  sudk  aettrdbr 
|Pijb0iMM>  and  the  money  aiising  therefrom  or .  any  money  found 
on^m^  aeav^i  to.  be  applied  for  and  towards  the  costs  and. tepenatt 
of  apprehenduig^  convicting,  and  maintaining  eu<^  oflfender^  durisip 
^il^Jl^^tUne  as  he  or  she  may  happen  to  be  imprisoned^  ret^ming 
the  overplus,  if  any,  after  deducting  charges  of  sale,  to  the  ^iaid, 
off^ndfir,^   ,  _  ..!'-.*, 

l/.yiUf  ,|t  «h«U  be  lawful  in  all  cases  of  any  commjij^mept ^ h>UiQg 
^.^Eiii^rQ  trial  at  the  oourt  of  pe^ty  sessions>  to  biQ4wiiy  pers^on^ 
Qi(^  by  fc^eiogwzance  to  prosecute,  or  to  gjLve  evidencO'at  aueb  i^^ 
Wbpare  able  sa  to  do. .  t  ,.,. 

•  ^iXl■ltshaUbelawfolfolr  any  justice  or  justices  of  te' pease iai 
m  dut-of  petty  sesBions>  upon  information  on  oath' thbt  any  «ljBfandei» 
inithis^tiide^  or^in  the  ^lird  artaclc  of  the  preeedmg  title  describf^b^ 
9Kk  reasdiaUy  suspected  to  be  harboured  or  concealBdinaiiy  tiivem^v 
ipait<hou8e>  opium  or  bang  house,. or  gambling  houses  tb. author 
ihseiaiiyooMtable or  other  person,  by  warrani;,  to  entarditany  timer 
iitO(|nidi  .hqase^  and  to  apprehend- aad  bring  before  him  or  ihenw 
all  persons  found  therein  and  sosndptcted,  and  if^onexaminiiig  euehi 
f^fsqua^  so  bxou^^  tl^  or  either  of  them  cannot  give  a  satUfeq^nry 
a^tcQimt  of  themselves^  such  justice  or  justices  ;«d  the* court, c^ 
f^^y  sefisious  may  deal  with  them  as  in  other  cases  of  offenceg: 
Qommitted  against  the  articles  of  this  title,  provided  that  the  ptmisb^ 
meut  shall  not  extend  beyond  that  which  is  assigned  to  the  offe^o^ 
qf  wbict^  e*chpeisou  u^y  b^. respectively ^uspec^.  , .  .<  , , 
T  mh  8igth^^^  6o9d$.m$imi^io  be  aiolmi        i  . 
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anf  sworkies  fiir  moMrf  or  good«;oraiiycJtofCiinactfanitluHtfcr, 
■ball  have  been  stolen  from  any  person  or  place,  and  iMTbera  any 
8ucb  property,  which  shall,  in  the  belief  of  the  person  deponng  to 
his  loss  of  the  same,  be  the  property  so  stolen,  whether  he  eaa  or 
oannot  positively  identify  it  as  smch^  shall  be  found  in  the  poosctnioa 
of  any  person  who  shall  not  be  able  satisfisu^rily  to  accoimt  £nr  auak 
possession,  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  may,  in  or  out  of 
sessions,  upon  oath  made,  issue  his  or  their  summons  or  wurniiit 
for  the  appearance  of  such  offender,  and  on  his  or  her  appearance 
accordingly,  proceed  against  him  or  her  as  provided  by  aitide  VL 
of  last  preceding  title ;  such  offences  to  be  punishable  by  fine  not 
exceeding  100  rupees,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  as  the  case  may  seem  ti 
require,  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  as  the  case  mi^ 
seem  to  require,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six  months,or  oovpond 
punishment  not  exceeding  36  lashes. 

Title  Seoenth. — Of  Offences  against  (he  Public  Communication. 

I.  All  buildings  which  encroach  on  the  high  roads  or  street^  or 
upon  the  space  on  the  esplanade  declared  to  be  necessary  for  H^ 
safety  of  the  fort,  may  be  abated  by  an  order  of  the  magistrates  in 
petty  sessions,  after  the  parties  interested  have  been  sunmioned, 
end  if  they  attend,  fully  heard. 

II.  AUdi^^ers  and  owners  of  wells  are  required  to  siurroandAap 
^th  a  wall  of  chunam  three  feet  high,  and,  in  defoult  of  owners, 
the  magistrates  are  authorized  to  cause  such  walls  to  be  buih  at  the 
public  expense* 

III.  No  owners  or  occupiers  of  land  are  to  suffer  pits  to  remaia 
lUKSovered  during  the  night.  The  magistrates  may,  in  defoult  cf 
the  owners  or  occupiers,  cause  the  pits  to  be  covered,  or  if  need  bc^ 
to  be  filled  up,  at  Uie  expense  of  the  own^B  or  oocupitrs* 

IV.  AH  drivers  of  carriages  and  horsemen  are  to  drive  and  rkte 
moderately  alouj^  the  high  road,  taking  the  left  side,  and  leavik^  a 
sufficient  space  for  others  to  pass  them.  All  hackerays  are  to  oon*  - 
tinue  to  be  registered  and  nmnbered ;  and  no  person  b  to  trate 
horses  on  the  more  frequented  parts  of  the  highway,  tffl  they  be  a* 
for  tamed  as  to  give  no  alarm. 

V.  No  person  shaU  commit  nuisances  on  the  high  road  or  streets, 
or  leave  carts  or  carriages  on  the  street  or  road,  with  or  without 
horses  or  buUocks. 

VI.  The  court  of  petty  sessions  may,  in  all  the  above  cases  undd^ 
this  title,  inflict  such  punishments,  not  exceeding  the  fine  of  S6 
rupees,  or  imprisonment  for  a  fortnight  in  defouU  of  payment^  as 
the  danger,  audacity,  or  repetition  of  the  offences  may  require. 

Title  Eighths — Of  Tradet  immeSmiely  dmitgenme  to  the  FwUie^ 
L  NopciBonshdlmakAoflyOrdlftaqpMl^oriBlsaadft^^ 
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wppetm  fed  bn^or  mtoofiKsMre  goaspctwiut,  inikisk'ibiitati,  orin 
Ibe  Blagk  Town. 

II.  The  justices  may  remove  all  such  traded  at  the  expense  of  the 
OiWBers  I  and  the  petty  sessions  may  predcribe  Hmits  within  which 
Ihey  ore  to  be  carried  on,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
In  CoimoiL 

Title  Ninth, — Of  Trades  which  may  be  made  instrumental  to  the 
Commission  of  Crimes, 

I.  The  petty  sessions  shall  cause  exact  lists  to  be  taken  and  kept 
of  all  houses  licensed  to  sell  spirits,  of  all  houses  where  bang  or 
opium  is  usually  taken,  of  all  shops  and  warehouses  where  goods 
lure  received  in  pawn,  and  of  all  goldsmiths  or  sellers  and  layers 
of  gold  and  silver.  They  shall  cause  a  small  fee  to  be  taken  for 
each  house  or  name  registered,  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  register  of  these  dangerous  houses,  trades,  or 
Biodes  of  life. 

II.  An  persons  pursuing  the  above  occupations,  who  shall  not 
register  themselves  as  above,  shall  be  punishable,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  by  the  petty  sessions. 

'  III.  All  keepers  of  taverns,  spirit  houses,  opium  or  bang  houses^ 
shall  be  punishable  in  like  manner,  for  all  affrays*,  assaults,  or  other 
•Holences  committed  in  their  houses. 

rV.  All  purchasers  of  military  uniforms,  without  a  written  per- 
mission previously  obtained  by  the  purchasers  themselves  n'om 
conunanding  officers  or  adjutants  of  corps  to  whom  the  owner  of 
•uch  uniforms  may  or  might  have  belonged,  or  from  the  town 
mayor,  all  seUers  of  the  same  to  foreigners  without  license  from 
government,  and  all  purchasers  of  goods  and  lenders  of  money  upon 
them  at  unseasonable  hours,  or  from  unknown  persons,  may  be 
punished  by  the  petty  sessions  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  cases* 

V.  No  punishments  under  articles  II.  or  III.  of  this  title  shaB 
exceed  a  fine  of  50  rupees,  or  imprisonment  for  one  month  in  de« 
!fiiuH  oi  payment ;  nor  punishment  under  article  IV,  exceed  a  fine 
of  50  rupees,  or  imprisonment  for  a  fbrtnight  in  default  of  payment 

Title  Tenth.— Of  Dangerous  Weapons, 

I.  No  person  shall  be  suffered  to  enter  this  island,  or  to  be  in  i^ 
aimed  with  guns,  pistols,  swords,  daggers,  creases,  knives,  or  other 
weapons  by  which  mortal  wounds  are  usually  inflicted^  except  those 
who  may  be  in  his  Majesty *s  or  the  Honourable  Company's  naval, 
mifitary,  qr  marine  service,  or  British  subjects  in  general,  and  ex- 
cept officers  holding  commissions  in  the  service  of  any  state  in  amity 
or  aDkmcd  wilji  the  British  nation,  and  Except,  also,  oonstaldes, 
peons^  and  other  persons,  armed  hiy  authority  of  the  magistnites  of 
police. 
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of  petty  sessions  shall  deem  just.  >  'j^o 

'-IIL  EffedbusAveanr  at#U:be.ufQdto.]»»k«  tbiirliafi'kpf)^^ 
^AoomibBiidieritof  sjiips. ajul vessels wJ^.ent^r  Hm  jbarJbpu&fMi 
'dMy  shfeJI.be  pnnUMUe  &ir.si}ffering  aiiyof  tliw  cre«:to.  1^  «Ml 

IV.  All  masters  and  keepers  of  taverns^  spirit  faauo,  Baiig:«l 
opium  shops  or  gaining  houses^  who  suffer  any  persons  with  sodi 
weapons  as  sSbresaiii  to  enter  their  hooises,  shaU  be  punishable  for 
ik^dldtogbf  t)ie petty laesakms.  << '*  .1 

•>  V;  No  punishment  under  this  title  shall  exceed  a  fine  ot99P0fl 
^^eeH/en'  impriacmment  for  one  fortnight  in  d^&ak  of  paymcMtr '-  '  ' 

'   t.  iThe  medical  board  shall  be  instructed  by  Govecnmefit  16  A 
Ep  a  IJBt  of  substances  i^nmediately  destructive  of  human  life^  r* 
jh^y  be  proi^erly  called  poisons,  and  the  list  dtidllie  ent(brbd  k 
records  of  the  petty  sessions.  .        •.    «o  ^**<\9H 

II.  No  person  shdt  sdl  any  of  the  substances  contaitie9^i 
list  without  a  licence  from  the  petty  sessions^  for  wUc1i;i^  1 
be  paid,  and  no  licenced  person  shaU  sell  th«n  exqifpf  to ; 
whom  they  well  kmmj  and  for  purposed  ptthd^yAcpti 
them ;  and  tb<^  shaU  make  foil  entries  of  such  s^es  m  a  book 
H^hich  they  shaU  preserve,'  and  when  lawfoUy  called  upon,  produoe^ 
ghd  all  bffbnders  ag&ihst  this  airMde  are  piinishal^'  ll(r' dU^pJUj 
liBMJiias;  byifiaeaoltexcpediPg  6Q  rapdpgj  agi  Jmj^tmimfJt^tailtut 
■MMith.ia'^efiu^'Ofpaynieiil. .  .>....;  bc>«  brui 

*  ^  '. '      Title  TwelJfih.-^Of  Religious  Rites  and  'Procesnonsl  ^  ^*^  ^^ 

'  L  All  ini^  to,  or  aistorb«Bce  of,  atif  veligioit  iif«(0»«ct^liaMi|f 
ikillbe)raniBhablebf  tlie  petty  scsMtoat.  >.' ini^bit 

^  H;  Aiiy  twcr  or  mote  mag^i^rtrates  of  jpei^kt,  of  Witt^iaie'idaii 
magistrate  shail  be  cme,  shafl  hsie  picywer,  hf  oi6»  ifdM^^lW 
hands,  subject  to  the  sanction  and  confirmation  of  the  UonouHMi 
A^Qiiivmier  inCoitedl,  tCBtiftRt^bf  his  rigttatttMthar^  Hke- 
gulate  all  reUgiaiii  l)ioeessiolii^tl|ataiay  bt  4Mgwioi»40  Iha  |fcii*t 
|)ifia^,im0i^a».tl^  propemons^of  tbel|«ha|i9q^ldaf^;l«.tliitto 
^filM  th^  M^^vurrum,  and  to  pi:escrite  H^  bw^i^.  liuMtfy^M^r^ 
fiommoc^  of  such  processions  j  of  Vliicb  f>f4firMi^.p^^^^ 
^iHloe JH  aiiew^m^,  and  bjr  bqing ^^ud^tq  Qm  tfif^mm 
W^g^i^ol  tk^ltfV^  tbe  cfurt  of.pet^^siioi^  p^^pi^i^fMM 

;,liLiThgy>^hBllakoha»6  poaraitouiiiM  f  proi|gitTM  adJy 
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'}lf';'^Wd^t^i^^  <^^'^^^S^  tftiy^ldbd  i)if  0rework';iii  a  ptiblie 
Mftm  01^  bigimay^-^r  so  neaT'^tlieretD'  an  might  terrily  hones:  ddr 
cattle. 

*'»  V;  Neptimfchm^Dt;  uttdei'artides  I.  and  li.of  lh»  tide,  4halliBx« 
Med  afine  of  lOO  rupees,  of  imprisontbent  for  three  momhfl  in  Ha^ 
,tM/t  'ti'pBjtmnt )  nor  punishments,  under  or^eks III.  audi V.^taU 
ceed  a  fine  of  20  rupees^  or  unprisonment  for  one  fortnight  Ainida^ 
fiadt  of  payment. 

Title  T,hirteettth.-^Of  a  General  Register.  .  .!v 

I.  The  magistrates  shall,  with  all  convenient  despatch,  dise  4 
n^ister  to  be  prepared  of  the  population  of  thejslahd,  with.^the 
caste^  trade^.seii,  dweUing,  and^  as  &r  as  posaiblej  age  and  name  of 
each  inhabitant. 

II/They:diaIl  also  make  such  effectual  regulaiidbs  asf  thehr  ex- 
Miri^nce  may  suggest,  for  regular  and  certain  retyrbs  of  bir^s^ 
^aarriages,  ani  deaitis.  •    .^ 

uuAp4  foj  both  .thej&e  purposes,  all  ?uch  Natives  as  they  mm  think 
proper  to  employ,  are  required  to  oWy  tbcm,  luider  the  penalty  of 
60  rup^Sj  ^or  imprisonment  for  one  fartiiigbt  iti  default  ot' ^mjnienti 
lififltfv^? bey,8bfiu.lay^a,^iu»mary  of  the  register  of  pcjpnUtion^  and 
<X,)^q,ta))les.Qf  births^  marriages,  mid  d^ath3>  aiminiDy  befure  the 
j^oppia^^e  (|Qy^];nor  in  council  on  the  1st  of  Jaiiuiiry. 

iw  .:  ^f^^J^'yowr<'ee«^/i.— (V  the  Slave  Trade  and  Stavery.  "' 
•^X^Aliin^rtation  of  slaves  into  this  island  foi.sal^.is  prohibiteq^ 
^iI;<^TU^p0llyseM|^iia  shall,  ki  such  csses,^eifi«fteipati^  tlie>slKv% 
and  send  him  or  her  back  to  their  family,  or  to  displace  itom 
which  he  or  she. was  brought,  at  the  expense,  of  the  importer. 
When  the  slave  is  desiroiis  of  remaining,  me  impotter  shall  pay 
Umitfieinnity>i  wiikb  ;WDidd  olhenmehave  been  jemptofrcdJaide- 
myhag  the  expense  of  bis.retuni.  Thei  petty:  selaioaa.  imjii^titi^ 
f|j|(|^.|mn^hfQ^nt9  in  ag^gta^^a^d  cases  not  exoeeding  tbi^  finfc^  of 
^ppr^pf^  and.inapriso^fa^t.for  six  JOQonths  in  4!^u}t.of  j^yj 
W^'.'..  :.•'■-  •''•.-..      i 

^  .lU.  AU^ahildiciL  bom  of  parenlis  ia  a  state  of  sbaary-  in  tUt 
kkmt^  after  the  IM  day  oliwamuflBl^  Aall  be.ftecw 

"  'JV.  Thii'stfd  eotttt  of  petty  sessions  sbaD  hav^s  power  of  stmii 
Silaff  cKmvietion  in  att  cases  of  persons  enticmg  or  ccfnveyhig  away 
dbHf  married  fdiiides^  or  uMiarried  females,  uiider  the  age  of  13 
jearii,  out  o€  Hm  pfotiMioA  atid  agabM  th^  will  df  the  husband  o^ 
Mlier;  or  other  person  hafmg.the  hiw&l  protei^tion  and  govenmnee 
of  any  such  fenaiale,  for  the  purpose  of  her  prostitutibn-  hi  any  Way; 
^for  liandispoialia  milMge  against^he  will.o£  tfaepecsou  ha?h^ 
anhbwfiii  pvQieotkm  or  govoroHM  aa^aibrtaaid  9  s^ 
be  punishable  by.iMBiioteaBceedi^MQaqptes^.sKiilaa.tbereQ£ 
Orients  HerM,F0l.\A.  2N 
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'Wi  thie  iMt  ttOLj  seem  to  require ;  or  in  defbidt  of  pKjrmenV  im- 
ptitonment  wHli  or  viHiottt  hard  labottf,  4»  iliecMe  mity-ieanitb 
require^  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six  months^i 

Title  Fifteenth. — Of  Proceis  generally,  and  of  Costs,  and  of  the 
Mode  of  Levying  Penalties. 

.  h  It  ahall  be  lawful  in  all  cases  of  violation  of  the  articles  of 
this  nile«  ordinance,  and  regulation,  in  respect  of  wliich  the  course 
of  compelling  appearance  and  of  adjudication  is  not  hereinbefore 
provided,  for  any  justioe,  or  justices  of  the  peace,  in  Or  out  of  'ses- 
sions, to  issue  lus  or  their  sunmions  or  warrant  for  bringipg  the 
party  or  parties  complained  of  before  the  court  of  petty  sessions, 
which  court  shiall,  upon  his  or  their  appearance,  or  contempt  or  de* 
&ult,  proceed  to  adjudication. 

II.  In  all  cases  of  complaints  made  for  violation  of  this  or  any 
other  rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation,  which  shall  be  di8mil»edT«s 
imfounded,  frivolous,  or  vexatious,  the  magistit&te  or  magistrates 
dismissing  the  same,  shall  have  authority  in  their  discreticfn  to  ofder 
auch  reasonable  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  prosecutor  to  the  party  j^ 
parties  complained  against,  as  it  shall  appear  may  have  been  411cm* 
red  by  him  or  them  in  consequence  of  such  complaint  so  4isTnjl^^<if. 

HI.  Whenever  any  fcwfeiture,  penalties,  or  sum  of  mon^^V  by  pay 
of  costs,  riiall  be  imposed  under  authority  of  this  regulation,  ffhe 
magistrate  or  magistrates  imposing  the  same,  shall  and  may  levy 
suoh  forfeiture,  penal^,  or  costs,  by  warrant  upon  the  gpods  ipd 
chattels  of  the  party  or  parties  liable  to  pay  the  3ame,  ai^  ^V^ 
ltele  to  be  made  of  the  gbods  and  chattels,  if  they  shall  not  be  Ve- 
4c6med  within  six  days,  rendering  to  the  party  the  overplus^  i£^y> 
•Iter  deducting  the  amount  levyable  and  the  attendant,, cfafvges  of 
tovying.  And  in  all  cases  whatever  of  levying  forfeitures,  jpenoltief , 
or  icosts  legally  imposed,  in  which  sufficient  dhtre^is  ^h^l  not  ht 
found,  and  such  forfeitures,  penalties,  or  costtt,  slmll  not  be  ibrth- 
^itli  paid,  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  magistrate  or  magistrates  im- 
posing liudi  forfeitures,  penalties,  or  costs,  by  warrant  tD  cM* 
,  such  defaulter  or  defaulters  to  be  committed  to  prison  fpr  any  USSt 
not  exceeding  the  term  respectively  assi^^ned  to  the  offi?n£e  of 
wH^li  such  defkulter  or  defaulters  may  hav  (?  been  convicted,  and 
not  exceed ii^  pne  fortnight  in  cases  wherein  iw  period  of  ipiprisoa- 
ment  in  default  of  payment  of  penalties  or  ot  tier  wise  may  happeb 
to  have  been  assigned  in  respect  of  such  offence^  and  not  exc^edlnj^ 
one  week  in  cases  of  non-payment  of  costs  merely. 

TUUSiiUetnih.'^GeH^ralJLiaH.  r/ 

I.  The  petty  sessions  may  cause  any  part  of  a  .fine  wfaidi  Ihqf 
think  fit  to  be  paid  to  an  informer ;  and  they  may,  by  order  ondsr 
ihehr  hands,  to  be  approved  by  tiie  Hononmble  the  Govommf  te 
Ooimcii,  apply  any  put  of  the  prodaoe  of  fines  to  qpotawy  dh 
penses  of  police,  particularly  to  he  specified  m  the  orders. 
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IL  Thete  rnks  riidU  be  printed,  pnWsked^  and  translated  intOi  ib0 
Dative  laogUagea,  and  coostaiitly  distributed  at  much  as  poseiUfii 

III.  The  court  of  petty  sedsiotts  shall,  on  th^  1st  6f  January  of 
every  year,  make  a  report  to  Government  of  the  state  of  crimes  and 
police  of  liie  island,  of  the  offences  which  have  increased  or  di- 
minished, of  the  caste  and  sorts  of  men  who  may  have  becomemore 
dangerous,  and  of  such  regulations  as  may  appear  to  be  wanting  for 
thegood  government  of  the  cummunity. 

"fiuecopy.  (Signed)    .        D.  OaiEirNrHiLl,      ' 

Acting  Secretary  to  GoverfimenU 

Taken  as  read  and  published  in  open  Court  the  5th  of  J'eb.  1827. 

(Signed)  C.  Ghant, 

Clerk  of  the  Onm^. 

JtfMMBHt  OF  TBE  Honourable  Sir  £dwabd  West,  Chix? 
Justice,  on  the  proposed  Regulation. 

■  'First,  I  think  it  necessary  to  remark  upon  the  form  of  tiie  or- 
''dailliing  part  of  this  regulation,  which  differs  from  that  adopts  in 
"fhef  last  proposed  regulation,  and  invariably  used  at  Calcutta :  that 

temi' is  as*  follows :  .  i    . 

'*''^f .  *  Be  It  therefore  ordained  by  the  authority  of  the  Honourable 
•Hh^'Odvemor  hi  Council  of  and  for  lihe  Presidency  of  BomMy,T9y 
'*  antfin^rtue  of  and  under  the  authority  of  a  certain  act  of  PaffiS^- 
^^  in^,  hiad^  and  passed  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  the  rei^  df  Iris 
*1^  Majesty  King  George  th^rThml,  entitled  **  an  act  for  the  better 
'  Settlement  of  the  forts  of  St.  George  and  Bombay,"  that  ftmrteen 
.  ^  days  after  thb  registry  and  publication  of  this'  rule,  ordinance,  and 
^  regnkitbn  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay,  with  the 

•  toiiseiit  and  approbation  of  the  said  Supreme  Court,  if  the  said  »%- 

*  preme  Court^haJl,  in  its  discretion,  approte  of,  and  oon^seht  to  the 
^'regisityrandpubticatictnqfthe  same,*  S(C. 

In  the  present  regulation,  the  words,  *  with  tlie  con.^ent  aiid  ap* 
probation  of  the  siaid  Supreme  Court,  if  the  said  Supreme  Court 
^all  in  ita  discretion  approve  of  and  consent  to  the  registry  nnd 
publication  of  the  same,*  are  altogether  omiricd,  aod  there  is  not  a 
^oxtl  to  indicate  that  the  Coiurt  has  any  dlBcretlon  as  to  the  registry 
of  regulations.  I  shall  not,  however,  make  jmy  lurther  obs*.»rva- 
tion  upon  this  omissiom  as  the  language  in  which  reguJaUons  may 
te  proposed,  wiH  not,  of  course,  have  any  influeace  ou  tii^  Court  in 
the  esLercise  of  its  rights  or  duties. 

Next,  I  riiall  observe  upon  the  most  important  provision  of  thest 
vrogulktionS)  title  4,  art  1,  whid^  gives  the  petty  sessions  th^  power 
of  summary  conviction  in  all  cases  of  simple  larceny,  where  ih^ 
Talue  of  the  goods  stolen  shall  not  exceed  90  rupees.  The  King  %q 
CboDcil  lug  disapproved  such  regidation  when  attenqpled  to  be  i^« 

2  K  ^  ^ 
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h^  *^    'Juigniiiii  6/Shr  Edward  iTest. 

iirodac^  at  another  Pi^eside^y:  A  nile^  ordinance,  andreguladon 
passed  by  the  Goyemor-General  in  Council  in  I77B,  and  registeiM 
in  tl^  Sui»rettife  Conrt  ^t  Cti^utia,  wbkh^gaVetb^  si^riiiteiittiit 
df  police  jurisdiction  orelr  petty  larcenies,  >Rrad  dtuiHowed  byf  a^^nui^ 
rant  u^der  the  royal  sign  manua!  dated  3d  July,  178O.  In'tbecyctt 
17S3,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  passed  a  regtdadon*gitiiig 
the  eoim]^ss!<Hiers  of  J[x>liee  the  aaasie  power^but  it  ivas'  dioayow^ 
hf  the  Supreme  Court  atCalcutta  5  and  I  do  not  findthat  iihaai  eirv 
li^ti  ugain^  attempted  at  Calcutto  to  veat  «h^  magidtmtep  irUb  aaekr 
p6wdr/'-       .  ■•  '■      •••"  '        '    ''  :i  r'-    I,  .  (.iv.ii) 

What  the  actual  practice  of  the  magistrates  at  the  pthe'r'l^Sf- 
dencies  has  been,  I  ha've  not  been  able  to  ttscertain* 

With  respect  to  the  practice  at  this  Presidency,  it  appears  that^ 
tmtil  the  year  1812,  iirst  the  lieutenant,  and  afterwards  I  be  stipcr- 
intciidant  of  police^  were  in  the  habit  of  aunimarily  punishing  felooies 
accordmg:  to  discretion,  but  without  any  legal  authonty.  In'  tlie 
year  181^,  eonie  regulations  of  [KjUcc  >^'f  re  registered  U|>on  ll: 
gestion  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  luilong  thoae  Bb'st^ge&u«  l^j 
hint  arc  the  following  clauies  ;  T      t ,. h  1  d  -fil  f^i  i<fw>« 

jlrikle  3d*' — *  Hie  said  court  shall  exercj&e  the  powVr  of  suniroHj 
'  oonvjction  granted  by  certain  statutes  to  two  justiiies  iif  the  peal^ 

Lj,4tb,^-"*  Tbey  sluUl  tdso  cxercke  this  power  in i,i»y,liiri:LiKtf 
'-dl^beiire  Ahe  yalue  of  the  goods  ukefi  :shaU  not  .tp^;^  iiPir^Rm 
'iimd.wbich.'sliall,Qpt  be  either  highway  i:ohb^.<>rvk|vy^)Bii^#9k#ll 
'  conunon  aataiilt^  .and  affrays^  and  in  .all  ^G^mmtof^ff^A.  A^  yiTOBf 
'i5y.9f^**  -.ff ',  ,    ■:.;.    •     .  ...  .,'.,4..    »f'..  Kftib  oifT 

r«T^ftth/rTf'N<>Mi>g  in  iht  said  4tli  artick.  ^h^  Jba  rllwWpftJTIJ 
5<lo<pr.eveiHTa{pnia6eutor  from  bringiqg  auch.caa^arbfi^^^glMll 
^i}iiy/ii^bmp]^»ac$,M  shall  hinder  the  mi^^te^,t)^m(9l9»  ^tm 
S4i«aetiil^  ;tbe  ca^  to.be  brought  .before ,a  g«ai4  ji«|y^iCftb«[4iiit 
'leuky  of  the  qnesttoii,  or.thesdennity  of  tiie.^^ni]pMi^t|i>H*i|e$ig 
Vt^'tfiemtOvifttder-itfiA.'i-  ..•■.•    *    .VM,n  nyv*  bnu 

^'  B«ft>fe  Ibe^  regtoMidn^,  bowerer,  i^er e'sent  'by  ^eifo^4riilflit 
t6it^^'  coiirt'fbr're^dtfy,  the  -words  of  tbc^  'fy^ie^at^i&6''te6p^tM 
hrrMiie^  were  struck  out,  and  the  lattet'\irordsi6f  liiat^^aM^iMbfe 
^Mled'  Co^>^  thifd  aiticlei  thus  redttoiti^  tifae  t«gulilibalP<fiiitMiii 
il4iicfa'iM«s'ftllb>w'i"  •'••■••'.•■     •      '  .♦/  I' '-  J  i.^<J.*.Ki  Jon  Win^da 

'^'jltr^&Sli^^lthe  saidcourt  sKalf  ekferbf^e;  Itt^'^feiiP*^ 
'  enumerated,  the  power  of  summary  conviction  graMH!2MS]|^<&Hffl 
^  stfLtfiti^  tii  t<#b  justM^  of  the  peact/  ipaffSttattulf  1bi«|lr<Jbflikion 
'^^a^^bltb'tti1k^4ffli^;  ftnd^  Uldfe(kba<brV  Md^rsiandfltoniiMMIs&t 

'l^ii^.SJ^^'^o^rie,  Ih/the.Uh'JrdV^ift  Widl\^^,iJ^fi^ 
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'  QultV  of  tlie  queistioni  or  the  solemmity  pf  the  example,  cih^U  8f^ 
^  t(f  tnem  to  render  it  fit.'  '^ 

:  By  tkiB.  alteration  three  ^UraordioaryineppBbteiioifiS  were  intror 
diiced  iiUlo  the  regAlations-;  First,  there  ar€i  no^  caaea  thereinafter 
enumehited  in  which,  the  power  of  aummavy  conviction  lagnMiMK) 
fp'  two  mt^gSstratea^.  841y,  there. are  no.  statutes  giyii^! . p9W^r 
tf  auminAry  conviction  to  two  magistrates  in  all  common  jas wiUfli 
and*  in  aU  deftmi^ry  a^d  slanderous  words  >  and.  3dly>  eases  io 
Whioh.the  pojiner  €»f  aumm^ry  oonvicjtiop  is:  given,'  are  a  perfect||^ 
distinct  class  from  those  which  may  be  made  a  subject  olf  ipdict:* 
ment  and  broiigbt  before  a  grand  jury. 

The  regulations  so  altered  were  registered  on  tbe  20th  of  January 

IJ^l*;,  hut^  Bcvertheleas,  though  the  clause  resting  the  petty  sessions 
with  the  power  of  summary  conviction  in  felonies  was  so  struck 
outj,  it  appears  from  the  suniniaries^  that  on  and  from  the  8th  day 
of  Juiie  of  the  siuue  year,  felonies  have  been  constantly  suniaiarily 
punl&btKl  by  the  petty  se^^ions,  as  they  have  also  constanly  been  by 
^he  magi3t!:ates  sitting  singly. 

Such  h  the  history  of  the  practice  of  punishing  felonies  suiiim&^ 
rily  by  magistrates  at  this  Presidency  j  and  thoiigb  i  am  most  un- 
^-mltig  to  mnction  such  practice^  yet  I  think  that  we  are  compelled 
by  iin  actunl,  and  not  an  iraaginar)%  necessity  to  do  so.  It  ap[je4irs  by 
the  returns  which  1  have  obtained  from  the  mae^st rates  for  seven 
years,  that  the  fi^Ioniej  whkh  have  been  brought  before  the  ma^- 
tinfca  and  petty  sessions,  average  annually  above  40O^  besides  those 
tried  by  tiie  Siipretne  Court,  which  arealiiut  sixty  in  the  yo^ir. 

The  difficulty  of  interpretation,  and  of  extracting  evidence  frokn 
iMh^'Witn^^s'is^udi,  that  w^  cannot.  On  an  wtNigi^  'tryUibre 
tlMri  tW6  orttircfe  eases  a  diy,  •  and  it  would  tidce/therdbre^ubMt 
k^i  H^btoths  in  the  y^ar  for  the  Supreme  €o«rt  lo^  the  whokaof 
t^fefotii^s.  Befolfe  the  new  jury  act  it  was>difflicultta'fi<i(t juries  M 
tHIPM^IM  'Uumber  of  eiises  whiob  were  tried  ht  the  ^prtnle  Cthirt; 
and  even  now,  if  the  judges  had  time,  the  lNii1ihetl'«[|ion  tbejurifetf 
SROuklTbeJntoterahle.  Under  these  cjrciHnBfrreces,  it  ia  im^tqf  of 
flMohi^iniK^eBsity  tb(^  the  p^tty  sessions  should  try  sno^.fel9fff^| 
awLitjia  obyiQUS,  i^hat . if. thi^.^ire. to  exercise  this,  power,  it.sibp^l^ 
j»4innpii:tftd,jya,thefn  e^pei^y  aqd  pui^icly, ,^l^  by  fegAla;l;^i|,  ^ 
should  not  be  practised  by  them  in  contravention  of  la^,  ^q4  ^iMh^ 
ponnivunce  of  thoise  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  them  from  exceeding 
^^^  authority* 

fiolifed  isyself  therefore  compelled,  however  rdunctantly^  to  assent 
tc^thisi  repUaiioiit  ^^^  it  ^bali  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
J:^is  JVIaje^jty  in  council,  I  could  wish,  however,  tlut  the  couxt  of 
pq.ttv  sessions  whkh  is  to  be  vested  with  thb  e^ttraordtnary  power, 
abajl  be  more  distinctly  defined  in  the  regulaiions^  and  that  it  shoutd 
pe  on  essential  inpedient  to  the  court  that  auc  of  the  incmbers  of 
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tSB  JfMjmaii  of  5!f  Ed^trrd  We$i^ 

it  s&otid'be  an  assisttot  l)arriBter.    I  sbcyuld  dso  wUh  {hal'ttie 

limit  of  the  value  of  the  goods  were  reduced  to  ten  rupoes. 

•  «  With  respect  to  the.  punishment  of  felonies  under  this.regulation^ 
I  thidL  it  necessary  to.object  to  the. principle  of  punishing  a  felony 
hy  a  m^ra  Sa^  and  I  think  also  the  punishment  of  36  lashea  in-* 
ftieted  hy  the  rattsan,  andall  at  one  time,  a«  it  may  be  by  thia  i^ 
guhUioUj  too  severe, 

.  To  the  second  article  of  the  same  title,  which  vests  the  petty  sea- 
sions  with  the  power  of  summarily  punishing  the  receivers  of 
^ko.  goods  to. a  certain  amount  by  fine  and  six  months  imprison* 
menty  or  3^  lashes,  I  decidedly  object,  having  asoertmned  by  a  re« 
lorA  of  ti>j9  number  of  offences  of  this  description>  tJiat  it  U  not 
neoessary* 

•  To  the  fliird  article  of  the  same  title,  which  vesta  the  |>efcty  ses- 
sions with  the  power  of  summarily  punisliiiig:  pcrsous  for  Irnving  in 
tibeir  possession,  without  lawful  excuse,  inistrument^j  of  coming,  or 
implemeiAts  of  house-breaking,  by  fine  and  imprlsonmerit  for  mx 
«»oa|;l^,  or  36  lashes,  I  also  decidedly  object : — to  the  first  branch 
which  vests  the  petty  sessions  with  the  po\v4fr  of  summary  punish  - 
mont  for  heaving  possession  of  instrument-^  of  comings  I  object  fn 
t^to  ^  to  the  latter  part  I  object  merely  in  respect  of  the  punkh- 
inent,.wbich  i&as  before  by  fine  with  impri^amnent  for  six  mcmtti^^ 
OS  S^.lashyBs,— ^tbe  punishment  for  such  lu^t  mentioned  ofence  be« 
iog.  by  the  vagrant  act»  5  Greo,  IV.  c.  83,  s.  4,  merely  tliree  n^mChs 
liaaprisonment. 

To  the  fbnrth  article  of  the  same  title,  which  ^es  the  petty  0e9* 
uom  Uie  power  of  Minvnarily  punishing  persons  for  indec^jtfx- 
posure  o(  the  person,  I  object,  because  the  word  '  wilfoUy,'  wlu^ 
b  Ibnnd  in  the  i^iatutc,.  is  omitted,  and  the  omission  is  obviously  ^ 
great  importance  ;  and  I  also  object  to  the  20  la9hes,  tbe  punish* 
ment  being  by  the  stivtute  limited  to  three  months  imprisonment  | 
the  wordbig  of  the  regulation  too  is  much  more  genend  Uhla  that 
of  the  statute,  whkli  Is  confined  to  any  exposure  of  the  person  MMf 
infmt  to  imttU  uttyftmale* 

To  tlie  fifth  article  of  the  same  title,  which  subjects  to  summary 
jurisdictioa  nil  cases  of  riots,  routs,  forcible  entries,  afTraj  a,  and 
eommon  assaults,  I  object,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  punishment  of 
imprisonment  for  three  and  four  months,  which  carries  the  powtf 
of  the  magistrates  much  beyond  that  of  the  C  iilcutta  regulations^ 
and  would  gjve  them,  in  my  opinion,  much  too  large  a  juiisdictloti. 

Title  Bfth.-^With  respect  to  this  title  I  have  many  ol^ectian^  IQ, 
i^  bwt  tUnk  it  necessary,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  r^ulatv^os 
cimnot  be  registered  in  their  present  shiape,  to  mention  but  oti^)fj^ 
winch  it  will  appear  how  unprecedented  are  these  regulations,  wht*^ 
iher  we  look  to  the  statute  law  of  Ei^and,  or  to  the  reguhftoii^ 
which  have  been  passed  in  any  part  oflndia. 
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,  'Hynti^  the  Sd  of  tbii  iftle^  My  peiseoa  cqmmoDljrpliuBipg  ^nvn 
self  in  streeU  a^d  publip  places  to  beg  alms^  is  punishable  by  im-f 
prisonment^  with  or  without  hard  labour^  as  the  case  may  seem  to 
require,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  two  months  |  and  in  addition 
thereto,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  require,  corpora] 
punishment  not  exceeding  20  lashes.  The  punishment  for  the  same 
offence  under  5th  Geo.  IV.  c.  83>  is  but  one  month's  imprisonment* 

By  article  6th  of  this  title,  any  person  escaping  from  apprehen-^ 
^lon  for  the  above  offence  of  begging,  is  punishable  by  fine  not  ex-^ 
ceeding  200  rupees,  and  in  addition  thereto,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  hn^ 
prisonment  with  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six  months, 
or  corporal  punishment  not  exceeding  36  lashes.  So  that  a  person 
for  begging  may  first  be  punished  with  two  months*  imprisonmienf 
and  20  lashes,  and  if  he  should  run  away  from  the  person  who  en- 
dieaTOui's  to  apprehend  him,  he  may  be  farther  punished  by  a  ^ne 
<rf  200' rupees,  and  six  months'  imprisonment^  or  36  lashes* 

^*  Title  Sixth,' — Ulie  article  of  this  title  provides,  that  where  any 
Plioney^  goods,  or  chattels  whatever,  or  any  securities  for  monies  or 
^oods,  or  any  choses  in  action  whatever  shall  have  been  stolen  from 
any  person  or  place,  and  where  any  such  property  which  shall  ifl 
the  belief  of  the  person  deposing  to  his  loss  of  the  same,  b*  tha 
property  so  stolen,  whether  he  can  or  cannot  positiv^y  identify  it 
as  such,  phall  be  found  in  the  possession  of  any  person  who  shtdl 
iiot  be  able  satisfectorily  to  account  for  such  possession,  such  ofPencc 
shall  be  punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  100  rupees^  or  impriison'- 
ment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  any  timt  not  exceeding  sit 
months^  or  corporal  punishment  not  exceeding  86  lashes« 

This  seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  enlargement  of  the  statute 
is  Geo.  II.  c.  SO,  which  applies  merely  to  lead,  iron,  copper,  brassy 
bell-metal,  or  solder,  and  which  is  followed  by  ^e  Calcutta  Regular 
iions  of  the  28th  March  1817. 

•  The  psesent  proposed  regulation  extends  the  provisions  of  that 
act  to  all  goods  and  chattds,  and  choses  in  action^  and  even  to 
money  5  and  converts  the  punishment,  which  by  the  statute  is  merely 
pecuniary^  (for  the  first  offence  40  shillings,  for  the  second  4L,  and 
Jbr  every  subsequent  offence  6L  \  and  by  the  Calcutta  Regulationj 
for  the  first  offence,  not  exceeding  lOO  rupees  |  for  the  second,  not 
exceeding  200,  and  for  every  subsequent  offence  not  exceeding  400 
rupees,)  into  a  fine,  not  exceeding  100  rupees  for  every  offeuce,  or, 
VD^  lieu  thereof,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  retiuire,  impmoriment,  with 
Or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  lime  not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
cofrporal  pnnishment  not  exeecding  30  kishes. 

With  respect  to  the  extension  of  this  provision  to  money,  how  caQ 
a  person  be  expected  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  possession  of 
every  piece  of  money  ?  One  of  the  reasons,  and  the  strongest,  for 
holding  that  money  is  not  within  the  statutes  respecting  receivers  of 
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iM  Judgmemi^^'Sir  Eiiaard  West. 

MiM  gfbddslis,  .flmtl^  is^itlwayd^Mkuk;  and  somttimeslnips^UQ 
to  Acoouiit'fiirtbe':;po«9c6ifioiiiaf  each  ndwiiualeoin.  which' |iasae> 
in  circulation.  With  respect  to  the  punishment,  for  the  fine  o€'#fl^ 
ahiUings  is  substituted  ^ix  I^Qnth^*  in^prisonment^  or  three  do^en 
l^fth^a^     •    1  ■        ..  .  ., 

*  TU)U  Setfenihi — •The  first  article  is  as  follows :  '  All  buildings 
'iwhlqh  encrtMch  on  the  ki^  roads  or  streets/ or  upon  the  space  on 
'  the  esplanade,  declared  to  /be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  thefbft^* 
^  nidy^be  abated  by  ^i  order  of  the  magistrates  in  petty  sessiious,  ^^kr 
'  the  parties  intereistcd  have  been  summoned^  and  if  they  attendj.fuUjr 
*  heard:'     -         'j    .    . 

This  is  ^!iopied  fMm  the  old  regulations,  title  4th,  article  1st,  but 
without  any  regard  to  the  third  regulation  of  the  same  year,  or  to 
that  of.  1815',  by  which  it  is  amended  and  explained.  The  regula- 
tion, as  it  now  stands,  is,  iri  nay  opinion;  highly  objectionable. 

First,  the  naagistrates  in  petty  sessions  may  abate  all  buildings 

wbidi  eiicroat.li  upon  the  hii^U  roads  or  streets^  which  appcan^  to  me 
to  ipv^  the  mn^istrates  in  petty  sessiiuns  a  vQXy  extnwrdinary  power. 
They  iire  tq  suy  wha^t  an  encroachment  is,  and  they  are  to  determine 
wliatrif  to  be  tlve  breadth  of  the  roads,  and  to  \}ull  doivn  any  one*g 
hou^p  haw  long  soever  it  may  have  been  built,  which  they  tliink 
ipay  encrf«w:;h  on  the  high  roud.  But  the  Sd  part  of  this  artfcif 
mj|M.*ars  to  me  to  be  still  more  objectionable  ;  that  ihey  may  abfrti^ 
41^1  buildings  wliieU  encrouch  on  the  s^mce  on  the  esplanade,  deetared 
jtQ  be  necessary  for  ihc  i>;ilety  of  tbefort  f^when  dcelarcd  }  byVh^m 
declared?  bow  declared  ?  tlmt  has  been  declared!  or  ?h  all  be  de- 
clared >  i^hould  it,  at  any  future  time,  be  thought  proper  to  cfeclare 
that  a  larger  ^pacc  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  fort,  ure  the 
magtst rates  in  petty  sessions  to  have  the  power  of  abadng  all 
liauses,  however  rinmerons,  and  however  long  they  may  have  Sliibd, 
^  Jthout  any  eompensaiion  to  the  iiartiej;  ? 

As  these  regulations  must,  in  my  opinion,  lie  uinendedj  I  shiQ 
jmake  but  one  further  observittion,  and  that  i*^  on 

Title   Thirteenth,  ^rficZe  2rf.—- Which,  after  directing,  liiiat  .Ibe 

QMig^ral^Bs  sh^  mkfi  a  register  pC  the  populaiidp,.mid  r^gjiiia^ns 

i^r  Khe  neturn  of  births^  &c.>  ordains^  that  for  both  theS^  pji;^pfgfp 

^^svcii^  ^i^ives  as  the  fnagistrates  may  think  proper^  emp^P^-^ 

required  to  obey  them  under  the  penalty  of  50  rupees,  or  jm^n^- 

ment  for  one  fortnight  in  defatilt  of  payment.     So  that  tld'e^  magis- 

,  fttrat^s  may.o(im{>eJ;  for  these,  purposes*  the  gratiiitous  §ervj|^  of 

,  eiiy^  Native  for  any  period  of  time  they  please*  ,        .    \r   k 

*'    tastFy,! 'cannot  but  observe  generally  upon  tbc  extrAofditfluy 

powers  vtiih  which  the  regidations  would  vest  the  magistnit&'^Ve- 

ybifd  thc»$e'\^hicli  haare^evet  been  thnligfat n^bcessaiy  at  CaJoultii  of 

<ds^#here>'and'hfkMi^tbtt  pr^^aletuvandisev^entyof  corj^bnd  pui^- 

^mdAt^   ri*heC«leiittavr«gulatiobs^gD^^^ 
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BM  these  iea9etiie<:!doBttaTtg)riaAbiwffa^  x  I  nR^i  iwtifsr. 

gtffielion'  this  system  4tf  shfpfyi^  idievidafiBot  of  VigikiioeiiiioihQ 
fMHe.'   '•      ..'•••...'-'!    '.  »i  o'  !■••<  -..   "•    f        n    ,  :..  -   .  r:i 

'  I  need  scarcely  observe,  tbjBit  in  e±trciimg  the  power  of  sanction* 
ing  regulations  with  which  the  Legislature  has  invested  the  Cohott; 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  utmost  caution  $  and 'in  order  to  a  Btoture 
considenKtioti  of  the  bearings  of  eodi  ordinance^  I  should  prefer 
that  but  one  tide  be  presented  to  us  at  a  iimefbr.  ibgistratibp.       -  ' 

" .  Itiese  regulations,  I  am  of  opinion^  cannot  be  registered  in^hdi? 

preserit  shape.  '  ..:.,:* 

By  the  Court,  Regulation  Disallowed.  '' '' 

^  (Signed)  .M.  Wssf,  :    i    r 

>  Deputy  Cl^k  of  Cr)m«4.f. 


Scottish  Poet. 


•^  TttK  folio  wing  e^iLtraet  of  a  Not«,  and  the  paper  which  itenclcy^ed} 
lias  !>een  handed  to  us  for  |jenisal :  and  as  we  eoneeive  the  indt- 
vidual  mentioned  in  ir  might  be  a  very  proper  object  foi*  the 
jpatronu^  of  any  one  of  the  East  India  Directors,  who  has  any  td 
spare,  md  who  would  Icel  pleasure  in  at  once  bringing  snch  an  in- 
jdlviduat  into  honourable  useftilness  in  the  clmrdi  in  rndia,  and 
perhaps  prolonging  his  life,  we  give  them  both  insertion.  The 
letter,  which  h  daled  from  Edinburgh,  August  20^  and  addre^^ed 
'to  a  gentleman  in  London  *  is  as  follows; 

.,  *  We  are  cjuitc  delighted  with  a  Renfrewshire  Poet,  whose  n^e 
f  is  FoLtoK.  1  encloi^e  a  spcemien  of  bb  verses,  which  seem  to  me 
Tof  a  vtiry  superior  description «  Hi*  state  of  health  is  such,  thi^t 
'  his  only  chance  of  existe!ice  is  flying  to  a  warmer  climate  for  ^he 
'  winter  seii^^on.  Like  other  poets,  being  very  poor,  he  must  he 
*"  assisted  by  the  friends  of  merit  and  genius  to  undertake  the  joui^ney , 
*  and  we  boptf  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  put  hini  on  your 
!*  daiia^ve  l4t/       ;  I 

^ '  The  enclosure  was  a  printed  pap^  intended  for  pHviileey^llilaliMi' 
1)ut  we  ^h&ll  do  no  morcTthnh  jtistice  to  the  poet  aAd"  hid  ^Idtidt- 
"liiteirled  friend  in  giving  it  riiore  extetrsive  ptiblicfty.  '  W^  H^evefttt^ 
Aihjoinit:  /       '  '  .... 

*''  Wntt  tetpetitngn  Poem  retenth pttblUhed,  uhrUteik  hg  JMitt  FMikk, 
A.  Af.,  entitled, '  The  OmnteofTlme,'  wUjk  m  skmrt  tumunU  Yt^^u{har, 
Mudspeciment  tfhiiwork,,  Bff  the  IVgh^  Honoftrahle  i^ir,»Mhi^  Sin^ir, 
mrom,  .  /\     W  ,,,,,,, 

:<  •  By  mere  ohaiice  I  heard  thata  work  of  greal  merilhad  beeo.re- 
-tienlljr.  poblisbed'by  v  young  poet,  (Mn  K6bert  P6Hf>k>>^iilitl6d, 
^  Tbt  CourBe  of  O^e.'    At  X  think  it  a  duty  incumbent;  lQK>n  tbcwe 
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who  are  anxious  to  ptonootethaUleraliiTa  of  AoaotltQ^  to  < 
talent  whenever  it  appeaoi»  I  lo»i  noi  time  in  purcbaaiiig  t^Q  worl;, 
and  was  delighted  to  find  that  it  displajed  great  marks  of  original 
genius.  The  conception  is  grand,  tiie  execution  xaaaterljs  and  on 
the  whole  it  seemed  to  me  the  most  extraordiuary  production  that 
had  appeared  for  some  timq,  more  especially  as  connected  with  re- 
ligious subjects.  I  was  thence  induced  to  inquire  into  Mr,  PoUok's 
history,  of  which  I  learnt,  A:om  respectable  authority,  ttie  following 
particulars : 

The  author,  who  was  bom  in  October  1798,  is  a  native  of  Ren- 
frewshire, in  the  west  of  Scotland.  He  has  received  a  reg^ular  aca- 
demical education,  having  studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow 
during  ten  sessions.  '  The  Course  of  Time '  was  published  in  May 
last  5  and  in  the  same  month  its  author  was  licensed  to  preach.  His 
health,  however,  had  been  so  much  impaired  by  his  excessive  exer- 
tions in  preparing  his  poem  for  the  press,  and  carrying  on  its 
printing,  that,  alter  a  few  trials,  he  has  been  under  the  necessity  of 
relinquishing  the  labours  of  his  profession  $  and  being  threat^ied 
with  complaints,  which,  in  the  ofHnion  of  some  eninent  pbyskians, 
render  residence  in  a  milder  climate  the  most  probable  ttieans  of 
restoring  his  health,  it  has  become  indispensably  necessary  for  him 
to  repair  to  the  Continent  without  delay. 

The  work  has  been  fully  as  successful  as,  from  its  pecuHar  nature, 
could  have  been  anticipated,  the  first  edition  having  be^  already 
nearly  disposed  of.  It  has  been  favourably  reviewed  iw  varioui 
periodical  publications  ^  and,  indeed,  its  traasoendeni  beauties  can* 
not  be  questioned  by  those  who  will  take  tlie  trouble  of  a  |terasaL 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  just  idea  of  such  a  poem  by  extra(:ts  |  bat 
the  following  passages  will  sufficiently  prove  that  Mr*  Follok'i 
powers  as  a  poet  are  of  the  highest  order : 

I. — CHARACTER  OF  LORD  BTROW,  ABRlI>OB»i 
Book  4.  ToL  L  p.  184. 
'    ■  ■  Take  one  example, 

A  roan  af  rank,  and  of  capacious  eonl. 
Who  riches  had,  and  fame,  beyond  desire ; 
An  heir  of  flattery,  to  titles,  bom. 
And  reputation,  and  luxurious  life; 
Yet  not  content  with  ancestorial  name. 
Or  to  be  known,  because  his  fathers  were ; 
He  on  this  height  hereditary  stood. 
And  gazing  higher,  purposed  in  his  heart 
To  tuce  another  step.    Above  him  seemed 
Alone  the  mount  of  Song — the  lofty  seat 
Of  canonized  bards ;  and  thitherward. 
By  nature  taught,  and  inward  melody. 
In  prime  of  youth,  he  bent  his  eagle  eye. 
He  touched  hii  harp,  a^id  nations  hcard|  entranced ; 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailing  source. 
Rapid,  exhaustless^  deep,  his  numbers  flowed. 
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>  AH  pB88i<m8  of  ^  tten^ 


The  wild  and  tame^— the  gentle  «nd  aefere ; 
AH  thouffhtB,  all  maximfi  sacred  and  profiui^ 
All  creeds,  all  seasons,  Time^-^Etemityi 
All  that  wa»  hated,  and  all  that  was  dear. 
All  that  was  hopec^  all  that  was  fear'd  by  man. 
He  tossed  about  as  tempest-withered  leaves ; 
Then  smiling,  look'd  upon  the  wreck  he  made. 
With  terror  now  he  froze  the  eow'ring  blood. 
And  now  dissolved  the  heart  in  tenderness ; 
Yet  would  not  tremble,  would  not  weep  himself: 
But  back  intQ  his  soul,  retired,— alone. 
Dark,  sullen,  proud,  gazing  contemptuously 
On  hearts  and  passions,  prostrate  at  his  feet. 

As  some  fierce  comet  of  tremendous  size. 

To  which  the  stars  did  reverence  as  it  passed ; 

So  he  through  learning  and  throudi  fiancy  took 

His  flight  sublime ;  and  on  the  loftiest  top 

Of  fame's  dread  mounUdn  sat :  not  soilea,  and  wom^ 

As  if  he  from  the  earth  had  laboured  up  i 

But  as  some  bird  of  heavenly  plumage  fair 

He  locked,  which  down  from  nigher  regions  came^ 

And  perched  it  there,  to  see  what  lay  beneath. 

Proof  this,  beyond  all  lingering  of  doubt,. 
That  not  with  natural  or  mental  wealth. 
Was  God  delighted,  or  his  peace  secured ; 
That  not  in  natural  or  mental  wealth 
Was  human  happiness  or  grandeur  found. 
Attempt  how  monstrous !  and  how  surely  vun ! 
With  tnings  of  earthly  sort,  with  aught  but  God, 
With  aujjht  but  moral  excellence,  truth  and  love. 
To  satisfy  and  ftil  the  immortal  soul ! 
Attempt,  vain  inconceivably  I  attempt. 
To  satisfy  the  ocean  with  a  drop  i 
To  qomry  imiDortality  to  death ; 
And  with  the  unsubstantial  shade  of  time. 
To  fill  the  embrace  of  all  Eternity  1 

2.— ^DESCRIPTION  OF  SNOLAND  AND  SCOTIiAND, 
Book  5.  vol.  i.  p.  222, 
Nor  do  I  anght  of  earthly  sort  remember,*^ 
If  partial  feeling  to  my  native  place 
Lead  not  my  lyre  astray, — of  fairer  view. 
And  comelier  walk,  than  the  blue  mountain-paths 
And  snowy  cliffs  of  Albion  renowned ; 
Albion,  an  isle  long  blest  with  gracious  laws. 
And  gracious  kings,  and  favoured  much  of  Heaven, 
Thowi  yielding  oft  penurious  gratitude. 
Nor  do  I  of  that  isle  remember  aught 
Of  prospect  more  sublime  and  beautiful. 
Than  Scotia's  northeiii  battlement  of  hills. 
Which  first  I  from  my  father's  house  beheld 
At  dawn  of  life  i  beloved  in  memory  still ; 
And  standard  MID  of  rural  imagery ; 
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What  mo8l(  resemble;}  thein«  the  fairest  seemSf 
And  stirs  the  eldest  sentimentB  of  bliss ; ' 
And  pictured  ow  the  tablet  of  toy  heart, 
'Their  distant  shaipe^  eternally  remain. 
And  in  my  dreaoM  their  cloudy  tops  arise. 

3. — ^EVBNiyO  HYMN   IN   PARADISE,  ABRIDGKD4 

...  ,  .,  Book  6.  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 

^      .]       Harps  of  eternity  1  begin  the  song ; 
■y.,1        .  Bede^n^Qdandan^elhaTps!  begm  to  God| 
.  Beein  the  anthem,  ever  sweet  and  new. 
While  I  extol  Him,  holy,  just,  and  good. 
''  Eternal,  uncreated,  infinite, 

'    '      '    Unsearchable  Jehcrvah"!  Ood  of  truth! 
I '    "        Mak^r,  upholder,  governor  of  all ; 
'.  u<  .\,  ^urce  whejice  we  came,. and  whither  wt  tetum  ; 
Who  made  our  spirits,  who  our  bodies  made, 
^    ^  .Who  made  the  heaven,  who  made  the  J  owery  land  ^   . 

"''\   .  ^' ' "Wlio  orders,  governs  aD;.  *    ' 

'  "  y^o  ivalks  upon  tiie  wind ;  who  holds  the  wave  • 

'  In  hollo#  of  thy  hand ;  whom  thunders  watt  f     •        '  '    ' 

]•'  ..!      Wliom tempests  serve;  whom flaBU]if(  fires  obey;  .  ;.    /'  i 

.  -  WlKk  sitt'sfcoft  high,  apd  measures  db&tmiess.     ;v •    -  -  i  i.  r    •: 

, ,  i   ,  And  days,  and  months,  and  wide  revolving  ycairs  j .   . . ;,  j    >  { , ,  ^  I 

^.\  ^  ;  Aflddost  according  to  thy  holy  wilL,  i'"'»  .<i  io  mj 

,  ,  Thy  works  all  praise  Thee ;  all  thy  angels  praise  j '  *  '  ^ 

'.    '  '     Thy  faints  lidorc,  and  on  thy  altars  bum  ^       .L..«>«{fT 

fKM    '     'The  fragrant  incense  of  pei^etual  love.  '  -  /.     ;'.'.)t>dt 


V) 


f 


tj  .]    \..    •,  >>..       I    :      I  I!    '     '•       '    4  (     -l:vv 

4.     \m"     '  "■    •  .    •  J      .    /  _        '   ,>•    I'Jfvfllfa 

''   ">   'CBAKI^ES'  IN  'TBTK  MEDICAL   DSPABTM^NT  M»F  BkPHSAa;  Itr?^ 

fe'*'     ■•  "•     '/.  'f    ■•     •     ,   ■•••      '  ••,'•,.'.  '  7  i.li  •7J»''jJ 

t)  ..i  .(.:  •  .  .    \To  the  Editor  qf  the  OricHial  Hefuldk     ,  i.^/.n.  .v^rt 

T>.'  the  triany  changes  'which  are  taldng  place  in  the  s^rVioeilP'tffi 
East  ludiii  Company  in  Bengal,  there  is  none  more  reitiarkdbY^^tbiiil 
tfie  disposition  evinced  by  the  GovernmcVit  to  sink  and*'de^esii  ttHf 
Sledittil  Department  on  that  establishment  beloW  the  level  dn^ttl^f 
it  was  iia!iistoincd  to  stand,  by  taking  every  oppbrtlinity  t<>  di^  iWaf 
^^  advantage  a  Mliich  "were  attached  to  «€toioHtv  in  «h«t  aendc^^bd 
to  reduce  allowanced  in  the  line  generally.  A  iMe  Oe*eral  Qidai 
pMitig  'MpeHntendiftg-surgeoQs  <^hen  absdnt  froM  tUdY^r  eoqi^ 
Witfafn  th^  dp^tttiM  of  the  Getieral  Order  a  of  Ibtb  Biept^mMr  tWi; 
as  'app6cabl<^  io  St^ff  Ofictri,  ^ich  they  ^i^ere  not  Jiahieiito vbcfoi^ 
^hetseb^  fbey-  are  nearlt 'deprived  ofone-'b^tbisip  iaoiinte,«lv«ii 
iti^taneis  df  this  klifd  ^  wWle/'buta  «lMnt)ti|M  beiir»;'%6n^Mlx]fli4 
c»^s  <ip^  ihe  staff  ifere  exjp^ed^  efxeMn^ited  AwA^'ttooa^ntMstf 
these  M^si  Is  nbt  tbis,  iSir,  a  moot  iiMdloUft  dlatlnotim^  •'Jl^iq^ 
lAibtdd'  (ikiMedre^  Department  b^  Bubjecttb  f/^  Whieh  tlie:lnBitkiji 
M  Mi^h^  l^nb?  for  ki  the  4^}vo  lines  of^aervltic;  kid  ia^Qii^Tkpwi 
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live  duties,  the  supennWcimg-^rgeon  is  to  the  i|^^^  senriee 
exactly  what  the  majorrgeuerol  on  the  s|taff,  1^  .to  die  military ;  why, 
therefore,  should  the  Goyernioent  hftve  thought  U  necessaiy,  nearly 
in  the  same  breath,  to  relieve  the  one  and  to  oppress  the  other 
from  the  operation  of  this  regulation }  Formerly,  a  superintending^ 
surgeon  had  the  enjoyment  t>f  his  full  allowance  in  every  situation ; 
and  the  introduction  of  this  regulation  now  is  most  unjust.  For 
it  makes  it  appear  as  if  the  step  o(  iiupenntetiding-^urgem  ym  not  a 
promotion,  which  it  is  admitted  to  be  by  orders  of  Government^  but 
a  mere  staff  appointment,  which,  it  Is  as  evideat.  Government  do  not 
consider  it,  but  a  speeific  rank.  'Jlie  jillowancea  given  to  a  super  intend- 
ing-surgeon  is  clearly  not  a  mere  staff  salary,  but,  in  its  present 
form,  it  is  intended  as  a  consolidated  allowance  j  he  drawing  with 
it  only  the  personal  allowanceSj  pay,  batta,  &c.,  &c*j  of  Aw /ormer 
rank. 

This,  Sir,  m  wl^at  the  ser\1ce  has  now  just  cause '  to  com- 
plain of,  and  what  makes  the  exLcntion  of  tlic  aljove  q^ted  Ge- 
neral Ordtrs,  as  ijow  for  the  lirst  lime  applied,  ta  operate  so 
severely  and  unjustly  U|)on  this  class  of  public  servants.  In  all 
other  ninks  of  military  promotion,  the  [jersonal  pay  inaemes^ 
In  the  King's  army,  %vben  a  medical  officer  ia  promoted  to  inspec- 
tor, or  to  depntv-inspectnr.  His  pay  rifies  in  prajmrtinii  with  his  ror-* 
responding  rank'j  but  a  superiuteDding-surgeon,  which  raok  is  in 
the  Company's  army  synonjiiioui  with  inspector  of  hoapit^ls  in  the 
King's,  receives  a  pergonal  allowance  the  eanie  m  he  did  tweoty 
years  hefure,  w^hen  he  was  an  nrmy  surgeon  ;  and  to  m:ikc  up  the 
difference,  he  gets  what  Government  is  now  pleased .  to  consider  a 
staff  ;dllaw8ilte^«qiial'rt9  ^our  tiine0<^&  aioa(ui^t  ofibis.Tp^rsonal 
allowances.  Now,  this  mattered  not  when  both  these  allowances 
were  dnvwn  in  alt  sthiatwus  ;  but  then,  by  the  opera tiori  of  the  late 
order,  he  is  subject  to  lose  one-half  the  larger  allowances  if  sickness 
or  other^  causes  should  mov4^  him  ten  miles  from  liis  post*  He  feels 
tji^,  grci^s  and  palpable  iDJustice  of  the  manner  in  whidi  he  is  paid, 
wlicn  compared  with  the  military  offlcersii,  whose  personal  allow- 
^ce^  incren.'^e  with  their  promotion,  and  whose  staff  tijlowancea, 
when  tl*ey  reeeiye  one,  is  not  one-fourth  of  their  personal  allowaoces* 

(  Uut  it  is  in  vain,  Sir,  for  the  ^ledkal  Service  to  hope  for  any 
justif^e  to  their  interests  fr^m  the  Local  Govenmient  of  liengul,  by 
mrhom  neither  their  iiUerefjts  aor  the  nature  oi^  their  duties  are  uiider^ 
^food.  The  Medical  Hoard,  it  i%  believed,  are  never  consulted,  while 
the  Govemmenl,  with  that  coiiii deuce  which  ignorance  often  be^ 
stowfl,  irmnes  any  rule  wliiclj  strikes  it^  fancy,  and  thinks  it  InfaHi- 
ble,  uuLil  a  few  daj  s  estperieiace  proves,  even  to  itself,  the  necessity 
of  altering,  correcting,  and  a«iendbgi*s  ohu  orders  * !  All  thig,  ^ir, 
BEMiy  be  weLL  meaut/kjut  it  disgusts  the  old  servants  of  the  Company  1 
wid  if  these,  in  their  utter  ignorauce,  go  Uiadly  to  ky  down  r tiles 
^r  a  department  of  whofi*e  duiicjs  tbey  kno\v^  nothingj  tiese.absurdi- 
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tttswIQ  follow;  and  Are  expected  by  all|  butthewi8eiiil3itb««i 
ocmeeit^  vrho  ooACoot  tkem. 

It  id  to  the  authorities  at  home,  and  to  the  Court  of  Dfrectort, 
that  the  departmetit  must  look  to  save  them  from  utter  Mnl  Let 
the  Court  do  vrhat  it  ought  long  ago  to  have  done  for  the  Medical 
pepartment :  let  it  direct  the  name  of  superintending-surgete  to  be 
aboli^ed^  and  the  grade  and  rank  of  Inspector  of  hospitals  to  be 
Introduced  instead ;  let  the  actual  receipts  of  superintending-sur* 

feons  remain  as  now,  but  have  the  income  given  in  a  different 
irm }  let  the  rank  give^  as  it  ought  to  do^  an  increase  of  personal 
allowances,  and  a  proportionate  decrease  of  the  staff  pay^  and  tfaei^ 
UXkd  npt  tiU  then,  will  justice  be  done  to  a  meritorious  class  o(  publip 
servants,  whom  the  Local  Government  appears  most  imfaitfj  to 
ibave  oppressed  and  mortified  by  every  means  within  their  paw^ 
I  amy Sur,  your  most  obedient  servant,  ..>-..* 

A  Mjbdioai.  Of  fkc^iu.j^ 

Notej^General  Orders  of  Gwernmeni,  Fort  JFilUam,  \2th  Augtut  18^ 
On  consideration  of  circumstances  submitted  in  a  Report /Hm  the   .' 
Medical  Board.    A'o.  182  0/ 1826.  '^ 

*  Ist.  The  Right  Honourable  the  Vice-President  in  Council  avails  hunJ. 
•elf  of  the  recent  augmentation  of  the  number  of  superinteading-siiK 
geons,  and  the  concurrent  changes  in  that  branch  of  thi6  Medical  Setti^i; 
Aonlace  those  holding  the  ^tuation  under  the  opofatioui  of  ,|he  Cki^nd 
Oraers  of  the  15th  September  1821,  in  as  far  as  those  orders  jihresc^l^ 
irules  for  tiie  appropriation  of  the  staff  allowances  of  an'  absentee,  aaa 
the  portion  of  them  accruing  to  the  indiridual  nominated  to  officiate  i^ 
^18  stead.  2d.  Unremitted  medical  siroerintendence  beUig  deemed  of 
•Bsential  importance,  it  is  hereby  directed  that  tvhenever  a  6imeiiliIendlli|A. 
dnrgtMi  may.pnoeeed  bejmid  the  Hmitt  of  his  medical  circkf  ib#  o<|cer 
eommioding  the  division  diaUM)point,  subject  to  con^n^ati^n^  asui;gff)|i 
^i?^!.^  Ti  i.i_  -n  y,g  ggj^^jg^  within  the  range  of  the 


of  the  Honourable  Company's  Service,  within  the  range  of  the  supeiiii- 
tendeney,  to  officiate,  who  will  be  entitled  to  the  moietjf  of  staff  diSHeknce 
f^f sited  by  the  absent  superintendent.  This  rule  %eill  esttend  to  ihS  odm 
^  a  st^}erinten(Rnjg^'Sur^on  on  his  first  appointment^  teko  taUt/offrit^n 
moiety  of  his  staff^allowance  until  he  enters  upon  the  duties  nf  &s  ^fiejef 

^c.  4iO*  ^C4 


DofmrytTL  QvtstioNs  or  PftBOsofiKCB  ik  Ifri>tA«     ''  « 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Hersdd.  \ 

Sutf-T-Femut  me  to  ask  the  foUowing  questions  throng^  m 
colomns  of  your  useful  Publication: 

Is  a  lady  married  to  the  younger  son  of  an  Earl,  eiiHeMto'pre^ 
eedence  in  IncKa,*  or  not  ?  according  to  his  Raytl  Highness  te 
Prince  Rent's  warrant  hi  I8I7,  wherehi  it  is  stated  as  follows : 

^  AH  ladies  to  take  place  according  to  the  rank  assigned  to  fheif 
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fwpoetive  husbands,  viih  fhe  exceptum  of  ladies  hewing  preaedenee 
in  England ;  vfho  are  to  take  place  according  to  their  several  ranks 
fwUh  Teference  to  such  precedence)  after  the  wiv^  of  the  members 
of  Council  at  the  presidencies  in  India/ 

Proceed  we  now  to  inquire  whether  the  wife  of  the  younger  sob 
tof  aA  Earl  has  '  precedence  in  England'  > 

Upon  refening  to  '  Debrett*8  Peerage/  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
'  Table  of  Precedency  of  Women,'  that  the  '  wives  of  the  younger 
sons  of  Earls  rank  between  '  daughters  of  Viscounts*  and  '  wives 
of  the  eldest  sons  of  Barons  > '  therefore,  I  presume,  it  will  not  b* 
denied  that  '  the  wife  of  the  youngest  son  of  an  Earl,*  although 
that  '  younger  son*  may  be  cmly  a  Lieutenant  or  Ensign  in  the 
service,  is  entitled  to  precedence  in  England ;  and  we  have  only  to 
Consider  how  far  that  '  precedence  in  England  *  agrees  with  th* 
Prince  Regent's  warrant  of  I8I7.  I  hold,  and  so  I  imagine  wii 
most  of  your  readers,  that  a  lady  married  to  a  nobleman's  son  ought 
U>  take  place  in  India  (a^r  the  wives  of  members  of  Council)  abovp 
the  wives  of  all  civilians,  unconnected  with  the  nobility,  above  the 
wives  of  our  general  officers^  and,  in  short,  above  all  ladies  whose 
rank  in  the  '  Table  of  Precedency  *  may  be  inferior  to  hers,  setting 
asiae^  of  course,  the  wives  of  the  men^bers  of  Council,  whose  rank  if 
^^p^ye3sly  proyidei)  for. 

<  ^  I' will  not  trouble  you  with  the  decision  ^ven  in  Calcutta  upot 
this  pdhrt.  It  was  there  ordered  that  the  wtfe  of  the  youngrr  son  of 
yHiOoleman  should  assume  no  rank  in  IntUa  beyond  that  of  her  hus- 
-hand,  thereby  degrading  ladies  having  '  precedency  in  England  *  to 
iere  cyphers* 

"  It  WAS  also  understood  that  '  daughters  of  nobiemen  *  were  to 
take  rank  according  to  the  Table  of  Precedency. 

I  will  just  put  a  question,  Mr.  Editor.  Suppose  the  Righi  Hoia^ 
^ke  GcamtesB  of  Csvnwath  (the  wife  of  a  A^jor-General)  was  to 

meet  in  society  a  Mrs. >  or  wife  of  a  Lieutenant^General,  th<t 

Countess  *  must  give  place,'  according  to  this  reading  of  the  war* 
rant.  Suppose  the  same  lady  met  *  the  daughter  of  a  Baron,' 
must  she  give  place  again  ?  The  reasoning  upon  which  this  hypo- 
thesis is  supported,  appears  absurd.  I  wish  his  Majesty  would  direct 
a  fresh  explanation  <rf  his  royal  warrant  to  be.givnn  bythe  Eari 
Marshal  of  England)  to  prevent  such  extraordinary  collisions. 

Trusting  to  see  some  correspondence  ^xp^  this  subject,  I  am,  Mr. 
JE(^r,  jrour  very  obedient^ 


q.q:q.j?? 
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BeSIDEBATA  A)fD  iNattttKlEB   COKKKOISO  WlVtt 

Frbsidbncies  op  Hadrab  and  Bombay. 

The  objects  of  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society  ia  t^rctt- 
latiog  the  accogapanying  collection  of  Desiderata  eind  tnqtiiries  ar^ 
to  excite  prientaTists  to  furnish  reiilies  to  thes^  inquiries,  to  bbtam 
additional  inquiries  connected  with  Madras^  and  Bombay,  and'  to 
procure  materials  for  compiling  a  ^  more  extensive  coflection  of 
inquiries  relating  to  Bengal  and  our  other  Asiatic  possessions'. 

I.ANOUAOB   AND   LITBBATITBB*  t      *^   .; 

'  Fad-Similes  of  ancient  insctiplions,  with  tnn&aiatSo^  ^libd'tiplift* 
bets  of  their  characters.  '  .      '*.-w- 

Well- written  alphabets  of  all  the  modem  language^;    '-  '  '^^  '^ 

It  is  certain  that  the  Hindoo  languages  of  the  SotAH  Of  IiM^a  ait 
not  derived 'firom  the  Sanscrit;  and  it  is  a  tfadlti6n'\^&feir*>&iis 
circumstance  confirnis,'  that  the  Brahmans,  \vith  th^r  reBgt^'&iid 
language,  came  from  the  norl^.  The  quinrtibtr  tegtodStaJg  iSkt  time 
when  the  f^adamozhi,or  northern  tongue,  (the*  Sanscrit,)'  'Wlis^MwH 
duced,  is  one  of  great  interest.  -     .*  •  j.  ^i  j*  xh 

A  c<Anparison  of  the  different  languages- of  Hie'- souths  -tthd  aa 
etamitiatJoiK  of  -MsX  they  hkve  borrbwed  irom^'^e'8anseri^^'#Waa 
accurate  account  of  the  gedgraphical  Ihnits  of  th^se  ItegiiFikgtti^^ 

Which  is  the  most  ancient  character  in  use  hi  ^beSorofWTHJiB? 

Is  there  any '-trace  of  a  language  ^hich  may  beedfiiMef^^ 
parent  of  those  now  existing  in  Southern  India ?'  'If  My*  ^M^  is 
its  name  ?  Where  was  it  vernacular  ?  And  how  fair  bas'lt  ^tt^imi 
into  the  formation  of  the  other  peninsular  languages  ?      -    ;^  '  ^ 

Does  the  PurvMa  Hale  Canada  answer  in  any  M^l^  this 
description  ?  Some  account  of  this  language,  with  a  wffl^^'JHUn 
alphabet  of  Its  characters',  as  appearing  in  ii^scriptioM^^if^fi^blAeved, 
may  be  obtained  fh>m  leafhied  Jaitia  Brahmims.  Ohe  oPikfi^^^ 
employted  by  Colonel  Mackenzie,  thdronghly  ^ndet^^ioof/ii'^^itfiy  if 
Still  living,  might  probably  fumtsfa  the  i^rmation  here  ^iks^rtS.*^ 

Copies  and  translations  of  ^  i^tseriptioftft-fit  the*  «ave^*ttnBeMra, 
fai  the  island  of  Salsettc,  which  are  prob&Uy'in*tiifi§  tliailu3lrf;ilfcht 
be  useful  for  this  purpose.  '    j -v   .   ...  r    ■.*-     r.- -  ^T 

Notices  and  catalogues  rM8<mn€es  oHibntfteB  trt  NiUt^maj^tfit  in 
t>^;odas,  ftc;  acobunts  of  i^ieir-fotiiidtttion^  li6w-tlicy4tte4HfiiH 
tained ;  whether  additions  of  books  are  oeca^ktaasOy  ttadeHtf'dftn^ 
and  by  what.means  ther  ttt  obtained.  ''^^ 

•The  andeAt  hlMoiy,  siBto,  add  to«cit«iMi0  of  4lte  SMlkiMnfia» 
might  be  ^ttstrsted  by  mateflBlB  of  iwtooB  icmtifitmitiik^ktm 
hands  of'theNctivw,  and  eiptda^  by  BiM.  tiSMB^  t^tteWNenl 
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gOTemment  of  the  Pdndiyan,  Chola,  and  Chera  dynasties.    Such 

MSS.  are  believed  to  exist  in  the  Tanjore  country,  at  Trivalore, 

Camikmxmm^  SmJiiS9m^.,Cbitl9mtV9im^.^li^d^  ^,  th^,  ^fpndeman's 

country.  ./    -  » 

By  genealogies  of  the  several  dynasties  and  considerable  families. 
.,  .^.  Bjr  <^onologies,  fegi^ters,  and  records,  sometimes,  preseryed  by 
/,pfficial  persons. 

], ^  ,^  3y  .pi'9pl;iecies,  conveying,  under  that  idisguise,  histbrjcal  xnfbrtiia- 
)^|  tJ9J^  ^th  moie  freedom  than  woiUd  be  permitted  in  any  other  form 
J,,  b^,  Asiatic  sovereigAS. 

By   tales    and   popular  stories^  sometii^es   containing   coril^ect 

accounts  of  remarkable  characters  and  events,    llie  Mahraita  Ba- 

kirs  are  of  this  descriptioii. 
'f.  '*• ,  rJPf /jbastor^cfll  ^o^ces  of  cbaqgea  of  gove^rnmei^^  fugd  of  faclfi  con- 

iiected  with  local  establishments.      These,  are  .occasio^ajdiy,  tO;  be 

found  m  the  ancient  iinancial  records..  .,   i    ,/ 

^;-  r'^th^  twplcs  and  Agrahdrams  of  th^  Brahmans^.  theM^tts  of 
p.:!^^jff9g<m  pii/BSts^f  the  Lingavani  sect,.  89d  the  Ba^ti^  and  tem- 
IfiiPkH^'i^f  ^^J(Ufiq$,  tMTo  species  of  records  vfere  kept : 
9ti:xt  ^^i-  Thf9  MakcUffomsj  or  religious  legends,  V(hi<;h  appear  to  con- 
-cii^l^i^/PfVWfi^  extn^^ted  from  th(|  Pura^m^  applicable  to  the  Ipcal 

circumstances  of  the  establishments^  ..    .  t, 

tui  bfU^.rSt^i^^^i^  Purdnamsi  which  are^  carried. from  the  earlier 
.AaBini^.^.;^.  history  ,to  modern  timc;;^.     The  .latter  (}etaiV.^the 

diija^^fif  tbfi  several  J?^^^  to  thePagoda^i  4grahdr(^ni$,  &c.4^the 
<.;i'ISHW^Hi^'A^.  benefactions  granted^  and  the  benefactors*  i^ames, 
5JiMAi9^^i>9^}4;S^B^^  Considerable  information  may  be  derived 

ei  liw^  lAt^  two  cja^ises ,  of  docuinents ;  and  J;here  is.  ;reason  tQ  think 
b*ji4ifk^99n^of  ^h^.^W^t  correct  pf  them  are  still,  preserved  by. the 

Jamas  and  Jajtg(jfm&^ 
^;,f,   llistaricf^  accounts  of  the  erection  of  religious  and  charitable 
,j,4Nii0ces* 

^i,.,^^Iii  the  provinoe  of  Tanjore  there  are  many  Jainas,  principally 
)  Shroffs ,  and  two  or  three  anciant  Jaina  teniple».  I'herc  are  al;^o 
li   |oi>ic  J  iiLita  temples  in  the  neighbuiirhood  of  Caiijaviraiu  ^  an4  iii 

dl  Ukelihood,  ua  inquiry,  they  will  be  found  to  exint  in  the  ^fysore, 
^P,  in  CaDoja,  and  in  many  other  parU  of  thu  tcrrlLoriea  under  the 
J ii  Madras  Ciovertuiienti.     It  it  probable  that,  by  an  exaininmion  of 

the  records  and  traditions  in  tliese  temples,  sguie  imtbeiUic  informti- 
ni  Uofk  may  be  obtaituKl  of  the  overUirow  of  the  sect  of  J^uiia,  and  tit« 
.f  fi^stUuiion  of  the  Brahuianical  system,  as  tlie  traditian  of  the  ter- 
^c  ribl^  and  ot^t^rtuiiiaimg  {jer^ecnuon  whidi  the  Jainas  su^crcd  i^any 

age^  paat  h  stUl  kept  alive  amongst  tlw^m- 

A  hiatory  of  the  provinces  of  llnnevelly  and  Madura,  and  of  the 

erection  of  the  several  pagOdas  and  forts  in  those  provinces. 
,c:^  .  AiMTnM'biimy  isMm^nm  ^i^rwfm  y^  ««BPed  sguih  pf  the 
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^niigioutwiabKsfamdiitfl.  More  iban  ifty  tcdbplM  erected  ]byUm 
throughout  Madura  and  Tinnev^lly,  in  sitnatloos  01O6I  judicknuly 
iMleoted,  attest  hit^  piety,  wealth,  and  taste ;  and  it  te^  aopposed 
ikeX  many  interesting  particulars  of  his  history  might  be  eotfeeted 
in  those  provinces. 

Can  any  connection  be  traced  between  the  Pdnees  of  the  Oiola 
and  PdntUyan  dynasties  and  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Malay&lam 
country?  The  oame  of  Sh$ran,  sutcd  to  be  preiUed  to  that  of 
Permdl  in  the  copper-plate  grants  to  the  Christians  im  the  nin^ 
century^  suggests  the  i^  of  a  connection  having  existed  between 
tlieni* ' 

An  aooount  of  the  settlement  of  the  various  tribes  of  nortiiefn 
Brahmans  on  the  banks  of  the  Tambrapounde  river,  In  the  prefviftce 
txr  Tinnevelly>  and  on  the  irrigated  lands  oi  Tanjore  and  Tiiefai- 
nopoly* 

An  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Southern  Poligars>  add  the  ttesias 
by  whidi  they  ocquiined  the  lands  held  by  them. 

An  account  of  the  Cotta  VelUdars  in  the  Tinnevelly  (istfiety  mA 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Vel^Oars  in  the  lands  of  the  Cannitk'  Pay* 
gfa^  with  a  notice  of  the  countries  whence  they  emigrated. 

The  history  of  the  Northern  Circars,  with  an  account  ttf  HbB  RuiiK 
war  settlers  in  that  province. 

To  ascertain  whether  any  native  histories  exist  «f  the  Itivwikin 
^ef  the  south^«a8tem  peninsula  by  tiie  Mohammedans  and  NOahrittaa* 

At  Madura,  it  is  siqiposed,  that  some  ndtieee  are  sM  preMHM 
in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmans,  which  may  throw  Ugbt  on  theaadifat 
government  and  colonies  bdieved  to  have  migrated' to  ih^e^kem 
and  western  parts  of  the  coast  ^  and  in  Malabar  alid  Tmv«fleO#e» 
t«8tiges  of  the  early  colonization  of  Kersda,  MalayAUm,  fte.  We 
st^ipoded  to  exist  at  present.  Information  on  these  dUbjeeto'WM 
be  extremely  interestii^. 

At  Cochin,  the  Jewish  establishment  deserves  notice ;  and  inquiry 
should  be  made  respecting  the  ancient  records  preserved  amon^  tl^ 
J«^,  and  the  ancaent  inscriptions  on  copper  which  ^ey  possms. 

Does  the  town  of  Cochin  give  origin  to  itn  «ra  tif '^lul  tMiitie'in 
use  in  the  neighbouring  districts  ? 

^  ANTIQUITIES.  I    )'.  i 

•  '  A^tbenii  mwonto^idEthtftage«ef«lcompariMa'«f  th4an^ 
tiquities  preserved  in  diflfeKot  provinces  would  betheetoitilfMU 
«it«tt  of  tkrowiiig  light  on  the  early  history  of  S4Milbttii  IMia;  it  is 
fli^ggeited  thatdetaikd  deseriptioBS  of  them^  aceompaBieft  by <infcir- 
ings,  be  if  possible  furni^ied. 

Tfae^e  antiquities  may  be  geserafiy  elassed  under  llM  IbBefHteg 
heads^  ta».  ^ 

1.  Sepulchral  monuments,  mounds,  and  tumulk 

^t  dingle  etQiie%  on  wluch  rade  figures  of  warriors  ate  i^re^t* 
ild>  ipd  flat  itttBeg,  ^wtb  rwte  ^tenlpturee  iqpreecMtfaig'  < 
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ofajeGfts  of  wcHTsUp,  ke.,  either  idth  at  'vitbont  inscriptions^    These 
ace  in  the  Decoan  denominated  V^raeaU,  or  heroic  monuments* 

d.  Shdsanams,  or  inscriptions  in  yarious  characters^  cut  in  atene^ 
en  rocks^  &o«    These  generally  commemorate  grants  of  land^  &e. 

4*  Yases^  urns,  and  lamps^  df  clay  and  metal. 

5.  Statues,  whether  those  so  remarkable  for  their  sise^  and  the 
uniformity  of  their  skting  or  standing  attitudes^  which  belong  to  the 
Bouddhaio  and  Jain  worship,  or  the  more  raried  pcrsonifieatkms 
of  the  Brahraanical  system* 

6«  Saulptured  excavations,  as  those  of  Mahkmaleipur,  &c« 

With  respect  to  the  sepulchral  monuments,  it  is  desirable  to  asoer^ 
tmn  whether  there  are  any  ancient  capitals  of  sovereigns  in  theif 
▼idnity,  to  whom  they  might  have  served  as  burying^places.  S<Nne 
observations  on  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  surrounding  localities 
will  be  useful  in  determining  whether  they  were  fiuuily  tombs  of 
4ynasties,  tombs  of  particular  tribes  or  castes,  the  common  sepul- 
chres of  large  communities,  or  structures  erected  in  commemoration 
ef  the  slain  in  some  remarkable  battle. 

Do  any  of  the  stones  emploved  in  buUding  these  sepulchral  mo« 
ninnentt  appear  to  have  been  chiselled }  Are  the  quarries  near  that 
supplied  them,  and  do  they  seem  to  have  been  construeted  by  the 
labour  of  numbers,  hastily  collecting  rude  materials,  or  by  workmen 
mh»  had  Idaure  to  erect  mere  ^borate  structures  ? 

Are  there  any  circles  of  stone,  great  or  small,  surrounding  these 
iemhs,  or  any  single  stones  of  superior  height  and  size,  that  might 
.  have  been  erected  as  particular  marks  or  trophies  ? 
.  Imiuiries  are  suggested  among  intelligent  Natives,  relative  to  the 
traditions^  kc.  i^pEirding  these  structures.  The  dass  of  Feddioi 
er  Native  i^yskians,  lbs  JoHihes,  or  a8tronomers>  and  frequently 
the  head  ryots  of  villages,  are  recommended  as  the  mostintdligent 
and  unbiassed  sources  of  information, 

COINS. 

The  great  utility  of  coins  in  illustrating  history,  renders  it  deth- 
aUe  that  either  ancient  coins>  or  accurate  casts  or  drawings  of  them> 
should  be  collected. 

The  ancient  coku  found  in  the  peninsula  oi  India  may  be  divided 
faito  four  classes : 

iw  Eemaa  and  Gleek»  which  are  easily  cUbtiiigidshed  hf  the 
ehaiatter  md  the  outlines  of  the  igures. 

2*  Mohammedan  coins  of  the  different  dynasties,  Arabic,  P^rsian^ 
Pa«4n,  Megnli  &c.,  and  semethiiea  of  the  Caliphs  who  reigned  pre- 
viously to  the  first  Mohammedan  invasion.  They  are  distinguished 
hy  uneripHona  in  Atabio  or  Persian,  and  few  of  them,  excepting  the 
Zodiac  coins,  have  figures  of  any  living  creature.  They  are  either 
hmnd  or  square. 

d*  Hindoo  ooina  of  various  descriptions)  somettmes  wkh  only 
inscriptions  in  Swiscrit  in  the  Devan6gari  character^  but  genenAy 
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distinguished  by  emblems  of  reli^on,  by  figures  of  deities  and  of 
animals,  and  by  heads  of  sovereigns,  frequently  very  rude.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  Rdma  Tanka,  a  gold  coin,  convex  on  one 
side  and  concave  on  the  other,  on  which  the  coronation  of  Rdma  is 
represented  5  and  the  Canoge  coins,  on  some  of  which  is  represented 
a  king  enthroned,  on  others  an  idol,  &c. 

4,  Ancient  Persian  or  Parthian  coins,  with  inscriptions  in  the 
Pahlavi  character,  and  somedmes  in  Greek.  These  are  rarely 
found  in  India,  and  generally  represent  the  fire  worship  on  one  side- 

Curious  coins  are  often  presented  at  certain  pagodas,  as  Tripatti, 
Trivalore,  and  PaddapoUam.  Chinese  coins  are  also  occask)naIiy 
found  on  the  sea-coast. 

In  describing  coins,  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  such 
as  were  intencfed  for  money,  and  such  as  served  the  purpose  of 
medals.  , 

;  COUNTRIES   AND   PEOPLK. 

If  there  are  any  races  in  India  with  woolly  hair,  their  history 
should  be  investigated,  as  they  are  probably  not  of  Asiatic  origin* 
^    An  account  of  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  peninsula,  both  domestic 
and  agricultural. 

An  account  of  the  Abyssinian  slaves  on  the  western  coast  of  thi 
peninsula,  their  numbers,  and  the  date  of  their  transportation 
thither. 

Are  there  any  traces  of  a  colony  of  Abyssinians  in  Cfentral^In^ 
or  among  the  VeMars  of  the  Carnatic. 

An  account  of  military  tribes ;  the  composition^  organization^ 
discipline,  and  tactics  of  Native  armies,  and  any  elucidation  of 
mffitary  institutions  and  the  art  of  war,  under  the  different  empires 
which  have  successively  existed  in  India. 

An  account  of  the  Parsees,  their  numbers,  religion,  and  literatiurer 

The  history  of  the  small  Jewish  kingdoms  in  Southern  Arabia 
Which  were  destroyed  by  Mohammed. 

Some  account  of  the  secret  association  at  H&neseram,  whlc^ 
If  isaid  to  be  governed  by  laws  much  resembling  those  of  free<^ 
ttiasonry. 

Partiicmkrs  of  the  education  of  dancdrs  ahd  singers,  with  any 
rules,  written  or  oral,  r^arding  these  mrts  $  the  rights  of  property 
in/emale  dancers  \  the  castes  into  which  their  children  are  adxai^iqd  5 
and  their  customs  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  chitdreQ»especial||f 
of  the  wieaver  teibe. 

An  account  of  the  Lahhis  of  the  southern  provinces  of  fihe 
^ninsula. 

Infbrmatiou  relative  to  the  practice  of  burying  ^ve^  whick  exists 
in  the.  provinces  north-west  of  Madras.  .    I 

An  accotmt  of  ^y  races  of  mountmneers  whose  habits  ,aod 
customs  diffier  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neig^bounng 
pWns.  .   .; 
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An  account  of  the  ceremonies  and  practices  of  the  pilgrimii  at  the 
temples  in  Central  and  Southern  India ;  particularly  those  of  Tri- 
valore  and  Paddapollam^  in  the  Jageer,  with  specimens  of  articles 
presented  as  offerings  at  these  temples. 

An  account  of  maritime  tribes  from  Bombay  northwards^  and  of 
the  people  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 

ABCHITECTUBB. 

'  A  translation  or  abstract  of  the  Silpa  Sdstra,  and  some  exposition 
of  Hindoo  architecture,  including  particulars  of  the  building  mat^ 
rials  in  use,  especially  the  preparations  of  the  various  lands  of 
chunam  and  cement. 

DetaiU  regarding  the  building  of  pagodas,  forts,  palaces,  bridge 
dykes,  &c.,  with  the  dates  of  their  erection. 

The  pagodas  of  Tripatty,  Trincomalee,  Chillambram,  Cdnjipuram, 
Seringam,  and  Rimeseram,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice ',  and 
among  the  most  remarkable  forts  are  those  of  Gii^gee,  Velif^e, 
Chandemagore,  Seringapatam,  Pennakonday,  Trichinppoly^  Biudi? 
gul,  and  Pdamcottah,  with  the  durgas  or  hill-forts  in  the  3aran^al« 
ttie  Mysore,  the  province  of  Canara,  &c.  j  many  of  the^e  are  sup- 
posed to  be  very  ancient.  The  worlw  of  Gii^ee  may  be  insta^<»5cl> 
which,  with  any  particulars  of  the  former  governments  of  th^  ptoc^ 
Would  of  themselves  form  a  subject  of  curious  inquiry. 

The  pagoda  and  town  of  Shiva  Samudram,  near  the  ia}l&  of  the 
Cave^,  deserve  particular  description. 

A  drawing  of  the  bridge  thrown  over,  the  Cavery  at  Seringapalam 
by  the  Dewan  Poomeah,  and  called  the  *  Wellesley  Bridge,*  witha^ 
aiccbunt  of  the  manner  of  its  erection  and  its  dimensionsi  would  aba 
be  highly  interesting.  . 

The  Hindoo  province  of  Xanjore  escaped  entirely  the  rava^s  of 
Mohammedan  fanaticism,  and  all  its  institutions,  religious  and 
domestic,  exist  at  this  day  in  their  original  &tate.  An  autho^tio 
account  of  the  magnificent  temples  in  the  fortfes^c^  and  towns  of 
Tan j ore.  Coriibnconum,  lyiaySiTram,  Trivalore,  Manargoodyj  and 
Andiarcoil,  would  be  extremely  valuable.  The  sculptures  in  th^ 
temple  of  Andiarcoil  are  particularly  rt*commcnded  to  aU^utiQc^Ai 

.    '  IDAKDED   TENURES,   AGRICULTT7BK,  &tf. 

'  Copfes  and  translations  of  all  kinds  of  deeds  and  instnmcienM  for 
liie  transfer  of  property,  with  a  notice  of  the  countries  a^d  periods 
to  which  they  refer.  ^  ; 

To  ascertain,  with  respect  to  grants  of  land  in  general^  ^vh^^r 
the  land  itself  is  in  any  case  bestowed  by  the  gr^t,  01;  only  the 
landlord's  share  of  the  produce  or  revenue.  .  ,..   .. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  tenures  were  establisf^^,  in  the 
^outh  of  India  by  the  princes  of  the  Chola  and  Pdndiyan  dynasties^ 
previously  to  the  conquests  by  the  Camatic  sovereigns,  in  the  thir- 
teenth^ fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
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Notices  of  the  aneient  and  modem  Hindoo  tyttems  of  agrifinl- 
tttre^  and  of  the  apportionment  of  t&e  produce  of  the  aoU. 

A  statement  of  the  proportion  of  Mohammedan  to  Hhuloo  cut* 
tivators  in  the  several  provinces. 

An  account  of  the  local  products  of  the  soil^  and  of  the  various 
manures  in  use. 

An  account  of  the  culture  of  the  different  kinds  of  indigo^  of  sugar^ 
rice^  and  opium. 

An  account  of  the  culture  of  tohaoco^  and  of  the  date  of  its  first 
introduction  into  India  5  and  of  the  pepper  and  hetel  Tines. 

A  description  of  timber  trees^  with  a  collection  of  speeimens. 

The  history  of  the  division  of  the  produce  of  the  ioO  between  the 
cultivators  of  irrigated  lands  and  the  several  provinces  of  the  penln-^ 
aula;  when  this  division  was  first  established;  its  cause;  tiie 
ori^hial  rates  of  division^  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of  these  rates 
onder  different  sovereigns  or  goveimments. 

An  account  of  the  extent  to  which  irrigation  is  carried  hi  Sootiiem 
India^  and  of  the  works  of  art  erected  for  that  purpose^  accompanied 
by  drawings  and  plans. 

An  historical  account  of  the  Annicut  on  the  river  Cavery,  and  of 
the  first  conversion  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Tambnipoumie/ift 
Tinnevelly^  to  purposes  of  irrigation. 

ARTS  AND  MANUFACTUBfiS* 

An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  arts  in  general  |  the  emeMng  of 
oie»)  refining  and  working  of  metals )  works  in  ivory^  wood^  pot- 
tery^  silk^  cotton^  &c. 

Descriptions  of  Native  processes  for  the  preparation  of  various 
articles  of  domestic  consumption  :  such  as  coloured  powders^  dyes, 
cosmetics,  varnishes^  gilding,  real  and  imitative;  and  the  other 
ornamental  works  which  the  Hindoos  so  skilfully  employ  in  the 
decoration  of  wooden  idols,  toys,  &c. 

Models,  drawings,  or  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  implements,  with 
descidptions. 

'  A  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  navigation  among  the  Arabs, 
and  of  the  art  of  ship  and  boat-building,  as  well  in  their  ports  as  in 
those  of  India.  Models  of  grabs,  dows,  denies,  masula  boats,  cata- 
marans, and  canoes,  would  materially  illustrate  this  subject. 

An  account  of  the  constitution  of  a  musical  band,  and  a  descrip- 
iton  of  the  various  musical  instruments  in  use,  with  specimens. 

An  account  of  the  musical  notation  of  the  Hindoos,  with  a  history 
of  their  attainments  in  the  science  of  mu^ic.  Some  of  their  most 
popular  airs,  as  examples,  would  enhance  the  value  of  communica- 
tions on  this  subject. 

An  account  of  the  Gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Hindoos  and  Mo- 
hammedans 5  their  arms  and  warlike  engines,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive; their  method  of  taking  wild  Rniinals  and  game^  and  thf 
instruments  employed  for  these  purposes* 
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NATURAL   HISTORY. 

N^ral  History  id  all  iU  dopnrtioQntfl  still  offers  a  wide  field  of 
research  in  India.  Many  districts  have  been  but  superficially  ex- 
aipined,  as  to  their  animal^  vegetable,  and  mineral  productions ; 
and  even  the  varieties  of  the  human  race  have  not  been  sufficiently 
considered.  Communications  on  this  branch  of  science  would  there- 
fore be  particularly  valuable. 

The  principal  rivers  will  probably  furnish  many  new  species  of 
fish  s  and  the  various  methods  of  taking  them,  as  well  along  th^ 
poast  and  in  harbours  as  in  rivera>  would  form  a  good  subject  for 
investigation. 

.  The  method  of  conducting  the  several  pearl-fisheries,  tbeir  extent 
Md  annual  produce,  form  a  branch  of  this  inquiry. 

An  account,  of  the  breeds  of  cattle  in  Guntoor  and  Guz^at,  My« 
aonQ,  and  Vellorei,  and  the  cause  of  their  exceeding  so  remarkably  ijk 
size  those  of  Tanjore,  Malabar^  and  Canara  -,  also  an  apcou^  of  t]i^ 
various  breeds  of  horses,  both  aboriginal  and  Arabian^ 

An  account  of  the  Shen  Nai,  or  wild  dog,  accompanied  by  draw** 
ings  or  a  skin.  Does  it  attack  the  larger  beasts  of  prey,  aad  bunt 
hi  pecks  ? 

It  has  been  oberved  in  the  extensive  bamboo  jungle  on  the  western, 
side  of  the  peninsula,  that  tracts  of  the  forest  have  simultaneously 
died,  leaving  bare  patches  of  many  miles  in  extent,  and  that  de- 
structive irruptions  of  wild  elephants  into  cultivated  districts,  have 
On  some  occasions  been  owing  to  this  cause.  Does  this  phencuco^aon 
lake  piaee  in  other  parts  of  India  ?  Among  other  trees  as  well  ^ 
the  bamboo  ?  and  to  what  cause  is  it  to  be  attributed  ? 

MItCELLAVSOtrS. 

An  account  of  Eastern  caravans,  or  overland  commiinicatioBS  be- 
tween Europe  and  India,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  Un^os, 

An  account  of  the  former  and  present  state  of  the  Fiimboo  strait 
between  the  island  of  Ram^seram  and  the  main,  wltli  a  suittement 
of  the  causes  which  have  obstructed  its  nuvigation  by  large  vessels. 

It  is  suggested,  that  meteorological  account*  be  kept  iti  all  the 
cutcherries  of  Collectors,  with  a  view  to  dedudng  thence  a  general 
meteorological  account  of  the  peninsula* 

It  also  appears  to  be  desirable  that  the  meteorological  register 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  fofJowmij  introductory  remarks,  viz. 
'  An  account  of  the  height  of  the  station  akne  the  seii,  stating  whe- 
ther it  is  on  table-land  or  in  a  valley  ;  among  hiU^  or  woods,  near 
swamps  or  on  dry  ground.  An  account  of  the  soil,  the  gro!ogiC4il 
features  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  miricrd  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions, the  source  of  the  supply  of  water,  and  if  from  weUs^  their 
depth,  &c.  

It  is  requested  that  in  any  communications  forwarded  to  the  So- 
ciety, the  Native  names  may  be  written  iu  th^  original  character  a9 
well  as  in  English. 
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> ,       (Qfikiifmcd/rw$k  (^  Article  mmrUtti  Npmhtt  M  p.  ^7^ 
'Estimate  of  Power  applicable  to  Manufacturing  Industry^        ,, 

A^nisTiov  of  .th^  niitaml  ft)ree8  of  mftokind  is  ttn^ofed  in  nmim^ 
factures :  and  we  have  already  shown  thut  FMnoe  cdHt^lM  10^5^3^338 
persons  cf4)aUe  of  heii^  so  cxoployed,  but  that  IbBse  are  Mi  bt ; 
estimated  as  equivalent  to  no  mor^  than  ifiOS^flX9  eiifootive  laboiueni* 
in  e§tii;aatiQg  the  entire  power  applicable  to  manufiiaturiag  isdiwtfy 
in  Fraj^c^  we  must  take  into-ouc  calculations  the  extraneousi  fowe 
whidi  m^  q^  to  his  aa^istairae.  In  the  first,  plaoe>  we  muiitiidfl 
to  t^Q  ^puat  of  human  force  that  which  is  furnished  fay  horaesi 

The  number  of  horses  employed  in  the  various  Iabouk«of4adu6trj^y  ^ 
carria^^  draught,  and  ridiog^  is  estiaiated  at  300,0Q0.  ,   — 

The  auimate  force  ein{doyed  in  JPiench  Sodustry  may^  ^etefoi^  : 
be  arranged  as  follows  :  -  ;  *   ^ 

Inhabitfmtft..  Kl!,5d3,33d  equivalent  to  4,203^019  cfieetiva  Ubomsrs.  I 
Hirses 300,000 ..2,100,000  t.     . 

1  Tote!  of  animate  force,     6,303,019       '  "  ;   *        '  '' ;* 

IVfalcing  a  similar  calculation  for  Grea;t  Britaiq,  lye  shall  have  ,tiV    ?. 
following  table :  /  .       ,        j  ,.j 

Inji^bit^nts,..  10,000,000  equivalent  ta  4,264,893  cfefitlfQM^uMft. 
Horses......  ;.  350,000  , .•..1,750,000.    .  ^  ,  ,    .  .    „ 

Total  6,014,893 

Ireland  and  Great  Britwn    7,275,497 

Fnm  these  data  it  follows,  that  reckoning  the  tmimate  force  ' 
appliid  to  manufactures   only,  the  total  in  3ie  three  kingdoms 
exceeds  that  in  France. 

ThefWIowing  is  a  comparative  table  of  the  animate  force  applied 
respeiitlvely  to  agricfulture  and  to  manufectures  in  France  and  ji^  the 
three  kingdoms  :  , 

Awn^te  force  (ttjirricuUure)  37,278,^87'  32^«8;l^ 

Animate  force  (manufactures)   .      6^303,019.  7#2?5;497/  - 

'     ./  '\       '      Total  43,581,556  39,363^.'   ..!-. 

Were  pur  pi^ly  oonsideration  the  animate  foro&Bp|#cd^«o  .^brkt 

of  utility,  France  would  have  a  superiority  of  about  one-seventh'' 
over  the  tliree  united  kingdoms  j  bift  having  inview  aldD4he:tiM-*l 
face  of  territory  of  the  two  empires,  we  shall  see^  that  iu  proport^oa  / 
Great  Bfitafn  affof ds  sdbsistence  to  a  much,  greater  ftuaptilty  of  ^  - 
animate  f6rce'than^  France.  " 
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^  We  proceed  to  take  into  consideration  the  inanimate  forces  or 
agents  apfdicaU^  to  joanuftotiues^  in  order  to^mideteihe  view  of 
the  total  productive  and  commercial  force  of  ^e  two  countries. 
We  shall  confine  oimelTes  to  the  inanimate  agents-^ipratm*;  wind, 
and  steam.  The  total  number  of  miUs  in  France  is  reckoned  at 
76,000,  among  which  must  be  counted  10,000  wind-mills.  There 
Temain>  therefore,  66,000  water^^miUs,  and  it  is  eaty  to  fona  an  idea 
of  the  work  which  these  can  perform* 

The  totftl  weiglie  of  grain  of  aU  kinds  deB^rered  ibr  CTft^dfiig  fs, 
on  an'  tfrertige,  seven  mfllions  of  kilogrammes  a-year.  It  is  ascer- 
tained also,  that  the  force  necessski^y  to  grind  1000  kilogrammes 
is  eqital  to  a  day's  labour  of  56  men.  l^ven  miQions,  tnerefbre^ 
multiplied  by  56,  will  will  give  392,000,000  days*  work  for  the 
total  force  employed  in  the  grinding  of  com  :  this,  divided  by  SOO 
working. days,  will  give  1,306,666  men. 

Supposing  the  work  of  the  wind-mills  in  France  to  be  equal  to  liie 
forceof  106^66  individuals, therevnH  remain  the  labourof  1,180,000 
men  for  the  water-mills.  ' 

It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  total  power  of  the  hydraulic  machines 
used  in  forges,  mines,  and  works  of  all  descriptions. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  this  power  cannot  exceed  the  third  part 
of  that  of  grinding-  mills.  We  will  take  in  round  numbers  1 ,500/XX> 
effective  labourers  "to  express  the  power  of  the  water-milb,  and  all 
the  hydraulic  machines  of  France.  Without  making  any  fresh 
draughts  'ftbm  the  mass  of  waters  never  yet  brought  into  use,  the 
service  of  the  waters  now  employed  might  be  augmented  a  third  at 
least,  and  a  total  motive  power  be  inunediately  given  to  equal  the 
animal  labour  of  two  millions  of  robust  men,  working  three  hundred 
days  in  the  year. 

I  hav^  assl^ned  that  the  total  force  of  the  wind-mills  devoted  to 
grindagQ  is  equal  to  the  annual  labour  pf  .I26,666«  I  will  double 
this  amount  in  order  to  express  besides,  the  force  of  windrmills  em-* 
ploy^in  the  various  branches  of  manufacture :  the  result  will  be^  that 
the  total  power  derived  from  wind,  by  the  mills  of  France,  is  equi- 
valent to  the  annual  labour  of  253,333  men. 

I  proceed  tp  the  force  which  the  wind  supplies  to  navigation. 
According  to  my  calculations  ^Uie  motive  ibrce  which  ^e  wind  for- 
nishes  to  the  whole  shipping  of  England,  may  be  intimated  as  equal 
to  the  labour  of  twelve  millions  of  men.  As  the  shipping  of  France, 
forms,  in'  the  total,  about  a  fourth  in  tonnage  of  that  of  England,  the 
powtr  of  wind'i^ppUed  to  navigation  in  Fnmce  will  be  that  of  three 
millionf. 

It  femaans  for  me  to  speak  of  the  power  ftimished  by  steam. 

According  to  the  result  of  my  inquiries,  the  total  force  of  steami- 
engines  in  France  cannot  be  supposed  to  exceed  tluit.oi^  60,000 
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ijrmmni^  iba  ^a«t  4)f  wbidv^qitate  tht.'Mih.ef  480jjOOO  tt^a  Mm- 

Ghreat  Britain  possessei  in-  6tean>«nginer  a  oo^^  Ibree  ef,  «t 
laaat,  900,000  dynamei^  equivalent  to  the  poww  of  6^400,000  mai 
turliing  a  windh. 

By  bringing  together  the  various  results  we  have  above  stated^ 
^f(%  g«t  the  following  table. 

France.  OreaC  Britain. 

MiUiandhydrauliottftolunes..  U&QOfiOOmfiik     lt»00jdtX>  mm 

Wmd-mills    ,,., 253,333  JW0,000 

Wind  and  navigatioQ  ....,,..  3,000,000  15,000,000 

Steam  engines 480,000  6,400,000 

Tetal      6,233,383  19,840,000 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  two 

empires,  the  total  of  the  inanimate  force  applicable  to  the  works  of 

all  kinds,  in  France,  is  scarcely  more  thsui  a  fourth  of  the  sam^ 

force  in  Great  Britain. 

General  table  of  the  power  employed  in  manufkctures  ^d  com* 

merde: 

France,  Oreai  BriiaiM, 

Animate  force, , , , .  6,303,019  7,?75,497 

Inanimate  force 5,233,333  19,840,000 

Total  manufacturing  force. .   1 1,536,352  27,1 15,497 

Ireland  1,002,667 

28,118,164 
Tims  the  force  applied  to  manufiu^tures  and  commerce  in  th^  three 
kingdoms  is  neaifly  treble  that  of  France. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  total  force  of  the  two  countries': 

France     .         Tie  Three  Kimgthm, 

Arricultural  force 37,278,537  82,088,147 

Manu&cturiag  force 11,536,352  28,118,164 

Total  48,814,889  60,206,311 

Summing  up  generally  the  animate  and  inanimate  force  employed 
in.  agriculture  and  manufactures,  we  shall  find : 

Frtmce,  The  Three  JCfajdhi^j, 

Animate  force 43,581,556  39,363,^ 

Inanimate  force ,,..       5,233,333  20,842,667 


Total  48,814,889  60,206^11 


^  A^hrnameiseoualto  1000  kilogrammes,  raised  to  the  height  of  s 
thousana  metres.  Eight  workmen,  turning  a  winch,  can  in  a  day  raise  a 
tiHwaand  kilogrammes  to  the  height  of  1000  metres,  Uiat  is  to  say,  can  pep* 
fimuL  a  dyoame  of  labour* 
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The  iMm  wfaioh  ire  famre  tlra^  i^hrM>  iMy  fcmifli  OAllflr  fer 
compari^oni  of  the  pea$eBt  Unportaace.  Tbey  «erye  to  p9(vifo  tbftt 
^  qiiaiitity  of  agncultiual  force  in  the  iwo  ooimlrifii  19  ift  fro^ 
portioiL  to  the  produce  of  the  soil  1  aad  tb»t  tb#  lotnlity^  the  fo^q^ 
employed  in  manufactures  is,  likewLse,  in  proportion  to  the  total 
amount  of  manufactures  at  their  commercial  value^ 

Having  thus  exhibited  the  comparative  productive  pow^i  pi 
France  and  the  British  Empire  in  1826,  we  proceed  to  present  a 
similar  statement^  formed  on  approxinaative  estimates,  for  the  epoch 
of  178O.  From  this  we  shall  perceive  the  vast  changes  that  nave 
taken  place  in  the  comparative  resources  of  the  two  epochs. 

About  the  year  1780,  the  population  of  France  amounted  to 
34,800>000  inhabitants  $  that  of  the  three  kingdonis  was  then  t 

In  Great  Britain 8,500,00Q 

In  Ireland ;•...    4,000,000 

Total  12,600,000 

The  respective  productive  and  commercial  forces  estimated  ii^ 
effective  labourers^  at  the  same  period,  may  be  thus  stated. 

Animate  force 34,683,106  27,226372 

Hydraulic  machines  and  mnd-miUs     1,209,660  1,054,460 

IVlarine  (wind.) 3,000,000  3,000,000 

38,792,666  31,281,032 

C0M7ABIS0N  OF  THE  TWO  EPOCHS,  1780  AND  1826, 

Productwe  and  commercial  force  estimated  in  effective  labourers, 

France.  The  Three  Kingdoms, 

1826 48,814,889  60,206,311    . 

1780 38,792,666  81,281,032 

Iiioreaseintiiespaeeof40year8,  10,022,223  28,925,279 

Average  increase  per  annum. . . ,         217,092  628,010 

In  order  to  render  these  results  still  more  conclusive,  we  will  give 
the  number  of  individuals  of  oiir  species,  of  all  ages  and  se^es,  wliic^ 
it  would  require  to  form  an  equivalent  to  the  productive  and  com^ 
jodercial  force  possessed  by 

France,  The  Three  Kingrdoms. 

In  1826 109,207,032  134,405,604 

In  1780 86,883,638  70,069,99? 

Increase  in  46  years 22,323,394  64,346,607 

Aforege  annual  increase 485^1  1,308,817 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  the  46  years  which  have  just  elapsed,  the 
luigmentatkm  in  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
incUastry,  and  in  the  natural  population  of  the  oeople  has  added 
erery  year,  on  an  average,  to  die  force  of  Prance,  that  of  9i7>09fi 
effective  labouring  men ;  to  the  force  of  the  three  kingdoms,  that  of 
M8/)10, 
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M.  supposing 'tkiit  iheaugt&entitioiii  of  the  population  has  been 
annually,  daring  iAm  lapse  of  time,  466/291  for  Frakice^  and 
1,898,617  fot  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  temporary  distress  which  has  affected  Great  Bntaln.  Iui9 
induced  some  superficial  observers  to  imagine  tliat  the  prosper!^  of 
that  empire  h  arrived  nt  the  point  at  which  it  must  bej^n  to  T^kio^ 
grade,  A  single  glantje  at  the  statements  we  have  just  presentixl, 
"will  he  sufficient  to  prove  the  contrary  to  all  who  are  m!ling  to  Icam 
how  to  appreciate  justly  the  value  of  the  productive  and  coiamefdid 
resources  of  empires.  As  long  as  the  increase  of  these  resourqei 
ghall  continue  to  make  such  gigantic  strides  as  those  we  bare  h^^ 
measuring,  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  fur  from  retrograding^  or  re- 
remaining  stationary,  will  even  augment  more  and  more,  m  spile 
of  the  imprudenee,  or  the  madness,  it  may  be  term^  of  a  g^t 
number  of  her  speculators.  . 

It  would  require  a  volume,  and  a  very  comprehensive  ex^sur^  of 
details,  to  show  by  what  means  it  can  have  happiened,  that  in  ^ 
i9P9Ci^of  46  yean,  a  country,  not  so  large  as  France,  and  not  ti^ly 
40  popidou8>  has  been  able  to  augment,  in  a  triple  d^ree,  Its  pro- 
ductive and  commercial  means.  J  propose  to  explain  the  secr^jt  of 
this  great  cEsproportion  in  my  work  on  the  productive  force  of 
Great  Britain.  '        " 


ComparUon  of  the  ProducHve  and  Commercial  Forces  ^  Frtktoe 
with  those  of  Great  Britairu  '■•■    t  ^  • 

If  v^  deduct  fh)m  the  total  force  connected  1di&  manu&ichiierSij 
the  particular  portion  appUed  to  navigation  and  carriage,  and  which, 
cQu^ecpiently,  has  for  its  object  the  transfer  of  prodtH^i^,  there  inBi 
remain,  for  ^e  force  employed  in  production,  in  Prance,  5;4S^/ldl^? 
in  t)ie  three  Idngdoma,  11,948,1^.  '     . ''^' •*/ 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  \ mIuc  of  the  manufacturers*  produce  ia 
the  two  bountries,  bears  a  \  ery  sensit>lc  proportion  to  their  te- 
apectivn  natural  productive  forces.  In  fact,  witli  a  natural  pro-* 
ductive  force  of  6,436,352  illective  labourers  in  France,  the  manu- 
focturied  ptodoce  is  estimated  at  l,8t)0,000  firancs  :  and  at  tlie  kudl^ 
rate,  11,948,164  effective  lulxjurers,  that  is  io  shy,  the  omnber  of 
persons  in  Great  Britain  who  are  employed  in  manufacture  wxiuld' 
produce,  a^Qording  to  valuan^m  In  Vreuvh  imct*^,  n  t*»tal  aniJuaVf  nC 
d,34QiDQQ^WQ  frcms.  These  ttmmnto  imvih^osek^infa  MOT 
those  given  by  the  best  writes  of  ree^i^knee  on  jFieuch  and  Diitish 
industry.  Xh^s,  with  regiMrd  b»  ^eU  to  mftnufitrtmrea  as  tc^aajtkti- 
ture«  the  amount  of  the  respective  forces  which  our  ca|ciiilatf&iiif 
have  fiunished,  wffl  hhly  represent  the  comparative  vahie  i^)^^ 
class  of  the  produce  of  the  t^p  cpuirfrw.  ,^  woqlA  hf^  Jii£^««i- 
teresting  that'similar  estimates  ehoiM  be  iiUMle  of  ^he  foacesi  o^«P 
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the  gro^  eiD}urea  of  tbe  imiji^erae  f  ^dMiy  ri^^^ 
informatioa  with  respect  to.  their  power  aad  ifedoutfces  in  iwarand 
peace.  It  i»  to  be  hoped  that  the  differett  ^o^enunents  toill  .inn 
stitute  the  enquiries  necessary  to  furnish  the  meana'  of  mgktng*  Iht 
calculations  we  propose.  From  such  sources  we  mi|ght  be  able  to 
form  comparative  surveys  of  the  progress  and  decune  of  divert 
people  atnd  of  generations-  .  f 

The  results  of  our  statement^  appear  calculated  to  dissipate  many 
illusions  which  national  yanity  makes  us  too  ready  to  cberMh.  Ttey 
show  us  what  efforts  are  necessary  on  our  part  ere  we  can  equal  th4 
industry  of  our  formidable  rival ;  at  the  same  tin^e  they  show .  vm 
that  the  difference  at  present  existing  between  France.. and  Gre^ 
Britain^  is  far  from  presenting  that  desperate  inequality  of  .irittdb 
sotne  writers  have  given  an  alarming  picture* 

In  an  article  of  the '  Quarterly  Review/  No.  LXVII.,  on  thelils* 
^ry  and  prospects  of  English  industry,  the  productive  pow«r  ijit 
this  industry  is  compared  to  that  of  foreign  industry^  and  the  follow- 
ing result  obtained :  * 

,  / .  X4e8 1  .trafanx  industrlels  de  la  Gnoide-Bretaf^ne  <pour  la  f i^ricalioa 
aes^cotons  ^eulement)  ne  pourraient  pas  ^tre  aocomplis  par  8oifai)te« 
Q'eux  continents  parens  au,  continent  Europden,  en  ne  8uppo8anti^oeluir<cl 
^d'nne  industrie  moyenne  prise  sur  la  totality  du  globe.'  (1) 

' 'Since  the  manufacturing  force  of  France  is  to  tfiat  of  the^Thred 
Kingdoms  as  6^436,352  is  to  11,9489X64,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  least, 
as  one  is  to  two,  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  would  require 
aixt^tWocQoiiiients,  such  as  that  which  contains  France,  to  manu- 
facture all  the  cotton  which  ^is  spun  and  woven  in  Great  Britain, 
even  su{^$ing  the  productive  power  of  France  suich  less  ithaa  it 
realiy  is. 

' ! ,  A  simple  calculation  wiU  confirm  all  that  we  assume  on  thia  bead, 
liet  «$<  suppose,  carrying  even  still  further  the  view  of  the  British 
writer,  and  diminishing  as  much  as  possible  the  average  industry  of 
fiff^  :uniirwP — 

,^^.  tb».%  ,the  two  hundred  million  of  inhabitants  of  the  Europeait 
contJneii^t, ,  oi(nitting  ^France,  have  a  force  applicable  to  manufacturfi 
d<p!^t)le  only  that  of  the  31,600/)00  Frendi. 

^  ,$./rhat  the  SOOmUliong  of  Asiatics,  Africans,  and  Am^csan^/ 
hf^ve  a  similar  force  of  the  same  nature^  also  double  only  that  of 
^  3l,60Q,0(X)  inhabitaoxs  of  Franoeu 

'^,;jfbe' ittauAt  will  be;,  that  the  maaafhcturbg  force  of  the  itni-^ 
Vfffs^  W9«4d  be-  equal  to  five  times  thai  of  Franee,  and  as  Frttoce 

ftjili" ' ■  " —  '" 

.  f  Tli»  f«Uo«iDff  110  Ibt  origiaol  pan^gei  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review'  (No.  67, 

^  $13*),  to  urbich  ihe  PNnek  writer  evidently  aUnder ;  and  whicb  we,  therefore^ 

gwe  from  that  work  itself,  aumbertd  ta  con:esp9iHl  iridi  tftt  Fr^icb  pftseagea  itf 

tUe^Ezt. 
(9)  ^Hsr  totti  iikhntry  eould  not  be  performed hy  itzty-two  inch  continents  tJf 

Blieofe  iftjtkt  tramge  oonAMiki  el  tiM -wofkL' 
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tdotains  a4hirt7*^tiUri  part  <xf  the  it^iafaitatiti  of  the  n^obe,  It  IMdoM 
follow  thai  the  five  ihirty-seoonds  of  the  .Erendi  indwtrjr  wmM 
represent  the  average  isdutftry  of  Europe^  omittdng  Soglaiid^  If 
we  multiply  by  five  thirty-seconds,  the  manufBCturii^  focce  of 
France  valued  at  6,436^35^  effective  labourers^  ^e  have  for  average 
value  of  the  manufacturing  force  of  the  Universe^  suppoaing  an 
equal  population : 

Ut.  To  that  of  France »    .    .    ,  l/wj^tVHi 

2d.  To  that  of  continental  Europe    •....,    ^    .  f>,:^tv^^tNKi 

3d.  To  that  of  62  European  continents       m4fiXi,9^)G 

Productive  manufticturmg  force  of  the  three  kin  j(<IaiTi  s  1 1  fiiS^  1  f4 

Thus  the  estimate  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review*  proves  to  be  33 
times  too  miidi. 

The  writer  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review'  will  say  perhaps,  that  he 
only  meant  to  speak  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  he  it  a^ — fet  us 
examine  the  value  of  his  assertions^  regarding  them  in  thft  light. 

We  will  state  in  round  numbers  the  value  of  raw  cDtiant  ttt- 
ployed  for  spinning  and  weaving  during  the  year  1B24,  at  6^^300^060 
Aranes  for  France^  and  at  133,000,000  francs'  forEngkniL 

We  may  then  judge  of  the  following^  assertions  of  the  ^  QbaHiMfy 
Review/  made  at  a  venture,  in  order  to  mspire  liie  English  wHh 
an  extmvagant  idea  of  their  industry.  ' 

'  Quatre  Europesi  dans  leur  ^tat  actuel,  ne  poumueat  pat  tier  et  lis^ 
autant  de  coton  que  TAngleterre.'  (2)  ,       . 

Whereas  four  such  kingdoms  as  France  would  spia  and  -ireaiie 
tp  the  value  226,800,000  francs  of  cotton,  that  is  to  aay«  to^  the 
amount  of  93^800,000  francs  more  than  England  doea.    . .     .  . 

'  L'industrie  anfflwse  doit  fitre  dqultablement  (/hirfy)  re;^ard6e  ctmime 
^tmt  qnatre  fois  plus  grande  que  celle  de  tous  les  autres  contlaents  piM 
ensemble.'  (3)  '    t  > 

Four  times  all  the  continents  must  be  taken  to  mean  at  leai^t  fo^ 
times  France,  and  we  have  just  seen  how  much  this  number  of  king- 
doms such  as  France,  would  exceed  in  industry  the  three  Bri- 
tish kingdoms.  What  shall  we  think  then  of  the  fofidwing^'  aa* 
sertion? 

*  Seize  eontiaents  pareils  k  I'Eorope  ne  pournuent  pas  mlanfkctm^ 
autant  de  coton  que  I'Angleterrew'  (4) 


(S)  '  All  Earope,  inppnsiti^  It  ai  indui^otis  as  Bngtand,  and  whoBy  i 
by  cotton,  could  not,  unassisted  by  machinery,  spin  and  weave  ai  miidi  of  that 
material  as  England  now  docs.' 

(3)  *  The  manufacturing  industry  of  England  may  be  fairly  com|nitdd  as  fan 
^es  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  coAtiasnta  taiu;a  coUedimlij/ 

(4)  '  Sixteen  such  continents  as  Europe,  in  the  average  state  of  nidast^y^if  "the 
whoAa  worid,  aad  eaelaaivdy  occupied  hf  cettoiiy  o«iiia  not  maaaflMliim  bo  mmA 
of  it  as  England  now  does.'  .  .  i.        v^ 
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Weliareproted  that,  atAf  16  such  countriM  asVranee  'would 
nmmfactore  seven  iime»  t»  mudi  cotlon  «i» 'England  do«8. 
'    To  crown  «dl  its  hypertjoles;  tMe  •  Quarterly  Review*  tells  us, 

'  L'lndustrie  moyeane  de  Phabitant  de  PAngleterre  est  mille  fois  ausal 
grande  que  I'industrie  moycnne  d'un  individu  de  toutc  autre  contr^e  du 
globe/*  (5) 

Yet  the  writer  whom  we  cite,  becoming  a  little  more  moderate,  is 
wining  to  admit  an  error  in  his  estimate,  to  the  amount  of  four- 
fifths,  and  to  content  hhnself  with  taking  two  hundred  times  the 
average  industry  of  the  Universfe,  for  the  minimum  of  British  in- 
dustry, supposing  an  equal  nmnber  of  individuals  in  England. 

If  it  excites  our  compassion  when  we  see  sovereigns  abaudooiog 
themselves  to  flatterers,  and  becoming  intoxicated  with  extrava- 
gatft  praises,  what  shall  we  say  of  a  whole  people  who  are  to  be 
«a{>lSvaled  by  similar  adulations  ?  But  I  hdve  too  high  an  opinion 
of  ftitish  good  sense,  to  doubt,  that  the  English  will  perceive  iti 
tkc  end,  all  the  abmnrdity  of  these  complimentary  statements.  I 
atmot;,  however,  abstain  irom  a  remark  y^rbk^  uni^Drttaiatdy  is  t6o 
wdl  justified.  The  British  writers  reproodi  us  nnceasfti^y  with 
nifkut  ikj^y  call  French  vanity,  with  our  over-rat^  esteem  for  our 
lafxun^rymen,  cuad  our  adudratlon  of  our  oaUve  land^  While  tkey 
load  us  witli  such  reproaches,  we  have  an  iustanoe,  in  thia  thek 
parallel  of  the  productive  power  and  the  industry  of  their  island, 
Kffth  ih6  indtistry  and  productive  power  of  the  whole  imiverse,  <rf 
Hie  pitch  to  which  they  carry  their  own  blindness  and  their  rho* 
^tainantade. 

■  '  WAce  the  peace,  the  annual  augmentation  of  the  resources,  both 
productive  and  cotamercial,  of  Srance  and  Great  Britain,  far  sur- 
passes the  average  amount  which  we  have  given  above.  In  France 
ttus  augmentation  is  equal  to  the  work  which  a  million  of  persons^ 
of  all  ages  and  sexes,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  ft^rce, 
^ould  pecfbtm.  In  Great  Britain  the  annual  augmentation  exceeds 
the  power  of  two  millions  of  persons  of  every  age  and  sex,  un- 
aided by  extraneous  force. 

,  Confining  our  attention  to  the  human  force  alone,  we  submit  the 
following  comparison  of  the  annual  increase  of  tUs  force  in  seven 
,4iffiBrant  European  nations : 

Increase  in  every  mUum  of  InhaditoffU, 

InPnuda .    27^027 

In  Great  Britam 16,667 

In  the  Netherlands 12,372 

In  the  Two  Sicmes. 11,111 

rS)'Biilllrf«f«lb  iMst  he  AMltiyKed  by  tli«  entire  po^ttkiioa  ef  4lte  #e¥M, 
Mftied  by  that  of  £ii«:UDd ;  sad  the  superiority  of  our  eighteea  or  twenty  mil- 
IftMS  oi  sa^eetB  will  thpa  be  at  leeat  as  one  tbouaaad  to  one,  orer  the  afcrago 
power  and  conditioa of  Msakind  al Urge' 
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hkBmwim.  .  ,  ►  .  .  i  v  •  *  '.  H),627' 
In  AuBtm.  ....♦••.♦.  10,114 
la  France 6»5d6 

Supposing  the  annual  increase  to  continue  at  the  same  rate,  among 
the  nations  just  enumerated,  the  population  would^  doublecL 

InPmsaiain.    •»••••••..  SGyean:  *    i 

In  Great  Britfiin  in  .•»•»»!•••:  4S  ...- .     > 

In  the  Netherlands  in  ..•«•••    •  56^        ,    .   r 

In  the  Two  Sicilies  in 63 

In  Russia  in  ..•••..•••,  66 

InAustHain 69' 

In  France  in  • •    .  109 ! 

And  thus  France  would  descend  by  degrees  below  Prussia  Gnai| 
Britain^  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  and  Austria.  ,, 

This  is  the  alarming  result  which  it  behoves  us  to  i2iBa.oii.tbe 
consideration  of  our  statesmen,  and  on  the  energetic  patnotisiq.if 
oiur.good  citizens,  as  a  motive  for  the  united  efforts  of  all  JPsfn^ 
men,  whether  of  public  or  private  station.  By  this  inciispniffMJn 
concurrence  of  all  persons  and  parties,  the  increased  developmeii^fif 
our  national  resources  may  be  made  to  raise  ua  ftom  tUa  l^vfroflt 
position  on  a  scale  which  furnishes  a  sure  index  of  £urop^an,|ffqfi[; 
pqrity.  Let  us  forget,  as  did  the  ancient  Romans  iq  the  tkajftrfii 
great  public  need,  every  sentiment  of  discord  and  baiared^  to  tHij^ 
only  of  the  safety,  the  grandeur,  the  glory  of  thecountry^  apd  Q§i^ 
monarchy.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  afioen4>  amooi^.  the  ^gn^  At* 
ropean  nations,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  point  oia»§ppmif^ 
tion  ?  I  thinJc  it  is.  But  what  are  the  mean^  to  be  fgniJ^ffaM 
Writers  of  more  abilities  than  I  possess,  will  poiftt  out  those  i|h^»% 
and  in  greater  number  and  of  more  eiKcacacious  power,  %ui  aaf 
which  I  can  devise.  For  my  country*s  sake  I  shall  re)ojk%  at  their 
doing  so  3  and  I  exhort  them  to  «nter,  without  delay,  on  so  afiit:^ts 
career.  For  myself,  I  merely  attempt  at  present  to  set  op  a  few^N^ 
marks,  and  to  point  out  a  few  errors.  This  is  the  ol^^eot  of  my  wqilw 


CfiARACTEa  OF  Nativk  Convekts.*  "'*'" 

Orft  leaders  are  not  now  to  be  informed  of  tiie  great  smtts  lltai 
have  been -expended,  and  the  many  lives  that  have  been  loat  hi  tfcft 
cause  of  Christian  Missions  in  India;  but  what  have  been  tjie  actfid 
fruits  of  those  Missions  is  still  coxisidered  by  many  to  b^  a  ioMbt 
Bubjudice.  One  fact  appears  indisputable,  that  no  Nadves  of  weMk, 
of  learning,  and  of  respectability,  have  become  professed  eonvertBte 
^te  Christian  laith,  but  that  they  are  almost  all,  if  notaltoge^Kk'iafl 
. ..  ' •  f* 

*  From  the  ^  Bengal  Chronicle.^  ^,/ 
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without  exceptiQn,  taken  from  the  infedor  castea  and  classes  of 
Native  society.  We  are  certainly  among  the  last  to  maintain  that 
poverty  is  )n  itself  a  disgrace,  ^at  ignorance  is  a  sin  where  the 
means  of  knowledge  have  not  been  possessed,  or  that  the  poor  and 
die  ignorant  have  not  as  clear  a  right  to  choose  a  religion  for  them- 
selves as  the  most  noble  and  learned  of  the  land  5  but  when  we  find 
tiiat  from  amongst  a  nxmierous  and  needy  population  such  as  that 
which  covers  the  face  of  India^  a  few  hundreds  of  poor  and  ignorant 
people,  perhaps  the  poorest  and  the  most  ignorant  of  all,  and  the 
most  addicted,  as  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  always  are,  to  the  pre- 
Tailfng  superstitions,  are  the  only  converts  made  by  the  preachers 
of  a  new  religion  professed  by  the  conquerors  and  rulers  of  the 
country,  we  confess  that  this  fact  suggests  an  inference  not  the  njost 
efeditaMe  to  their  motives,  which,  even  without  any  direct  evidenc^^, 
we  should  feel  it  almost  impossible  to  dislodge  from  our  mind.   ' 

In  opposition  to  this  inference,  drawn  from  general  considerations^ 
Iknd  tending  to  impugn  their  sincerity,  the  most  direct  and  positive 
evidence  to  the  upri^tness  of  their  conduct  and  the  goodness  of  theif 
fiioral  character,  has  been  given  by  the  Serampore]\fissionaries,who 
df  an  others  have  had  theamplestmeansof  forming  a  correct  judgment* 
In  the  'Monthly  Friend  of  India,*  for  May  1820,  they  assure  the  pub- 
lic that  the  Native  converts  employed  by  them  are '  the  most  upright 
imKmg  all  their  Native  servants,*  that  they  are  '  correct  in  their 
morals,  and  upright  in  their  conduct,'  and  that  among  several  hun- 
dreds in  their  service  they  find  none  '  equally  faithful  and  correct  in 
Adr  moral  conduct.*  In  the  '  Quarterly  Friend  of  India,*  No.  VII., 
vf^'A  is  also  edited  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  they  describe  the 
Kttdve  Christians  as^superior  to  their  countrymen  *  in  industry,  pro- 
bity, and  every  virtuous  feeling  as  well  as  in  information;*  and  that 
Hi  a  body, '  by  their  steady,  upright,  temperate,  and  sincere  conduct, 
Ihey  lefave  al!  the  Natives  behind  whom  the  Missionaries  have  known 
fa  India  during  the  fourth  of  a  century.*  This  is  strong  testimony, 
Mronger  conW  scarcely  be  given,  and  the  opportunities  of  informa- 
tioli  possessed  by  the  writers  cannot  be  doubted. 

Others,  who  have  not  had  so  good  opportunities  of  information 
as  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  but  who  were  likely  to  form  a  more 
impartial  judgment  from  the  fewer  data  which  they  possessed,  have 
pronounced  a  less  favourable  opinion,  and  have  been  supported  by  a 
fil^eiieq  to  several  most  condemnatory  facts,  the  oorrectoess  of 
which  is  not  denied,  and  the  force  of  whicli  cannot  by  any  explana- 
tipn  ^  avoided.  The^r«<  of  these  hcis  that  we  shall  notice,  is  the 
pfesesatation  of  a  petition  to  the  late  Bishop  Middleton  by  seven 
Native  converts,  complaining  that  the  promises  held  out  to  them,  by 
ij^hioh  they  had  been  induced  to  forsake  their  former  religion,  were 
not  raalized.  The  supposition  that  any  such  promises  were  ever  givea 
by  the  Missionaries,  we  of  course  put  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
knowing  as  we  do  that  it  is  utterly  unfounded  ^  but  the  allegation  of 

(Menial  Herald,  /W.  14.  2  P 

• 
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^5^  (Character  of  Ngtine  CannerU^ 

such  promises  \>y  the  coDverts  BufSciently  indicates  that  in  chaogiiq^ 
their  religion  they  contemplated  a  quid  pro  quo^  It  has  been  mmn-* 
tainedj  indeed,  that  the  petition  being  \\Titten  in  higb  flown  English 
-was  unintelligible  to  them^  and  that  they  were  in  ract  unscqu^iated 
^th  its  contents.  To  make  them  arrant  fools,  instead  of  a  Tory 
conunon  eqxi  of  rogues,  may  suit  a  purpose,  but  it  will  not  convtneo 
those  who  have  hod  the  means  of  being  acquainted  with  the  men ; 
ind  we  further  know,  on  the  most  undoubted  authority,  that  those 
very  converts,  with  several  others,  were  about  that  time  in  the  habit 
of  making  unasked  visits  to  the  person  who  prepared  the  petitiaa 
for  them^  and  that  he  only  threw  ipto  an  English  dross  tbos«  oflv»« 
plaints  which  he  had  freauently  heard  from  their  own  mouths*  iW 
iecend  fnct  which  we  shall  adduce,  has  connection  with  a  oontrovvisf 
on  doctrinal  points,  in  which  a  distinguisbed  Native  was  scMnetlaie 
dgp  engaged  with  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  Several  of  the  Nafi^^ 
converts,  learning  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  volunteered  their  sqpviqei^ 
and  offered,  for  due  consideration  given,  to  commence  forthwi^  * 
preaching  crusade  against  the  Missionaries.  The  qffcr  was  decBa^p 
but  it  has  left  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  all  impartial  persoi^  ^hii^ 
the  converts  consider  their  faith,  or  their  profession  of  i^tti,  f^t^ 
commodity  which  it  behoves  them  to  make  the  best  o^  by  si^yii^g  j^ 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Let  it  be  observed,  also,  that  a  ^tat^ooofL^ 
this  affair  has  been  before  the  public  for  more  th^  two  yf^dr^  y^Ar 
out  any  attempt  being  made  by  the  Missionaries^  ^  in  th^  wif^ 
ing  case,  to  deny,  explain,  or  palliate  it  by  any  ^ubti^jrfi)gei  iTST^.m- 
frain  from  commenting  on  a  similar  transaction  in.  wtdc^.  W^  ^fffSP 
oqrselves  concerned,  equally  indisputable  and  undisputed  i^  f(Q«<kl 
details,  and  f\arnishing  precisely  the  same  conclusion  as  t^  tbi^  ji^^iif^ 
and  char£^ter  of  the  converts.  We  the  more  willingly  dq.ti}^  ^ifl 
Vie  inay  hasten  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  th<^  .^i^ffii 
last  fact — not  the  last  in  our  list,  but  the  last  that  we  sh^  cf^oH^ 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  principal  particulars  hai^^  tgiJbfit^ 
been  recently  furnished  by  the  Serampore  Missiona^i^  thq^iS^i^flfa 
in  that  same  publication  which  has  sounded  forth  the  pral^.  Qf  A^ 
converts  for  steadiness,  sincerity,  uprightness,  a^d  f very  virtifOMS 
feeling.  However,  before  offering  our  oonoments,  we  b^  to  {urfaent 
our  readers  with  the  text,  being  an  extract  from  a  notice  of  tj^  ^p/t^- 
ceedii\g8  of  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Church  Missionary  Sociely,  wb|di 
speared  in  the  '  Monthly  Friend  of  India*  for  May  182^  5, 

'  On  the  premises  at  Mirza|iore,  a  small  Nali?e  Christian  coanbiiiaiQ' 
now  reside,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  18  baptijcedaduUs  atiid  oij^ht  citikircm. 
of  whonii  eight  of  the  adults,  and  seven  of  the  Qhildren^  huve  bfei^  Jrpi|h 
tized  durir\^  the  past  ^ear.  No  information  is  given  in  the  9epa|K  ifh 
spceting  the  conversion  of  the^e  persons,  or  whence  di^y  came;  we 
•shall  therefore  endeavour  to  supf^y  the  de&eteney  as  for  as  fiar  kaoww 
ledge  extends.  A  very  comideratk  m^forityt^th^  whole,  qduii$  f^d  ^kiU 
den,  have  been  drawn  from  Serampore,  or  Vie  other  Mtm<marji^a^fm 
connected  with  it.  Of  the  18  adultSj  eight,  it  seems,  have  he^  Dratu^ 
at  Mirzapore  during  the  past  year :  of  the  previous  ten^^  ar^  Ae  IwQ^* 
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Character  'qf  NdHve  Coftverts.  ^t 

Ing  i  Rodri  and  liil  wife»  Rottun  and  hia  wVe,  Lvke^  wife  Mary,  Giniga^ 
nar^yun,  *  Kanaee  Lai,  and  we  suppose,  Pureed,  wjiose  baptism  took 

fdace  up  the  conntrv — in  all,  eiffht  persons  :  the  others  camej^  perhaps^ 
iroin  Burd^ran  and  Meerut.  Of  tlie  15  baptized  during  the  past  year  we 
beiieTe  we  (i.  e.  the  Serampore  Missionaries)  mii^ht  claim  1 1 ;  but  we 
do  BOt  exactly  know  who  among  them  rank  as  adults,  and  who  as  chil^ 
'dren«  Their  names  are  Nubeen  and  his  wife,  Cheentamnnee,  the  wife  of 
Mshwanath,  Jutee  Lai  and  his  wife,  Peter  and  his  wife,  John  the  aon  of 
^riput  Sing,  Russeek  the  son  of  Rottim,  Bene  the  orphan  boy  of  our  latf 
excellent  brother  Bykonta,  and  Jutee-lai's  infant.  Besides  these  19  out  of 
tti€  24,  there  are  six  more  who  will  probably  be  introduced  in  due  tiroe| 
namely,  Shushee  and  her  son  and  daughter,  ^-ifh  Shadoo,  Ramojoy,  and 
Miidun,  formerly  students  in  Serampore  College,  There  is  a  cause  for 
alL  thfi»<-»*but  we  siiall  not  enlarge  further  on  the  subject,  than  to  6ay,  that 
m\^  is  not  the  way  to  carry  on  Chiistian  Missioua/' 

■  In  this  passage  there  is  evidently  sometliiTig  more  than  meets  the 
Jye,  ^nd  'that  we  ihay  let  our  readers  inti)  the  areitrta  of  the  affair^ 
We  ttitlst  inform  them  that  the  Serampore  ^lii^^sionarics  bebng  to  a 
pncrticular  body  of  Dissenters,  and  tViat  the  I^Ii,ssioTijmes  who  reside 
at'Mirzitpore,  (a  place  in  the  native  part  of  Calcutta,)  nre  mejnbcrs 
f)f  the  Glmrch  of  England.  The  simple  faft,  (hen,  appears  to  be  thk, 
fhkt  €he  Mlrzapore  Missionaries  being  aniinated  ^vitli  a  verj^  extra- 
totdfeary'  degree  of  zeal,  and  having  nri  proportionate  degree  of 
^ireeess,  in  the  work  of  conversion,  held  out  certain  pecuniary  In- 
littcrtwent^  in  the  shape  of  a  higher  rate  of  wiiges  to  the  Serampore 
cbnvefts  to  fbtsake  their  dissenting  instruf  tors.  The  converts,  to  the 
tratrbuttt  of  20  or  more,  very  willingly  clo  cJ  vnih  the  proposal,  and 
ttt^^  consequence  at  this  moment  sittin:^  within  the  pale,  and  en- 
j^yitigthe  smiles,  of  the  established  hierarchy*  ^Viih  the  private 
ieom^^ihts,  tsiplanations,  and  apologies  that  may  have  passed  be- 
*t^t^  the  two  parties,  we  have  nothing  to  do  j  but  we  think  it  right 
t^  add  that,  as  far  as  we  know  or  have  been  infbrmed,  no  puWd 
attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Mirzapore  .Missionaries  to  vindicate 
themselves  from  the  public  charges  against  them,  strongly  implied,  if 
not  expressed,  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  above  from  the  'Friend 
of  India.*  However  this  may  be,  the  character  and  motives  of  tbc 
converts  liitherto  can,  we  should  think,  no  longer  be  made  a  subject 
of  doubt.  This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  which  does  not  appear  to 
d^ve  occurred  to  the  Editors  of  the  'Friend  of  India,'  but  to  those  who 
have  noted  their  former  exaggerated  praises  of  the  Native  converts 
isti  is  the  very  firs4  that  would  present  itself.  We  eoidd  have  wished^ 
.indeM,  if,  in  addition  tp  the  feelings  of  irritation  which  they  not  uii- 
tlaturaHy  express,  they  had  given  some  indications  of  satisfaction  at 
having  discovered  the  hypocrisy  of  a  set  gf  impostors  who  had  sucr 

■ ■■■-.Ml  ,  ., M      ■■■    I      ■»■■■■■■  I  T I      I     Mil <0      I  'll     ■    ■' 

.  •  This  is  the  man  who  obtained  so  much  fa^^ourfrom  Ram  Mohun  Rov, 
and  while  with  him  regained  his  caste  as  a  bramin.    He  has  again  IhrowTi 
adde  his  poita,  ^nth  expressions'  of  sorrow  for  iU  f^08tacy>  which  we 
hope  may  be  sincere. — E(L  e/  Friend  of  India, 
*  '       2P2  .  - 
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IM59  4f^T$ipfiUfiMWU^ 

^gfitA  for  so  anaoy  yea^s  m.dK^?in|g  themi  «nd  ia  xpol^  ihfur^ 
the  instruments  of  deceiving  the  Qhristfan;  world.  .  This^  .liowey^ 
VrfLU  perhaps  too  much,  to  expect  Irom  them^  ^sA  yre  are  cpAten^ 
fhat  t^y,  hare  left  us  to  draw  this  inference,  and  to  point  the  pulfO^ 
attention,  to  it.  \Ve  trusty  liowever,  "whatever  mav  be.  puhUdjj  Aclf^ 
mitted  or  depied>  that  the  frequent  cecy^rence  of  these  and.  Plfmjbi; 
<;as^  will  sugjgeat  more  caution,  both  to  the  Missionaries  3^j)^<^ 
public^  and  lead  toan  impiovement  of  that  system  of  prosdj^i^ji^ 
that  haa  hitherto  been  pursued  with  a  success  «o  limited  in  it^.'faf^g^ 
and  so  feUacioud  in  ita  results.  ,   u  :t.  ^/o / 


,'♦1  -JO  Jil^ 


'     ■  AFVAltS  or  TH«  I>80CJIi:?f«      '      '  ''njcp  l-j^ubi 

Taa  foUowiDg  remarkable  facts  liave  been  brought  to  W^i^^f 
the  late  cause  agiiinst  Mr,  Elphinstone and  CapUuli  UobeiffO|iv  1 
at  Bombay,  and  adverted  to  in  our  last.     The  facts  lire  talLeti 
official  documents,  and  refer  to  Mr,  Elphlnstone  and  ihcj<it| 
ment  having  directed  the  execution  of  martial  laWf  even  to  tt 
tent  of  death,  both  in  the  Deccan,  when  Mn  Elpbinstorie  ^*^,^ 
mii^sioner,  and  sinccj  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Bombay  fer™ 

pn  the  15th  of  December  IS18j  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  app6)ijfe^ 
sote  Commissioner  t>f  the  Deccan,  by  an  ofticial  letter,  Vitten  % 
Mr,  John  Adam,  aa  SecreUiry  to  the  Governor-General^  in  tibe  iol** 
lowing  words;  .  ..  i  *     i}T    btl 

*  I  iim  directed  to  inform  you,  that  the  Gtsrcrnor-Genct^lM  pldbfed 
to  appoint  you  sole  Commissioner  for  the  settlement  bfl&e^verfflMFj^ 
oimquer^  Med  the  Peishi^,  and  to  vest  jrm  vdtk^  fiMsiik^y  tdiJbt 
exercised  according  to  tiie  esftiablished  prindplea  ?aiid  'luk^Offfeiiwq 
BtBtvko^  itoid  jfl  Civil  and  Military  ufAcnrnmiXkb^  ««9iirMl'fo.Mi* 
fomiio yaui^ instmolaoiis/  --.m   [v.i7i;i-jbnu  ^dj 

MK  filphhistone,  t^nro  months  afterwards;  ^tdmAr^in  90km»f^ 
1S19>  ap^nteil  Lieutenant  'Dnndaa  RMieitseii,  tfMhlA^  e0<liitq 
Bombay  BTihy/iole  Jidge,  inth  ML  cMl^ind  crinimd  $«lbd|iilii^ 
M>tt  Magi^iite,  sole  CoUector  of  the  i^vetnie;  and  vriiM  hlbtii#tedfcar^ 
difli^reikt  f\£iiie(iOA^itl  the  d«y  of  Pidolilah'and  the  tijd}^n^'«Mai|r|p^ 
vbieh  gttv^  this  milftdry  officer  s^btsotota^wei^  over  tlwtf^^ 
andaheietit  dty  ef  Poon^h/and  a  v<ery>tag«<di^ttftft)aM«Ml?$l^s 
BMMMh  being;  ^  isr^ell  k^mywtt,  lihe  eaj^tali^f  Hie  Mtlimtl^^iBptar^ 
afidm6V)f  theithOstpoplftkiifdcHiesinliidiit.   '   (..t).,.^^,  n^ sind 

Ifa''the-8toe1ett^inN)v'hicbi»h*I{ibris^  ' 

rftetncbunt'i^m^n  of  bU,  sole^Jtidge  OVer'k  fliW 
thian  is  comprised  within  the  Jurisdiciion  df*  dii 
Bombay,  Iv^  directs  bbntcT  ez^nte  mdtitiQ  Itf 
words:  '  '  •"'     '•'    ' •'  "  '""-  ^^^^  '^  V 

^  Vhith  tt/vifla^  Wg  i^nc^'snbmieted/^jr'i^^ 
tit  feiiemy  muit  be  ptitiiibiil  da  tet*^t*^^feb&di^fiia«im«^ 
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Vi^ cottitnandBug  officer  lit  Pooiiab^^  13^ directed toaiSdembfefi 
eotirt-martial  for  die  trial  of  snch  persons  ad  you  may  bring  befbre 
It^  Bhd  to.  inflict  ca|^ta]  punislttnent  immediately  on  conviction.  The 
«»une  course  must  be  adopted  with  regard  to  persons  in  Poonah,  who 
snail' conspire  against  our  Government^  and  likewise  with  aUban- 
clitti  who  may  assemble  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  capital*  I  par- 
ticWarly  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  inflicting  prompt 
and  severe  punishment  on  persons  of  this  description.  Prisoners 
talceii  from  bodies  of  Bajee  Row's  troops^  who  may  pass  through 
your  district,  in  the  course  of  military  operations,  must  for  the  pre-^ 
sent  be  regarded  as  regular  troops ;  but  parties  sent  to  plunder  the 
country  are  in  all  cases  to  be  considered  as  freebooters,  and  either 
Tefused  quarter,  or  put  to  deathj  after  a  summMj  inquiry  where  there 
is  any  doubt  of  their  guilt/ 

^  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to  offer  a  few  brief  observalioiis 
<l^  these  proceedings, 

'is^*  The  illegality  of  directing  the  execution  of  martkl  law  at 
alt '  l^b thing  but  the  necessity  of  each  Individual  case  can  justify 
it,  aiii  any  general  direction  to  execute  it  must,  therefore,  be  &legal. 
^f4,,Tlic  illegality  of  directing  the  ex^eeution  of  martial  la'v^*  under 
I^n  Elphlnatones  [K^wers,  which,  by  his  appointment,  *  were  to  foe 
exercised  according  to  the  estubliahed  principles  and  rules  of  the 
ficrvice/  of  which  martial  law  certainly  was  not  at  that  time  oae. 
3d,  The  vesting  a  aubaJtem  officer  of  the  army  with  such  powers- 

;  4tK  Joininj;  t!tc!  office  of  judge  and  of  exeeutioner,  by  martial 

95tb4  Tbetindiffeuence  with  which  Mt.  Elphms^QQ  t^lkd  ^. {capital , 
pwiishmeBl>.refiiaing  qjoarter,  and  putting  ta  death*  .     .  > 

-Ml.oTlHit>tk«ie'diieotioBS  shotdd  be  given  whilst  Foonah  ?vf&s  /in- 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  British  poweriand^  iiv  peitet^ 
HWflttilUl^jiand  iWUlst^epwrta  of  jtt«ti<^>  before  wbich  i^  t)me 
portpila  mgbtr  have  .faeen  bi^Ught^  were  not  only  eatafcM»f9drbvtr 
a0Ml%»!ifili^^; before  liieutenant  Robertson^  Let,  us  .s^ppoae^, 
ftibiBatailfeiittaataiky  person,  had, be^  imd  be&>rp  the  ]^ing>}Cpiii:t 
%ipttUbigi  ar:N*ti¥4$  to.  dea&  wider  the^eipstnic^oyify either, for > 
renmii9()quaitenik94%ia,lerm^  iur  a  pecfPP  C0n*>/ 

spi^i^liigfaaAt  likciQovwsitxmitf  or  fin;  putting,  him  to  deal^l^  afte^.o* 
summary  inqniryh^— can  there  be  any  doubt  that  suob  person  must 
have  been  convirted  of  murder  ?  No  wonder,  when  such  orders  as 
tb^Sic  are  jsaued,  that  we  hear  of  ofliceris  like  Lieutenant  Fenwi^:k 
putfing  persons  lo  death  in  cokl  blood,  or  refusing  quarter,  as  it  ia 
c^lcd,  when  the  partiea^  to  whcnn  it  is  rciusedj  have  never  attempted, 
rcsiatiince.  But  is  the  officer  who  obeys  these  instnuf^djip  ^^i^i 
gidlty  as  his  superior  who  issues  them  i  ;  -lii  iv/ 

^T9cJWW«fi4  ;.Mr^  El^WM^^  t^  W?,3e^t  as  qwampr  pffi^m- 
^itflfti.W.M.  ^^.S^iNoffOTiber  .1819^  jpd  ot  the  l&m  d»y  9|. 
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tM2  ^fian  f^iM  Diieeffai. 

.^clihiary  I8Sb/  tfaai  is,  in  lilQe  mor^  tliaa  tWd  motiUi*  trfler  Se 
rhad  ao  taken  his  seat  as  Ckivernor^  he  passed  a  ngolation  tor  aathd^ 
^rise  the  Goirernment  to  suspend  at  any  time  the  ftinctions  df  t^ 
criminal  courts  of  justice,  to  establish  martiaV  law  therein,  aoid  to 
•direct  the  immediaie  trial  of  persons  by  courts  martial^  imd  tbM 
4niiilediate  punishment  of  deaths  *  by  being  hanged  by  the  neck  tiH 
.they  are  dead.'  Lest  this  statement  should  not  be  credited,  ire 
sumex  a  copy  of  the  regulation. 

A.  D.  18^0.— Regulation  I. 

'A  Regulation  for  declaring  the  xj<Jwer3  of  the  Govcn*or  b 
Council  to  provide  for  the  immediate  puiiUiimciit  of  certain  affi'&cci 
against  the  state  by  the  sentence  of  courls-inartiaL  Faiiicd  fey  the 
tjovemor  in  Council  on  the  16th  FrlTruary  IbW,  rom^  *'  .: 
with  the  third  Falgoon  Sood  Sumbut,  or  Vehritmajct  cr 
Balbahan,  1741 ;  and  1st  of  Termadyonlavtil,  l'23r>,  of  the  iiiju^. 

*  TVTiereas,  during  wars,  in  which  tht:  British  Gavernnif  tit  h:^ 
been  engaged  against  certain  of  theNiitivc  Pqwcts  in  ludi 
persons  owing  allegiance  to  {he  British  Government  Iia...     ...  .;j 

urm^,  in  open  hostility  to  the  authority  of  the  soniei  end  lu^i 
nbetted  and  aided -^e  enemy,  and  have  tonimitted  act^j  of  violciite 
and  outrage  against  the  hves  and  propter! ies  of  the  .subjects  of  tht 
said  Government ;  and  whereas  it  may  Ik*  exjicdientj  ih^t  during 
the  existence  of  any  war  in  which  the  liritbh  Governmenl  in  tnda 
jn^y  be  ^pgaged  with  any  power  whatever,  as  well  as  dntiiig  the 
existence  of  open  rebellion  against  the  auibority  of  the  Goi  crmneat, 
in  any  part  of  the  British  territories  subject  to  tiie  government  o| 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  the  Governor  iti  Council  bbould  dfcWe 
hndestdblfsh  martial  law  within  any  pirt  of  the  lerritorit*&  afore  f»aid# 
for  the  safety  of 'the  British  possessioi^s,  jintl  for  liie  stn^urhv  nf  tli€ 
lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitant-  thereof,  by  the  i: 
putiishment  of  the  persons  owing  alle-Kin-^e  fr*  tin-  BritK^ 
tnent,  ^ho  naay  be  taken  in  arms,  in  open  hostiKfy  to  the  Vifid 
Government,  or  in  actual  commission  of  any  overt  act  of  rebellron 
against  the  authority  of  the  same,  or  in  that  act  of  openly  aiditig 
and  iibetting  the  enemies  of  the  English  Government,  withJii  any 
part  of  the  territories  above  specified  3  the  following  regulatiop  has 
been  enacted  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  to  be  in  force  throughout 
the  British  territories  immediately  subject  to  the  government  of  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  from  the  date  of  its  promulgation. 

^  II.  The  Governor  in  Council  is  hereby  declared  to  be  empqweted 
to  suspend  or  to  direct  any  public  authority  or  officer,  to  order  die 
suspension  of,  wholly  or  partially,  the  functions  of  the  ordinary 
criminal  courts  of  judicature  within  any  zillah,  district,  city,  or 
Other  place,  within  any  part  of  the  British  territories  subject  taihe 
government  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  and  to  establish  martial' 
law  therein,  for  any  period  of  time,  while  the  British  Govemmtnt. 
m  India  shall  be  engaged  in  war  with  anyNaiiiM  oT  othet  powir/ 
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as  'well  as  during^  the  existence  of  open  rebellion  against  the  autho- 
rity of  Government  in  any  part  of  the.  territories  aforesaid,  and  also 
to  direct  the  immediate  trial,  by  courts-onartial)  of  all  persons  owing 
allegiance  to  the  British  Government,  either  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  born,  or  of  their  being  resident,  within  its  territories, 
and  tindeif  its  protection,  who  shall  be  taken  in  arms,  in  open  hosti- 
lity to  the  British  Government^  or  in  the  &ct  of  opposing,  by  foiice 
of  arms,  the  authority  of  the  same,  or  in  the  aetual  commissioa  of 
any  overt  act  of  rebellion  against  the  state,  or  in  the  act  of  openly 
aiding  and  abetting  the  enemies  of  the  British  Government  within 
any  part  of  the  said  territories. 

'  lit.  It  is  hereby  further  declared,  that  any  perBoh  brtrnj  rjr  re- 
siding under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government,  Withiti  the 
territories  aforesaid,  and  consequently  otving  allei^iituL'e  to  the  said 
Cfovemment,  who,  m  violation  of  the  obliti^atitms  of  suvh  aUc^giancCi 
shall  be  guilty  of  any  of  the  crimes  spreifif  d  ici  tbe  preceding  section, 
and  who  shall  be  convicted  theteof,  by  the  ^sentence  of  a  cotirt- 
martlal,  during  the  suspension  of  tht'?  fnnctions  of  tli<?  ordiiiat-y 
criminal  courts  of  judicature,  and  the  cstiLblishment  of  mutiml  lai?r, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  immediate  piini.shmcnt  of  death,  and  shnll 
$u0er  the  same  Accordingly,  by  being  hanged  by  the  nec'k  till  he  is 
dead.  All  persons  who  shall,  in  sucsli  cmei>,  be  adjudged  by  n  court- 
pastrtial  to  be  guilty  of  any  of  the  crimes  i^pc^titicd  in  thb  reguklionj 
shall  also  forfeit  to  the  British  GoverruTierit  all  property  and  effettsi 
real  and  personal,  which  they  shall  have  possessed  within  its  terri- 
tories at  the  time  wheii  the  crime  of  whidi  tUey  may  be  convietfetl 
shall  have  been  committed. 

^  IV.  The  Governor  in  Council  shall  not  be  precluded  by  this 
regulation  from  causing  persons  charged  with  any  of  the  offences 
described  in  the  present  regulation  to  be  brought  to  trial,  at  any 
timcj  before  the  ordinary  courts  of  judicature,  or  before  any  special 
court  appointed  for  the  trial  of  such  offences,  under  regulation  X., 
1819,  instead  of  causing  suoh  persons  to  be  tried  by  oourts-martial, 
in  any  cases  wherein  the  latter  mode  of  triaV  shall  not  app^r  to  be 
indispensably  necessary.* ' 

This  is  the  regulation,  and  these  the  instructions,  of '  iUe  amiable 
Governor  of  Bombay.*-  Let  us  add  to  this  the  menti(rti  of  k  simple 
fact :  Whilst  Mr.  ElpWnstofle  Was  Commtssionef  of  the  Decfcan,  and 
residing  at  PoOnah,  three  Brahmins  of  high  rtmk  in  the  M&hratta 
Empire,  not  miUtary  men,  were  '  promptly  and  severely  punished' 
for  an  alleged  conspiracy  against  the  British  Government,  by 
being  blown  away  from  guns,  by  the  direction  of  Mfj  Elphinstone. 
Thousands  of  o&efs  were '  executed,  it  is  said,  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  by  niartial  law  5  but  the  /  prompj  and  severe  punishment' 
of  these  three  Brahmins  made.a  little  jioise,  9ven  In  India,  where 
every  ebuUition  of  popfukr  feeling  is  kept  down  by  those  IfTho  hate 
oa  wdl  aa*  dzcad  its  expressidn. 
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,  ,     :•      .  ,    .  BooBBTa  iK  InihaJ  "  ^ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

1'-    .    -  London^  August  €tli,  1937. 

'  ''  *Si»,^-**Tke  following^  «h6rt  account,  just  received  fromMecnil, 
V't&ttjftictperhtip^be'iinwcirtliy  your  notice^  and  if  you  can  find  room 
•'^fer  it  ^fou  will  oblige 
.=  ^    '  '         '  '  A  Constant  Readeb.  / 

._,..,(_.  ..My.dearr^^——,-  -  Mefernr. 

)f'  ...l^b^etb^  pka^ulrei  to  acquaint  you,  that  some  of  tlie  vbdtets 

V .  iMfly  i«-filted  by  Caplain  Parlby,  of  the  Bedgal  ArtiUery/ wane  ired 

.  ^yieet^lldayi  'withouta  e^ngke  faihue.   General  Hej^el  was  |iTeBeBt,mnd 

v'i^pi^sseid  ibnaaelf  jbi^y  Ratified  by  the  complete. aucceis  of  i the 

rocket  practice^  and  he.  only  lamented  that  there  ^'ere  none  of  those 

formidable  'weapons  at  Bhurtpore.     The  rocket^  all  range^^most 

j  BeirtAiftdfy/artd  Captsdn  Parlby  may  be  congratulated  upo^i  Uic 

}^  cbittpletc  success  of  his  manufacture  of  this  powerfiil  w^eapon,     \^ 

.,  N-jB,  iTie  rockets,  here  mentioned,  are  part  of  3900  TnraK^ipcIifts 

^' vrhich  w^fe  sent  out.  by  Sir  W*.  Congreve  in  16S;X,  .aud  ^whishfpn 

' '^ triat we;:e  j^U tpun4 eobad and U9«;less,  that  vfheu the fu^jf.yff^ fioipg 

against  ]6hurtpore,  and  the  rocket-troop  'wa3  to  have  ^compfu^ed 

it,  all  these  jockets  were  condemned,  and  sent  down  to  be  eipptied 

Sid  W-iiHed'  fcy  Captain  Parlby^  who  accordingly  filled  t^em  with 
sr  6Wii  composition. 

-T  0  <;  r,  StangJd  ofRockiUJiredfrom  the  Ettitern  Baftetfi '       •'' 


''     24 — 32  pounder  rpckets. 

Yards. 


1  • 
-.1* 


1..  > ' 


20  degrees  elevation,  average  raiurf»  •    »  lOOQ 

25  ditto 112Q 

.10  ditto •  1180 

.&J35  ditto 16Q0 

IgY^lDdlttd .  2080 

■^6  ditto     .    .' .    :    .2210 

SO  ditto .2283 

54  ditto ...;..  2liS 

'  Tlicse  bad  shafts  of  sauI  ^n  Indian  wood)  12  le^t  long. 

12 — 18  pounder  rockets-  v 

Yards, 

J^       20  degrees  ^Ijevation     •    .    *  .m  •    •  1303 
?  8  fcj  25  ditto      ..........  2133 

ifS'SO^dhto     .;..•*    .    .    '.    .»3S 

;35.dHto      ..  •••••*  -4    *■».'•*    .fiSTOu'..  '.'bf.! 

^e*c  aiaftjf  Were  6twH  afco,  and  W  feet  long.   "    ''   "''^ 


)  /. 
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SVMMABT  OF  THB  LaTX^  iNtBLLICBNCS  CONNBCTBD  WITH  TBI 

£astbrn  Would, 

The  lat^t  advices  from  any  part  of  India^  extend  only  to  the 

middle  of  March^  up  to  which  date  we  have  received  papers  from 

Madras  and  Bombay^  and  from  Bengal  to  the  beginning  of  the 

same  month,    In  pursuance  of  our  expressed  intention  to  make  the 

'   contents  of  the  '  Oriental  Herald*  more  exctafively  Indian, than 

ever^  we  have  made  am j^e  selections  from  the  contents  of  these  papers, 

and  interspersed  them  with  the  original  lurticles  in  the  body  of  the 

work;  Wherever  the  subject  was  sufficiency  separate  and  complete 

'  ift  itoelf  to  admit  of  this  being  done  j  reserving^  for  this  department 

;.  df  tlieNeiWB>  such  shorter  paragraphs  as  may  be  more  convenieBtly 

j.TcIaafledtmderthb general  head/ beghming,  however^  witii  tiie  iBfi>r- 

u  jooition  communicated  to  us  from  private  and  exdttdve  sotit«es. 

Exst  India  Company's  Charter. 

, .  T&e  first  incident  we  have  to  mention  is  one  of  considerably  interest 

and  importance^  as  evincing,  in  the  first  place,  a  striking  proof  of 

independence  in  an  English  gentleman,  sitting  as  a  judge  ixx  one  of 

^^%he  East  India  Company's  Courts  of  Justice  in  India  ^  and  in  the 

'i^tiext  place,  a  striking  example  of  the  opinions  entertained,  even  in 

V  ihil  fcbtln^,  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  by  which  its  govern* 

^  mehf  i!^  lit  present  held. 

'  J  '  tn  a  law-suit  df  some  magnitude,  decided  by  the  Sudder  Pewanny 
^  A(iawlut,  or  Native  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta,  between  two.indi* 
viduab,  the  Government  of  the  East  India  Company  tendered,  in  the 
usual  f6nn>  its  security  for  the  party  in  whose  suecess  it  Was  inter- 
ested,— such  security  being  required  in  consequence  of  a  frirdier 
appeal  of  the  case  to  the  King  in  Council,— on  which  occasion  Mi;. 
Courtenay  Smith,  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Native  Court,  recorded  his 
opinion  to  the  follo^ting  effect : 

'  Appeals  to  the  Kinr  in  Council  remiun  undecided  lor  rears.  The 
Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  has  not  long  to  run.  After  its  ez« 
piration,  whether  it  will  be  renewed,  or  whether  the  King  will  assume 
the  goverameat,  or  what  will  happen,  is  uncertain.  Therefore,  he  (Mr. 
Courtenay  Smith)  was  of  opinion,  that  the  security  of  the  Indian  Govenw 
jnent  should  not  be  taken  in  the  case.' 

This  opinion  had  occasionc4  considerable  sensation  in  India,  and 
has  been  officially  reported  by  the  Remembrancer  of  Law  Suits  to 
the  Govemor-Generd  in  Council,  who  had  referred  the  matter  horne^ 
for  the  orders  of  the  authorities  in  England. 

Emolcmentb  of  Offich, 

A  Correspondent  who  has  given  some  attention  to  the  subject  of 
India,  and  especially  to  the  consideration  of  ihe  vast  drain  which 
€mr  system  of  lulecieates  on  that  country^  says^  in  one  of  his  letters; 

^  I  should  like  to  see  a  paper  ia  the  *  Herald 'oa  the  sobject  of  the 
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696  Suffmary  f^f  iM  toteei  Ihtelligmee 

enonnons  incomes  of  tlie  offieers  of  the  Snvreme  Comt,  wlio  are  mostly 
sinecurists.  For  instance,  the  Master,  96fiOO  rupees  per  annum,  (9600/0 
^he  Registrar,  84.000  rupees,  (8400/.  sterling.)  The  Profhonofaiy,' 
72,000  rupee«,  (7200/.  sterling.)  Clerlt  of  the  P^ers,  Sworn  Clerk, 
fOkd  SherioV  etich  about  45,000  rupees,  (4500/.  sterling.)  In  all,  caur  lacs 
of  rupees,  (60,000/.  sterling,)  per  annum,  are  thus  sweated  from  suUarsl  I 
At  Madras  and  Bombay,  there  must  be  a  similar  process.  Six  lacs, 
'leseiudffe  of  the^profits  of  attorneys  and  barristers !  * 
*  We  need  only  add  to  the  tHsh  of  our  correspondent,  a  hope  that 
kotde  one  possessing  the  requisite  information,  and  residing  on  the 
Bgot,  'vrill  be  induced  to  furnish  us  with  the  details  he  wishes  to  see 
published }  and  we  pledge  ourselv  es,  if  they  come  in  an  aujthentl- 
cated  Bhape  to  give  them  the  publicity  desired. 

Abview  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Work. 
-  We  ftr6  glad  to  obs^ve^  in  the  papers  of  Bengal,  discusajons  on 

.  tiM  leading  poftions  of  Sit  John  Makolm's  last  work  on  Indku  It 
is  in  that  country,  that  its  defects  wiU  b«  most  clearly  seen ;  for  here, 

•  in  England,  the  general  ignorance  is  such  as  to  incapacitate  ordinary 
readers,  and  ordinary  critics,  from  forming  a  just  opinion  of  its 
Acts  and- reasonings.  We  transcribe,  from  the  '  Bengal  Chronicle** 
pf  January  23d,  a  passage  referring  to  that  work,  which  may  be 
re^  with  advantage  here  : 

.  '  W«  come  BOW  to  notion  the  gallant  author's  views  of  that  meat  Ddo- 
mentous  question,  the  continuance  of  the  Company's  monopoly.    It  is 
one,  however^  which  involyes  so  many  important  considerations,  and 
presents  to  the  mind  in  its  probable  and  immediate  effects  and  ottimile 
€on6e<|Bences»  so  much  matter  for  deep  reAection*  that  we  do  not  pratted 
to  bo  ready  to  discuss  so  vital  a  proposition*  in  all  its  beari^ts^  even  if  it 
were  possiole  to  do  so  in  the  spaee  to  which  our  rcosBriu  must  nmaasfly; 
be  limited ;  but  we  are  prepared  to  do  What  is  widely  differeatliothiB. 
importance  and  difficulty,  viz*,  to  offer  a  few  obsenrations  on  the  opiaioas 
of  Sir  John  Malcolm  upon  it.    Th^  article  in  our  last,  in  reference  to 
liift  work,  will  have  prepared  the  reader  to  anticipate  that  tha  snithor  it  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  continuance  of  the  monopoly ;  but  We  rather' 
tj^4llk  that  the  ar^uttcnts  adduced  by  him  ia  support  of  this  dpiaioa  «e 
not  Ukely  to  produce  many  converts  to  it.   In  a  note  on  Hiis  sakfoot^  6ir 
4aha  Malcolm  maintains,  that  *'  the  Charter  of  the  Company  is  ^er^ 
Itetital/'    The  act  of  1813  ronewedy  indeed,  he  says,  certain  "  territanal 
and  oommerotal  privileges  of  the  cWtered  Company^  for  a  certain  term, 
but  the  charter  does  not  expire  with,  that  term."    This  only  shows  how  a . 
man  of  considerable  talent  may  be  misled,  by  certain  motives,  into 
blunder^  which  men  of  ordinary  practical  knowled^^e,  free  from  my. 
such  bias,  woidd  never  commit.    If  Sir  John  Malcolm  bad  stuped  the 
constitution  of  his  own  oouatry  with,  half  the  zeal  a^  perseveranee  he 
has  devoted  to  that  of  the  Jaws  and  instttutioiis  of  ladiaj  he.  wou^  have. 
known  that  no  charter  could  be  perpetual  under  that  constitution,  for, 
\yhenever  its  existence  is  deemed  injurious  to  the  national  interests,  the 
same  power  which  i^ranted  can  annul  it,  viz.,  the  Leffislatnre.  How,  then,, 
can  the  charter  of  the  Company  be  perpetual  ?    It  might  Just  as  well  be 
argued  that  ar  corrupt  Parliament  could  confer  in  perpetuity  prhrSe^sfti 
destructive  of  the  constitution  itself  and  that  no  succeeding  PirUmy^l 
d(nddrevokBthodisgracefal«nactm«it«  £itherihen>8ur^t%nMakMfan> 
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^Ith  idl  hU  ttblUties,  hM  yet' to  acqalre  u  khoMed^e  of  t)ie  eon6ttttit1bi& 
\)f  hfe  own  country,  or  his  intemperate  «eal  In  behalf  of  his  honotirabl<^ 
masters  has  led  him  to  adrance  a  proposition  which  he  must  know  to  be 
^Untenable.  At  this  very  moment  it  is  a  question  in  Great  Britain,  whether 
that  charter,  which  the  gallant  author  affirms  to  be  perpetual,  will  be 
suffered  to  exist  after  the  year  1B33 ;  and  if  it  be  renewed,  that  renewal 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  to  peculiar  cause9,  justifying 
and  demanding  a  departure  from  the  enlightened  policy  on  which  th« 
measures  of  the  present  administration  are  professedly  founded.  In 
short,  such  a  renewal  will  be  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  ii 
hostile  to  monopolies,  and  equally  repugnant  to  the  wishes  of  the  nationf 
How  far  in  this  the  voice  of  the  people,  whether  it  predominates  or  iibt, 
may  be  consistent  with  the  interests  of  this  country,  and  indeed  of  Grew, 
Britain, — interests  which  must  be  inseparable  so  lon^  as  wfe  retain  our  poft* 
sessions  here, — ^is  another  question,  and  one  into  which  we  shall  not  now 
enter.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  so  far  from  conceiving  that  any  alteration  which 
may  be  made  in  the  form  of  government  of  this  country,  when  thei 
nuestion  of  the  renewal  or  abrogation  of  the  diarter  is  discussed,  sihoald 
oimiiuah  the  power  of  the  Companv,  or,  in  other  words^  loosaa  tlie.  ti^. 
of  their  monopoly,  is  of  opinion  that  their  power  shoulid  be  In^reased^ 
or  the  bonds  of  tnat  monopoly  drawn  closer. 

•*The  opinions  we  have  been  noticing  are  not  staged. in  consecutive 
order,  but  occur  incidentally  before  the  consideration  of  the  great  quesn 
fion  to  which  they  refer  is  formally  entered  upon  by  the  author,  as  if  to. 
f)repare  the  reader,  by  an  occasional  hint  of  this  kind,  for  those  views 
of  it  which  he' subsequently  develops.  Another  example  of  this  occuni 
U^the  following  extraordinary  passage,4ntroduced  amongst  the  arguments 
advanced  to  support  the  propnety  of  selecting  servants  of  the  C^mpan^ 
to  fill  the  offices  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Control :  "  The  education 
of  the  ymith  who  enter  the  service  of  India  is  liberal :  their  oceopattons, 
abroad  are  of  a  character  to  enlarge  their  minds.  The  evils  and  mis-' 
fortunes  they  continually  contemplate,  as  arising  f^om  despotic  rule,^ 
mtist  render  them  more  attached  to  the  free  government  of  tneir  native, 
.  country,  and  no  great  class  of  men  can  be  placed  under  circumstance^ 
more  calculated  to  pve  them  extended  views  of  national  policy,  or  to 
qualify  them  for  different  public  dirties,"  &c.  Such  language  wouldf 
seem  ahnost  to  justify  the  inference  that  there  is  yet  one  important  spedies' 
of  knowledge  in  which  Sir  John  Maldolm  is  dencientr-^the  knowledge  of 
mankind ;  tat  we  will  vienture  to  say  that  the  position,  that  men  become^ 
enamoured  of  freedom  ^om  the  constant  T^nfemplation  of  tyranny, 
though  it  unquestionably  have  the  merit  of  originality,  is  utterly  op- 
posed to  all  experience  of  human  nature;  besides  which,  Sir  John 
loses  sigirt  of  the  faet»  that  the  very  men  in  whose  minds  the  contem- 
platioB  of  despotism  is  to  produce  a  love  of  freedom,  or  to  use  his  own 
words,  •*  render  them  more' attached  to  the  free  government  of  their  owa 
country,**  are  called  on  in  too  many  instances  to  play  conspicuous  parts. 
in  thiv  admired  drama  of  despotic  government. 

.  *  The  preceding  remarks  advert,  as  we  have  said,  to  passages  incidentally 
introduced  in  discussions  foreign  to  that  of  the  question  of  the  renewal, 
of  the  charter.  The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  author's  consecu-. 
tive  observations  on  that  subject : 

'  If  we  desire  that  our  rule  over  India  should  be  permanent,  we  must  take  cara 
t^at  its  constitntion  shall  suit  that  of  England,  and  We  must  view  the  operation, 
of  the  Tatter,  not  at  any  moment  when  extraordinary  causes  produce  extraordi-^ 
tktf  efrtfCU,  Intt  as  It  W  iff  d^dinary  tiineis.  "  We  ^nnot,  wt  maUaix,^  cidculate 
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£6^  Surmatg  (if  the  latat  tniettigenea 

upon  ministers  rcmalnbf  so  long  In  office^  und  beiDg-  ia  itronirTf  iOf  jKjrted  %f 
puMic  opinion,  as  tJie  present  are*  Th*SE  cjrctimstancM  mwy  render  them  k^ 
de[>eDdent  on  pntrona^  than  any  of  their  prcdcceysorff  hareWi'-B,  or  Any  of  their 
Sncccasors  *t«  likely  io  t>e  ;  but  auppo^o  opposing  parlies  afarl)-  bnkncedf  will 
the  success  fid  party  hcfiiuic  «t  any  mcJina  within  their  power  to  mjiintidn  thcm- 
Belv^s  *  And  when  tlteir  ftdversurit'S  prevail,  what  changes  might  we  not  *nlt- 
dpfltc  *  Sticli  chanpe&  habit  hftfl  rendered  not  merely  fajnilmr  hut  beneficial  td. 
En (f land  ;  but  if  they  extended  to  India,  their  frequent  occurreHCC  would  saf , 
the  very  fonT^dntions  of  our  power;  for  It  ts  not  too  iijueh  to  add^  that  onr^ 
bo|>es  of  preserving  that  Empire  mast  rest  chkdy  on  oar  being  iiblc  to  keep  ita 
adminlRCrntion  from  the  eeruin  injury  eon^efjuent  to  ita  being  sobjeei  to  tbd 
influenoa  of  tha  jK^Utics  in  Enghuid.  ^ 

*  The  foregoing  lu-gumcnts  are  ineant  to  sbow  the  eril  effecta  wliicti  we  n»9.jj 
atitieipftte  to  India,,  and  eventually  to  England^  from  the  abulialunp:  of  the  Eai^ 
India  Companyi  t^s  ft  niedinm  forthc  Govemmontof  India;   but  the  daQ^er  Cd 
he  apprehended   U  not  »o  mneh  from  thi*  amount  of  patroitage  that  wotua  faH^ 
into  the  baiHla  of  the  roinbKters  of  the  Crown,  as  the  manner  in  whieh  the  lattcTp^ 
trom  their  obligation*    and  the  frequent  changes  to  which   they  arc  lulijecV' 
woidd  be  likely  to  e^jercise  iu    The  piitronngc  of  the  Crov^n  bii^,  of  late  y«ari|^ 
ftppArently  greatly  increa^eid,  but  the  alren^th  gained  by  tbia  part  of  our  am-t^s 
sttttk^on  baa  been  more  than  CDUQU:rhidHnced  hf  the  increased  inHuence  of  pibva 
lie  opinion  on  every  nieaaurc  of  the  Kt&te^    "^^e  hm^^  seen,  however,  tlMl  liw^g 
aidittary  check  whicfi  thL^  conatituteH  neither  does  nor  cna  apply  In  any  elfiicieivt , 
degree  to  the  admitiiatrRtion  of  India,    tbiit  country  being  too  remote  nod  Ittj 
intere!4t  too  imper^tly  understood,    to  admit  a  hope  of  advanmge  from  tfldl  ' 
influence.     On  th«  contrary,  there  h  eanne  to  fe^r  that  the  Attion  of  publilr '. 
ppinlan  at  home  nilffht  give  rise  to  nicftsurca  wliieh,  while  they  brought  partial' 
and  doubtful  botwiil  to  Greiit  Britain,  trotild  \m  produetrre  of  a^'riou^  itajirry'^ 

•  There  ia  one  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  the  Govenini%nP%^^ 
India  to  the  GrowQy.wlnoit  the  author  letms  entirely  4o  have  o^looked. 
It  is^^i^t  Itf  j^ffowi  mus^.^ineyUahly  become  ft  sub^ect^of  i¥i^^fi:ipqil|jiq|ft 
di^etisslon  ini  the  liCgisl^ture,  and  consequently  excite  tl]At  f^ttentijf^yf^;^ 
thfe  «oimtry  to  the  want  of  which  we  owe  the  continuance  of  msiny  ^vw*^* 
and^thd  fpeii^HiulkAbn  of  £6any  tilunders,  in  the  existing  systiein^Jmae^ 
%vQtld  otherwise  have  btoii  Iimg  ul'^o  remedied.    Yet  Sir  Johii  4VTttlcotm"p 
considers  tbat  the  supervision  of  the  L*  L^i^^huure  would  not  operate  as  *^^ 
suflicknt  check  on  our  Indian  AdmiiiLiiratiiiu,  uhiie^  ut  the  sAine  time, 
he  is  of  opinion,  tbat  the  influence  of  public  opinion  on  the  measures  of   * 
go?ernment  is  on  the  inerense.    There  appenrij  to  iis^  something  \'erf>  * 
nearly  ukln  to  tneunsisteney  in  the^c  opinions.     If  the  ialiicnceiof 
public  opinion  be  really  increasing,  any  change  whleli  would  coaitt^lJi'  »* 
fubje^^t  the  measures  of  the  Oovemment  at  hou>e  fo  it,  would  surely  l?e  -* 
prfmuetive  of  benefit  to  the  ijoierAed,    Wheihcr  tbat  advantage  wouli   * 
DC  otitweighed  by  enls  greater  in  numbi^r  or  marnitude^  invglvca  lie-  •• 
whole  qticsticm  of  the  policy  of  ab moating  the  charter,  a.  quesiiou  we  ,u 
have  disclaimed  the  i mention  of  discnsoiu|T,    We  agree  entirely  with 
Sir  John  Mdcolm^  however^  that  in  order  to  Insitre  not  only  the  jpcrmiu  , , 
neacy  of  our  rule^  but  the  bnp[riness  of  the  jfoverncdj  in  Indian  (If,  ,*!J 
Indeed,  these  are  not  one  and  the  same,)  iti  constftuBon  should  suit  ^^'^  \^ 
of  Eng'laiid.    It?  eoniplete  aagimilation  mu^t,  of  totirse,  be  a  wurt  nf 
time  I  IjTit,  ks  a  first  step  towards  the  aecompKshnient  of  this  r    '^  .ii 
would  adtoeaCc  the  Introihietton  of  n  Free  PreAs,  and  the  ^ilhdrai*ai  »(  w 
all  impetllBient  t©  the  settlement  of  British  subjects  in  any  portion  of  ^^ 
our  Eaetern  dominions*     We  ehall  ^^eite  another  ocCa.*iion  to  advert  to  '^ 
Sir  Jubn  Maleolni^s  opinlong  on  a  Free  Press  and  Colonisation  in  India  |  Jj 
meanwhile,  we  m^j  obaerire,  that  ^th  regard  to  the  former  more  c*pB-   m 
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ciaO^,  wbatever  the  wor}d  at  hrge  may  think  of  them,  the  gdUnt  v^tf^, 
fl  <|li!te  satisfied  with  them  himBelf,  and*  has  ^iveahls  speech  at  the  lioAik 
9oiue  in  an  Appendix  a»  quite  conclusive  on  that  eubjeet^     . 

t  *The  rot^fL^un^  of  separaiin^  the  nftkc  of  Governor- General  of  India 
fntnlkat  of  Local  Governor  of  Bon^a!^  which  the  aiithc^r  reeommendSj 
W^^tdd,  it  appe;irs  to  119,  provided  the  powers  of  liis  hi^h  fitatlou  u^re 
iilrell  defined,  and  rather  more  limitca  ihan  $ir  John  Malcolm  wmiH 
aiiem  to  dedre,  he  attended  wUh  adraiita^ca ;  for  at  prosent  the  >!^ii{»rem^ 
(governor  of  India  U  a  Governor-General  only  in  name  alma^t ;  and,  in 
qr^er  to  exereise  that  ^^eneral  lupeirfMLOii  of  our  extensive  doioinioaa 
which  the  desig'nutioii  of  his  high  (^ee  impiieap  it  m  neces^ajy  that  he 
should  be  Beparated  from  the  details  of  the  government  of  Beu^alj  and 
thati  in  fact»  as  Sir  John  advisies,  thore  i^hoiild  be  a  local  L'^onrnmenl 
aubordlnate  to  him,  no  that,  ixi  fuct,  hltt  duiiti^  ^houJid  he.ciuihMC^.  tP/tJ4«t 
general  government  of  the  country,  and  his  voice  alone  {deteunin^tht'i 
greats  question  aSecting  its  politicidf  commercitdg  <and  jtidiciri7.adBiinig*i  i 
tratJOA*    He  would,  oC  course,  besides  the  aid  of  Secretafies*  (setoct«4'^ 
for- their  talent*)  in.  the  politic al,  judicial,  inilUary,  and  r^^veiiiif;  depart-''^" 
mentHf  be  at  all  times  aide  to  command  the  information  of  those  ver^ 
men  who  are  now  his  Councillors,  without  being  liable  to  have  the 
me^ures  stiy^sted  by  his  wisdom  impeded  by  their  opposition.    His^ 
potter  Would  undo  ah  tedly  be  imrueiiBe;  but  his  responsibility  would. Ui^i 
proportionate  ;  and^  in  order  that  it  mi^^rht  operate  efTeetually  in  cheeks  '• 
ing  tlint  tendency  which  h  inherent  in  man  to  id)U$c  power,  it  should 
h&  gu1)jected  to  the  Aalutar)'  control  of  a  Fr^^c  Preas^  not  at  ihe  difitance  ^ 
o£  44,000  inilesj  wU^re  it  can  only  cjcpaiieto  on  evils  which  am  pait 
reniedvin^j  but  on  the  spot,  where  it^  influence   muy  prevent  toei^ 

^!Pib''^nitm€ihf)tespt(i^rig  the  labours' oiT  the  ^eritoji^^^ 
sidl^^e^  still  cotitinu^Sj  atid  in  the  'JohttBuU*  of  J^^^:v^^^,iB|^^^'(,' 
thjf^.^llowing^  remarks  on  that  subject,  to  which,! ftroj,|nrif&i^4.4wanr 
qupj^p|i9  ^Qxsi  a  lett?r,  iiddresaod  to  us  «oiiiA4iK9e  jfaeeytewUdr '' 
Ihf^jQbsevvationsiure  intended  as  a  reply  a  ;  c-^-     •-  ^ 

*'  My  colleag-iies  hwe,  durinfj  the  last  *26  yean?,  executed  tran^^lirtlonij 
"  of  the  entire  E^erijifturea  into  only  $1%  langtmg^ca,  and  have  pnJy  foul* 
"  other  .sin  Ihe  pnrs*.  ,       - 

*' The  most  unequivocal  proof  that  these  translations  are  ijOL.e'etMSnJ,,,! 
"  intelligible^  may  be  gathered  from  the  reception  they  have  ohtv4Qed 
*'  atin«i^  the  Natives^     Of  their  fidelity,  let  those  jiugt  \v\m  hftf& , 
*'  Mt^mptefl  to  trauiilatc  some  of  the  most  difficult  portiaoa  of  the  Episr    i 
**  ties  into  their  lanfrimfesi/' — J,  C.MAa5i(.MA.N'a  Letter  to  the  Editor  ^^i  ,, 
tht;*Oieutal  Herald/  ^j^,^ 


cticomjnmii  which  ^t  hon\e  havii  been  lavished  upfni  tlie  tuleuts,  imitiitf^  1 


and  c-ruditinn,  wbjch  could  have  ac^Hiu^pli^hcd  tM^  laAjour*  \Vali  oitfin  r 
renders  believe,  that  in  tbi^  letter  ti>  the  Editor  of  ihe  *  Urientilvlleiiild^  i  /- 
Mr.  John  Clarke  Mar^hman  denieb  the  truth  of  thi^i  itoiy,  aiid-MMOfll^^hife  l\u 
it  wa«  never  told  by  the  Mlj^^ionarie^,  but  emanated  from  tljteenlhasfaiitt^ii  < 
of  their  friends  at  home,  and  ovvee  cdl  ita  ejta^genuion  to  tktfii  i  the*  < 
Seramporc  brcthern haviiig^  y^anaiat^ rhklo  oalvi  ^x  hu^;uage«,  hcildes'  • 
four  on  which  they  ivere  engaged  at  the  dato  oi  tius  letter^  all  thQfeaC 
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MBf^T^nfdns  iiito  tb^  ditft^rent  ^i^ectt  of  tfah  or  ellier  of  tbo^elslb 
fuat^s.  He  claims,  however,  for  all  l^ese  the  merit  of  belncf  fffenertUf 
correct  and  iutdli^ble^  ahhouf^b  not  free  from  many  errora;  and  4mi€ 
would  imagine  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  field  of  argument  unconinu 
dieted  by  any  Oriental  scholar. 

*  Now,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Marsbman  whether,  when  ha  was  gWnj^ 
the  statement  to  the  Editor  of  the  '  Herald/  he  did  not  know  that  tbfe 
Ubours  of  his  friends  at  Scrampore  had  been  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of 
triticisni,  in  the  case  of  the  MahrattH  translation  x  and  that  a  scholar  hi 
Oriental  literature  had,  in  the  Ptlg^  of  the  '  Quarterly  Ma^2lne  and 
Review/  declared  that  "  the  language  into  which  the  *  Serampori 
Mahratta  Testament*  is  translated,  is  not  Mahratta,  either  in  all  its  word^ 
?ts  construction,  or  its  idiom ;  and,  hence,  it  fs  gutte  ttninieWgible  to  aJi 
persons  whose  vernacular  dialect  !s  Klahratta  r^  In  proof  of  this  charac- 
ter given  to  the  Mahratta  translation,  does  not  Mr.  Marsbman  know; 
^hat  the  first  36  verses  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  were  selected  bv  t!ie 
tnXXc  in  the  'Oriental  Magazine,'  and  shown  to  be  any  thing  but  a  mttlv^ 
fill  and  intelligible  transcript  of  the  original  and  sacred  text,  arid  the 
whole  version  pronounced  to  be  of  the  same  char..  .  ,  !  Tl"!,  v  «]-i1  L,  ,',  .f 
tell  his  friends  in  England,  that  the  labours  of  tlic^  brt-'thren  bad  «t  MiL«t 
been  subjected  to  critical  examination? — He  mi^rl^t,  if  Uc  could,  bare 
added, "  (^/lorcrTaf/y,  and  er/Mo?^/  effect;^*  but  wc  vixv  left  to  prtjjttme, 
that  because  he  did  not  add  this,  he  has  not  notii  r  d  tlic  exnnnnatian  si 
all!  It  is  alleged  by  the  critic,  that  in  the  18th  vprf^o  of  ihc  chapt^j 
where  this  expression  is  found  in  our  translation  i  *'  No  rnan  liai  eter 
seen  God  at  any  time  ;'*  the  Serampore  Missionaries  rt^ndor  tlic^  passa^^ 
into  Mahratta  thus  :  **  A^o  one  havmg  seen  has  frv  r  /mnff  fM ;"  tml 
says  the  same  critic,  "  the  32d  verse  presents  tlii^  oxtrEiardimirr  tint 
highly  irreverent  translation :" — "  /  saw  descending  fnm  hefn^n  thffSptHi 
Uie  tin  oici ;"  and,  again,  in  the  36th  as  well  as  tlie  i2!hK  vtrsij,  ihc 
Expression,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  is  transbitcd,  "  Ikhdd  th^ 
jfottnsr  of  the  sheep  of  God;"  a  periphrasis  perfectly  indefcnbihle  arcordin|{ 
Vo  the  critic  in  the  'Oriental  Magazine,'  because  tbrrt?  h  n  ircrd  ill 
Mahratta  for  "  a  lamb,"  and  the  word  employed  by  tlii?  tmn^lttors  M 
not  a  Mahratta  word  at  all.  *  •      ? 

:  *  The  Missionaries  have  all  along  maintained,  that  the  rer^cika  whki^ 
tbev  have  executed  into  the  Native  languages  are  "  sufficietttiy  accw^te 
and  perspicuous  to  become,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  the  means  of  aaU 
Nation."  They  may  be  right  in  the  ^-alue  they  put  upon  their  kbona^ 
althougk  the  writer  in  the  '  Oriental  Magaat'me*  *  endeaifours  to  show  Aaif 
l^y  are  wrong ;  but  when  such  attempts  to  imdervaliie  their  works  wmt€ 
naile  on  the  very  spot  where  they  are  executed,  we  caanot  reconoilttif 
Co  that  candour  and  honesty  which  ought  to  be  lurought  to  thia  subjeeti 
of  all  others,  to  find  Mr.  John  Clarke  Mar^unan.repreaeotiiigt  to  A(b 
people  .at  homer  that  the  worth  and  excellence  of  their  versiona  aa?C'«o 
universally  acknowledged  in  India  as  he  seems  to  maintain.'  f 

*  At  the  latter  end  of  Januar}%  the  Cbief  Justice  of  tbe  Supremje 
Court  in  Bengal,  and  tlie  Advocate- General  at  the  same  presidency,J 
were  both  so  unwell  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  their  public  dutieai 
in  oonsequeiiee  of  which  there  was  a  suspension  of  biwiness  at  the 
Court.  The  pa|i«n  of  the  same  date  say^,  that  Major^eneral  til6 
Barl  of  Canwath  had  €aibirk6d  m  IIm  M.  C.  $i.  Htganty'lhe*^ 

* ■  •  '  -  ••    '  ,-.....* 
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flonneisM  wUh  the  Eoiterji  Worli^  §f\ 

89^gor  i  aodthat  Mr-.  Harrington,  a  mpjnher  of  council, yjo^  |ibor% 
to  proceed  to  England,  to  be  succeeded  in  his  se^t  by  Sir  Charl^ 
Metcalfe^  Bart.^  then  at  I>elhi,  to  which  place  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke, 
Bart.,  was  to  go  as  his  successor, 

Thb  Monbt-Market  in  India. 
,  T)ie  following  observations  on  the  state  of  the  money  market  lil 
Calcutta,  occur  in  the  '  Bengal  Hurkani/  of  January  22d : 

'  A  general  scar(rity  of  money,  and  sudden  and  extreme  fluctuations  in 
the  money  market,  have. been  (ox  s^long  time  serious  and  general  causes 
of  complaint  amongst  men  of  busiifess  in  this  city.  A  contemporary 
mentions  that  an  attempt  is  now  making  to  dispose  of  a  large  quantity  of 
Company's  paper  amongst  the  natives  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  which,  if 
successful,  IS  expected  to  relieve  the  pressure  which  is  now  felt  here< 
The  wants  of  the  Government  may,  however,  still  affect  the  market,  which 
iN  ill  scarcely  return  to  a  state  of  abundance  till  it  is  clearly  ascert^nftd 
that  Government  are  not  again  likely  to  be  borrowers.  Wc  have  heard 
that  it  is  In  contemplation  to  estubhsh  a  new  bank ;  if  it  is  to  be  merely 
h  private  concern  it  cannot  be  expected  to  afford  much  greater  facilities 
than  those,  already  existing,  but  if  a  public  joint-stock  bank  could  be 
brought  into  operation,  quite  unc«nnectcd  with  Government,  and  reserVf 
ftag  its  capital  wholly  for  the  legitimate  olyects  of  banking,  there  is  nq 
doubt  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  afibrding  much  relief  to  the  trading 
cpmmunity.  The  affairs  of  such  an  institution  ought  to  be  entirely  open^ 
4s  Its  utility  would  greatly  depend  iipon  the  pubhc  confidence  in  its  sta- 
bility, and  complete  publicity  would  place  it  out  of  the  reach  of  these 
reports  which  tend  to  shake  credit,  ana  which  too  often  derive  plausibility 
from  si  system  of  concealment  leading  to  the  very  natural  inference,  that 
there  is  something  that  will  not  bear  examination.  It  may  be  though< 
that  a  bank  unconnected  \>'ith  Government  could  not  command  a  great 
circulation  for  its  paper,  A  great  circulation  is  not  at  all  desirable  or 
necessary  to  the  success  of  such  an  establishment.  It  is  much  better  that 
(he  accommodation  afforded  by  it  should  rest  upon  the' solid  foundatioi^ 
of  capita^  than  upon  a  paper  circulation,  the  facility  of  increasing  which 
has  proved  a  dangerous  temptation  to  the  most  wealthy  banks,  and  has 
even  led  the  Bank  of  England  far  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence,  as  wc 
hare  seen  daring  the  last  year.  The  money-market  of  Cfalcutta  must  foi* 
a  loi^  time  be  subject  to  moreTioient  fluctuations  than  ^ose  of  Europe; 
boeause  we  are  too  distent  from  any  other  great  place  of  commerce  to  be 
wnly  relieved.  A  ehange  in  the  value  of  money  to  the  amount  of  one 
iMilf  per.eeAt.,  ia  London  or  Paris,  instantly  alters  the  exchanges  of  aff 
Europe,  and  restores  the  equilibrium  ;  even'the  late  unexampled  distress 
Sas  not  raised  the  rate,  of  mterest,  it  hat  only  caused  a  stricter  semtiaf 
Into  the  seeority  offered.  We  are  diiereatly  situated ;  wo  vrast  be  more 
oompletely  dependent  on  omr  own  resources,  and  for  that  reason  a  publio 
instkiition,  which  wouM  hanre  the  efiect  of  retatning  a  large  eaf  ital  for 
the  purposes  of  comme/cc,  which  'would  otherwise  bo  invested  in  fixed 
securities,  or  remitted  to  Europe  would  be  of  more  value  to  Calcutta 
than  to  other  commercial  cities,  who  nevertheless  acknowledge  the  great 
advantages  derived  from  such  establishments  when  judiciously  conducted/* 

DiNNEB  TO  Lord  Combkrbiere. 

A  public  dinner  v?as  given  to  Iiord  Cambermere^  by  the  officers  of 
ihe  U.  C.  Artillery,  «$  tb^  ca»|oQi)»e»t8  at  Dun  DwJh  in  the  latter 
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fe79  Summaqf  of  the  late$t  htdtigen^ 

Bhurtpore.    It  was  prepared  with  great  splendour^  wi  atteiid<4  ^ . 
the  principal  publtc^nctionaries,  and  some  of  the  leading  marduttts  i  • 
of  Calcutta.    The  principal  speaJeers  on  the  occasion  were  <]!oloM 
Swiney^  and  Colonel  Bryant,  both  of  the  Bengal  army,  «nd  the  1^ 
tivity  of  the  evening  was  much  heightened  by  the  eloquence  of  boilk.^  * 
It  was  followed  by  a  ball,  and  a  n^t  attack,  by  rodfieta,  naortars,*  , 
and  guns,  upon  a  mimic  representation  of  the  fortreM  of  Bburt-^'  '* 
pore,  which  was  executed  to  the  admiration  of  all  present.  ,  ' 

Stamp  Tax, in  Calcutta. 
The  Stamp  Regulations  intended  to  be  introduced  into  Calditta,   ' 
occupies  a  large  share  of  pidilic  attention.    The  following  renMul^  „ 
on  that  subjacty  oocur  in  ^e  Calcutta  Chronicle  of  January  30Ai» ,    ,..« 

^If  the  silence  of  the  press  may  be  considered  a  safe  criterion  by  whMi'  '• 
tlte  interest  taken  by  the  public,  on  any  subject,  may  be  citimated^  IS'  * 
would  seem  that  the  intended  Stamp  Tax  is  to  be  submitted  to,  witbdvft  * 
any  ^eal  to  the  constituted  authorities  here  or  at  home  agldnat  its  U^ ' ' 
position. 

'  It  has  been  asserted  here,  that  the  regulation,  in  virtue  of  wUch  ^ 
fax  will  be  enforced,  does  not  require  registry  in  the  Supreme  Qwat'f 
and  the  clauses  in  the  act  of  1813,  which  empower  the  local  governtiiiint^ 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control^  td  \ 
levy  duties  of  customs,  &c.,  have  been  appealed  to  in  support  of  cw**^ 
opinioD.    Our  view  of  their  import  is  that  they  do  not  m«timrixethe  hn«^' 
position  of  a  stamp  tax,  for,  aUhough,  in  the  preamble  of  the  first  Hit"  *' 
these  enacting  clauses,  the  words  "  duties  upon  euBXov^mtd^tkmrlawmfi  * 
are  employed,  these  other  taxes  are,  it  will  be  seen*  afterwicds  Moiiol^ 
and  no  mention  is  made  in  such  specification  of  a  stamp  tax.   We  iafa^*.^ 
therefore,  that  any  regulation  to  impose  such  a  tax  mar  W  «p0eii%  *(i'' 
pleaded  in,  and  that  it  may  be  rejected  by,  the  Supreme  Caurt*      •     .  w  •« 

'  This,  however,  is  a  question  on  which  we  hope  Uie  Cemf  s  opiilioiAwW  *  '* 
be  ere  long  decidedly  expressed;  but,  forthesakeof  argusB^nt,  we  sMV  *^ 
adnut  that  the  interpretation,  which  would  supersede  t£e  Jurisdietfon  ^  '' '. 
the  Court  in  the  matter,  is  correct.    This  bein^  so,  what  is  the  sHusdiokr  ' ' 
of  the  subject  iu  this  remote  quarter  of  the  Armrii  doaaimons  as  regards  ' 
taxation  I    This  is  a  matter  whidi  merits  the  seriova  ooiMlderallsil'  6f  .; 
our  fellow-subjects  in  this  country,  and  we  hof^  soon  to  aee  some-proef  -" 
that  they  are  sdive  to  its  inq>ortance.    Meanwhile,  we  fieel  it  our  d^  to 
offer  such  remarks  as  occur  to  us  upon  this  momentous  question.  - .    ,  .*/ 

*  Tlie  fiMsiseaious  advocate  for  the  continuance  of  the  existing  i^iystepfit; « 
sever  yet  venlwred  to  contend  that  somewhere  or  other,  be  it  at  hooM.  u 
or  here,  the  sohject  shoidd  not  be  heard  against -Uie  imposition  of  liWa   i. 
bf  ^pdiich  he  might  consider  hiaudf  agmevod^    What  fSbttt  h  the  taii^. 
with  regard  to  the  tax  now  about  to  be  leviAdhere^  '  **!' 

*In  the  Supreme  Court,  established  for  the  proteet9on  of  tiie  Badges  '^ 
imnst  the  illeg^  encroadiments  of  f  oyerameat  in  their  rig|«s;<  wo  aMl' 
told  the  subject  cannot  be  heard  against  the  coming*  grkvwBS  iiiiiiti?  **' 
To  whom  then  can  we  appeal  ?  The  Local  Government }  ThuA  is  lltt  »<•' 
very  source  of  the  grievance.  To  the  Court  of  Directors  ?  Thcf  hilff  'iij 
improved  of  the  tax.  To  the  Board  of  Control  ?  They  have  8aiictio|ie4[.T„tt 
me  ifi^KiBition  of  it.  No  appeal  then  to  any  of  these  authorities  Is  Vkely, .  ^^ 
tobeatteododwitksiioeMa.    OfHteMty  Council  it  behoves  us  to. M, , 
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connected  vDith  the  Eastern  World.  573 

AirtiMtfiMedlts  that  TiTocly  is,  or  as  it  may  at  any  fenc  be,  at  Ae  will  • 
of  the^dreiidetit  who  stimniDiises  the  members,  it  is  not  ui  assembly  t9 
wUok^liiBiCQaMnii&itf  «6al(i  appeal,  with  anj  reasonable  hope  of  success,, 
araiiflt  a  m^iiiire  which  has  already  obtamed  the  approbation  of  the 
CouJTt  of  i)ireGtors  «nd  Board  of  Control. 

'What  then  ia.to  be  done)    In  the  case  of  America  it  was  ar^ed  that   ' 
the^Cjfplaniafts  were  irirtiiallv  represented;  and  so,  undoubtedly,  t^e^ 
were.^  That  is  to  say,  though  they  did  not  send  members  to  pariiament;    \ 
their  interests  were  in  some  way,  (defectively  indeed,)  represented  in  the 
legislature,  and  every  measure  or  reflation  affecting  them  was  fully  disp 
ciis«BflinT>ai'Ua;^[ient  be£ore  it  could  become  law;  they  were  heard  some- 
where ^nd  in  some  way,  in  fact,  agnmst  it.    But  with  British  India  how*  * 
widely  dinerent  is  the.case :  here  a  law  whioh  will  eidiaace'  tiis  already  ''< ' 
enormous  cost  of  appeals  to  justice,  and  impose  additicmal  bmrth^of  oyb 
thetMbtady  depressea  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  most  oMmry.    * 
traola/ttMMH  01  bnsiness*  is  concocted  in  the  secret  conclave  of  a  council,   .. 
chamber,,  without  any  reference  to  those  whose  interests  are  to  be  most. 
deepljt  v0B€iedbyiiy'  thence  forwarded  to  Great  Britain  in  the  same  secret    - 
manner,  there  approved  of  by  a  body  (the  Directors)  who  are  to  benefit; 
by  y^^(i^ui2CjUoi^ed  by  the  GontroUing  Board,  then  returned  fully  con- 
firm^ aadthe  first  intimation  of  such  a. tax  is  conveyed  to  the  bodv  of 
thej^ople.i,n  this  distant  region,  in  the  very  regulation  that  subjects  tnem 
to  &  operatipn ;  so  that  the^  can  only  appeal  arainst  it  when  they  i^ready 
feeig^tfic^oti^^.and  when  the  prpfit  derived  from  it  ^  those  who  have 
i^pr9.Ye4  ot .  Its  ijD^Ositipn  has  steeled  them  against  any  appeal  for  its 

'hM«di««ea0e^tliere  is  only  one  coitr^c  left  to  anr  fcUaw-eubjectti,  and 
tha^late'imate  in  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  of  their  country.  A  int^c^ 
ing^uail  beheld  for  this  purpose,  and  in  Euch  a  meeting  ne  ft^d  a>i&ured 
iht  ^kienf^eM  would  not  object.  Tn  the  discharge  of  what  they  con* 
ceive  to  be  their «litty- to  their  honourable  employetji,  they  mJiy  of  courao 
recyiywyjadt  such  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  as  may 
leem^  t^em.ieon«ls|ent  with  the  aetuul  cixctimstimces  of  the  country  ^ 
but  Ibey  |»ust  feel  that  Great  Britain  h^is^  a  far  more  hc#nourab!e  object 
in  t^j^eservation  of  her  dominion  bi^r*»  than  q^niu ;  and  they  eannot^ 
con^siteutly  with  ti»e  promotion,  of  th»t  ohject,  oppose  any  appeal  of  the 
snbttcts  of  U^s  great  empire,  affainstlan^s  which  they  tDnsl'dcr  ai'itruc^vc 
of  tlieis  interests  <u'  invasive  of  their  rights^ 

Malignant  Spirits  in  India. 

We  advert,  with  great  reluctance,  to  the  never-dyio^  v^iMffAtf' 
with'whidh  our  old  enemies  in  India  s^iU  endeavour  to  iBifliq)re8€nt 
all  tE^t  appears  in  the  pages  of  this  work.  >  We  should  have  thought 
that' by  this  tinae  they  Imd  bad  their  ^  of  revenge  But  it  seems 
their  thirst  for  vengeance  is  insatiable.  Happily  1^e  influence  of 
their  cahtmatea  is  not  Salt  h0re-"-4iot»  we  believe,  e^en  in'  a  single 
instance,  ihoagh  se  much  pains  has  been  taken  by  the  reverend  head 
of  this  .persecuting  faction,  to  prejudice  our  friends  in  England  by, 
the  gMttoitous  transmission  to  them  of  his  revived  slanders^  re-oooi^ 
piled  in  an  appendix  to  his  article  on  the  Indian  press,  ^qd  seni 
homie  in  separate  packets^  separately  addressed*  Not  an  indivtdoal 
fore/'ad  &r  as  we  can  learn,  has  been  xnoved  by  thethoosaMl  times 
nta^iimpi  of  £alse)iQ€deiilMeh*ife  ooMmmiq    W»>  ivrpNM  to 
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see  thai  in  India,  too,  bis  labours  have  been  equally  improdMlureflf 
evil  to  us,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  mamier  in  wbich  tbey  aie 
spoken  of  in  tbe  following  paragraphs.  The  first  is  frcnn  the '  Ben* 
gal  Hurkaru,*  which  says : 

*  When  the  article,  purporting  to  treat  on  the  press  in  India,  whicli 
iq|»peared  in  the  '  Quuterly  Oriental  Maffazine/  was  hmded  and  quoted 
in  a  cotemnorary^  (the  '  John  BnllO  we  thought  it  was  our  doty  to  notke 
it,  and  we  heltere  we  then  showed  plainly  what  was  its  real  mi ;  know- 
ing thai  the  circudatlOA  of  the  Ma^^azine  was  so  terj  limited,  we  shoiM 
HOC  hare  thon^t  it  necessary  to  notice  thepi^Mr  at  idl  if  it  had  not  beat 
for  the  detached  spedmens  which  foimd  tneir  way  into  somewhit  OMPfe 
extensiTe  circulation  by  then*  fatsertion  in  a  newspiqper.  Since  tim, 
means  have  been  taken  to  perpetuate  that  ariide  and  die  other  Kbels 
Ibat  have  i^peared  in  a  contemporary  on  the  charaotcr  of  Mr.  Baekin|f- 
hon.  ^The  whole  have  been  pnnted  m  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  topeP- 
petuate,  as  it  were,  the  most  remarkable  trait  in  tiie  character  of  die 
anthor  and  compiler  of  the  worthless  tract  before  us :  that  tnot  is;  an 
nnquenchable  thirst  for  revenge.  We  shall  say  very  little  on  this  matter, 
for  we  never  think  on  it  bat  with  disgust ;  out  If  such  a  work  were 
allowed  to  pass  without  remark  on  the  spot  where  it  has  beenpubQshed, 
those  persons  who  may  read  it  in  England,  who  are  ignorant  or  the  hc% 
might  draw  exceedingly  erroneous  conclusions  from  the  silence. 

'Theunhap 
and  composea 
connected  with 

It  were  capable  of  defence :  we  shall,  therefore,  speak  as  leniently  of  ham 
as  this  last  unwise  attempt  to  ndn  the  character,  as  he  has  done  Ikepro^ 
perty  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  will  allow  us.' 

After  many  arguments  in  condemnation  of  the  article  and  jpaai^ 
phlet  referred  to,  not  necessary  to  be  repeatad  haiei  the  writer  tias 
eoncludes ; 

'  We  shall  say  no  more  on  the  pamphlet,  and  in  what  we  have  said  oof 
^n  has  been  restrained :  it  will  serve,  however,  to  show  the  British  puhfic^ 
if  the  work  should  be  noticed,  how  it  was  viewed  by  the  Indian  ^bfe; 
for  we  are  bold  to  assert,  that  we  have  only  expressed  their  sentiaoas 
in  a  very  moderate  and  subdued  tone.  We  are  glad  to  ^e^  that  there 
are  symptoms  of  shame  betrayed  in  the  title>page  of  the  book,  £or  if 
bears  neither  a  printer's  nor  publisher's  name.' 

This  was  socoeeded  on  the  followiDg  day  by  the  aubjoinei}  obaer- 
Tationa  in  the  ^  Bengal  Chroniek  :* 

*  It  was  not  our  intention  to  have  bestowed  the  ^htest  notice  on  tt 
infamous  pamphlet  issued  from  the  '  John  BuB'  press,  containliur  a 
tepublicatioh  of  the  article  on  the  Indian  Press,  in  ^  last  *  Orientel  Ma* 
gazine,'  and  of  all  the  libels  of  the '  Friend  to  Bankes*  ##  id  genma  amm 
against  Mr.  Buckingham ;  but  as  the  *  Hurkaru'  of  yesterday  contains  a 
manly  and  feeling  denunciation  of  this  malignant  production,  and  has 
XhuH  given  it  some  degree  of  notoriety,  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to  Inti- 
ftiate  our  concturence  in  those  remarks  of  our  contemporary  by  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  repubHcation  of  ^m,  though  they  have  given 


•  IhcBev.  Dr.  ftyc^  th»fWMn  hsat  lifiind  t%  frw 
a  few  weeks  &om  Caknttaat this  period. 
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estfn^Mldfi  to  our  sendmetitti  in  language  better  calculate  to  do  justice 
to  them  than  amy  we  can  employ. 

^  As  the  '  Harkaru'  justly  remarks,  even  had  the  charges  agsdnst  Mr. 
Buckingham  been  as  strictly  true  as  they  are  pre-eminently  and  notori- 
ouily  fidse,  the  reTival  of  these  charges  against  him  without  anv  provo- 
caltoa  or  excuse  afler  a  Ixpte  of  four  years,  since  their  first  publication, 
would  hare  been  totally  inexcusable ;  as  it  is,  the  act  is  a  piece  of  cold- 
blooded, calcukting  malevolence*  which  nothing  recorded  in  the  history 
of  mankind  can  surpass.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  however, 
have  one  ample  consolation  for  this  venomous  assault  on  his  fame:  while 
it  cannot  possibly  injure  him,  it  is  sure  to  recoil  on  the  heads  of  those  in 
whose  unfeeling  hearts  it  originated.  Even  amongst  the  mOst  strenuous 
opponents  of  his  political  principles,  tiiere  is^iot  one,  save  the  Reverend 
**  veteran  in  the  ranks  of  aiscussion''  and  his  immediate  connections  wsad 
partizans,  whose  feelings  will  not  revolt  against  this  uncalled  for  display 
of  malignity,  to  the  extent,  we  hope  and  trust,  of  producing  a  re-action 
#f  sympathy  in  behalf  of  its  object.  Thus  does  malice,  as  Shakspeare 
am  of  ambition,  sometimes  '*  overleap  itaelf,  and  faU  on  the  other 
side  ;**  that  is,  on  those  who  cherish  it.' 

Sometime  after  the  publication  of  these  animadversions  on  the 
conduct  of  this  reverend  editor,  and  after  a  short  respite  from  bis 
csilumnies,  occasioned  by  his  temporary  absence  from  Calcutta,  (for 
nothing  else,  it  would  seem,  could  effect  even  their  temporary  abate- 
snent,}  we  £nd  tbat  bis  return  to  the  Presidency  was  marked  by 
a,  TeauBipiioB  of  his  old  practices,  in  reference  to  which,  the '  Bengal 
Chyodrk*  of  «fae  4di  of  Ftbraory,  has  tiie  fc^lowing  remarks  : 

*  Notwithstanding  the  severe  castigation  which  the  '  Bull'  has  received 
tem  sewral  quarters,  for  the  fnlae  and  unfounded  charges  he  preferred 
sigainft  Mr.  Buckingham,  we  still  find  him  persevering,  with  a  spirit^  of 
malignity  peculiarly  his  own,  in  the  endeavour  to  maint^  something 
like  apositloa,  though  without  tlie  smallest  tittle  of  proof.  Driven  from 
cterr  subterfuge  to  whfch  he  had  resorted,  he  adopts  the  only  alternative 
left  him-^hst  of  ^sbelieving  the  assertions  of  the  Editor  of  the  Orienttd 
IfetMy  and  even  ventures  to  boast  that  he  has  heard  but  one  opinion  of 
tl»  language,  which  he,  in  his  zeal  for  our  holy  religion,  rcprooated  so 
strongly  in  his  paper.* 

*  But  accusations  such  as  these,  unsupported  by  any  proof  whatever, 
must  recoil  with  double  force  on  the  heaa  of  the  man  who  makes  them. 
Were  Mr.  Buckingham  accused  of  the  basest  falsehood  in  a  printed 
statement,  bearing  the  signatures  of  six  of  the  highest  and  most  req>ect- 
able  members  of  this  socu*ty,—- did  he  stand  convicted  of  a  breach  of 
private  confidence  by  and  to  his  best  friend, — were  he  charged  with  libels 
which  a  judge  declared  he  could  not  even  think  of  withoutnorror,* — we 
confess  we  should  have  entcrtuned  some  fears  for  his  reputation.  But 
viewing  him  as  we  do,  a  man  whose  character,  after  he  has  passed  the 
inquisitorial  examination  of  thousands,  both  here  and  in  England,  has 
appeared  "  pure  as  the  imsunned  snow,"  we  may  lau£^h  at  the  attempts 
of  the  reverend  editor,  to  attach  any  tlung  disreputable  to  him.  He  mw 
be  inclined  "  to  pay  compliments  to  the  Civil  service  ;**  (and  we  recol- 
lect the  fswning  sycophant  of  old,)  but  he  should  be  careful  how  he  does 

♦  AM  tto  has  hsppwied  t»Pr.  Bgyee. 
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it  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Buckmgliaii],  lest  the  brilUanev  of  tbe  irepnfa- 
tion  of  the  one,  throw  a  light  upon  the  surface  of  the  ouear,  and  tbe  of- 
ficious intermeddling  man  of  the  world  be  revealed  instead  of  t)ie  ffirine 
and  respected  minister  of  the  gospel.' 

We  turn  to  a  more  inviting  subject  j  and,  while  we  thank  oar 
zealous  defenders,  shall  in  future  leave  the  angry  spirits  of  the. East 
to  vent  theix  rage  aX  will,  secure  in  the  approbation  of  those  to 
'whom  we  are  most  intimately  known,  and  from  whom  no  act,  or 
even  thought,  of  our  lives  is  concealed.  Let  them  submit  tiiem- 
selves  to  such  a  scrutiny,  and  see  whether  theywiU  come  outof  tbe 
trial  as  pure. 

Thb  Burhesb  and  Peguesb* 

The  latest  observations  we  find  in  the  Bengal  papers' on  the 
subject  of  the  war  between  the  Burmese  and  Peguese  are  the 
following,^  from  the  '  Calcutta  Chronicle,'  of  February  6.  , 

*  The  late  war  between  the  Burmese  and  the  British,  mud  the  cbind- 
quent  accession  of  territory  to  the  Company  in  an  eastern  direotionv  fpnp 
an  interest  and  importance  that  woula  not  otherwise  have  l»ee»€p&i» 
the  struggle  between  the  Burmese  and  their  former  vassals  the  Fegatsey 
which  commenced  almost  immediately  after  the  evacuation,  of  P^^gTmy 
by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  The  commercial  intercourse  ^hat  hiui 
hitherto  been  carried  on  with  Rangoon  will  also  be  materially  ^iffisct^ 
by  the  continuance  and  results  of  &U  struggle,  and  we  shall  tliersfcK^ 
attempt  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  late  and  present  positi«p 
of  the  two  parties,  derived  principally  from  the  infonnation  of  tigofitl*- 
man  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  i>C4?olf^,ail^ 
the  state  of  the  country,  entitle  the  communication  with  wQr(£]^||ip 
favoured  us  to  be  regarded  as  correct  and  authentic.  We  reiai^J^ 
orthography  of  proper  names.  .  ,„ 

'  The  Peguese  have  been  subject  to  the  Burmese  GoveniBientsiBC^ 
they  were  conquered  by  Aloung-Poora  about  the  year  17fi7-  Thejiwere 
so  effectually  subdued,  that  they  have  not  attempted  from,  that  periodt-f^ 
the  pnssent  time  to  re*assert  their  independence.  Many  thousaadsrff 
them  at  that  time,  and  occasionally  since,  have  emigmtedta  Siaip.ir' 
Yodaya ;  but  enough  have  remained  in  their  country  to  oaa«tit|ite  ttvWr 
by  the  natural  course  of  increase,  a  numerous  an(C  if  united,  ^#^Pf^ 
body  of  people.  They  have  also  kept  up  among  themselves^  althoi^lilfL 
all  civil  and  religious  transactions  incorporated  with  theBurmeac^^l^' 
uso  of  their  own  language,  which  differs  radically  and  es&eati9Jly,^;fip 
that  of  the  Burmese.  Some  change,  also,  has  been  occasig^ejdby  Ui^f^flt^ 
marriages  which  have  taken  place  oetween  themselves  and  tt^  Burmeitt,. 
but  there  is  still  among  them  an  original  and  distinct  character*  -SW^ 
their  subjugation,  theyjiave  dispersed  themselves,  for  the  various,  pur- 
poses of  lite,  into  different  parts  of  the  empire,  but  mucV  the  1j|r|[est 
proportion  of  them  have  attached  themselves  to  theif  own  '^q%  whc^ 
they  have  pursued  their  occupations,  and  possessed  common  advantj' ' 
in  an  equal  dc<free  with  the  Biu-mcsc,  though  none  have  beien  r*"" 
very  high  and  important  civil  oflBces. 


'  Wlien  our  troops  invaded  Rangoon,  and  the  adjacent  cwiO^,^ 
Pegu,  the  inhabitants,  both  Burmese  andTa-licngs,  fled  into  the  ioteisM^., 
'^  ....  ftiurn  to  their  hongkeij 

should  meet  with  Juk 
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Bad  not  be  molested  in  their  honest  piirsuits.  Very  few  of  the  former, 
but  great  multitudes  of  the  latter,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  had 
returned  to  their  towns  and  villages.  Their  number ;  in  Rangoon  and 
suburbs  alone,  probably  amounted,  at  least,  to  15,000.  It  was  not 
expected  by  the  inhabitants  who  came  over  to  the  English,  that  any  part 
of  the  conquered  territories  would  be  restored  to  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment, as  it  never  entered  their  imagination  that  a  conqueror  would  give 
up  his  conquests.  When,  therefore,  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
result  of  the  negociations  at  Yandabo,  they  generally  resolved  either  to 
Miow  the  retrogression  of  the  English  army  to  the  eastern  territories, 
-or  m,ake  a  stand  for  their  own  independence  agunst  the  Burmese. 
They  had  seen  their  own  strength  ana  number ;  as  few  Burmese,  conv- 
paratively,  sought  protection  under  the  British  flag. ;  Tliey  knew,  also, 
that  their  old  conquerors  had  become  exhausted  and  discouraged,  by 
«their  unavailing  contest  with  the  English.  It  is  believed,  that  there  is 
.iWJt  a  single  surviving  branch  of  the  family  that  reigned  over  the  Peguese 
before  the  time  of  ^oung-Poora,  but  there  has  not  been  ^vanting  one  to 
raise  the' standard  of  revolt.  ITie  Governor,  or  Magistrate,  ofSyriam 
(or  Thanhlyeag)  embraced  the  opportunity  presented  Iw  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  which  we  have  described,  to  kindle  to  a  flame  the  spirit  ^ 
tndepeadence. 

'  •  The  name  of  this  man  is  M oung-Zat.  He  is,  though  a  Ta-licng,  con- 
'necM  in  an  obscure  and  very  remote  manner  with  the  royal  family  of 
'Ata.  He  is  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  ^vas  before  the  war  for  several 
^ebrs  the  Mvo-Woon,  or  Governor,  of  Syriam,  and  when  he  came  over 
•to  the  English  was  permitted  to  hold  the  same  office.  As  soon  as  peace 
%tts  concluded,  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  enterprise  whidi 
ife  had  in  new.  He  commenced  raising  forces,  collecting  arms,  and 
^f*paring  ammunition,  laying  up  provisions,  &c.  that  he  might  be  ready 
to 'attack  Rangoon  as  soon  as  the  English  should  withdraw  and  the  Bur- 
»te«e  take  possession  of  it.  He  called  upon  the  Ta-liengs  generally  to 
unite  with  him  in  the  attempt,  and  the  Burmese  soon  saw  that  the  depar- 
ture of  oae  enemy  would  only  be  the  signal  for  the  attack  of  a  new  one. 
'  ■''He  and  the  Ta-liengs  generally  were  induced,  perhaps,  not  so  much 
from  ambition  at  first  as  from  fear,  to  pursue  a  course  of  active  resistance. 
Tliey  Ivnrl  iiul  confitlenct'  in  tlie  forheamiire  and  jirstire  of  the  Burine^c 
Oovirnmctit.  Hudtig  vnmc  over  to  the  Eni^lish.und  giipplled  them  with 
tpToTjHiiwf*,  nnd  rendered  them  other  BcmeeR,  fcir  which  they  had  received 
eonipen!*aiion,  anfl  l>y  ivhteh  some  of  theiii  liitd  acqaired  more  money  than 
'Ibcy  would  have  dfine  in  tin  ordinary  way,  they  apprehended  that  they 
would  he,  notmih^staniling  the  obJiifatioii*'  of  Iht*  treaty,  obuoxioiii  to  the 
'Bnmiebe  Ctovettiment,  and  ihe  objects  of  extortion  and  phmder,  Thi»y 
hftve  commenced  \\m ;  aod  nm  the  Burmej^e  have  not  had  time  to  recover 
•from  the  ^hoek  titry  huvc  hUly  felt,  it  will  remure  no  uncommon  degree 
"of  enterprise  and  perfieveninee  to  succeed  to  Ine  exlcnt  of  tlieir  wishes* 

'  I^ucli  are  the  particulars  wilh  v^hich  we  lia\e  been  fornlnhed ;  and 

the  fedinff  that  m"*t  t^^troiigly  fureCH  itself  on  our  mintl  after  their  peni  sal, 

ifi  ope  of  regret,  thut  Pt^gu  waji  not  relaiued  in  the  po,*,sc^^ioa  of  the  Bri- 

Ci&h^  itifstead  of  the  prcivitu't^M  to  the  eas^t  am!  gouth  that  hftve  been  incor- 

'  pornted  with  the  Ct>iijpany'»  territories.    There  can  tie  no  douht  that  this 

.  Jjovcroiiont  vvrvc  in  a  pti&jlion  ihttt  coahk'd  them  U*  dictuie  the  cesisToii 

'  fit  Pi^l^ii,  chher  in  uddilion  to,  or  in  eKchanije  for,  the  proi-inee?  actnaUy 

trnnsfrrred,  and  that  the  Biiroic?ir  (fovertiment,  howcveninwitlinfrlVtmUflE 

htk\€  acceded  to  lU    It  u  ckar  adso  that  llic  IVgueic  tUetasclves  expected 
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that  suck  WQ^d  be  the  ease,  and  tliaittkeTWoiildhafeebeeifidlyfMHi 
under  the  EnirliBh  rule.  If  this  coiurse  had  been  pursued,  a  truly  ndunhk 
addition  would  have  been  made  to  our  power  and  resources  in  the  Bast; 
facilities  would  have  been  given  to  commerce,  and  markets  found  forov 
manufactures  in  that  quarter  superior  to  any  tint  luore  been  hitherto  or  can 
now  be  enjoyed ;  a  numerous  and  oppressed  people  would  have  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  a  more  just  and  enlightened  government,  and  they  wo^ 
have  been  spared  the  continuance  of  that  state  of  anarchy  and  blooddiad 
which  the  British  invasion  introduced  among  them.  We  art  aware  that 
some  of  these  are  reasons  which  are  seldom  if  ever  taken  into  account 
under  such  circumstances ;  but  independent  of  any  pledges  that  may  have 
been  given  to  the  Peguese,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  M4ieh  we  alMMild 
like  to  be  better  informed,  and  independent  also  of  the  virtual  daka  wkkdi 
they  had  in  consequence  of  having  voluntarily  traced  themaelves  under 
our  promotion,  and  afforded  us  their  assistance  auruig  die  period  of  war 
-^independent  of  all  this,  considerations  of  humanity,  one  would  tiiinjk, 
are  not  the  very  last  that  should  be  felt,  acknowledged,  and  acted  on,  l^ 
a  Christian  Government.    Admitting  to  the  full  ej^nt  every  allej^ 

ground  of  the  Burmese  war,  it  was  the  Burmese  Government,  not  the 
urmese  people,  and  still  less  the  Peguese,  that  were  the  amessors ;  and 
yet  it  is  the  people,  the  innocent  and  unoffending  people,^nat  are  made 
the  principal  sufferers,  and  the  Peguese  are  handed  over  a^ain  to  the 
grinding  opinression  of  the  Burmese,  or  to  the  horrors  of  a  avil  war»  us 
if  it  would  have  violated  some  good  principle,  or  compromised  our  dignil^ 
to  take  them  under  our  protection  and  government.  What  the  resufi 
may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  Moung.Zat  may  be  ano^er  Aloung* 
Poora,  and,  after  establishing  the  independence  of  regu,  may  subjugaSs 
Burmah  itself  to  his  power.  In  that  case  there  will  be  nothing  rninA  to 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  good  government,  as  the  Peguese  wifl  oppress 
the  Burmese  as  severely  as  they  were  themselves  oppressed.  Even  the 
separate  independence  of  Pegu  and  Burmah  under  different  govommenli 
will  only  lay  the  foundation  for  unceasing  wars  between  the  t>vo  powers, 
which  will  prevent  either  of  them  indeed  from  being  formidable  to  the 
British,  but  which  will  produce  a  state  of  society  supremely  ^Usgzacefiil 
to  those  who  have  been  instrumental  iu  creating  it/ 

DsBToxa  IN  IirpiA. 

The  state  of  debtors  in  India,  from  the  absence  of  bankrupt  and 
insolvent  laws,  has  for  many  years  past  attracted  t^ie  attention  of 
the  humane.  We  are  glad  to  perceive,  that  something  more  im* 
portant  than  mere  lamentation  over  the  evil  has  at  length  been  ef- 
fected, as  the  following  report  of  proceedings  on  this  subject  will  show : 

^On  Saturday  the  3d  instant,  (February,  1827)  John  Pabncr,  Esq.,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Robertson,  the  Rajah  Budinath  Roy,  John  Grant,  Esq., 
Wigram  Money,  Esq.,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bryant  waited,  by  per- 
mission, on  the  Right  Honourable  the  Vice  President,  at  the  Government 
House.  On  being  introduced  to  his  Excellency,  who  was  attended  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Shakespear,  Mr.  PaJmer  addressed  his  Lord^p  to  the 
following  effect : 

*  My  Lord. — ^We  have  solicited  permission  to  approach  your  Lorddiip, 
to  deliver  a  petition  entrusted  to  us  by  the  debtors  in  the  great  jail  of 
Calcutta.  Earnestly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  its  prayer,  a  body  of  the 
kihabitants  of  this  town,  composed  of  agents,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
shop-keepers  uid  of  every  pursuit  and  oceupaitton  of  eommeree  «ii 
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•Mmiry  of  Mrnmtfl  of  tli«  ttito  of  eiierj  46p«tmnt  f  a^ 
mAA  Musohnaiiy  dittinj^hed  for  rank  and  wealtk^  representing  all 
elaisesofthe  community,  have  signed  a  declaration  of  its  expediency 
and  joitke ;  and  we,  warmly  participating  in  the  fenerel  sentiment,  bef 
respeclfiilly  to  submit  the  petition  to  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  benevolent  protection  of  your  Lordship. 

'To  His  Exc£LL]cnct  Gsneral^  the  Right  HonoubAblb  Lobi>. 

C0MB£RM£RE^  O.  C.  B.^  &C.  &C. 

Fioe  Premdent  m  CtmndL 
^  My  Lord.-^We,  the  nndersiffned  debtors,  prisonen  in  the  CalcnUa 
mat  Jail,  approach  your  Lordship  in  council  with  our  respectftil  8»- 
ficftatMMi  of  your  just  and  benevolent  oonuderation  of  our  oppressed  and 
unhappy  condition. 

'  *  Although  Imprisonment  for  debt  is  the  established  law  of  Enfflaad, 
the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  has  interposed  to  counteract  or  mffigale 
a  course  so  wholly  at  variance  with  the  professions  of  Christian  charity,  ' 
or  the  coihmoB  feelings  and  principles  of  humanity  and  justice.  For 
more  than  a  centuiy  and  half  past,  occasional  acts  of  Parliament  have 
given  liberation  to  tne  insolvent  debtor  after  a  certain  period  of  impri- 
sonment, and  during  the  late  ren^n  few  years  passed  without  a  general 
tiirowingt>pen  of  the  prisons  of  England,  and  the  discharge  of  those  uifr- 
happy  persons  whom  misfortune  had  reduced  to  insolvency  and  tiieir 
"Creaitors  to  a  jail,  while  every  successive  act,  ii^  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  creditor,  tended  also  to  ameliorate  the  couditioa  of  ti^e  honoit 
but  unfortunate  debtor. 

^In  the  course  of  this  legislative  enactment^  in  which  the  progressive 
.establishment  of  the  truth  and  humanity  of  its  principle  was  attended 
with  the  enlargement  of  its  powers  for  the  reliet  of  die  debtor,  it  may 
appear  unaccountable  that  British  India  should  have  formed  the  solitary 
exclusion  from  these  acts  of  mercy  and  relief;  vet,  India  e^qperieneed 
no  practical  benevolence  of  the  le^lature  until  1812,  when  the  Insol- 
,vent  act  of  that  year  contdned  a  direct  application  of  its  provisions  to 
Fort  William,  MadraSj^ombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  In  virtue 
of  this  act,  nearly  (100)  one  hundred  debtors  were  liberated  from  the 
Calcutta  jsul,  among  whom  one  an  European,  had  been  a  prisoner  about 
\B  years,  havbg  been  confined  in  1795 !  the  act  was  of  temporary  ope- 
^ration ;  in  1813  it  was  renewed  as  a  permanent  statute  and  has  become 
the  established  law  in  England,  but  the  express  application  of  its  provf- 
lions  to  India  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  permanent  act. 

*  Fourteen  years  have  now  elapsed  wiUiout  any  relief  or  mercy  from 
I'arliament  visiting  the  debtors'  cells  in  the  prisons  of  Bridsh  India.  The 
fkte  of  the  individual,  eighteen  years  a  prisoner,  is  already  threaleninf 
•ome  of  your  LordsUp's  petitioners,  one  of  whom,  a  native  of  the  pro- 
vinces under  the  Presidencv  of  Fort  William,  if  he  had  remained  in  the 
liouse  of  his  fathers  would  have  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  the  Insolvent 
act,  the  spirit  of  which  a  wise  and  beneficent  Government  has  diffUsed 
over  the  continent  of  India,  for  the  protection  and  happiness  of  the  mil- 
lions of  the  native  population,  but  having  fixed  his  residence  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  of  Calcutta  which  boasts  the  laws  of  England,  he 
has  been  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Calcutta  jail  ^(oing  on  fourteen  ^ears, 
despairing  of  mercy  from  his  obdurate  creditor,  and  existing  without 
the  hope  of  ever  being  restored  to  the  world  but  by  this  appeal  to  your 
Ezcelkncy'a  wisdom  and  homanity . 
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,  ^  TVaof  Mi  coimtryiDOT>regoiagimtiretfe^yeM»*  of  japAflwntftt; 
another  debtor,  an  EnglisEman,  eleven  years;  six  are  entering  from  Alb 
seventh  to  the  nineth  year ;  and  twenty-three  from  the  third  to  the  sixtli 
▼ear;  all  equallv  without  hope  of  release,  bnt  by  the  intervention  of  the 
lavfy  or  of  death ;  the  latter,  avowedly,  the  only  limitation  of  tlie  venr 
geance  of  some  of  onr  creditors. 

*  We  himibly  submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  Excellency  la 
Council,  whether  the  statutes,  which  confer  on  the  local  Govemmenti 
of  India,  the  power  of  enacting  Laws  and  Regulations  for  the  good  order 
and  civil  government  of  the  several  Presidencies,  can  possibly  be  meant 
not  to  embrace  the  relief  of  the  honest  but  unfortunate  4ehtor,  impd- 
ftoned  at  the  will  of  a  relentless  creditor.  We  presume  to  think  that 
the  total  oblivion  of.the  debtor  in  India,  in  the  permanent  Ajct  of  1813. 
must  have  arisen  from  the  assunmce,  that  some  anteiw  Act  had  provided 
for  his  protection ;  and  we  further  respectfully  submit,  whether  the  .23d 
Clause  of  the  Act  of  the  d9th  and  40th  of  Geo.  III.,  does  not  ej^resdy 
contemplate  our  unhappy  condition  ? 

^  It  is  in  the  belief  and  hope  that  this  power  does  exist  in  the  local 
authorities,  that  we  implore  the  humane  attention  of  yonr  Lordahqi  ia 
Council,  to  the  scene  of  suffering  and  oppression  now  exhibited  in  the 
Ci^cutta  Jul ;  and  anxiously  pray  that  some  law  or  regulation  mmf  be 
framed,  in  the  spirit  of  the  aets  passed  by  our  parent  country,  whidi^ 
while  it  shaU  secure  the  creditor's  just  clauns,  may  protect  the  waiof 
tunate  debtor  from  his  vengeance,  and  the  horrors  of  iadefuUte  orper 
petuid  imprisonment 

*  Signed  by  twentv  European  and  Christian  prisoners,  whose  dattes  tf 
bnpriaenment  are  from  March  1816,  to  January  1827.  And  by  one 
hun^d  and  one  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  prisoners,  whose  dates  of  iliif^ 
priBonment  are  from  September,  1813,  to  January,  1827.'  * 

Dbclaration  or  thb  Aobntb,  Merchants,  Tradesmbn,  &c.  oT 

Calcutta. 

^  We,  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  having  seen  the  annexed 
Petition  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  vice-President  in  Council,  from 
thedehtora  in  Calcutta  jul,  declare  our  conviction  that  the  extenson  ^ 
tie  spirit  of  the  Insolvent  Laws  will  be  beneficial  to  iJl  classes  of  the  peo^ 
l^le  of  this  city,  and  that  we  believe  such  to  be  the  general  feefing  aai 
ipittion  of  the  Set^ment. 

,  [Here  follows  the  signatures  of  the*  principal  magistrates,  mo-chantsl 
agents,  and  European  tradesmen  of  Calcutta^  as  weU  as  of  the  princmil 
British  and  Indian  residents  of  that  city,  to  the  extent  o£  more  than  300 
names.] 

*  His  Lordship,  having  read  the  petition  and  declaration,  vras  pleased 
to  reply,  that  the  natm%  of  the  petition  and  condition  of  the  petitiotten^ 
Supported  by  so  strong  an  attestadon  of  the  opinion  and  feefings  of  tl* 
community,  entitled  it  to  his  utmost  respect  and  attention,  and  thai  lie 
should  take  an  immediate  occasion  of  placing  it  before  the  Oottn^^^ 
with  his  strong  recommendation  of  their  early  consideration  of  tie 
ptayer  of  the  petition ;  and  that  whatever  were  the  mode  in  whteli  iSm 
Government  might  be  able  to  afford  rdief,  his  Lordship  felt  the  <leepelt 
isfterest  in  the  petition,  and  woidd  be  happy  to  afford  it  his  vi«lmMt 
•utport.*  rr/ 
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Todiis,  the  followiiig, remarks  are  appended  in  the  'Calcutta 
Chronicle;  of  February  9th : 

'  We  conffratulate  the  communitv  on  the  recent  presentation  of  the 
.petition  to  uovernment  respecting  the  introduction  of  the  infiolvent  kws 
here.  It  is  indeed  high  time  that  some  improvement  were  made  in  the 
laws  affecting  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creaitor;  fm  ilic  exiatiu^^  system 
Is  equally  absurd  and  cruel,  as  opposed  to  the  intt  ro  ts  uf  tlie  creditor  m 
It  is  destructive  of  the  liberty  and  hapoiness  of  tbe  lichtor,  Tlie  eases 
stated  in  simport  of  the  petition,  while  they  sjieak  volumes  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  humane  measure  called  for,  reflect  eternal  dbj^ce  on 
those  wno  have  availed  themselves  of  an  unjust  and  inlmman  kw  to  pro- 
secute their  fellow-creatures,  by  keeping  them  incarcerated  in  a  jail  for 
ten  and  even  fourteen  years,  without  a  prospect  of  releajie,  except  by 
death ;  for  some  of  the  creditors,  it  appears,  have  annouiiced  the  humane 
and  Christian  resolution  of  keeping  their  debtorji  in  jail  until  heaven  in 
this  way  liberates  them.  It  seems  now  probable,  however,  that  they 
mil,  ere  long,  be  deprived  of  the  power  to  fulfil  this  very  eliari table  nm 
very  creditable  determination.  So  far  so  good ;  but  we  require  sotne^ 
thing  more  than  the  introduction  of  the  insolvent  lav^s  here :  they,  as  our 
rea^s  know,  still  leave  the  property  which  the  insolvent  rany  acf]u!re 
liable  for  his  debts.  Now  the  insolvent  laws,  ks  applied  to  tliose  ^vlio 
liave  not  been  engaged  in  trade,  may  be,  in  this  respeet,  aU  very  eq  nimble : 
ibr  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  debts  of  those  who  have  never 
engaged  in  trade  or  speculation,  cannot,  or  ou^ht  ntit,  to  he  so 
large  as  to  render  the  liquidation  of  them  by  industrious  exertion  im- 
-possible ;  but  if  those  who  have  engaged  in  trade,  and  who  may  have 
failed  to  a  very  large  amount,  are  to  be  only  released  from  a  jail  on  such 
conditions,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  their  release  can  be  any  benefit 
to  them,  for  since  the  durance  of  a  jul  itself  can  scarcely  be  worse  than 
the  hopelessness  of  toiling  on  to  the  end  of  life  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
with  the  certmnty  of  leaving  those  dependent  on  us  entirely  destitute'  in 
spite  of  all  that  the  most  unremitting  industry  can  effect,  confinement,  or 
even  death  itself,  is  preferable  to  such  a  state  of  hopeless  slavery. 

'  It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  require  here,  not  merely  the  insolvent,  but 
the  badurupt  laws ;  in  virtue  of  which  the  honest,  but  unfortunate  mtt* 
chant  or  tradesman,  after  fairly  ^ving  up  his  all,  and  uroducing  proofr 
joi  the  honesty  of  his  dealings,  is  rdeased  A  ^hji  furtiier  (kmaiid,  and 
enabled  ag^n  to  pursue  his  occupations  with  the  eheerin^  prospect  of 
attaining  mdepenaence,  or  provioing  for  his  family  l)y  hi.s  hotioiui^ble 
exertions.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  arj^uDvents  ^vhieh  justify  our 
position ;  one  moment's  reflection  will  serve  to  convince  any  man  that, 
without  the  slightest  deviation  from  honesty,  persons  engaged  in  trade 
may  be  in  a  moment  reduced  to  irretrievable  ruin,  and  that  property, 
which,  under  the  management  of  the  merchant  or  triLilc^umii  liim^cU', 
would  have  yielded  a  siurplus  on  the  whole  demands  against  it,  in  the 
hands  of  rapacious  creditors,  brought  to  a  forced  sale,  or  possibly  wasted 
in  litigation— brimre  not  a  tithe  of  what  it  would  have  produced  to  its 
original  owner.  Under  such  circumstances,  to  make  the  unfortunate 
inoifidual  liable  for  the  deficit,  and  to  call  upon  him  to  toil  on  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  make  it  up,  is  surely  a  cruelty  little  less  revolt- 
ing than  that  of  immuring  him  for  life  in  a  jail.  Yet  such  will  be  still 
the  state  of  the  law  here,  even  if  the  humane  measure  proposed  in  the 
petition  to  which  we  have  adverted  should  be  introduced,  uniess  it  be  abo 
followed  up  by  the  introduction  of  the  bankrupt  laws. 
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Ths  OiLCvm  Stamv  Act. 

The  Stamp  Act  continued  to  absorb  the  largest  share  of  attentbn 
from  nearly  all  the  papers^  and  the  following  are  the  obcenrationB 
made  on  its  first  actual  appearance  in  the  same  Number  of  the 'Boi* 
gel  Chronicle' : 

'  The  Stamp  Act  U  now  published,  and  we  haye  seen  a  copy  of  it.  It 
is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  its  detuls. 
It  is  to  the  principle  of  the  tax,  and  to  the  construction  of  law  upon  which 
jit  is  founded,  that  we  object.  Its  principle,  as  we  hate  before  noticed, 
violates  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Bntish  constitution,  and  the  con- 
struction of  law  on  which  its  legality  is  mcdntained,  opens  a  door  to  the 
introduction  of  the  whole  system  of  Engtish  taxation ;  while  that  which 
would  also  admit  the  privileges  by  which  such  taxation  is  accompanM 
al  home,  is  as  rigidly  closed  as  ever.  If  the  law  adverted  to,  which 
appears  to  us  to  rdfer  onl^  to  duties  of  customs,  and  such  other  dotiet  or 
taxes  as  are  therein  specified,  does  really  sanction  the  imposition  of  a 
stamp  tax,  it  is  clear  that,  by  the  very  same  construction,  it  justifies  the 
imposition  of  the  window-tax,  the  house-tax,  the  horse-tax,  the  in^ame- 
tax,  or  all  and  every  tax  which  nmy  be  deemed  en>odient-^oBd,  libera- 
fore,  ''just  and  proper/'  Suchis  the  reasoning  of  authority— «Ddwh# 
shall  dispute  it  ?  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  mdeed,  that  if  no  appeal 
is  made  agaibist  the  stamp-tax,  or  if  sudi  appeal  be  imsuccesifal,  the 
whole  of  the  taxes  we  have  named,  and  many  more,  will  gradually  follow 
it.  The  avowed  object  of  the  new  tax  is  to  increase  the  revenue :  not 
that  the  necessities  of  the  state  Remand  it,  but  that  a  eotnmiteM 
ffovemment  requires  an  increase  of  profit.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  ttib 
desire  of  gain,  in  great  commercial  bodies  as  in  private  indivMuiihC 
increases  with  its  grratification.  *'  When  or  where,"  then,  is  this  tkr«lS«| 
to  cease }  There  is  already  a  surplus  revenue,  if  tilie  advocates  of  mooi^ 
poly  are  to  be  relied  on.  Any  taxatbn  beyond  this,  is  cleatty  ^n)y  to 
^nnch  those  who  have  directed  that  it  should  be  levied.  Is  tUs  a  ItML- 
mate  object  of  taxation?  Is  it  consistent  with  tiie  character  oa  ir 
enlightened  government  to  avow  and  to  act  upon  it?  These  are  questioas 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  answer;  but  this  at  least  we  will  venture  to  auu^ 
tain,  that  if  India  is  not  ^et  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  receiviag 
the  benefit  of  free  institutions,  on  every  principle  of  justice  she  oi^^lo 
be  exempted  from  the  evils  of  taxation,  ag^st  which,  without  diiesa  W 
stitutions,  she  cannot  any  where  be  heard  in  time  to  avert  them. 

' If  this  tax  be  submitted  to  without  an  rapeal  to  authorityherie»  Sn  ^ 
first  instance,  and  ultimately  to  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  then 
will  it  be  established,  that  to  India  alone,  of  all  the  British  possession^  ths 
principle  of  taxation  without  representation  can  be  applied  whenever  the 
ruling  powers  shall  pronounce  it  ''expedient,"  and  consequently  "juia 
and  proper." 

'  But  we  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  feeling  of  the  whole 
community  is  so  adverse  to  the  impositioti  af  tbk  sitarup-tax,  that  a 
meeting  will  be  very  shortiy  held  to  con»idur  the  h^^t  means  of  i^h^ 
taining  a  revocation  of  the  measujre.  The  course  talked  of,  !«  a  retpe^^ 
able  appeal,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  local  i^ovennneDt,  and  uliiioately 
to  the  legislature.  We  would  propose  thui  ^  pctidtm  ai^in«t  the  Ux 
should  be  drawn  up,  and  left  for  signature  at  the  Exchauije  or  the  Town 
Pall,  and  our  belief  is,  that  there  are  sciirtilv  teu  iridinduajs  in  the 
whole  community  who  will  not  sign  it.  The  advantajjc  of  this  mpiifure 
over  that  of  merely  presenting  an  appeal,  sirtieil  by  a  coniuiittee,  *r  ruxv 
small  body  of  indiriauab,  however  respectable,  is^  that  the  local  goveni^ 
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meat  w!U  tkits  be  satbfi^d  tiiat  Hm  ^feawal  feeXtnf^  of  tlie  cibmmtmity  |i 
•gainst  th«  measure ;  and  as  no  state  necessity  can  be  pleaded  in  its 
jkTour^  the  government  itself  may  possibly  be  induced^  in  deference  to 
public  opinion,  expressed  in  this  legitimate  and  respectful  manner,  to 
recommend  the  revocation  of  it. 

*  We  shall  probably  resume  this  important  subject  in  our  next.  It  is 
one  in  which  the  interests  of  the  community  are  dee]^l^  involved — and  it 
is  one,  too,  which  may  be  discussed  without  fear  of  giving  offence.  The 
evil  complained  of  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  system  we  depre- 
cate, ana  its  condemnation  implies  no  reflection  on  those  intrusted  with 
tte  administration  of  that  system/ 

The  following  squib,  (as  we  suppose  it  at  least,)  communicated  to 
the  '  India  Gazette'  by  a  correspondent  of  that  paper,  is  not  without 
Its  merit  as  a  mere  piece  of  wit ;  but  it  has  a  higher  interest,  as  show- 
ing how  generally  it  is  at  least  believed  that  the  objections  to  tbis 
imposition  is  felt : 

'  A  curious  circumstance  occurred  the  other  day  near  the  Mahratia 
ditch.  A  gentleman  coming  in  from  the  country  observed  crowds  of 
people,  apparently  much  agitated,  carrying  away  all  their  moveabka 
Across  the  ditch.  On  requiring  an  explanation,  all  he  could  get  was  a 
mournful  shake  of  the  head,  and  the  word  *  Stamp  I'  pronounced  in  a 
melancholy  tone  of  voice.  The  very  children,  as  they  were  hasteninr 
lifter  their  parents,  looked  up  apprenensivelv  at  their  pttper  kites,  and 

Soaned  out  8  t  a  m — ^p  1  At  length,  oetermined  to  see  what  was 
e  matter,  our  observer  pushed  his  way  through  tiie  multitude,  an4 
beheld  a  thing  on  the  ground.  We  cannot  describe  the  thing,  but  ap<- 
parently  it  was  a  queer,  questionable,  and  disagreeable  thing,  home  taad 
It  had  an  unpleasant  smell ;  others  whispered  that  il  looked  as  unpleasant 
AS  it  smdk,  while  many  declared  that  it  would  taste  still  worse. 

*  Though  all  stared  btently  at  the  thing,  scarce  one  dared  to  handle 
If,  although  it  was  evident  that  the  thing  caused  apprehension  and  aver- 
idon.  It  resembled  in  one  respect  the  electrical,  for  hardly  any  one 
chose  to  approach  it. 

'  One  or  two  in  the  crowd  ventured  vciy  near  it,  poked  at  it,  and 
turned  it  this  way  and  that ;  others  threw  little  pellets  at  it,  while  some 
put  forth  their  hands  and  straightway  drew  them  back  a^faln,  in  an  un- 
comfortable^likc-way,  as  dreading  it  might  explode  mischievously,  or 
bite  them. 

'The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  circumstance  is,  that  there  was  a 
kind  of  patent  claw  attached  to  the  thing,  which,  with  an  adroitness,  and 
a  power  that  were  irresistible,  abstracted  pice,  rupees,  gold  mohurs,  and 
bonk  notes,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  crowd.  Some  made  wry  faces,  but 
it  was  no  use — ^presto,  they  were  minus^  some  rupees  more  or  less. 

'  Amongst  the  crowd  were  persons  in  ^ectacles,  who  appeared  to  see 
further  into  the  thing  than  others.  These  wliispered  that  it  was  not 
the  thing  itsdf  they  dreaded  so  much,  as  the  principle  of  the  thing— 
they  dedariog  that  it  was  a  kind  of  fish  that  would  spawn,  and  produce 
other  things  equally  odd  as  ihai  thing.    In  short,  it  was  not  the  thing. 

*  There  was  a  strange  muttering,  and  whispering,  and  murmuring 
amongst  the  crowd  at  the  thing,  and  people  appeared  at  a  loss  how  to  pro* 
eeed  respecting  it.  So  far  as  coidd  be  judged,  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
igroemtmt  that  fomething  stMwld  be  do^  coQceniDg  the  thing.    Soom 
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ifn/ponnlilS^t^^  ethers  tliat,  butihe^^yird  at  Unf^  nemed  tofiMxn 
mm  attention  to  the  adyice  of  two  elderly  and  sober  dad  persons,  cm 
of  whom  advised  that  Government  should  be  memorialized  on  the  sabjeei 
.and  the  other,  that  Parliament  ^ould  be  petitioaed. 

'  Om*  informant  states,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  that  the  thing'tai 
taken  root  within  the  Mahratta  ditch.' 

Account  of  Runjit  Singh. 
The  followiDg  particulars  respecting  the  celebrated  IMahratta 
chj/sflain^ Runjit  Siogh,  are  contained  in  the  Calcutta  'Government 
jGfazette'  of  February  20th,  and  are  among  the  most  recent  c<w»- 
municatiotis  we  have  seen  of  the  force  and  movements  of  tUs 
powerful  native  warrior. 

'  We  have  been  favoured  with  letters  from  the  Punjab,  which  afibrd 
tome  interesting  particulars  resnectinpr  his  HijE[hness  Maha  Raja  Runjit 
"fililffh,  in  addition  to  those  whicii  we  have  derived  from  Native  papers. 
llieRaia's  health  having  been  disordered  for  some  time  past,  he  hashe^ 
ihduced  to  apply  for  medical  assistance  to  Ludhiana,  and  the  snrgeok 
of  the  station  was  accordingly  sent  to  wait  upon  him :  his  complaint- ii 
apposed  to  be  an  affection  of  the  liver,  and  is  not  such  as  to  inoapacitMi 
liim  for  his  public  duties.  The  Maha  Raja  is  described  as  a  man  of  small 
stature,  about  50  years  of  age,  of  lively  disposition,  and  shrewd  and  ioL 
tdliMait  obeervation.  In  the  end  of  December,  he  was  residing'  in  a 
rhnaU  tqnt  pitched  in  the  centre  of  a  garden,  about  a  mile  from  LalHim 
'There  was  a  small  owning  in  front  of  the  tent,  and  three  li^ea. of  tke 
rj^aordai /were  enclosed  with  red  kanats :  very  few  officers  6r  tn>Cjpa<wieiB 
•  m'sttendance^  {n  the  afternoon,  the  Raja  generally  goes  out  in  hia  piliiy 
quin  or  tonjan  £or  air  and  exercise,  when  he  is  more  numerouBly  altsn4 
edby  hb  retinue,  who  remain  considerably  in  the  rear  of  thepalluiei 
jwrhich.  is  usually,  upaecampanied  except  by  oi^  of  the  Surdan,  .AfiaA 
PhuQ,  iSiingh*  jor  m&  hrother.  The  Rj^a's  usual  excursion  is  t9  a  bi^igidc^ 
a  short  distance  from  his  tents.  In  view  of  the  latter,  there  aresuwajf 
j^ix  or  seven  of  his  horses,  fine  looking  animals  ana  splendidly  capa- 
risoned* Horses  seem  to  be  the  passion  of  his  Highness  :  h^  has  a  ^Wf 
'stud,  which  he  frequently  passes  in  review,  and  is  familiarly  acquainvSl 
'with  the  history  and  quahties  of  every  individuaL 

^Besidea.the  ordinary  levies  of  tlu]  i  on  rury ,  Riu^iit  8i  iigh  Iiob  now  on  foot 
.asveryjresMctableforcej armed  anil  discipline*!  after  tlie  Europesm  fii.^ioQ. 
Two..ofytliese  battalions  were  reviewed  by  hia  lli^^lme^  ia  the  end  of 
]H|cember«  One  vras  composed  of  hikb^,'  the  other  of  ^iklm  sukd  Hish 
^OQStaneeSr  The  former  were  dre.^^ed  iu  wliite  jneketd  aud  txi>w5crs,  witji 
.yellow  linisn  turbans,  the  carton  eh- boxes.  bc]L»,  acid  bEiyoiicC^scabbftffk 
.were  red*  The  accoutrements  aud  turban;^  uf  the  oth^r  biatidion  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  BritiKh  i^epuy^-  All  v^ere  nntit^d  with  iBiuiliLtij 
and.bi^yoncts  of  very  respectable  majiufacture,  a»ul  in  good  order.  The 
.^enwere  tall  and  robust,  and  exceedingly  steady.  After  firing  hy  com- 
panies and  in  volleys  with  great  reg^Hhirity,  they  fortned  a  hollow  j^qiifit 
p^  the  ^wo  centre  companies,  depluyed  Into  lifte  and  marched  n^  iii 
review,  carrying  arms  when  in  froiit'uf  the  Raja,  who  was  smletf  in  an 
.arm-»chair.  The  whole  \vas  under  lUe  direction  nf  the  Native  conimaatl- 
ant.  Each  company  has  one  subadar,  ane  jeruadar,  two  havildiu^^  mid 
Iw/Dnaikf  :idl  expert  the  latter  nrf;  dad  in  yellow  ^ilk>  llie  o|!£oers 
carry  sid>res,  the. hanldars  halberds.  Each  batt^dion  hn&  a  hand  of  dfiinii 
and  fifes^  who  jdayed  English  tunes  as  they  marched  past.    The  B^i 
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ewmett^  inWk  Ae  BaHem  HMi.. 

kag  aUo  h  corps  of  lancers*  in  ins  serrice,  ft»  \ftU  as  a  t^ectaMctfiiM^ 
«f  aitillenr.  The  chief  agents  in  the  organusation  of  hia  fovce  are  tifo 
French  officers,  who  have  been  some  time  in  his  semce ;  and  we  kam 
that  two  more  have  arrrred  at  Cabal  ontfaeir  waytojointhe  Seikkarmir, 
wlA>  are  relations  of  the  officers  already  entertdned,  and  have;  oomeout 
'  to  India  upon  their  invitation.  Rw^H  Singh,  we  ana  infora^,  is  .my 
desirons  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Governor-General^  if  it  coula  be 
arranged  so  as  to  suit  his  Lordship's  convenience.' 

Progress  of  the  Governor-General. 

The  progress  of  the  Governor-General  through  the  Upper  Prq- 
yinces  of  India  is  reported  at  considerable  length  in  the  '  Governmei^t 
Gazette '  of  Calcutta ;  and  as  the  details  are  in  many  respects  inte- 
resting, we  transcribe  the  latest  report  we  find  on  that  subject  dlt 
fen^h : 

.  '  We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  account  of  the  movements 
iOf  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General,  from  the  period  of  hb 
leaving  Bareilly  to  that  of  his  quitting  Agra.  The  places,  and  scenes- 
ivhich  our  correspondent  describes  are  so  truly  Oriental,  as  well  as  pit;- 
tHre8<}ue,  that  we  are  satisfied  his  notices  will  oe  perused  with  muck  li^- 
(lierest,  albeit  something  incompatible  with  the  ordinary  gravity  of  oifr 
columns: 

';  ^  I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  the  following  journal  of  the  Govertk>f- 
jQeneral's  farther  progress  through  the  Upper  Provinces,  and.  hope  that  it 
aolay  not  prove  too  imaginative  tor  the  sober  and  becoming  gravity  of '.h 
sewspaper.'  But  the  subject  is  one  that  would  warm  the  wuigtnation  q( 
tlMi  most  phlegmatic,  though  I  fear  my  imperfect  description  may  Ml  tb 
donvey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  scenes,  as  well  aa  of  the  feelings^  they  ape 
mdetittted  to  inspire. 

'  *'0n  the  fifth  day,  after  leaving  Bareilly,  the  Governor-General  crossed 
^e  Ganges  at  Kutchla  Ghaut ;  where  the  camp  was  detained  some  days 
in  consequence  of  a  hea\7  fall  of  rain. 

'  On  the  3d  of  January,  the  Govemor-Oeneral  was  present,  at  a  revietf^r 
of  Colonel  Gardner*s  Horse,  which  took  place  at  Paladpore.  The  corbs 
Went  through  a  variety  of  manccuvrcs  witn  great  success ;  after  which  the 
men  exhibited  their  skill,  individually,  in  tilting  at  each  other,  and  taking 
tip  tent-pegs  stuck  in  the  ground,  at  full  speed,  with  the  points  of  their 
#p6ars,  together  with  other  feats  of  horsemanship,  in  all  w  vi^ch  oottlt- 
derable  dexterity  was  displaved.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  review,  tie 
Gcyvemor-General  addressed  Captain  Monk,. Colonel  Gardher  being  pti- 
iented  by  indisposisiou  from  appearing  on  the  field,  and  expressed  Ms 
eratiiieation  at  the  novel  and  beautiful  sight  he  had  witnessed,  and  1^ 
thf  jiL  Hi.-jitu  l.c  :Vii  ...  . ,  «lt.^  ..  .i  t,--.i  ut  whitli  li.*^i  Mvi--4  n-n  brttvcly,  ami 
S(ufl%"red  so  severely,  in  the  pub  Ik  cmisc. 

'On  the  mnrnirjf  tif  Ihc  8ih  Jatmnrv,  t!i<*  (inveriior-Gencral  entrrml 
AgTEi,  The  chsiptter  of  thi-  cuunlrv  si'utuptl  ir>  chiin^e  m  wc  ripprojichcd 
•  ito  ontT  flgurbhing  capit;il  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  The  ciiUivatei]  pluios 
of  the  Doab  were  sucrocd^d  hy  dtu*p  ami  mi^goil  mviiK's  *vUo*?e  barren 
imd  de.^oIatc  aspect  carrc&pr*nllcil  well  viitli  tbc  tiielim*?iioly  and  ruinous 
l^on dltion  of  the  I  mperial  ei t)' .    Tlt(?  h faull ful  Taj , *  w it U  i  t j*  j uar ble  ct «mes 

*  Thifl  iatlic'Tjij  ^rtthitt]!  at  Ajjrji,— tin*  frnnt  r*k*\*fMior(  rtf  whkh  foftna?  tW  ioB^ 
lect  #1  t^K'  hi^ad  of  thiC  vxUrk^t  %f*i^jtm  ^f  %hc  *■  Url^ntd  Uci  old' 
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0t  AMtmdyf  (fik^  Ukii  biielUg0ie» 

aad  ifrftoeM  skfai«retB»  lAdid&if  wUts  in  the  morning  wan,  wm  th%  fini 
objtct  tvhkh  ttnick  the  eve,  and  indicated  our  ticinlty  to  Am.  The 
entimnce  lay  hy  the  Ram  Bagh,  formerly  called  ^e  NooruMhati  Bagli, 
wime  f^ardens  were  originally  lud  oat  for  the  relaxation  and  pleasure  of 
the  beatttiful  and  talented  Noor  Jeiiaii,  and  which  are  still  kept  m  with 
car^  Apugh  not  perhaps  with  their  original  splendour.  A  little  tarthef 
OB  we  passed  the  tomb  of  Noor  Jehan's  father,  who  held  the  office  of 
Etimad  Dowleh,  or  Prime  Minister,  to  Jehangeer.  It  Is  an  inlerestii^ 
building,  and  the  mosaic  floors  and  enamelled  roofs  are  ringulaily  curious 
and  beautiful ;  but  it  is  fast  falling  a  victim  to  the  ravages  of  man,  as  well 
as  those  of  time.  On  approachbg  the  bridge  of  boats  whi(^  had  been 
thrown  across  the  Jumna,  the  fort  of  Agra  appeared  befare  us  in  nnssivv 
and  imposing  grandeur  i  one  of  the  few  buildings  of  the  time  of  Uktar* 
which  still  remains  unimpaired,  as  a  record  of  Mogul  gnatnesa.  The 
river,  winding  to  the  left  of  the  fort,  flows  past  the  skeletons  of  palaoei 
and  desolate  gardens,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Omrahs,  aad  the  soeaei 
of  many  hour  of  **  civic  reveliy,  or  of  rural  mirth."  Crossing  thft  faridf^ 
of  boats,  we  passed  the  Moobarik  Munzil,  now  the  custom-house,  1w( 
which,  in  days  of  yore,  was  the  palace  where  the  emperors  collected  their 
numerous  train  previous  to  undertaking  a  Journey  to  any  place  eastward 
of  the  city. 

*  The  Governor-General  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Q.  Saoaden,' 
where  his  Lordship  and  family  took  up  their  residence  during  their  st^ 
at  Agra,  and  were  entertained  by  his  worthy  host  and  amiable  hostess  Wim 
that  hospitality  for  which  they  are  so  conspicuous. 

'  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Lord  and  Lady  Amherst  drove  to  the 
Taj,  to  visit  that,  which,  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  world,  is  perhaps  thfik 
most  truly  beautiful.  The  pyramids  of  Egy^t  may  overwhelm  the  mina 
with  their  stupendous  magnitude  and  mysterious  antiquity ;  the  caves  ^ 
EUora,  with  tueir  unbuilt  temple  of  Kylas,  carved  from  the  solid  moun- 
tain block  where  it  stands,  may  well  astonish  us  wifh  the  proof  of  what 
mighty  undertakings  human  labour  and  art  are  capable  of  effecttlu^  wtieh 
propelled  by  the  impulse  of  religious  enthusiasm  ;  and  the  fflmwtk  ^ 
Pet^  may  overawe  and  delight  with  its  HMgnificent  and  hitrmoftiouB 
combination  of  sublimity  and  beauty ;  but  the  marble  tomb  of  the  lovelf 
Ti^-Muhaul,  different  from  all,  and  incomparable  with  any,  lifts  its  snowy 
domes  and  stately  minarets  in  **  eloquent  pro^itioiis  **  into  the  blue  sky; 
the  unparalleled  tomb  of  an  unparalleleo  princess.  To  attempt  a  des- 
cription would  be  to  '*  describe  the  indescribable,*  and  waura  prof«' 
alike  tedious  and  unprofitable.  There  are  some  things  whose  peifec^ 
tions  are  only  to  be  fdt,  as  there  are  some  feelings  whkh  are  only  to  he 
imagined.  Language  is  too  poor,  and  art  too  imperftet.  The  punter^ 
skill  and  the  poet's  pen  have  alike  been  foiled  betore  this  lovely  and  ii^ 
mitable  monument,  where  all  that  the  imagination  conceives  of  pqse 
and  chaste,  of  delicate  and  beautiful,  is  concentrated  and  embodied. 

*  Its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  is  peculiarly  strikior,  eom-^ 
manding  a  fine  view  of  the  massive  and  majestic  fort,  and  ovenookihf 
on  every  side  the  innumerable  ruins  of  palaces,  tombs,  imd  mosqises, 
which  were  yet  in  their  splendour  when  ttie  Taj  was  built.  Even  at  Rome, ' 
there  cannot  be  more  numerous  remains  than  there  are  at  Agra.  1^ 
deep  ravines  which  intersect  the  city  and  neighbourtiood,  andaeverm- 
low  hills  which  are  here  and  there  distinguishable,  all  appear  to  haV« 
been  formed  by  the  ruins  of  successive  cities ;  but  while  aU  has  cnmn 
bled  or  is  passing  away,  while  emfures,  like  palaces,  hitve  beea  4>vMw 
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tlurowiity  th«  Tij  still  staiidg  ia  ftU  its  priatiBe  beairty  aid  Inri^^itiMiii 
],ooking  down  upon  the  decaying  skeleton  of  the  oi^  Mround  it^  Uk« 
some  spirit  watcbing^  over  the  mouldering  bodv  it  had  lored.  But  I  hivra 
dwelt  too  long  on  this  longrexplored.  hut  still  exhaostlefls  mina  of  torn- 
templation.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  however  much  e^ipeetatioiia  mig hi 
have  preTiously  been  rused,  none  of  iheift  were  ia  the  smallest  degrefl 
4isappointed. 

'  Cb  th«  following  meaning,  (January  9th,)  th«  GonrcniQff4)l«ii^ 
a  Itreey  and  in  the  e? ening  of  the  same  day.  Lady  Anhent  a  drawrag^ 
room ;  both  of  which  were  numeroudy  attended. 

*  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  lOtb,  his  Lordship  and  family  tisited  the 
fort,  where  pahees  of  emperors  in  indifferent  repdr,  stlU  remtdn  over- 
loaking  the  Jumna.  The  Amkkoi^  or  hall  of  audience,  is  now  converteil 
iftia  an  arsenal,  and  thousands  of  hosdle  arms  of  different  kinds  now 
OBOBpy  the  plate  where  formerly  the  sword  of  justice  alone  presided* 
The  marble  oaths  fidUng  to  decay  no  longer  echo  the  htugh  of  the  beaoi* 
tiei  of  the  seras^ ;  and  the  AyinaMuham,  orlooking^ghos  department, 
with  its  glittenng  fbunti^ns,  cascade,  and  illuminanon  of  a  hundred 
kmps,  no  longer  aflbrds  enjoyment  or  luiury  to  the  queens  of  theharem« 
Yon  pasa  aloiur  the  marble  walks  of  gardens,  and  pace  the  empty  apart-* 
ments  and  galleries  of  the  senana,  where  once  it  was  death  tor  man  to 
traad  a  and  von  find  the  snake,  the  owl,  and  ihe  parrot,  the  only  inmates 
of  the  mouldering  palace  of  the  great  Ukbar.  After  leafing  the  fbrt, 
WIS  proceed  to  yisit  the  Joohmah  M«s)id,  opposite  to  the  Delhi  gate.  It 
is  a  large  and  handsome  mosque,  and  iMsing  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
fpTins  a  picturesque  object  from  every  point  of  view.  It  was  erected  by 
Jehanara  Begum,  the  ddest  daughter  of  Shah  Jehan  and  the  Mooantas 
Muhanl,  Tf^  Muhaul ;  who,  with  a  singular  piety,  dedicated  to  this  reU<« 
gpous  otiject  the  dowry  which  was  allotted  her  to  reward  the  fidelity  of 
a  lover, 

*  '  The  same  day  the  OavtmorUj^encMl  held  a  durbar,  at  which  a  nqihew 
of  Holkar,  in  the  character  of  envoy,  aad  the  chiefs  of  Dbar,  Dewas^ 
and  Rntlaum,  with  missions  from  other  princes  of  Malwa,  w«re  intro*i 
duced,  and  tendered  thdr  nnzser  or  peskcush,  to  his  Lordship*  The 
tvrbans  worn  by  the  Ri^^pooa,  the  wainor  race,  are  rery  peculiar,  being 
of  »  most  nrooigiova  sise,  ftad  erarving  roand  at  the  t<^  to  ene  sidi' 
in  a  kind  ot  balloon  shape. 

*£ar)y  in  the  mondng  of  the  following  day  we  visited  SecundrtL 
^e  Bsausolemn  of  Ukbar  the  Great,  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened 
of  tfie  Mogul  sovereigM;  bat  who,  not  satisfied  with  all  the  glory 
and  fsme  attaiaiMe  by  a  mere  mortal,  was  desirous  of  blending 
wiA  it  the  exalted  veneiution  whtch  is  doe  only  to  ^e  deitv!  Con* 
sidcring  all  rtfiglons  as  equally  false  and  imperfect,  he  followed  the  ex- 
anpfe  of  Mahomet  hi  franhie  a  new  creed ;  but  more  ambitious  than 
the  prophet,  he  proclalined  himself  the  Ood!  The  entrance  gate  to 
his  mans^eum  is  n  bad  repair,  but  is  stOl  handsome  and  highly  orna- 
mented. The  face  ia  covered  with  a  kind  of  mosaic  work,  composed 
of  diJSferent  kind  of  stones  inlaid  in  various  patterns.  A  fine  stone  ter* 
race  about  three  yards  long,  intersecting  an  extensive  garden,  leads 
straight  to  the  maiMoleum.  It  ia  binlt  in  a  tatelly  diifierent  swle  f^om 
the  Ti^,  with  which  it  betfs  no  comparison;  hut  ito  Hd&t  and  compll* 
cated  architecture  is  not  without  its  peculiar  elegance.  It  is  built  of  red 
stone,  and  is  one  entire  sikccessioa  of  arches  on  arches,  or  galkriea  <^ 
C^Uttriesi  on  the  uwunit  of  which^  crowning  all,  is  an  arei^nrrowidad 
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hf  K  marble  screen  richly  carved.  In  the  centre  of  thif^re*  ift  tht  «b« 
^^t  monument  of  Ukbar,  of  white  marble,  '*  The  God  Ukbar— ^mw  iw 
^lory  be  magnified  V*  together  with  the  hundred  names  of  the  deity,  it  tiw 
scribed  upon  it  in  Arabic,  interwoven  with  flowers  and  leaves  ^>^^tifr% 
executed  m  relief.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  extremely  fine,  tkt 
fanmediate  neighbourhood  being  covered  with  ruins  of  the  tombs  of  bis 
wives,  nobles,  or  courtiers,  who,  futhful  in  death  as  in  life,  repose  dieir 
tthes  around  the  tomb  of  their  king  and  their  femcied  god.  In  tbe  dis- 
tance lies  the  town  and  fort  of  Ag^^  ravines  and  ruins ;  and  abort  aS^ 
the  beautiful  Taj,  "  the  diamond  of  the  desert" 

'  January  12. — ^Was  fixed  upon  for  the  reception  of  Hindoo  "Rom,  ikut : 
brother-in-law  of  Scindia,  who  had  arrived  from  Gwalior,  in  tha  rawicity 
of  envoy  f^om  the  chieftain,  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  mission.  Mr«  SqMme  i 
«nd  Mr.  Ravenshaw  were  deputed  to  meet  the  Mahratta  Prioefc^  wm- . 
conduct  him  to  the  Governor-General's  tents.  Hindoo  Row  waaMaliA- 
iipon  a  noble  elephant ;  he  rode  in  the  Mahratta  fashion,  on  a  laf|f^  mA '  - 
die  with  stirrups,  on  the  back  of  the  elephant ;  his  swords  was  |q  Ips 
haad,  his  pistols  in  his  girdle,  and  his  armour-bearer  seated  behind  tip.  , 
witib  bis  spear  and  buckler,  as  if  leading  his  forces  to  battle.  The  r~ 
pearance  and  accoutrements  of  his  numerous  followers  were  singr*' 
pidures^e,  and  brought  upon  the  mind  the  memory  of  the 
oarbarous  ages  in  Europe.  Here  was  a  Mahratta,  with  breast-platie'i 
back-piece  of  steel,  ana  greaves  or  gauntlets  of  die  same  metaf 
was  a  whiskered  Fronl-de-Boeuf  clo&ed  in  chain  armour,  witii- 
mambrino-looking  helmet  of  steel,  and  a  long  two-handed  avrwd  in-l 
hand.    Tlie  Mahratta  cavalry,  variously  accoutred,  but  mxmt-dtf 


convulsions.  ..'U-*^ 

'  When  adDMtted  into  the  presence  of  the  Governor-General,  tanif  o(^' ' 
these  wild  leaders,  who  accompanied  Hindoo  Row,  scarcely  deignei'  ^  ' ' 
make  tJie  cnstomury  salaam,  as  if  it  were  dero^ratory  to  their  wdepeMdlt  \ 
^irit  to  own  allegiance  to  any  but  their  herediUay  chieftain. 

'In  tiie  evening  of  the  same  day.  Lord  Amherst  and  family  vidted^^,.. 
Tij'by  moonlight,  at  that  still  and  solemn  hoiu*,  most  fitted  to  iht  coo-V  • 
templation  of  this  lovely  tomb  of  the  lovely  dead.    The  fountains  urm  •  • 
playmg,  and  glittered  like  silver  in  the  moon-beams,  and  there  waa  aiM^,  i 
of  quietness  and  solemnity  even  in  the  tall  formal  cjrpress  trees,  tMtr, 
Hue  either  side  of  the  terrace  and  aqueduct,  which  was  in  character  vH^ 
the  sdUness  and  beauty  of  the  scene.    At  the  end  of  the  avetme,  tM; ' ' 
Taj  mNMured  before  us  with  its  soft  shadows,  like  seme  temple  6f  vttmi^  '' 
tiie  i£ode  of  ^  genii  of  the  mountains.    When  we  arrived  at  thai  Ibei  IC 
the  Taj,  on  which  the  moon  was  shining  in  her  fulness  of  splendoiip  ^'<bg*'^\ 
deep  sbadows  of  the  arches  and  windows,  contrasted  with  the  whileflfelft^' '* 
of  tne  marble — the  graceful  domes  and  minarets  rising  with  a  softlAfI* ' 
moonlight  splendour  against  the  deep  and  starry  sky,  together  vMk  wg-  *  ' 
stillness  of  the  hour,  combined  in  forming  a  scene  of  unparalleled'  aa||r' , 
•urpassing  beauty. 

'  In  the  evening  of  January  15th,  Lady  Amherst  held  a  draiving-nioas,  ; 
if  it  mav  be  so  termed,  at  which  her  Ladyship  received  a  deputation  ttf '.  . 
eight  Mahntta  ladies,  sent  to  wait  upon  her  by  her  Highness  the  Baeexn  •, 
8»eo,  widi  complimentary  messages  and  presents. 

f  No  gentlemen  were  allowed  to  be  present^  or  wittln  eye-shot  ^fSet<i' 
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mopiks  of  the  Haram^  who  are  ever  enveloped  in  eloads,  that  they  my. 
ntfl^b^itow  npon  the  ungodly  face  of  man,  that  light  which  belongs  omy 
t0  their  «im— then*  hasband.  The  gentlemen,  consequently,  were  left  to 
reflect  npoti  the  propriety  of  this  Oriental  custom^  and  to  imagine^  wi^ 
a-yiK^med  curiosity, 

TVhat  a  pure  and  sacred  thing 
^  Is  Beauty,  curtained  from  the  sight 

Of  the  gross  world ;  illumining  , 

Oneonly  mansion  with  her  light — 

'Yhe  drawing-room,  however,  it  is  understood,  went  off  capitaUy  ;  tho  • 
Indian  ladies  were  delidited  with  every  thing  they  saw ;  the  room,  the 
ficmitufe,  the  pictures,  out  above  all,  the  blazing  fire  in  particular,  at--/ 
trietedthefr  violent  admiration,  and  so  fascinated  were  they  with  thQ 
EM'Hsti' ladies,  whom,  no  doubt,  they  thought  *  hideously  white,' — thsKt    , 
ndlhkigTould  persuade  them  to  take  leave,  till  it  was  reported  that  some 
gehtkrttan  were  ttpproaching,  when  they  fled  like  ghosts  at  the  approach   ' 
of  menu' 

*  January  16th. — ^The  chiefs  from  Malwa  had  an  audience  of  the  Goveiv   ' 
not-ueneral,  when  they  received  presents  and  took  their  l^ve.    In  the 
afternoon,  his  Lordship  visited  the  Government  College  of  A^ra.    Tha    , 
young  students  presented  copies  of  verses  as  a  specimen  of  their  writii^  , 
and  their  talents, 

yt^muiXif  Uih  mm  appointed  fbr  the  Zyafiit,  or  entertahnnent,  wldch'    * 
inf^/^hfii^fCkHm  to  Ibe  itovemor^General  by  Hinda  Row,  on  the  part  of 
SiiM^^  AJbmil  hali^iast  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  Govemor-Generel    , 
prqaawjej  da  atafte  to  the  Mahratta  camp,  which  was  pitched  on  the  sands     ! 
of  Jkwi  JitBUia»  under  the  walls  of  the  fort.    When  the  procession  of  the    ' 
Oo^F^roev^neiml,  by  turning  a  projecting  angle  of  the  fort,  first  came    ' 
iniigJifcl^jllteeBfaf,  the  scene  which  thus  burst  on  the  view  was  sin-i  ^ 
ffularly  picturesque ;  on  the  left  were  the  lofty  walls  and  bastions  of  the 
forl^  on j^  rights  overhanging  the  road  which  wound  round  the  river, 
were  t^e  extensive  ruins  of  old  palaces,  all  crowded  with  spedtatera ;  and    ' 
in  \ne  Iront  lay  the  camp  of  Hindu  Row,  on  the  sands  of  the  met,    - 
w^ch,  winding  to  the  right,  washed  the  terrace  of  tho  T^  which  rose    - 
beMit^  above  all,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  setting  sua.    In  the  sqeai^  • 
tim%  ninau  Row,  with  his  picturesquely  dressed  followers,  had  swelled    i 
the^procession  of  the  Governor-General, ,  which,  passing  through  the 
Bnes  of  the  Mahratta  infantry,  drawn  up  on  each  side  to  salute  hijiliord^ .  . 
ahip,  fttMy  halted  at  the  tents  of  the  chieftain.  ,  >. 

*/^e,  t^ts  were  very  well  arrasfled,  and  very  neatly  ^Cted  itp  f ar  the 
€>cca#on9.  and  Hindu  Row  did  the  hononra  in  a  truly  Oriental  manner. 
If  atXoi^xni^w  WA  witne^d  the  more  imposing  marnificence  of  the  king*, 
it  wu  not  wi$h  leas  pleasure  that  we  now  witnessed  in  the  mattners  of  the 
hosL  >i^d  ^^  singular  character  of  his  adherents,  a  faithful  piortrait  of 
the  t^ii^  chief.  A  profusion  of  various  presents  were  brought  in  tva^a 
mndl8d4  itt  the  feet  of  the  Govemor-Generaly  and  Hindu  Row,  wilh  hia 
own  hands,  ornamented  the  person  of  his  Lordsiiip  with  some  maffniflcehtt 
jeweU;^  which  were  pr^jientea  on  the  part  ef  Scindia,  as  a  teken  of  diafe 
chieftain's  respect  and  attachment.  Fireworks  had  been  pmated  and 
placed  all  along  the  heig|it8  to  tbf  left  of  the  road^  for  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  wldch  were  successively  let  oC  as,  the  Governor-Genecal 
prod^ed^d  on  his  return*  The  fireworks  were  mitde  chiefly  in  the.slmpa 
of  tt^ees,  with  leaves  of  light>  each  of  which  exploded  in  auccessieOi  so 
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t)uit  tbore  wu  a  pontinual  popping,  as  if  a  beleacp»eriiig  army  was  ttonii* 
iM  the  fort  oppoute,  whose  nigh  Dastiong,  lighted  up  at  inteirali  by  Ibe 
^tful  glare  of  the  fireworks,  apd  the  steiidier  but  wild  iUumiuatiiMi  of 
luyriacU  of  torches  that  went  before  the  prooeiuou,  ^>pe«red  wilb  aa 
effect  unusually  grand  and  striking. 

^On  the  18th,  Hindu  Row  feceived  an  audience,  presents,  andfak 
rookhsut ;  and  in  the  afternoon^  his  Lordship  left  Agra^  and  proceeded 
on  the  road  to  Bhurtpore/ 

The  '  Government  Gazette  *  in  a  subsequent  number  thus  re- 
sumes the  narrative : 

'  We  have  been  favoured  with  letters  from  the  Camp  of  tbe  Ri^ 
Honourable  the  Govemor-Geoeral,  of  the  2d  of  February,  from  which 
we]  learn  that  his  Lordship  reached  Futtehpore  Sicri  oa  tlia  19th 
January,  where  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  joined  hia  Lordship's  cawp-  A 
heavy  ttdl  of  rain  occasioned  the  partv  to  halt  for  two  or  three  days 
longer  than  had  been  proposed.  At  tnis  place,  the  Govemor-Geaerai 
received  and  returned  uie  visit  of  the  Rana  of  Dhokpore,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded ft'om  his  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Chumbul^  to  piqf  ^ 
l^specits  to  his  Lordship. 

*  The  24th  having  been  fixed  for  his  Lordship's  arrival  at  Bhnrtpore, 
the  young  Raja  came  out  for  a  distance  of  several  miles,  with  a  numenms 
and  handsome  retinue,  to  meet  the  Governor-General,  and  conduct  Wm 
to  his  tents,  which  were  pitched  on  a  fine  plaiUji  i^^i*  Mi^r  LockcCt^ 
bungalow.  The  Raja  visited  the  Govemop-GeBeiml  ia  hu  toAta  «m  Ifeit 
same  day,  and  was  received  with  suitable  honours.  In  the  rnnia|^ 
Mf^or  Lockett  entert^ed  the  Govemor-Geaerai  and  party  at  diattn^ 

'  On  the  following  evening,  the  Governor-General^  Lady  Amhent 
and  the  whole  of  the  suite,  proceeded  to  the  Palace  to  partake  of  ^  gnat 
ei^tertainment.  His  Lordsbip  entered  by  the  Cumbheer  gi^te»  luAx  a 
salute  of  cannon,  from  whence  to  the  Citadel  the  streets  were  brilliantly 
Illuminated.  The  illuminations  in  front  of  and  within  the  Palace^  dis- 
played unusual  taste  and  splendour ;  an  excellent  dinner  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  at  which  about  sixty  English  genttemeA  avd 
ladies  were  present.  The  Maharaja,  Bulwunt  Singh,  sat  between  LoH 
and  Lady  Amherst,  under  a  handsome  canopy  of  scarlet  broad  do^ 
richly  embroidered,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  the  RmiI 
Ministers  took  their  seats,  on  either  side  of  the  Political  A^rent,  Itfajoc 
Lockett.  The  entertainment  was  conducted  throughout  m  the  most 
superior  style,  and  gave  the  highest  satisfaction. 

'  On  the  26th,  the  young  Raja  and  Ministers  were  present  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General  in  his  tents,  and 
took  leave.  The  following  mbming  his  Lordship  marched  from  Bfaw«> 
pore,  intending  to  proceed  via  Cumbheer,  Deeg,  and  GoTetdhon*  to 
muttra.  At  Muttra,  his  Lordship  was  to  receive  the  visit  of  the  Pfiace 
Mirza  Selim,  the  fourth  and  favourite  son  of  H.  M.  M.  Akbar  Shak„  who 
has  been  deputed  by  the  king  to  express  his  majesty's  desire  for  an  haet- 
view  with  the  Governor-General.' 

Stamp  Bjigulations. 
The  Stamp  Regulations  baying  been  publisliecl  m  ^^  <  Gmwb* 
ment  Gazette*  in  an  official  form,  bad  again  roused  pobKe  altttitkMi 
to  its  provisions  and  probable  operation ;  and  the  fbllo^mg  remaiks 
appear  on  it  in  the  '  Bengal  Hurkaru/  ixxmiediately  after  its  pub- 
lication: 
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'  The  stamp  regukfionfl  are  now  before  the  pobEc,  and  every  one  haa 
the  meana  of  estimating  the  sum  which  he  may  be  expected  to  (subtract 
from  his  own  income,  and  consequently  the  inducement  which  exists  for 
p«ttii^  his  name  to  a  petition  against  them.    We  understand  a  public 
meeting  will  be  called  very  soon,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  necessity  of  petitioning  agamst  the  imposition  of  the  new 
tax«    There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  connected  with  this  regula- 
tion, that  ought  greatly  to  reconcile  the  good  people  of  Calcutta  to  so 
trifling  an  inconvenience.    They  have  been  denied  to  be  a  public  for 
discussion,  indeed  the  '  Bull '  would  not  allow  them  to  constitute  a 
public  for  the  purpose  of  applauding  the  Governor-General,  but  they 
can  no  longer  be  denied  to  be  a  public  for  taxation.    What  a  privilege  ! 
*  It  is  considered  an  established  principle  of  the  British  Constitution, 
tliat  tasEation  and  representation  ought  to  be  conjoined.    We  are  taxed, 
why  should  we  not  be  represented  ?    There  is  no  evil  that  does  not  pro- 
duce some  good ;  the  present  rotten  borough  system  offers  us  the  means 
of  being  efficiently  represented  in  Parliament.    A  very  small  part  of  the 
sum  that  is  now  about  to  be  taken  from  our  pockets,  would  purchase  for 
us  members  enough  to  make  us  heard  and  respected.    Why  should  not 
Calcutta  be  represented  bv  the  aid  of  Old  Sarum,  or  Dunwich,  or  Lfooe, 
or  any  other  marketable  Dorough.    Six  members  would  do  more  than 
sixty  petitions.    But  they  must  be  steady  men  of  business,  always  la 
their  places.    Two  sessions,  we  will  venture  to  predict,  would  work  a 
woAd^rful  alteration.    Here  is  a  constitutional  remedy  for  ^rievancesp 
and  not  a  very  expensive  one;  if  any  body  knows  a  better,  let  him 
propose  it' 

This  proposal  is  sneered  at  by  the  '  John  Bull,*  and,  no  doubt, 
the  more  so  because  it  is  one  which,  if  adopted,  would  effisct  mbre 
towards  improvement  in  India  than  all  the  modes  ever  yet  taken  to 
compel  the  attention  of  men  in  authority  to  such  distant  interests. 
Let  but  the  experiment  be  tried,  and  the  benefits  will  be  seen.  If 
those  who  have  the  means,  however,  will  not  employ  them  to  effect 
the  object,  they  deserve  to  suffer  all  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
the  present  system, 

MiscBLLANEoua  News. 
A  long  report  is  given  in  the  Calcutta  Papers  of  the  1st  of  March 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Embassy  from^the  Governor-General  of 
India  to  the  King  of  Ava,  by  Mr.  Crawfiird,  the  principal  member 
of  the  Embassy.  But  a^  the  whole  narrative  has  been  published  in 
a  complete  form,  as  a  pamphlet,  by  Messrs,  Smith  and  Elder,  oi 
this  city,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  repeat  it  here. 

The  following  are  the  only  miscellaneous  paragraphs,  of  public 
iirterest,  that  we  find  in  the  papers  of  the  latest  date  : 

'  We  understand  that  the  Bark  George  of  this  port  (Calcutta)  was 
wrecked  on  the  20th  of  January,  on  Catapalam  Point.  The  particulars 
of  this  unfortunate  circumstance  as  they  have  been  submitted  to  us,  ex^ 
hibtt  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  depravity  of  native  crews.  The  com^ 
mander  of  the  vessel  having  completed  her  repairs  at  Coringah,  procured 
a  crew  composed  of  the  natives  of  that  place  and  of  Vizagapatam,  and 
proceeded  on  the  dd  to  Masulipatam  wbeie  he  landed  the  Honorable 
Company's  Military  Stores.  On  the  13th  he  sailed  for  Madras,  and  on 
the  loth  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  taking  the  meridian  aUtude  at  noon^ 
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tlic  crew  rose  tip  and  having  first  pinioned  him,  lashed  him  to  the  mam 
riffffiiur.  The  cHef  officer  they  tied  to  the  bower  cable,  and  treated  crcn 
Mrs.  Poulson  in  a  simUar  manner.  Having:  carried  their  brutality  to 
such  an  extent,  they  threatened  the  sufferers  with  death,  and  putting  the 
vessel  before  the  wind  stood  in  for  the  land ;  after  which,  they  got  into 
the  cabin  and  helped  themselves  at  first  to  liquor,  until  they  were  quite 
intoxicated,  and  then  plundered  every  thing  that  was  valuable.  At  six 
o'clock  she  struck,  on  which  they  left  her,  aome  on  rafts  and  others 
swimming  for  the  shore  which  was  not  far  off.  Mrs.  Poulson  having 
been  previously  imbound  was  enabled  to  release  the  others^  though  not 
without  extreme  difficulty  arising  from  the  quantity  of  rope  which  had 
been  coiled  round  them.  As  soon  as  the  sufferers  were  able,  they  fired 
signals  of  distress,  and  burnt  blue  lights,  but  no  assistance  was  rendered 
them  until  the  morning,  when  they  found  the  ship  on  Catanalam  pohit 
She  held  out  as  long  as  she  could,  but  the  sorges  beat  heanly,  ana  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  her  a  complete  wreck.' 

*  The  commander  of  the  vessel  is  inclined  to  think  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  lenity  which  a  former  crew,  who  absconded  after  recelvitig  two 
months'  advance  of  wages,  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  auth(Onti^ 
there,  induced  the  present  to  act  in  the  manner  they  did,  fearless  as  tfc»y 
seemed  to  be  of  all  consequences  which  might  attend  their  atrocious 
cpnduct'  . 

*  While  we  Tegret  the  occurrence  of  an  event  of  such  a  dlnrj^^fiiff 
nature,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  sub-cpUectoi'  Jt  Ifte 
district  and  the  commanding  officer  of  On^le  rendered  the  tuw^p^ 
sufferers  every  asMstance  they  possibly  could.'  '  .'  ,    ^ 

'The  Jaiuncfa  of  Che  Gan^ei  steamer,  which  vessel  was  anflotctice<f  i^e^ 
in  a  state  of  considerable  forwardness  at  the  time  the  frHntHjM'im 
launched,  took  place  on  the  18th  of  February,  at  the  Govemn^ent  biui(|i^ 
yard,  Khidderpore,  in  the  presence  of  his  Excellency  th^  Vice  Pres^^V 
attended  by  many  civil  ana  military  servants  of  the  Government^  iiid  a 
vast  concourse  of  people.  His  Lordship  did  the  honors  of  the  day,  and 
named  .the  vessel  wiUi  the  usual  ceremony.  She  entered  die  inver  lu  i£ 
iproud  of  the  honor  conferred  on  her,  amid  theshouts  of  thousands.  J^do^ 
sequence  of  some  mismanagement,  after  she  had  Quitted  the  stpcluVr^ 
schooner  lying  off  the  dock,  sustained  a  considerable  iiyury  froni  h^. 
She  is  in  all  respects,  precisely  similar  to  the  Irrawaidy,  and  we  hear, 
destined  for  the  same  duties.  ^'  ' 

*  The  last  papers  received  from  Bntnha)'^,  do  not  funilsh  any  fiirtlcir 
p«rt3culars  respecting  the  reported  rnptnrc  hetvrcen  Rmsia  arill  Perim, 
Taking  it  for  granted,  however,  thai  thcf^e  Pon*ers  rtc  at  war,  and  that 
the  object  of  Russia  is  tliat  which  ha,^  been  so  often  asi^erted  ajraiitst  Ker 
—conquest  and  territorial  aggrandiBt'ineiit,  even  iititii  tbc  ^fusl!Otlt<^  dfl^ 
minions  encroach  upon  the  Doundarles  trf  the  Britbli  doiumions  i^  tti^ 
]|^t6t ; — taking  this,  we  say,  for  granted,  nrc  wc  supindy  to  look  on  anA 
do  nothing?  If  the  Russians  (as  there  Is  every  liKelihoo 3  it  woiild  ap- 
pear) establish  a  firm  footing  in  Persia,  it  mm  not  prnlmb1\  '  :  : 
vrith  fitting  policy  to  do  more  than  to  prepure  for  tlic  possit' , 
encroachment.    So  long  as  they  ctmfine  thcmseh  i!'^  to  Vvi- 

hardly  be  expected  that  we  should  iiitcrfen* ;  and  tf  ne  nhmib  > 

do  so,  the  Russians  may  fslrly  retort,  that  wc  have  no  nglit  \u  , 
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with  their  quarry— that  w&  have  th&  great  A^tic  Peninsula  under  our 
controui,  and  that  we  should  be  content. 

*  Whatever  the  result  may  prove-^whatever  may  be  brewing  in  the 
great  vat  of  the  future,  past  events  at  least  point  out  the  wisdom  of  pre- 
cautionary measures.  We  would,  therefore,  humbly  suggest  the  pro- 
^priety  of  surveying  and  examining  the  Indus  from  the  sea  to  Attoqk,  Of 
not  to  its  source),  as  we  have  now  steam-gun  vessels  and  boats  fit  for 
9Uch  a  purpose.  This  operation  would  at  least  enable  us  to  commence 
operations  of  a  hostile  nature,  should  such  ever  prove  necessary,  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  country  which  we  ought  to  defend,  instead  of 
commencing  under  the  imdeniable  ignorance  and  disadvantages  we 
laboured  under  when  we  first  attacked  the  dominions  of  the  King,  of  Ava. 
Such  a  survey,  even  if  not  deemed  necessary  as  a  precauUonary  measure, 
-(and  bold  is  he  who  will  assert  that  it  is  not  so),  would  prove  interesting 
in  n.  general  and  scientific  point  of  view.' 

*  *  We  hwre  received  our  supply  of  Batavia  papers  for  the  mohth  of 
August.  They  represent  the  situation  of  the  Dutch  as  less  favourable 
tlMnatthe  end  of  July,  and  the  insurgents  again  in  great  numbers  and 

^  MUe^M^  cotirage.    A  small  part^  of  the  Dutch  forces  had  been  cut  off 
on  the  dOth  July,  and  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  safetv  of  a 
.onoTi^,  «msideFal>le  body  under  Major  Selwyn,  from  which  no  anvices 
Jjliad.pe^  for.  some  time  received.    In  order  to  ^vide  the  duty  of  the 
!  chiefs,,  the  old  Sultan  had  been  brought  from  on  board  the  MeUmpm, 
imtf  proclaimed  as  lawful  sovereign  of  Jojokarta,  under  the  nam^  of 
Sultan  Sepoe,    A  less  equivocal  accession  to  their  cause  was,  however^ 
.tbe,.a¥zi|iral^f  jsev^eral  vessels  from  Europe  with  European  troops.    Five 
.transports  had  arrived  with  about  700  men ;  and  more  were  daily  expect- 
.cd^  ;  Xhe  birth^day.of  the  King  of  the. Netherlands  was  celebrated  at 
paiiayia  ^4  Samarang*  with  great  demonstrations  of  loyalty. and  re- 
joicing.*, .  .        . 

Eastbbn  Seas. 

*  The  InteHigence  from  other  parts  of  India  is  less  abundant  than 
firoM  ^b^  seat  of  the  Supreme  Government,  but  still  not  wholly  with- 
'out  interest.  The  following  is  the  communication  of  a  correspond- 
ent who  has  recently  arrived  in  England  from  Java  : 

'  We  left  Java  on  the  28th  of  March  last.  Affiurs  do  not jprosper  there, 
and  the  harsh  measures  adopted  by  the  Commissioner-General  are  ill 

culi.ulii.tcd  to  brinjf  furward  the  litst  rc&ourecs  of  a  feeble  fioTemiuent, 
The  N^Ive  Princes  ui  Jojocart^i  and  the  jin>vincc8  in  iimurrcction,  are 
gyo^ttBv  l*catca  whenever  they  make  i*  iitand  ai^aiust  the  Diitcb  iJO&p»i 

.  but  aaacmblc  agaiQ  in  force  on  cwch  auc:ccedii)|r  diky.  The  Comiuis^iooer-* 
tieneral  h&d  acjit  home  two  menihtrB  of  hU  Council :  both  were  lu^t  on 

'  the  piiasage.  The  other  (the  A^Jmiral  MeiviLle)  \md  w  slgnt^d,  and  nottlied 
.pubiiclv  hifi  df  partUTfi  for  Europe.  Some  good  niHy  be  expected  [ly  tlie  ar- 
' Xi viil  of  JV I  r,  M a rxus ,  Oo verao r  o f  Amb oy ni»^  a  ni an  o f  1  ib c rul  y n Jic i p  1  cs  and 
ciilijflitcund  iiiiud  ;  Init  %\m  atrain  t^  counteracted  by  the  tlis?entjon?i  pre- 

>ailm|f  betvvt*en  the  civil  and  mitit^iry  authorities,  panic uLarly  in  tlieKadoe, 
wbf^re  Q  very  ytmni^  uian  baa  lately  been  appointed  Re»ideiit,  and  made  an 
imuuib^iil  display  of  nnth*ij-ity  over  n  sftty  old  and  aeiivc  officer,  \¥hich  re- 
quired ihe  per&onal  IntcrfcreJiec  of  the  Comtyandcr-in-Chicf,  General  De- 
le oclt,  but  to  00  purpose.  The  skknefea  amon^^tthu  Dutch  European  troopa 
is  beyond  idJ  deseription,  and  the  loss  of  Htcs^  i^rcatcr  than  during  the  most 
unh^thy  period  of  our  West  India  campaips.   Commerce  is^  in  a  great 
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moatnre,  aft  a  standi  froni  the  wwt  of  efficient  pfoiectiea  to  prop 
and  the  blind  policy  of  the  Gorernment,  realizinf(,  in  truths  the  old  fabli 
«f  "  the  proose  and  its  golden  ef^"  A  toUl  want  of  public  and  prirate 
confidence  preTaHs;  andHollaod  moit  send  men  and  money  before  anyroal 
food  can  be  derived  from  tlie  only  colony  of  any  importance  she  possenes. 
Under  the  pressure  of  such  circumstances*  it  need  not  be  wondered  at 
that  our  Bntish  merchants  suffer,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  o«r 
Vaderland  brethren  become  of  this  century^  and  see  the  pnaience  of 
avoiding  a  seeond  St.  Dominf  o.' 

By  the  same  occa3ion  we  have  received  other  letters  from  Java, 
.of  which  the  followiiig  is  one,  dated  Batavia,  March  21,  1827  : 

*  We  are  enabled  to  report  the  Cloture  of  the  insurgent  Chief  Wieio- 
PMty,  idio  for  such  a  length  of  time  disturbed  the  district  of  Kadoe,  is 
stated  in  the  annexed  letter  from  the  Resident  to  his  Excellency  the 
CoBmifi«ary*Geaend»  dated  Magellan,  12th  March. 

'  Your  Excellency  will  no  doubt  remember  the  attacks  of  Wieto-Puty 
upoft  Asnnan,  and  .the  other  departments  of  Kadoe  and  Samarang  not 
long  since,  and  very  lately  his  burning  and  plundering  the  houses  of  te 
Demango  of  Kayu,  Poering,  andAssinan,  and  the  adjaeant  village  of 
Grabag.  Such  was  the  general  fear  entertaUied  of  this  man,  Ihat  by  no 
ar^nunent  or  reward  could  I  prevail  upon  any  one  to  seise  his  pema, 
while  his  train  of  followers  increased  daUy,  and  his  outrmfea  also.  Soon 
t^er  this  he  joined  Diepo  Negoro,  who  gave  him  the  tiUe  Raden-TuA. 
munuggang,  with  charge  over  the  districts  of  Assiaan  and  Prapakv  and 
instructions  to  keep  them  in  revolt,  and  cut  off  the  commauaueattou  be- 
tween Kadoe  and  Samarang.  He  was  tlbout  to  execute  these  ordert, 
when  I  put  a  premium  of  400/.  upon  his  head ;  and  owing  to  soma  disaf- 
-  fections  in  his  family,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Assinan  abruptly,  and  make 
for  Jetties,  accompanied  only  by  four  persons.  I  had  intelligepc^  of  hi^ 
route,  and  by  the  treachery  of  his  host  at  Fiengit,  who  gave  iufonoalion 
of  his  having  stopped  at  his  house  for  a  few  hours,  I  had  it  aureonaded 
and  attacked.  He  escaped,  however,  after  an  able  defence*  leaving  two 
muskets  and  a  spear  in  our  hands,  and  two  of  his  followers  killed;  while 
on  our  side  a  sergeant  and  the  owner  of  the  house  were  killed.  His  next 
retreat  was  in  a  wood  near  Assinan,  which  the  Demang  hearing  o^  im- 
mediately surrounded  with  armed  men ;  and  as  he  was  bolting  out  to 
esci4>6,  luckily  succeeded  in  despatching  him»  with  a  loes  of  two  wouadad 
on  our  side. 

'  The  Residency  may  now  be  considered  as  quiet  shice  the  death  of 
tlus  terrible  and  turbulent  man. 

(Signed)       *J.VatcK.' 

St.  Helena* 

Recent  information  from  8t.  Helena  exhibits  a  state  of  sode^ 
scarcely  credible.  Various  acts  of  excessive  cruelty  are  described 
AS  practised  on  the  slaves  by  the  hand  of  authority,  and  tfie  im- 
prifonmeiU  of  his  Majesiy*s  free-bom  subjects,  without  trials  is  also 
spoken  of  as  happening  here.  One  slave  alone  is  said  to  have  le- 
ceived  9200  lashes,  inflicted  by  the  military  in  the  short  ^Moe  of 
five  months.  No  lawyers,  it  is  affirmed,  are  permitted  to  reside  on 
the  island^  and  hence  the  laws  are  convenient  and  arbitrarily  inler- 
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preted  to  suit  existing  circumstances.  If  half^  indeed^  of  what  is 
stated  be  true,  proceedings  should  be  instituted  against  the  delin- 
quents, and  at  all  events  a  representation  of  the  facts  made  to  Par- 
liament in  the  ensuing  session. 

HoMB  News. 

Of  home  news  connected  with  India  there  is  but  little  stirritiff. 
Tha  new  Gk>vemor-Genera],  Lord  William  Bentinck,  has  had  ms 
audience  of  the  king  previous  to  his  departure  for  India,  which  is 
not  expected  to  take  place,  however,  before  the  next  month.  No 
changes  are  spoken  of  in  the  Board  of  Control  j  and  the  only  matter 
which  causes  any  stir  at  the  India  House  is  the  expected  disclosure 
of  corrupt  practices  respecting  the  sale  of  patronage  among  the 
Directors,  which  are  likely  to  be  made  in  the  approadiing  proceed- 
ings, on  the  indictment  against  Captain  Prescott>  who,  from  ell  wf 
can  learn,  will  be  proved  to  be  much  less  guilty  than  many  df  his 
accusing  colleagues. 

An  interesting  incident  has  occurred  in  Scotland>  to  which  Wi 
advert  with  pleasure,  as  exhibiting  a  pleasing  and  favourable  view 
of  hattian  nature  and  national  attachments.  We  allude  to  the  fol- 
lowing event,  which  is  thus  described  in  a  late  Number  of  the 
'  Aberdeen  Journal.' 

'  *  We  hear  from  Tough,  that  the  tenants  upon  the  enate  of  Touley, 
hearing  of  the  return  of  their  long-looked  for  master.  Colonel  Byres^ 
^om  tne  East  Indies,  after  ^in  absence  of  thirty^two  years,  assembled  at 
Touley,  on  Monday  the  25th  of  June,  the  day  of  his  arrival.  A  proces- 
sion of  upwards  of  nine  hundred  people,  includinff  respectable  neigh- 
bours, accompanied  by  a  band  of  the  Aberdeenshire  Militia,  and  aisO 
with  vidlins,  bagpipes,  and  colours  flying,  walked  to  the  extremity  of  the 
estate,  where  tl^y  met  their  respected  master^  and  welcomed  him  \vith 
three  hearty  cheers  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  conveyed  him  to 
his  mansion-house,  the  band  playing  '  Auid  lang  syne/  They  then  walked 
round  the  ancient  family  seat,  and  on  their  retiu-n,  after  erecting  aa 
immense  bonfire,  partook  of  an  excellent  repast  of  town  and  country 
cheer,  which  they  washed  down  with  bumpers  of  excellent  whisky  punch, 
made  in  Aberdeenshire  firlots.  '  The  health  of  Colonel  Byres,  and  tnay 
the  family  of  Byres  possess  the  estates  for  many  generations,'  was  drank 
with  enthusiastic  ^applause.  The  company  aftenvards  enjoyed  them- 
selves with  mirth  and  dancing  till  an  early  hour,  when  they  separated 
and  returned  to  their  respective  homes.' 

Colonel  Byres  subsequently  gave  to  these  worthy  tenants,  a  hos* 
pitable  entertainment  at  his  own  house^  presiding  in  person,  and 
interchanging  with  them  pledges  of  protection  and  fidelity.  Such 
scenes  are  so  rare,  that  wnen  they  occur  we  hare  the  more  pleasurt 

recording  them. 
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CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  APPOlNl^fENTS,  PROMOTIONS^  ANB 
,  .  CHANGES,  IN  INDLL 

jTB.  signifies  Bombay— M.  Madras--and  C.  Calcutta.] 

Atttflrulber^R,  hh  Capt  €\h  Lt  Car.  oa  fiirbngb  to  Europe.-— C.  Feb.  U. 
Anstey,  J.  T.,  Mr.,  to  be  Coll  and  Mag.  of  Rajahmundry.^M.  Feb.  1. 
Me^ni9x;G,t  Mr.,  to  be  Astiat  to  tiie  Sec.  to  the  Board  of  the  Rer,  Lover. 
.»wil«w.— C,  Feb.  82. 

Bryie,  R.,  Ens.,  posted  to  19th  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  12. 
Bowler,  H.  J.,  Li*ut*Col.,  rem.  from  28th  to  IMh  N.  I.— M.  F*.  20. 
Baber,  T.  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  first  Judge  of  the  Prov.  Court  of  Appeal  and  Cixcoit 

for  Western  Division. — ^M.  March  8. 
Brooke,  M.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— C.  Feb.  23. 

Bl6tti0;'Aasik.-Sui^.,  posted  to  Cawnpore,  imder  the  Sup«*Sarg^*--C  Fah.  16, 
Bellasis,  J.  B.,  Lieut  Quart-Mast,  and  Inter,  of  Hindooetanee,  9th  N.  L,  iaaf- 

if^iatadkJhm  to  Interpret  of  Mahn^ta.— -B.  March  3. 
Bunyon^  Jas.,  Lieut,  6th  extra  N.  I.  to  rank  Capt  by  brevet— C.  Fd>.  2. 
Beatsoa,  T.  P.,  ComM,  to  do  duty  with  10th  Lt.  Cuv.-^.  Fell.  3. 
Bigge,  J.  R.,  Lieut  3d  N.  I.  to  be  Interp.  and  Qnart-Maat  v.  Martia»  dfffirmad 

— C.  Feb.  3. 
Bmfrn^  R.)  Mr^  to  be  ColL  and  Mag.  of  GamjanLr-M.  Feb*  1. 
Bushby,  H.  T.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist-Judge  and  joint  Crim.  Judge  In  SUHA  of 

Salem.— M.  Feb.  7. 
Boileau,  T*^  ^,,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  Judge  and  joint  Crim.  Judge  in  2illah  of  Ca-  - 

^pra,-*M,  Feb.  7. 
Benwell,  J^  Liaut  46th  N.  I.  to  be  Adj.  v.  Penson,  prom.— AJ.  Feb,  6. 
Bi|^,  R.  fit  4^  Ens.,  posted  to  3d  P.  L.  J.— M.  Feb.  12. 
Caldwell,  H.,  Capt,  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Mysoro  Fdncca. 

— C.  Feb.  22. 
Currie,  J,  A.,  Capt  14th  N.  I.  permitted  to  resign.— C.  Feb.  23. 
Cleiland,  W.  D.,  Lieut-Col.,  19th  N.  I.  to  command  the  Surat  Dir.  of  tha 

.aittt)r'in>tfae.ah0ail»of  Lieat-C<H.  Uessman. — ^B.  March  3. 
Campbell,  Capt,  Commis.-Dep.,  impointed  to  Poonah  Div. — B.  March  5. 
Commit  Ueut  aad  AnQ.  35th  N^  L  at  hit  own  requeat  zesuped  AdjotaDcy. 

—C.Feb.  14.  -n  -^  *         / 

Crichton,  T.,  Surg.,  on  ffirlough  to  Europe  for  heaUh/-^C  Feb.  U. 

Campbell,  Bi?v.  CnpU  45th  Foot,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health. — C.  Feb.  5. 

Chai^er,  ^,  Mr.,  to  be  Secretary  to  Gov.,  in  public  departments. — M.  Feb.  22. 

Crawford,' S.,  Mr.,  Reffbtand  Crim.  Judge  in  Zillah  of  Chii^put— M.  F^b.  21. 

Carr,  G.,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  16th  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  8. 

Clarke,  G.  B.,  Ens.,  posted  to  49th  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  12. 

Currie,  J.,  Ens.,  posted  to  25th  N.  L— M.  Feb.  12. 

Dunlop,  W.  L.,  Cadet,  admitted  Assist  Surg.— C*  Fleb.  9. 

Down,  E.,  Cornet  posted  to  8th  Light  Cav.— M.  Feb.  12. 

Durant,  A.  E.  B.,  Ensign,  posted  to  9th  N.  I.  — M.  PW>.  12. 

DoagtMS  J^  Ettigay  posted  to.lstN.  Lr->M.  Fdh  12. 

Deacon,  N.  W.,  Ensign,  posted  to  14th  N.  I.— Feb.  12. 

Dunkip,  W;  W,,  EoRTgn,  poitted  to  50th  N.  i.^M.  Feb«  It. 

Dm^aiBt  9Qper.  8uk^.  M<Sfeal  Department,  «a  forloagb  ia  Ear. — C.  Feb.  21* 

Dawes,  G.  D.,  Ensign  54th  N.  I ,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Urquhart,  prom.— C.  Fab.  US. 

Delamote,  Lieut-Col.  3d  Light  Cav.,  to  cooMMUid  Northejra  District  of  Gusergt* 

-^B^Mar^S. 
Dunsterville,  Capt.  Commis.  Department,  app.  to  Surat  Division,—^.  March  5» 
Byins,  9.;  LSeht  15t&  N.  I.,  to  be  Ad],  v.  Trmp,  promoted.»-*-C.  Feb,  8. 
Edwards,  G.  R.,  Comet,  posted  to  2d  Light  Cav.-^.  Bdb.  IB. 
Edwards,  W.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ensigtu^B.  Match  L 
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Fanner,  J^  Cornet,  9Ui  Light  Car.,  on  fisrloiigli  to  Eur.  for  liealtli;<— C.  FbIi.  i» 
Foot,  C.  C,  Ensign,  td  do  duty  with  3l8t  N.  I.— M.  Feh.  8, 
Freeae,  Gv,  Ensign;  to  do  doty  with  5th  N.  I.*-M.  Fi4>.  8. 
French,  G.  E^  Ensign,  posted  to  27th  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  12. 
Foster,  J.  T.,  Lieut.  15th  N.  L,  to  be  Quarter-Master  and  Inter,  to  Marine  Bat 
—B.  Feb.  15. 

Gifford,  T.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ensign. — C.  Feb.  9. 

Griffith,  C,  Lieut,  37th  N.  I.,  to  be  Interp.  and  Quart-Mast  t.  Harrington  gioatf 

to  Europe.— Feb.  8. 
Grcme,  G.,  the  Rev.,  to  be  MU.  Chap,  at  St  Thomas's  Mount— *M.  Mareh  1. 
ChuTow,  G.,  BIr.,  to  be  Judge  and  Crim.  Judge  of  Zillah  of  Combaeonom^— IC. 

Feb.  22. 
Groubble,  G.  B.  B.,  Comet,  posted  to  5th  Lt.  Car.— M.  Feb.  IX 
Gordon,  C,  Ens.,  posted  to  13th  N.  1.— M.  Feb.  12. 
Grant,  F.,  Ens.,  posted  to  41st  N.  1.— M.  Feb.  12. 
Gemm,  J.,  Ens.,  posted  to  47th  N.  L— M.  Feb.  12. 
Gorton,  J.,  Capt,  Hon.  Effioct  Eatab.,  posted  to  2d  Vet  Bat  at  N«aor«.«-*M. 

I^h.26. 
Goran,  G.,  Surg.,  M.D.,  Zoologist  and  Botanist  to  the  Surr.  on  tha  Himalafm 

Mountains.— C.  Feb.  16. 
Garstin,  E.,  Capt,  of  the  Egineers,  on  furlough  to  Eur.  for  healths— C.  Feb.  22. 
Glass,  Assist-Suig^  postisd  to  1 7th  N.  I.— C.  Feb.  21. 
Gibbon,  Major,  Commis.  Dep.,  app.  to  Baroda  Force.— B.  March  5» 
Gardner,  W.  P.,  Lieut,  2d  Madras  Eur.  Regt,  on  furlough  to  Eur.  for  health. 

«'--B*  Mareh  7. 

Holhcow,  J.,  Capt,  4th  N.  I.,  to  be  Major.— C.  Feb.  2. 
Heath,  W.,  Assist-Sarg.,  to  do  du^r  with  Dcpdt  at  Chinsurah.— €.  Feb. 
HaDeweli;  J.,  Rev.,  to  second  Chaplain  to  Garrison  of  St  George.— M.  Mar.  1. 
Home,  Sir  J.,  Bart,  to  be  Deputy-Account  Gen.  in  Milit  Dep.— M.  Feb.  22. 
Hodge,  P.  P.,  Lieut,  Ist  N.  I.,  permitted  to  place  his  senrices  at  disposal  of  Qot, 

at  Fort  Comwallis.— M.  Febi  6. 
Hall,  R  J.,  Comet,  to  do  duty  with  3d  L.  Car.— M.  Feb.  8. 
Henderson,  F.,  Ens.,  posted  to  10th  N.  L— M.  Feb.  12. 
Hodson,  D.,  Ens.,  posted  to  44th  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  12. 
Hallett,  J.,  Lieut,  3d  N.  I.,  to  be  Acting  Quarter-Master  and  Interpret  t.  Kiai:. 

— B.  Feb.  13. 
Hall,  F.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assistant  to  the  Principal  Coll.  and  Magistrate  of  Madum. 

— M.  March. 
Holland,  Capt,  Com.-Dep.  app.  to  Surat  Division. — ^B.  March  5. 
Iveson,  J.^  Lieut,  7th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health. — C.  Feb,  6, 
Johnson^  Ji.,  Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt  ArtU.,  on  furlough  to  Europer-*C.  Feb.  2. 
Justin,  W.,  Lieut,  5th  N.  L,  posted  to  Rifle  Corps.— M.  Feb.  2. 
Jrlf,  C,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens^.— €.  Feb.  23. 
Kenny,  J.  W.  G.,  Ens.,  posted  to  36tb  N.  L— M.  Feb.  12. 
Kerr,  A.  B.,  Ens.,  36th  N.  L^-M.  Feb.  12. 
Kynnesman,  H.,  Mr.,  Cadet,  prom*  to  Ens. — C.  Feb.  23.1 
Kmnersley,  J.,  Lieut-Col.  17th  N.  L,  to  command  in  Cutchw— B.  March  3. 
Lacon,  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  Judge  and  Criminal  Judgo  of  Zillah  of  Chiraoala. 

— M.  Feb.  1. 
Lindesay,  A.  R.,  Assist-Suig.,  rem.  from  4th  Eaitra  to  32d  N.  L— C.  Feb.  21. 
Liddel^  J.,  Lieut,  Bombay  Establishment,  on  furtough  to  Europe  lor  hcallh« 

— B.  March  1.  - 

LedHe,  P.;  Surgeon,  permitted  to  resign.*— B.  March  1. 
Legget,  W.,  Sub-Assist-Surg.,  to  be  an  Acting-Assist-Surg.  ezdus.  for  Marine 

duty.— B.  March  3. 
Law,  M.,  Capt,  Second  Deputy-Commissary  of  Storei^  is  iqq^inted  to  act  ai 

Senior  Deputy.— B.  Marck  5. 
Morton,  J.,  Mr.,  Cadet^  prom,  to  Ensw— C,  Feb.  23. 
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Mdhii:,  <!.,  Major,  to  be  PatttiiitBr  it  the  '^-^Ttrnrr.  lai!  tft  llw  ITiiii'i  tiMM, 

tr.  CaMwell.— C.  Feb.  23.       ^  ^       ^^ 

M^Kenzie,  W.  O.,  Major,  5t1i  N.  I.,  to  be  Agent  «nr  ftrtiyrkiiiingt  «ieoftd 

DivisioD.  r.  Manmg.-"<}.  f'eb.  23. 
•Marshall,  J.,  8urg.,  rem.  from  ;ih  to  32d  N*  h-^-Gi  Vib.  21. 
Major,  J.  P.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.— B.  March  1. 

Moleaworth,  Capt.,  Commis.  Drris.,  app.  to  Midw«  Foroe»— B.  March  6. 
MiBchm,  F.  C*«  Cadet,  prom,  to  Bna.— C.  Feb.  9. 
Maidand,  A.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  to  Princip.  CoU.  and  Mag.  ef  North*  Dhrisioa  of 

Ai«oC— M.  Feb.  I. 
JMaclepd,  J.  M.,  Mr.,  to  be  Secretarf  to  Qoremmeiit  In  lUvena»  aad  Jttdiaui 

Departments.— M.  Feb.  22. 
Maybew,  A^Eos^  poited  to  26th  N.  I^M.  FeK  12. 
Manley,  J.  H.,  Ens.,  posted  to  2dlh  N.  I.-^Mi  t^b.  12. 
Mackenzie,  J.  S.,  Ens.,  posted  to  5id  N.  L-^M.  Feb.  12.  x  aad  mmrtA  to  4lUk 

N.  I.— Feb.  19. 
|feclaod»  N.  U  H^  Ens.,  posted  to  48th  N.  I.^M.  Feb.  12. 
Moore,  J.,  Col.,  (Ute  promoted) ,  posted  to  28th  N.  L— M.  Feb.  20. 

)4elson,  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  Sub-CoII.  and  Assist-Mag.  of  Tati]ote.*-M.  Beb.  IS. 
Noble,  4.  W.,  Ens.,  posted  to  26th  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  12. 
Natt,  H.,  Ens.,  t>osted  to  46th  N.  L— M.  T^b.  12. 

Oa>onnoffhve,  M.,  Cadet,  admittod  Aaiist-Smrg.^C.  FeK  2. 

Ogilvie,  W.  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  to  Principal  CoU.  and  Mag.  of  Soo^  Difiski 

of  A«JOt—M.  March  1. 
Owen,  J.  0.,  Ens.,  5th  N.  I.,  to  bo  Lieat ».  Warwick^— C  Feb.  9. 
Ore,  A.,  lient^  25th  N.  L,  on  furloof h  to  Europe  for  health.^B.  March  L 

Pine,  <k  H.,  Majoir-Gott..  to  be  VicfPiwMettt  of  MUitarf  Board.— C  Ah.  9» 
Pepper,  H.  B^  Cot^  6th  N.  I.,  on  fttrlongh  to  Europe. 
Rose,  W.  K.  M'L.,  Mr.,  admitted  an  Assist-Surg.  on  tistab.*— C.  Feb.  It. 
Reilly,  B.  Y.,  Lieut,  Sappers  and  Miners,  to  be  Ad},  r.  ThomdOti.— C.  FA.  •. 
Rogers,  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist-Judge  and  Joint  Orim.-Jiidge  in  ZOBiMk  Of  Mta. 

— M.  Feb.  22. 
Rarasden,  R.,  Ens.,  posted  to  13th  N.  I.-^.  Feb.  12. 
Ridlag,  R.  1.,  Assist-Surg.,  at  his  own  request,  resigned.— B.  Feb.  14. 
Rooke,  P.,  Aasist-Surg..  admitted  on  Estab. — ^B.  March  1. 
Reynolds,  Capt.,  Commk.-DepUt3r,  app.  to  C«tch  F6rce.'^-4.  March  10. 

Snodgrass,  Major,  Commis.-Dep.,  ayp.  to  Poonah  D'vmimkf'-B,  Mafch  -X 

Spencer,  W.,  Cadet,  admitted  AssistaiU  Sui^geon.-^!.  Feb.  9. 

Stokes^Mr.  J.,  to  be  third  Member  of  Board  of  Revenue.— M.  F^.  2S. 

Shaw,  P.,  Ensign,  posted  to  34th  C.  L.  I.— M.  Ffeb.  12. 

Sneyd,  R.  H.,  Capt  9th  Regt,  on  furlough  to  Baft>pe  for  healths— C.  ¥thi  21. 

SeUwood,  R.,  Lieut,  permitted  to  reeign^-^.  March  1. 

Sandwith,  Lieut-Col.  16th  N.  I.,  to  command  the  Baroda  Sabeld.  Foraa»  r. 

Kennedy,  C.  B.,  returned  to  Englaiid«— B<  March  3. 
Smith,  H.,  Lient-CoL  let  Light  Oar.,  te>  oommaod  at  Sattarah  in  tha  abacas  of 

Lient-CoL  Chdlaiid.— B.  March  3. 

rwfloit,  MnR.^.,  ti>b»CoHaoforof  lijoahahirt^-^Feb.  15. 

Tucker,  A.,  Cadet,  promoted  to  Comet— C  Feb.  9. 

Thondd,  €.,  Cadet,  promoted  to  EiMign.— €.  Feb.  9, 

Tiorckler,  W.  Y.,  Lieut  4A  N.  L,  to  be  Inter,  and  Quarter.^aater»  r.  Pouto% 

— C.Feb.& 
Taylor,  Mr.  W.  R.,  to  be  Asaittaat  Judge  and  joint  Criminal  Jodfs  fai  RHik  of 

todnree.— M.  Feb.  22. 
Thomson,  H.  A.,  Ensign,  to  do  duty  with  10th  N.  L— M.  Feb.  8« 
Taylor,  J.  H., Snsign^poeted  to  32d European  Regt— M. FSb.  12. 
Turner,  H.B.,  Cadet  Engin.,  to  be  2d  Lieut  and  AaiitI*  to  theKrtn.  Jfttjit  n  at 

Poonah.— B.March  1. 
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Warrand,  A.,  Assist  Sm^geon,  rem.  from  21st  to  35th  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  22. 

Wytfton,  W.,  Assist.  SurgeoD,  appointed  to  21st  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  22. 

Watson,  J.  A.  D.,  Surgeon,  posted  to  17th  N.  Ir^.  Feb,  21» 

Walker,  J.,  Capt.,  permitted  to  resign. — ^B.  March  1. 

Wade,  Capt.,  Comrais.  Dep.,  appointed  to  Presidency. — ^B.  March  $• 

Warwick,  P.,  Lieut.  5th  N.  I.,  transfered  to  pension  list— C  F^b.  2. 

WUton,  6.  R.,  Lieut  4th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.— C.  Feb.  2. 

WrooghtoQ,  Mr.  J»  C.»  Head  Assist  to  Principal  C^lector>  and  Mag.  of  MadoTA. 

— M.  Feb.  22. 
WheaUef,  Mr.  T.  R,,  app.  to  Sab.-0»l.  and  Joint  Mag.ln  Malabar.— M.  Fieb.  28. 
Wishy  Mr.  C.  M.,  to  be  Assist  Judge  and  Joint  Criminal  Judge  in  Zillah  oC 

Salem.— M.  Feb.  22. 
Wrey,  Mr.  B.  B.,  to  be  Assist  Judge  and  joint  Criminal  Judge  in  ZOlah  of  Com*- 

bffconnm. — M.  Feb.  22. 
Wilson,  C.  H.,  Ens.,  posted  to  2d  European  Regtw^M.  BeU  1S« 
White,  K.,  Ensign,  posted  to  35th  N.  L— M.  Feb.  12. 

Vicary,  N.,  Ensign  4th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut— C.  Feb.  2. 

Urqubarson,  C.  P.,  to  be  Lieut  54th  N.  1.  t.  Kerr,  deceased.— C.  Feb,  23. 

Young,  W.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ensign. — C.  Feb.  9. 

Young,  Capt,  89th  Foot,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health.— C.  Feb.  L 

BIRTHS. 

Brander,  the  lady  of  D.,  at  Pooree,  of  a  son,  Feb.  20. 

Benson,  the  faidy  of  Lie«t  W.»  4th  Bei^  Lt  C«r^  of  ftdaoghter,  C.  Feb.  23. 

Crarran,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  Professor,  of  a  son,  at  Bishops  College^  C.  Feb.  25. 

DortJton,  the  lady  of  B.,  Esq.,  Ctv.  Service,  of  a  daughter,  B.  March  2. 

Graham,  the  lady  of  Jas.,  M.  D.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Mahidpore,  Feb.  9. 

Keating,  the  lady  of  Capt,  41st  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Kamptee,  Feb*  16. 
Kerr,  Sie  hidy  of  Lieut.  J.,  2d  Eur.  Reg.,  of  a  son,  M.  Feb.  19. 

Montague,  the  lady  of  H.  Seymour,  Esq.,  late  of  the  BengalSenr.>of  a  daughter, 
in  Weymouth-street,  Portland-place,  London,  Aug;  12. 

Roberts,  the  lady  of  Capt,  Superin.  Public  Works,  of  a  son,  at  Meerut,  Feb.  S. 

Simson,  the  lady  of  J.  B.^  Esq.,  of  a  son,  B.  March  5. 

TumMl,  tlielady  of  G.,  Esq.,  Cir.-Swg.,  of  a  ton,  at  Hnmerpose,  Nov,  6. 

Watkias,  the  lady  of  Capt,  62d  N.  L,  of  a  daughter,  at  Benares,  Feb.  8. 

Valpy,  the  lady  of  W.  H.,  Esq*,  Civ.  Service,  of  a  daughter,  at  Humerport, 

MARRIAGES. 

Coura|e,  A.,  Esq.,  to  Mist  P.  Osborne,  at  Caleutta,  Feb.  19. 

'EUlot,  G.,  5th  M.  Lt  Cav.,  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  Jeffifvys, 
at  Madras,  Feb.  27. 

Kelman,  W.  D.,  Esq.,  of  Macqoarries  River,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  Catherine, 
eldest  daughter  of  J.  Bushby,  Esq.,  at  Sydhiey,  Feb.  16. 

Maekenito,  J.  P.,  Esq.,  of  Darhcaim,  to  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  T.  F.  Haw- 
kins, Esq.,  of  Blackdown,  at  Bathurst,  Feb.  7. 

Morris,  H.,  Esq.,  to  Rebecca,  eldest  daughter  of  Lieut-CoL  Jaoksoo,  at  Madras, 
March  5. 

Monttfomerie,  R  C,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  to  Leonora,  eldest  daughter  of  Maj,-Ge«. 
R.  Figot,  at  Madras,  March  3. 

StirUqg,  L.  H.,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Catherine  Shaw,  at  Madras,  March  2. 

Todd,  J.  R.,  Esq.,  of  John-street,  Adelphi,  to  Elizi^  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Don- 
can  Campbell,  Esq.,  at  Christ  Qiarch,  Marylebone,  London,  Aug.  16. 
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DEATHS. 

Bfmrne,  R.,  Capt,  Hi  M.  41«t  reg.  at  Bellaiy,  Fek  17, 

Cole,  T.  J.  B.,  Capt,  St.  Helena  Artillery,  at  St  Helena,  June.       .  '     > 

CampbeU,  W.,  Esq.,  at  Harrington  Park,  Feb.  27. 

Cocker,  F.  H.,  Lifeut,  8th  M.  N.  J.  at  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Concan,  Feb.  27. 

Bldba^  J.  H.>  Lieut.  Qaxrt^MsiB,  and  Interpret,  in  camp,  at  Kamptee,  Febb  2S. 

M'Niel,  N.,  Capt,  SOtli  N.  I,»  at  Mangaloi^  Feb.  20. 

Sandford,  Jt,  Mr.,  senkiT  dndf^  of  the  Prov.  Court  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  for  fit 

DirlbioJi  of  CakutU,  Feb.  24. 
SmithiNdte,  T.,  Lieut-Col.,  N.  I.,  at  Viaesiiaffnim,  Feb.  26. 

Tandy,  J.  03.,  Esq.^  at  Serampore,  Feb.  20. 


SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


JiBIIIVALS   FHOM   BAfiTBBN    POB%^ 


Port  of  ArrivaL       Shlp^i  Name. 


Isle  of  Wight 
.Dover 
The  Start  ,. 
Cowea 
Portsmouth 
Liverpool  . . 
Downs 
Kingsbrldge 
Cowes 
Plyuioutli  .  * 
Poitsmouth 
Holyhead  .. 
PortaiMoutii 
W0)nno«th 
Greenock  .• 
Downa      *m 
Cowea    ,   .. 
iPlynoulh  .. 


Asia    . 

Magnet 

Java 

Peru 

Victory^ 

Columbia 

Patience 

Zeeuw 

Symmetry 

City  of  Edinburgh 

Madras 

Walsingham   .. 

Adrian 

HughCeawfoid 

Catherine 

Hercides 

HoQgua 

EUaabeth 


Coi 

BalderstOB 
Haywaid  .• 
Hosmer    . , 
Graham    • . 
Farquharson 
Kirkwood 
Mathews  .. 
Ricketts   .. 
Smith 
Milne 
Beach 
Bourke     . . 
Brown      . . 
LangdoB  .. 
Porter      . . 
Vaughan  .. 
DumavMque 
Kain 


Place  of  Depazt    

Bengal  «k     Man.>^ 
Gape  >   ,4.,Ht^A  t 
Mauritius 
Cape 


Bengal  .» 
Bengal  •^ 
Cape 

Mauritius 
Bengal  .. 
Be«^al  .. 
Bengal  .• 
Cape    ~  •• 

Bataria..  .--—  ^ 
V.D.Land  M«^t3 
Bombeiy. .  Mw:  ft 
Singapm  SkanM 
Chimi  ..  Mar.  1i 
Cape     .*    Aiile''t 


.  ^r;  23 

Majr  ^ 
V^ilS 
FelK  23 
Ha^,17 
Apr.  19 

fS>.  ? 

Nov;  is 
Feb.  15 

April  *« 


ARRIVALS    IN    EASTERN    P0RT4. 


PDrtofArrifal. 


Date. 
1827. 

Mar.  14  Batavia 

Mar:  1^  Bataria 

May  25  '  Cape 

May  28  Cape 

May  28  Cape 

JOIM24  Madeira 

#uly  21  M^ira 


Ship*a  Name. 

Romeo 

Maria 

Olive  Brandi 

Sir  Edw.  Paget 

Wilna 

Lady  Amherst 

Cohunbhie 


Commander. 

Roaa 

Wilson 

Anderson    < 

Geary     ,    , 

Tayt 

Lisle 

Fait 


<  Fort«f  Qepu^ 

London  „ 

Lond^^  :, 
l4>ndoa,        , 
jU>ndon 
London     , 
*  London 
Loaftm 
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DEPASTURES    FROM   EUROPE. 


Date. 

.1827. 
J11I7  22 
Aug.  1 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug; 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  23 


5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
11 
16 
17 
17 


PoKtcfDeptrt. 

Greenock 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Chadum 

Portsmouth 

Deal 

Deal 

Liverpool 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 


Veluw  •  • 

Margaret  • . 

Palmyra 

Hope 

Robarts 

Sesostrit 

York 

Dawson 

L*£8pnoir  •• 

George  Home    .  • 

AnnaRobeitMifi.. 

Nonral 

Bellona 

Susanna  • . 

Ellen 

Samuel  Brown  .  • 

Royal  Charlotte.. 

Zenobia 

Orient 


DeitinatiQn* 


Mitcldl      .. 

M'Connack 

Lamb 

Km 

Corbyn 

Barrchier   • 

WilkinsoA  . 

Dawson 

Grevflle 

Steele 

Irvine         • 

Combre 

Hntcbison  . 

Clappeson  • 

Camper 

Reid 

Dudman     • 

Douglas 

White 


v.©.] 

Capp  ' 

Bengal 

Cape  &  Mad, 

Bengal 

Cape&Bodi. 

Bengal       . , 

Mauritius    '* 

Maulntiita 

V.D.LsAi 

Bengid 

Mau^tiuB 

Bat  &  Peoang 

Mauritiua 

Mauritius 

Mauritius 

Mad.&Peoang 

Bengal 

Bengal 


Ch^fiRAL  List  of  pASSEnrOERd. 


Passengers  Homewards. 
'  B^r  the  Ganges,  Capt.  Lloyd,  from  Bengal : — Capts.  Hilton,  18th  Lancers, 
^ElUott)  87th  reg.  and  SnlKvan,  30th  reg.  (died  at  sea) ;  Lfeiits.  M'Qregdt, 
<Co.^a  Art!].,  and  Storey,  87th  reg. ;  Mrs.  Gen.  M'Grcvor  and  Mts.  Stewell; 
^  A.  Fringle,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.  and  Mr.  Dent ;  Master*  HHton  and  Rich  ;  Mlssiei 
^Briigle  and  (two)  Stewells. 

;     By  tfie  Dunvegan  Castle,  from  Bengal : — Col.  11filM*rtsoii,  &7tli  re^,,  lady,  atkd 
ibree  children ;  Ma]or  Gully,  87th  reg.,  and  lady  ^  Mr.  and  Mm.  AUrnwfarring. 

By  the  Asia^  Capt  Balderston,  from  Bengal : — Cs[|f(s.  E-  G»rstin^  Eogtiweri, 
.and  8.  Sherlock,  87th  reg. ;  Ensign  C.  Uniiibirt,  87tU  rej;,  1  L,  Mii^iaCf  J. 
Hunter,  and  A.  Lamb,  Esqrs. ;  Messrs.  W.Turarr  i^mi  L.  Cohco  (and  hm  infaat 
aon)  ;  Masters  Magniac,  Balderus,  K.  and  R.  W  aUchs,  and  Hunter  \  Meadamet 
^agniac,  Bignell,  Waller,  and  Liston  ^  Misses  Durbam  (two),  Magniac,  Bal* 
4enis,  and  Waller ;  two  European  and  five  Native  Bcrvnutfi  %  tavalid* ,  Stc, 

By  the  Viciarp^  Capt.  Farqnharson,  from  Bengal  and  Cape  !«*-^ajor  Geoigc^ 
89th  mg. :  Capts.  Anstruther,  B.  Cav.,  Armstrong,  16th  Lanoers,  RosS|  Mad. 
jSng^y  Mostva,  Beng.  Inf. ;  Hon.  A.  H.  Cole,  Civ.  Serv.,  and  R.  H.  Clivip,  Bm^:* 
4d.  ;  Rev.  M.  Koufman;  Messrs.  Sparrow  and  Bagshaw,  Bom.  Cay. ;  Mastavi 
.W.^»  flod  R.  Hicks,  Prinsep,  ArmArong,  and  Robertson ;  Mwdames  Far^uhiv^ 
•on,  Sparrow,  Bagshaw,  Koufman ;  34  invalids. 

By  the  Notfolk,  Capt  Greig,  from  Bombay : — Lieuts.  £.  B.  Prother,  Artfl., 
£.  Neville,  2d  N.  I.,  J.  King  and  C.  G.  Rand  6th  N.  I.  (the  latter  died  at  sea)  ; 
T.  Barnard,  Esq. ;  Assist-Surg.  J.  Atkinson  ;  Messrs.  Fell  and  Malone ;  May- 
t»f  -aad  Miss  Bernard  (died  at  sea) ;  Mesdames  Barnard,  Prother,  Pottinger, 
Jenkins,  and  Malone ;  5  servants,  94  invalids,  and  6  women. 

By  the  CoWnMa,  from  Bengal :— Capts.  Henderson,  11th  Drags.,  «nd  M'Der« 
mott,  14th  Foo^;  J.  W.  Teropler,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  W.  L.  Andrew,  Eaq.,  Ma 
Crawford ;  Masters  Henderson,  Wallace,  and  Cearns :  Mesdames  Templer  aod 
Henderson  ;  Misses  Hender8on>  (two)  Spiers,  and  RuUierford ;  seven  senrants. 

By  ihi^Hihhert,  Theaker,  from  Bombay  >— CoL  Dyson ;  Mi^  Mealey  $  Caots. 
Hunter  Aod  WaiAwright;  Lieuto.  Campbell  and  RicbardsoR)  UXi  CoisdUt} 
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Masters  Kanny,  Mealey,  and  Capon ;  Mesdaout  Bidynond,  Tbeaker,  Bnrite, 
and  Addie,  and  Miss  Richardson. 

Bit  IhrnMadrM,  Beach,  from  Bas|ra]  t— CM.  HathwsHe;  Cmtg,  Crtmer, 
Faithful,  Watson,  and  Cooper;  Lieuts.  Tafien  and  O'Brien;  J.  Cartrr,  J. 
TiMMpsoa,  and  A.  Wardrope,  Esqrs. ;  Masters  White,  Ross,  and  Hamilton ; 
Mrs.  CoL  Lamb  aad  child;  Mrs.  Fdtbfid  and  child;  Mrs.  Watson;  Mrs. 
Baker  aad  child ;  Mrs.  Ballard  and  child ;  Mrs.  Carden,  and  Mrs.  Mark ;  Misses 
Fletclier,  White,  Noble,  Ross,  and  Hamilton  ;  sh:  European  and  six  Natiye  ser- 
vants ;  SO  inTalids,  three  women,  and  three  children.    * 

'  Bv  the  WiUktrnf  from  Balam :— Alex.  Morgan,  Baq.,  and  ladjr;  Mr.  tngli, 
and  Miss  Titae. 

By  the  Hugh  Cram/Mi^  from.  Van  DIemen's  Land :— ^^aptdta  Bnnsier ;  Xh, 
M'Femoil;  P.  Robarts,  Esq.;  Messrs.  Lewis  (R.  K),  Smith,  Cameron,  and 
wife ;  Russell,  and  wife ;  Darle^,  and  wife ;  Roberts,  .wife,  and  three  ddldxea ; 
LookJiead,  Qarrett,  Skrk,  and  Kerr. 


Several  Commumc^tumi  qf  Correip4mde$Ui  $f§  p^tipimed  till  ih^  mii" 
c^Mng  Number.  '" 

The  Ind€9  and  Title  l»  Me,  theFwrteenth  FqIwm,  will  he  iumei  wM 
the  Numher/er  Oeffther.  ,,    "  . )' 
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A 

AuthaT$t  Eccentricities  of»  1.  Demosthenes.  Julius  Cnsar,  Quinctilian,  2. 
Rosseau,  3.  Cicero,  Lslius,  4.  Scipio,  Eunpides,  Sophocles,  Democritus» 
BvroD,  Aristotle,  Greek  Literati,  Pliny  the  younger,  Swift,  Montaigne's  account 
of  a  Uterary  Gentleman  of  Pisa,  Author  of  the  *  Discourse  on  the  Life  of  M. 
Ancillon,'  Fra-Paolo,  5.    Peter  Castellan,  Galland,  6. 

jtrcotf  Description  of,  59. 

Appeals  from  India,  Plan  for  the  Hearing  and  Decision  of,  87. 

Avuricious  and  Prodigal,  The,  117. 

jtUtnt  in  India,  Judgment  respecting,  134. 

^gricultuTeU  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Calcutta,  140. 

A»*amf  141. 

jitintic  Society  of  Calcutta,  146. 

Amerekund  Bunderchund,  158. 

AnMnh  Mr^  Death  of,  in  prison  at  Aleppo,  161. 

Admiralty,  High  Court  of,  173.    Capture  of  Java,  ih,    Pslembang  Prize,  ^08. 

Au^Hmg  of  Marine  Accounts,  178. 

Ant»,  Account  of  the  BUu;k,  White,  and  Red,  261. 

4fHcu,  Colonization  of,  292.   Resources  of  the  Cape^Hints  for  Emigrants,  ih. 
Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  other  British  Colonies,  300. 

Auikar$y  Description  in  Old,  of  East  Indian  Voyages,  342.  . 

Asiatic  Society,  Royal,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  345.    Prospectus,  346. 
Mr.  Colehrooke's  inaugural  Discourse,  347. 


AmHmomf,  Ore  of^  370. 
Apweai  fron 


.  Apftal  from  the  Court  of  Bengal,  (Biswas  t;^  Biswas),  390. 

Aiany,  British  Settlement  in,  (South  Africa) ,  under  Lord  Charles  Somerset's 
Administration.  No.  I.  479.  Treatment  of  the  Emigrants — Measures  of  Sir 
Rulane  Donkin — Measures  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset — Major  Jones  superseded, 
480.    Town  of  Bathurstr— Settlement  of  Frederickshurg,  481. 

Agra^  Description  of,  585. 

B 

SaUmgiim,  Enitaph  on  the  late  Stephen,  Esq.,  6. 

Bomhay,  the  Natives  of,  and  Major-General  Wilson,  149.  Native  Schools  at, 
159.  Rc^c^ted  Police  Regulations  at,  515.  Judgment  of  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  West 
on  ditto,  527.    DesideraU  and  Inquiries  connected  with  the  Presidency  of,  540. 

Birtht,  209,  407,  599. 

Bombay  Army,  State  of  Discipline  in,  154. 

Bufalo  Fights  at  Lncknow,  151. 

BamA  Notes  in  India,  153. 

By-Law*  in  India,  174. 

BtnedicHneM,  Convent  of,  237. 

Bungaloet,  Description  of,  261. 

Bangalortt  Description  of,  266. 
.  *  Bombay  Coarier^*  Management  of,  320—353. 

Benwaiy  Medical  Department  of,  323.  Journals  of,  351.  Changea  in  the  Me- 
dical Department  of,  536. 

BetUinek,  Lord  W.  C,  Inscription  to,  344. 

Bitwa$  9,  Biswas,  Appeal  Case,  390. 

Belzoni,  Memoir  of  the  celebrated  Traveller,  424. 

Beban-tl'MaUmk,  430. 

j^/We  Monntaint  of  Coimbatoor,  473. 

Batkant^  Town  of,  at  the  Cape,  481. 

ByroHf  Lord,  Character  of,  534. 

Brahmins,  Execution  of  three,  563. 

Oriental  Herald,  Fol  14.  2  S 
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Buckingham^  Mr.,  Opinions  of  the  Indian  Journals  on  a  Pamphlet  relating 
to,  574. 

Burmae  and  Pegnese,  576.   . 

Butmfia,  State  of,  593.  ^ 

Byres,  Colonel,  Reception  of,  by  his  tenantry,  595. 

C 

Calcutta^  Defects  in  the  Law  in,  (a  commnnication  from  Sir  E.  H.  East  to 
Lord  Eldon),  48.  Ajgrfcultural  and  Hcnticultana  Society  of,  140.  Medical  and 
Physical  Society  of,  144.    Asiatic  Society  of,  146.    Stamp  Tax  in,  572,  582. 

^  Calcutta  CkronicUy  Opinion  of  the,  on  the  Insolvent  iawa,  &9J. 

CAamou  Hunter,  The,  47. 

Chanson  du  Giesbach,  111. 

Cknl  and  Military  Intelligence,  200,  402,  596. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  156.  State  of  the  Pieaa— Mr.  Fairbairn— Tbe  '  lime^* 
157.    Treatment  of  the  Emigrants  to,  in  1820,  479. 

Chtb^  United  Service,  of  India*  140. 

Charity^  Native  Indian,  158. 

CoUege^  East  India,  161. 

Commons^  House  of.  Debate  at,^-Mr.  Fergusson's  Motion  for  a  Sekot  Con- 
mittee  to  Inquire  into  the  Law  of  the  East  Indies,  168. 

Capture  of  Java,  173. 

Campbell,  Migor-General  Sir  Archibald*  Grant  to,  176. 

Cloud,  The,  233. 

Capucina;,Cowrenl  of,  236. 

Chinese,  Sketches  of  Celebrated  Men  antong  the,  243.  (^t-wng-4iy  tk 
King-ti,  244.  Aboa4i,  ib.  Ssem»4hsian,  245.  SecDUHshiiig,  247.  Smb*- 
kouang,  ib, 

Chinese  Emigration,  362.    Markets,  363. 

ChiHoor,  Description  of,  257. 

Color,  Description  of,  262. 

Coolies,  Discipline  o^  265. 

c;i>£(miMirMM»of  Africa,  292.  Resources  of  the  Cape— Hinti  tor  FmiQMiat  a. 
ComparatiYe  Estinuteof  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopewith  otber  British  Coteies, 

Cotton  Purchases*  The  Company's,  357. 

Cochin-china,  RebelUon  at,  364.. 

CMna,  General  News  from,  382. 

Cephrenea,  l^rramid  of,  433. 

C^tm^MT,  Bine  Mountains  of,  473. 

Converts,  Natire,  Character  of,  556. 

Charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  565. 

Cotn^ermert,  Lord,  Dinner  to,  571. 

Cruelties  exercised  at  St.  Helena,  594. 

D 

Dan/e,  Rossetti'8  Ehicidation  of  the  Mysteries  of,  No.  IL,  112;    Th^Ohwyii 
Wood,  ib»    Gate  of  HeU,  VestOMile,  Acheron,  113.    Limbo,  114.    The  l^lrtltr 
ons,  116.    The  Avaricious  and  Prodigal,  117.    The  WnUhful^  ib.    WAkm^ 
Sixth  Infernal  Circles,  118.    Hwettcs,  119.    Concluded,  287. 

Z>eM^152. 

Debtmrs,  liberation  of,  at  Bombay,  by  Amen^nnd  Tlnndnschimd^  \&^ 

Dinner,  Grand,  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  162. 

Debate  at  the  House  of  Commons,  168.  Mr.  Fergnssoa's  Motion  far  ^  Salsct 
Committee  to  Inquire  into  the  Law  of  the  East  Indies,  ii» 

Debate  at  tiie  hidia  House.  Papers  presented  to  PariiamsKt^  I74i  Dhaani 
on  Stock— By-Laws— ^rant  to  Mi^v-Gemral  Sir  ArchONJd  Campbsll,  lf6. 
Auditing  of  Marine  Accounts,  178.  Election  of  Dirsotors^  191.  PatNMMeol 
Directors,  193. 

Z>MdbM/ on  Stock,  174. 

Deaths,  214,  409,  600. 

Domestic  Slavery :  its  efllacts  on  National  Wealth*  on  llhmirnnraf:  tad  om  the 
Character  of  Nations,  291. 

Z)r«ar^  Water,  Method  of,  at  Chittoor,  asft 
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2>Mrf  Bodies,  Curious  Method  of  Preserving,  237. 

IhUch  Company,  362. 

Dirtci^n,  Electton  of,  191»    Patronage  of,  193.  QualiAeatiotts  of  East  Indian, 

Dirge  of  the  last  Inca,  441. 

DonkiHy  Sir  Rnfane,  Measures  of,  at  the  Cape,  479. 

De$iderata  and  Inquiries  connected  with  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  540. 

Deccan,  Affairs  of  the.  560. 

Debtors  in  India,  578. 

B 

Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  456. 

Bmgiand  and  Scottand,  Description  of,  535. 

EmolumentM  of  Office  in  India,  565. 

Boit^  Sir  E.  H.,  and  Lord  EMon,  on  the  Defects  of  the  Law,  and  its  Adminls- 
tratSon,  in  Calcutta,  48. 

Englandy  Law  of  Libel  in,  101,  269,  490. 

Eattem  Worlds  Intelligence  connected  with,  130.  New  Joumals  at  Bengal. 
East  Indian  Newspapers.  East  India  Jury  BQl,  ih.  Opinions  of  a  Nadve  Inman 
on  the  Jury  Bill,  131.  Oriental  Literary  Society,  132.  Judgments  respecting 
Aliens  in  India,  134.  Eracuation  of  Rangoon,  136.  United  Service  Chib  of 
India.  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Calcutta,  140.  Assam,  141. 
Trade  of  Singapore,  142.  Russians  and  Persums,  143.  Medical  and  Physical 
Society  of  Calcutta,  144.  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  146.  The  Govemor- 
GMeral,  147,  158,  and  351.  PubUc  Meeting  of  the  Natives  of  Madras,  148. 
Address  of  the  Natives  of  Bombay,  149.  Gulph  of  Persia,  150.  Extracts  from 
the  Native  Papers,  151.  Steam  Vessels,  152.  Bank  Notes  in  India,  153.  State 
of  Discipline  in  the  Bombay  Army,  154.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  156.  Native 
Indian  Charity,  158.  Native  Schools  at  Bombay,  159.  Miacellaneoms :  East 
India  College,  160.  New  Judge  at  Bombay ;  Travellers  in  the  East;  Murder  of 
CaptaiB  R.  Monk,  161.  General  Observations;  Campaign  of  Ava;  Persia  and 
Russia,  361.  Retirement  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro ;  Accession  of  Mr.  Loshingfetm : 
Mr.  Governor  Elphinstone's  Party,  352.  Prokcted  Mail-coach  between  Panweli 
and  Poonah,  353.  New  Appointments;  Intelligence  from  Singapore;  State  and 
Prospects  of  Indo-Britons,  354.  The  Compass  Cotton  Purchases,  357.  The 
Indian  Press,  360.  Miscellaneous  News,  361.  Singapore;  Malacea;  Dutch 
Company ;  Chinese  Emigration,  362.  English  and  Malayan  School  at  Singa^ 
pore;  MariLets  of  China,  &c,  363.  Junks;  Pirates,  366.  Population,  367. 
Shipping ;  TortoiscsheD,  368.  Monument  to  Sir  T.  Raffles,  369.  Ore  of  Anti- 
mony, 370.  Suppression  of  Piracy  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  373.  Impoftation  of 
Military  Stores,  380.  General  News  from  China,  382.  Netherlands  India; 
Persians  and  Russians,  385.  New  Directors;  New  Goveraor-Oeneral,  387. 
Appeal  from  the  Court  of  Bengal,  390.  Bast  India  Company's  Charter,  565. 
EmolumentB  of  Office,  ib.  Review  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  last  WotiE,  666.  Na^ 
tive  Translattons  of  the  Scriptures,  569.  Indisposition  of  the  Lstw  Officers  at 
Bengal,  670.  The  Money  Market  in  India  a  Dinner  to  Lord  Combehnere,  571. 
Stamp  Tax  in  Calcutta,  572.  Malignant  Spirits  in  India,  573.  The  Burmese  and 
Peguese,  576.  Debtors  in  India,  578.  The  Calcutta  Stamp  Act,  582.  Aecmint 
of  Runjeel^ngh,  684*  Progress  Of  the  Governor-General,  686.  Stamp  Regula- 
tions, 590.  Misoellaneous  News,  59L  Ettstem  Seas,  593.  St«  Helena,  594. 
Hoin*  News,  696. 

ElepkaHt  Fights  at  Lucknow,  151.  * 

Sketim  of  ^reelors,  191. 

E^kimiomeX  Mr.  (Ovreniir,)  Party,  352.    Conduct  in  tiie  Decein,  060. 

Emigrmtion,  Chinese,  362. 

Execution*  at  Keang-nan,  382. 

EtneraUt  Mines,  434. 

Egyptf  Kings  of,  461.    Females  of,  41.    Trade  of,  41. 

Brmptiom  of  a  Vcdcaao  io  the  Interior  of  Sunatra,  491. 

F 

Fttirhaim^  Mr.,  Editor  of  the '  South  African  Commercial  Advertiser/  156. 

Frederica,  To,  52. 
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FerfUi»(m\  Mr.,  Mdtkm  to  IfM|ulre  into  th«  Lmrof  the  Bmt  ladies,  IM. 

Fmnrita,  La,  236. 

JVoMce,  Productive  and  Commercial  Resources  of,  307<    DlttO|  coiicittded»  648. 

French  Discoreries  in  Nubia,  335. 

Fomuna^  Insurrection  at,  382 — 384. 

Festivml,  Indian,  401. 

Ftwmee*  of  the  East  India  Company,  4X9. 

FabU,  An  Oriental,  472. 

FredericMmrgf  Settlement  of,  at  the  Caps,  481. 

O 

Gangetf  Steamer,  Launch  of  the,  592« 

<  Oau  of  Hell,  Vestibule^  Acheron,  113. 
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